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PREFACE. 


The  Life  of  Gtovemor  Trumbull,  Senior — a  man  pro- 
foundly and  most  honorably  interwoven  with  the  American 
Bevolution,  and,  as  pronounced  by  Washington  himself, 
among  "  the  first  of  patriots  " — ^has  never,  until  now,  been  at- 
tempted. To  relieve  the  silence  of  biography  respecting  him, 
and  present  his  name  and  {ame  to  the  Public,  in  their  true 
light,  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  Work. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  task  has  been  accomplished, 
the  Beader,  of  course,  will  judge.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that 
for  its  due  execution  the  writer  has  explored  every  pertinent 
and  authentic  record  within  his  reach,  and  believes  himself 
to  have  had  access  to  all  the  most  important  Among  these — 
besides  numerous  works  of  General  History,  biographies  of 
noted  personages,  and  old  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pam- 
phlets— which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify — ^he  has  con- 
sulted carefully  a  large  and  instructive  mass  of  documents, 
from  the  Trumbull  family,  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  So- 
ciety— another  voluminous  collection,  from  the  same  source, 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — the  Johnson,  Deane, 
Wolcott,  and  Wadsworth  Manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the 
former  Institution — ^many  Letters  in  the  possession  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut — ^Letters  also  in 
the  State  Paper  Office  at  Washington — ^and  much  other 
Trumbull  correspondence  which  has  been  derived  horn  vari- 
ous private  hands.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  scrutinized  the 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  numerous  records 
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in  the  State  Capital  at  Hartford — especially  those  of  the 
(General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  of  its  Council  of 
Safety,  during  the  War  of  the  Bevolution.  Memorials  also 
from  Governor  Trumbull's  native  town  of  Lebanon,  and 
reliable  memories  from  his  kindred,  and  from  others  well 
acquainted  with  his  character  and  conduct,  have  been  gath- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  this  Work.  Authentication  of  state- 
ments, when  deemed  necessary,  will  be  found,  generally,  cur- 
rent with  the  text  Headers  are  assured,  that  the  author  has 
labored  sincerely,  in  all  that  he  has  written,  to  be  accurate, 
impartial,  and  just. 

To  Honorable  Joseph  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  he  feels 
especially  indebted  for  the  unfailing  encouragement  which 
this  gentleman  has  bestowed  upon  a  task,  which  has  proved, 
at  times,  complicated  and  difficult  Those  only  who  imder- 
take  a  similar  labor,  can  fully  appreciate  the  embarrassments 
which  it  often  occasions  to  a  writer's  pen — ^but  the  highly 
respected  friend  to  whom  I  allude,  has  ever  thrown  over  it 
the  sunshine  of  his  sympathy  and  hope. 

That  the  work  now  given  to  the  Public  may  prove  aooep 

able  to  him,  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  and  to  my  felloi 

countrymen  at  large — end  may  justly  develop  for  a  nation 

veneration  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  patriot! 

sons — ^is  the  fervent  wish  of 

L  W.  Stuakt, 

Habtpobd,  April  18^  1859. 
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Trumbull  and  others,  dissipated. Page  168 

CHAPTER  XV. 

1775. 
TRUionTLL's  activity,  at  Lebanon,  m  flimishing  troops  and  supplies  for  the  army 
at  Boston,  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  His  War  Office,  and 
Dwelling-Hoose,  and  their  associations.  On  request  from  the  New  Toric 
Bevolutionary  Committee,  he  strives  to  intercept  deepatdies  from  England 
for  Gen.  Gage.  He  receives  from  Kassadiusetts  an  urgent  demand  for  more 
troops— with  which  he  complies.  His  connections  with  the  expedition  to 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  P(nnt|  and  with  military  aflkirs  generally  at  the  North, 
at  this  period. Page  179 
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1775. 
Trumbull  supplies  the  Camp  at  Boston  with  firesh  troops  and  stores.  Some  of  the 
powder  he  sent  told  at  Bunker  HilL  His  daughter  Faith  an  eye-witness  of 
this  battla  Its  fatal  eflfoct  upon  her.  Trumbull*s  conduct  upon  her  death. 
He  sends  forces,  under  General  Wooster,  and  supplies,  to  New  York.  His 
difficulty  at  this  time  in  procuring  supplies.  He  proclaims  an  embargo.  He 
recommends  Congress  to  appoint  a  National  Fast — ^which  is  done.  He  ob- 
jects to  their  renewed  Petition  to  the  King,  but  on  other  points  harmonizes  with 
their  action.  Congress  highly  commends  his  course.  He  congratulates  Wash- 
ington upon  his  appointment  as  C(»nmander-in-diiet  Washington's  reply.  A 
difficulty  among  Connecticut  officers  on  Putnam's  promotion  to  the  post  of 
Brigadier  General.  Spencer  resigns.  TrumbulTs  prudent  management  of 
the  case.  His  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject  His  letter  to  Spencer.  Its 
soothing  effect    Spencer  returns  again  to  the  Army Page  194 

CHAPTER  XYII. 

1775. 
A  GouiroiL  of  Safety  organised  to  aid  Governor  TrumbnlL    The  senkxis  of  this 
CqunoO,  and  Trumbull's  efficiency  as  its  Head.    He  oontinuet  aoiiTe  in 
Ibraishing  troops  and  sapptiea.    Eb  is  ai^pointed  bj  Oongxen  to  oooilbr  with 
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Dr.  Phmkliii,  Mr.  HarriaoDf  and  Ifr.  Ljnch,  about  the  annj.  A  differenoa 
between  himself  and  Qen.  Washington  in  regard  to  certain  new  leriea. 
Oorrespondenoe  concerning  it    It  is  happOy  reconciled. Page  SOS 

CHAPTER  XYIII. 

1775. 
Trumbull  in  connection  with  the  sea-coast  defence  of  Connecticut  The  dan- 
gers upon  the  coast,  fh>m  the  enemj,  both  to  property  and  person — ^what  they 
were.  Attempted  seizure  of  Gov.  Griswold,  and  of  other  leading  whigs — as 
Gen.  Washington — Gen.  Schuyler— Gen.  Silliman — Gk>T.  Clinton — and  Gov. 
liyingston.  Trumbull  a  special  object  of  the  enemy's  vengeance.  A  Tory 
threat  against  him.  A  price  wasset  on  his  head.  A  special  guard,  therefore, 
i^pointed  to  protect  him  at  Lebanon.  A  suspicious  stranger  at  his  dwell- 
ing. Spirited  conduct  of  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hyde,  upon  the  occasion. 
He  receives  alarming  intelligence  of  an  intended  attack,  by  a  large  British 
fleets  upon  the  shipping,  and  seaport  towns  of  Connecticut  He  is  busy  for 
their  protection.  He  detains  the  Nancy — a  suspected  ship — and  distributes 
her  avails  to  the  public  use.  He  is  applied  to  by  Congress  to  fUmish  a  large 
armed  ship  to  intercept  two  store-brigs  from  England.  He  grants  permits  for 
exportation — commissions  privateers — and  sends  out  spy-vessels.  His  over- 
sight of  prisoners  of  war.  Many  such  sent  to  Connecticut  Trumbull  and 
the  prisoners  from  Tioonderoga  and  Skenesborough.  His  management,  partic- 
ularly, of  the  cases  of  the  elder  Skene  and  Lundy.  His  management  also 
of  the  cases  of  Capt  De  La  Place — Major  French — and  especially  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church,  his  old  classmate  in  College.  His  watchftilness  against 
tories,  suspicious  wanderers,  and  inimical  persons  generally.  The  Detective 
System  of  Connecticut  at  this  time Page  211 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

1775. 
A  NEW  anxiety  for  Trumbull.    Soldiers  left  the  Camp  around  Boston,  anc 
among  them  some  of  the  troops  from  Connecticut    Washing^n  writes  Truir 
bull  respecting  these,  animadverting,  in  severe  terms,  on  their  conduct    J 
admirable  reply  fh)m  TrumbuU.    Another  letter  of  censure,  to  Trumbull — fr 
the  New  York  Congress — in  regard  to  Capt  Sears  and  the  Eivington  P 
Trumbull's  reply.    He  blames  New  York  for  granting  permits  to 
provisions  to  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  then  deemed  somewhat  disaffect 
the  American  cause.    Satisfied  now  that  Great  Britain  will  not  yield,  he 
tinues  diligent  for  the  public  good.    For  the  sake  of  general  harmony,  he 
urges  Congress  to  aid  in  quieting,  for  the  present,  the  Susquehannab 
troversy.    Dr.  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union  sent  to  TrumbuU.    His  views  oc 
ing  it     He  proclaims  a  Fast,  at  the  close  of  1 7  7  5.    The  Proclamation .  Pa( 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Tbuubull  known  and  denounced  abroad  as  "the  Rebel  Governor  of  C 
cut"  Extract  from  a  London  Magazine,  of  1 7 8 1,  showing  the  manner  i 
he  was  vilified  in  England.  Was  in  fact  the  only  "  Rebel  Governor  in  Ai 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  His  course,  under  this  aspecti  exam^ 
vindicated  by  contrast  with  the  course  of  every  other  Governor  in  tb 
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Ooloniefl — viz:  Thomas  Hutchinaon  of  Mmwachuaetta — John  Wentworth 
of  New  Hampflhire— Joseph  Wanton  of  Bhode  Island — ^William  Tryon  of 
New  Yoric — ^William  Franklin  of  New  Jersey — John  Penn  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware — Robert  Eden  of  l£aryland — ^Lord  Danmore  of  Virginia — 
Joseph  ICartin  of  North  Carolina— Lord  WOliam  Campbell  of  South  Carolina— 
and  James  Wright  of  Georgia. Page  231 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

1776. 
Teuicbull  in  his  connections  with  the  war,  at  the  North— around  New 
York— «nd  at  the  East  He  issues  two  Proclamations  for  raising  a  Northern 
Begiment  He  makes  other  preparations  for  the  Northern  Department,  and 
hears  favorable  news  from  this  quarter.  He  warmly  aids  the  defence  of  New 
York  by  QetL  Lee.  An  instance,  here,  of  his  pnnnptness  and  decision.  He 
guards  against  tones.  Congress  and  Lord  Steriing  press  him  to  continue  his 
aid  to  New  York.  He  strengthens  and  supplies  the  army  around  Boston. 
He  encourages  the  procurement  and  manufiicture  of  the  munitions  of  war. 
The  works  at  Salisbury  in  this  connection.  Death  of  his  friend  and  pastor, 
Bev.  Solomon  Williams.  Trumbull  in  his  relations  t^  this  worthy  man — 
to  his  COiurch— and  to  his  death-bed. Page  243 
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1776. 
Trumbull  aids  the  American  Army  on  its  way  from  Boston  to  New  York.  He 
meets  Washington  at  Norwich.  His  sentiments  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston. 
He  is  informed  that  a  large  body  of  foreign  troops  is  on  its  passage  to  America — 
and  that  a  British  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail  had  left  Halifax^  bound 
for  New  York.  His  preparations  thereupon  both  for  the  Continental  Army,  and 
for  the  defence  of  Connecticut  He  is  officially  apprized  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independenc&  His  views  of  this  Instrument  He  lays  it  before  his  Council, 
and  it  is  referred,  for  official  promulgation  and  record,  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly. Depressed  state  of  American  affairs.  Trumbull  receives  the  Peace 
Propositions  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  as  King^s  Commissioners.  His 
opinion  and  action  thereupon.  They  serve  but  to  render  his  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  New  York  and  Long  Island  more  vigorous.  His  Exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  in  this  connection.  Their  quick  response.  Soldiers  rush  to 
New  York Page  260 
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1776. 
IhSASTBOUS  Battle  of  Long  Island.  Trumbull  not  disheartened — ^but  sends 
leenforoements,  and  animates  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island  to  do  the 
same.  He  appoints  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer.  His  Proclamation  for  this 
purpose.  Forces  from  Connecticut  pour  into  the  Continental  Army.  Wash- 
ington expresses  his  thanks  to  TrumbulL  Trumbull's  reply.  American 
affiuTB  still  in  a  calamitous  state.  Trumbull,  undismayed,  continues  his  ex* 
ertions  for  the  common  cause.    Some  of  his  labors. Page  8*71 
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1776. 
TiiTifBOLL  in  the  department  of  Home  Defence.  The  hostfle  Tanete  and  fleets 
intheSoand.  He  is  made  Chief  Naval  Officer  of  the  State.  He  boilda  three 
low-gaDeTa,  and  a  ahip-of-war.  He  confers  with  ingenioiui  men  about  marine 
devices.  BushneU  and  his  Torpedo  in  this  connection.  Tnunboll  commends 
him  to  Washington.  He  regulates  provision  vessels,  and  goards  against 
predatory  descents,  and  illicit  trade.  He  concerts  expeditions,  in  aid  of 
Washington,  to  drive  the  enemy  finom  Long  Island  and  the  Sound.  These 
expeditkms  described.  He  nidges  Congress  to  adopt  New  London  as  an 
aagiom  for  tiie  Continental  fleet  The  Marine  of  Connectkmt  this  year.  Its 
soocess.  The  Defiance  captures  a  valuable  British  ship  and  brig,  after  a 
sharp  engagement  Admiral  Hopkins  reaches  New  London,  fliom  the  West 
Indiei^  with  valuable  prizes,  and  important  prisoners.  Satis&ctlon  of  Trum- 
IraU. Page  278 
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1776. 
TU7MBULL  and  the  If  orthem  Army.    His  letter  to  Washington  upon  the  fiulure 
of  the  Expedition  into  Canada.    He  urges  renewed  exertions  for  the  defence 
of  the  Northern  Frontier.    They  are  to  be  made.    His  own  preparations 
therefor.    Distressed  condition  of  the  Northern  Army  at  this  time.    Trumbull's 
eflbrts  for  its  relie£    The  enemy  about  to  descend,  in  great  force,  fix»n  Cana- 
da^ and  occupy  the  whole  country  south.    Trumbull,  therefore,  aids  to  form  a 
lake  squadron  ample  for  defence.    His  efforts,  in  other  req>ects,  to  reestab- 
lish the  Northern  Army.     The  testimony  here  of  General  Gates  to  his 
oondoct    Amold^s  defeat    Trumbull  communicates  the  news  to  the  States 
adjacent  to  Connecticut    He  continues  to  reflunish  the  army.    Gen.  Schuy- 
ler warmly  acknowledges  his  services.    His  son  CoL  John  Trumbull  receives 
the  American  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  Arnold.    A  curious  conference 
involving  the  Governor,  between  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Gen.  Waterbur7 
Gen.  Gates  renews  his  thanks  to  TrumbulL    Many  officers  of  the  Northei 
Army  are  recommended  by  Trumbull  to  rewards.    He  sjrmpathuses  wit 
their  grievances,  and  gives  them  counsel    Case  of  Gen.  Schuyler  in  tb 
oonnection.    Soothing  letters  to  him  from  TrumbulL Page  7 
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1776. 
Ak  alarm  fh>m  Rhode  Island.    The  enemy  seize  Newport    The  Connect 
measures  for  defence,  and  the  Governor's  cares  and  duties.    The  prisone 
this  year.    The  Mayor  of  Albany,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  Governor  Bro' 
New  Providence,  and  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  conspicuous  ' 
them.    Trumbull  charged  specially  with  their  custody.    Case  of  F 
particularly  described.      Other    prisoners — where    fix)m — where    co 
Connecticut  is  ovorburthened  with  them.     Trumbull  writes  the  New 
Congress  on  the  subject    His  letter.    The  care  taken  of  them  in  Conn 
Trumbull's  treatment  of  them  illustrated.     He    was  eminently  ? 
His  duties  and  conduct  in  promoting  their  exchange I 
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1777. 
Tbumbuix*  opens  the  year  -with  a  Prodamatioii  for  a  ¥uL  He  devotea  him- 
aelf  to  recrnitixig  the  Contmental  Anny.  The  qrstem  of  additional  bounty 
in  this  connection,  and  a  letter  from  him  on  the  sabject  Preoing  requisi- 
tiona  from  Washington  for  more  troops.  Trumbull  responds — and  how. 
Kenaoed  derastation  from  the  enemy.  Trumbull  prepares.  Danbury  laid 
in  ashes.  Measures  taken  by  him  in  oonsequenoe.  His  Proclamation  against 
home  depredators.  He  guards  against  similar  attacks,  and  for  the  present 
suocessfhlly.  Gallant  expedition  of  CoL  Meigs  to  Sag  Harbor,  and  report 
of  the  same  to  the  Ooyemor.  He  perseveres  in  his  plans  for  home  defence. 
Sends  a  Company  of  Rangers  to  the  seashore.  His  labors  in  the  department 
of  suppliea    Connecticut  the  Pboyisiok  State. Page  318 
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1777. 
TBUMBxniL  hears  that  the  British  fleet  has  sailed  southwards,  but  may  speedily 
return.  His  preparations  in  consequence.  Himself  and  Rhode  Island  military 
affairs.  Military  afliurB  at  the  North.  Trumbull  continues  to  strengthen  the 
army  there.  An  intenriew  between  him  and  a  deputation  of  Oneida  war- 
riors—whom he  conciliates  with  a  "  talk  "  and  with  presents.  Bmgoyne's  un- 
checked progress  southwards.  Defeat  of  Qeneral  St  Clair.  The  shock  to 
the  American  people  in  consequence.  Trumbull  expresses  his  own  bitter  dis- 
appointment in  letters  to  his  son-in-law  WOliams.  These  letters.  Notwith- 
standing defeat,  he  is  still  active  to  reenforce  the  army.  The  tide  turns. 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  and  triumph  of  the  American  arm&  Joy  of  TrpmbuU. 
He  participates  in  a  solemn  Thanksgiving  in  the  Church  at  Hartford .  Page  332 
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1777. 
Trumbull  in  the  naval  sphere.  The  Sound,  as  usual,  hifested  with  hoetQe  ships. 
His  powers,  duties,  and  labors  as  Chief  Naval  Officer  of  the  State.  Prises 
this  year— their  number  and  value.  Trumbull  in  this  connection.  Mari- 
time losses  this  year  small — ^maritime  gains  large.  Prisoners  this  year — ^nu- 
merous as  usual — some  specified.  Trumbull  in  this  connection  again.  Their 
exchange  exacts  much  labor.  Sad  state  of  many  Americans  whom  he  re- 
leased. His  remonstrances  in  behalf  of  such.  Tories  and  malignants  in 
Connecticut  Their  detection  and  treatment  by  TrumbulL  His  care  for  sick 
sol^era  His  care  for  the  fiinning  interests  of  the  soldier.  He  rotates  agricul- 
tural with  military  labor. Page  345 
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1777. 
Trumbull  and  finance.  Large  sums  of  money  pass  through  his  hands.  The  de- 
preciatkm  of  the  Continental  currency.  His  course  on  this  subject  His  views 
remaikably  sound.  "  Psy  as  we  go^'*  his  financial  i^horism.  His  opinion  of  a 
foreign  loan  to  ank  the  biDs  in  circulation.  The  correspondenoe  and  friend- 
ship between  himself  and  John  Derk,  Baron  Tan  der  Oapellan,  of  Holland. 
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ter.  HeLdoaes  the  year  bf  prookuminga  Daj  of  Public  ThankagiTing.  OUiar 
Prodamatioiia  inthia  oonnection.  The  Utle  of  **  Hm  Exoellbhot  "  fiv  tfa* 
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1778. 
SrABYiiro  oonditioii  of  the  American  Army  at  YaUey  Forge.  Washington 
i^peals  to  Trumbull  for  aid.  It  is  rendered.  ICany  droyes  of  cattle  senl 
on.  Gen.  Champion  particulaiiy  active  in  the  matter.  The  Tital  relief  thej 
afforded.  The  policjr  of  Connecticut  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  beef  fbr  the 
army.  Some  of  its  legislation  on  this  subject  Its  pcdicy  and  laws  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  clothing.  The  pains  taken  by  Truqibull  to  procure  mate- 
rials fbr  this  purpose^  and  the  patriotic  industry  of  Connecticut  women  ia 
fhbricating  them  into  garments. Page  864 
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1778. 
Thi  Campaign  of  1*778 — ^its  plans  and  achievements.  Trumbull  as  connected 
with  them.  The  troops  to  be  raised.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  enlistment 
He  sends  two  thousand  troops  to  PeekskilL  Upon  a  call  fh>m  Congress,  h« 
aids  in  perfecting  the  defences  of  the  North  River.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet  under  D'Estaign,  bringing  aid  to  America,  he  prepares  diligently 
Ibr  cooperation.  He  issues  stirring  Proclamations  fbr  raising  troops  to  sup- 
port Gen.  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island.  The  soldiers  and  supplies  he  sent  Fail- 
ure of  the  attempt  to  expel  the  British  from  Newport  His  son,  CoL  John 
Trumbull,  in  the  battles  thera  He  sends  his  fhther  an  account  of  them,  and  a 
map  of  the  battle  grounds.  A  graphic  description  by  the  son  of  his  own 
experience  at  the  time.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  become  mysteriouSi 
American  movements  in  consequence,  and  the  participation  Trumbull  had  in 
them.  Gen.  Gates,  with  a  large  force,  encamps  at  Hartford.  A  public  dinner 
is  given  him  by  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly.  The  (Governor  presenf 
Description  of  the  entertainment  The  problem  of  the  British  plan  solve 
and  the  American  troops  go  into  winter  quarters. Page  31 
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1778. 
Tbumbttll  and  the  Home  Defence  of  Connecticut    The  British  naval  armar 
upon  the  American  station  this  year.    Trumbull's  protection  of  the  ooast 
attention  to  the  Marine.    A  privateer  named  after  him.    The  whaleboa 
tern  gives  him  much  anxiety.    It  degenerates.    He  watches  it  doseljr 
is  sparing  of  commissions.    The  benefits  resulting  to  Connecticut  this 
fipom  his  measures  for  home  defence.    Maritime  losses  few.    They  are 
then  counterbalanced  by  maritime  gains.  The  memorable  capture 
Admiral  Keppel  and  the  Cyrus  by  the  Oliver  Cromwellr— a  Gonnectioi 
of  war.    Its  commander's  letter  to  Trumbull  announcing  the  victory,    . 
era — a  large  nimiber  this  year.    March  of  the  captives  at  the  Battle  o 
toga  through  Connecticut,  on  their  way  to  Yiiginia^    Trumbull*s  arrant 
fbr  it    Case  of  Henry  Shirley,  a  distinguished  prisoner  |a  TnunbuU 
The  handsome  treatn^nt he  received  fimn  the  GoTenior««« •••••••' 
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1778. 

Tkumbttll  and  the  Cdnciliatory  Flan  of  Lord  Norfh.  The  bQUi  embracing  it  are 
fent  to  him  bj  Got.  Tryon  of  New  York.  His  spirited  reply.  He  communicatea 
them  to  Kasaac^iisetts  and  to  Congreas.  The  plan  wholly  foils.  TnimboU 
and  the  Confederation.  Its  articles  are  sent  to  him,  and  he  lays  them  before 
the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  Connecticut    His  views  respecting  them.    He 

'  urges  their  adoption.  Has  long  advocated  some  Plan  of  Unions  and  been 
'  impatient  at  its  delay.  With  Washington  he  censures  Congress  Ibr  its  dilatori- 
ness,  foctioasnessi  and  neglect  of  wholesome  measures.  Trumbull  and  the 
currency  again.  Its  continued  depredation.  His  remedy.  Connecticut,  upon 
his  Kessage,  provides  for  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  writes  the  Con- 
necticut Delegates  in  Congress  on  the  public  debt  With  Erkelaus,  a  patriotic 
foreigner,  he  advises  Congress,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  negotiate  a  foreign 
loan.    His  views  upon  the  scheme  of  regulating  prices  by  law Page  404 
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1778. 
A  DOHBsno  affliction.  Death  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  his  feelings  in  consequence. 
Sketdi  of  the  son.  The  fother  memorializes  Congress  in  behalf  of  his 
son's  accounts  as  Commissary  General  of  the  United  States.  Resolution  of 
Congress  respecting  the  same.  The  Wyoming  Massacre.  Trumbull's  special 
interest  in  the  event  He  prays  both  Washington  and  Congress  for  an 
armed  force  to  avenge  it  His  letters  on  the  subject  Through  his  in- 
fluence^ particulariy,  a  force  is  finally  raised,  under  Gren.  Sullivan — the  savages 
are  chastised — and  protection  is  given  to  frontier  inhabitants.  He  proclaims  a 
public  Thanksgiving. Page  420 

CHAPTER  XXXTI. 
1779. 

Btatb  of  the  Revolutionary  Struggle.  The  main  theatre  of  war  now  at  the  South. 
The  campaign  of  this  year  marked  by  comparative  debility.  Enlistments  diffi- 
cult Trumbull  completes  the  quota  of  Connecticut  in  the  Continental  Army  by 
adding  eight  hundred  men — some  of  whom  participate  in  the  attack  on  Stony 
Point  He  also  furnishes  troops  for  Rhode  Island,  and  supplies  the  fomishing 
there  with  food.    His  Brief  for  the  purpose.    The  enemy,  much  to  his  joy, 

.  abandon  Newport  He  calls  for  four  thousand  troops  to  cooperate  with 
D'Estaign,  upon  the  expected  return  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  North. 
His  Proclamation  for  the  purpose.  D'Estaign,  however,  sails  for  the  West 
IndiesL  Trumbull  hears  from  various  quarters — and  particularly  torn  Aj> 
thur  Lee  in  Paris — that  a  fierce  renewal  of  the  devastating  poliqr  of  the 
British  King  and  Ministry,  is  designed.  His  precautions  in  consequence.  The 
enemy  land  and  pillage  New  Haven.  Trumbull  hears  of  it  by  express— or- 
ders out  firesh  troops — and  sends  to  Washington  for  help. Page  431 

CHAPTER  XXXTII. 

1779. 
Xbs  attack  on  Fairfield,  and  report  of  a  projected  attack  on  Hartford.    Trum- 
holl's  measures  in  consequence.    The  attack  on  Norwalk,  and  his  measures. 
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The  alanna  upon  other  parte  of  the  Conxieoticiit  ooast,  and  hia  saooeeafol  watdi 
ftihieas  against  future  hoetUe  desoenta.  Maritime  loaaea  and  gains  this  jrear 
Ixws  of  the  Oliyer  Cromwell  and  of  the  priyateer  Governor  Trumbull.  Hm 
whaleboat  system  again,  and  Trumbull. Page  441 

CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

1779. 

Obxat  want  of  money.  Depredation  of  national  Bills  of  credit  deepened 
£i|^t  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  apportioned  on  Connecticut  bj 
Congress.  The  impossibility  of  raising  this  sum.  Trumbull^s  anxiety  on  th< 
subject — and  his  confidence  in  the  ftiture  ability  of  the  nation.  His  views  oi 
the  finances  of  the  country  shown  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Laurens.  He  hean 
Ax>m  Baron  Capellan,  asking  for  an  American  Agent  to  reside  secretly  amon^ 
the  Dutch — and  soliciting  also  fix)m  hun  a  circumstantial  account  of  Americai 
transactions,  resources,  and  prospects.  Trumbull  gives  the  account  in  a  lette: 
of  great  length  and  ability.  The  letter.  It  was  shown  to  the  President  an< 
members  of  Congress  before  it  was  sent,  and  it  was  highly  approved.  Capel 
Ian  delighted  with  it  as  a  most  energetic  defence  of  the  American  cause— anc 

.  makes  advantageous  use  of  it  to  counteract  English  views  and  opinions  regard 
ing  America^  He  so  writes  Trumbull — ^and  in  his  letter  speaks  feelingly  of  him 
self  and  his  own  life.    Tribute  to  the  patriot Page  45] 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1780. 
The  Campaign  of  1780.    Another  Valley  Forge  scene.    The  Continental  Arm] 
starving  again  in  its  winter  quarters.    The  portion  of  it  upon  the  North  Rive 
relieved  by  TrumbuU.    Testimony  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custison  thi 
point    The  army  distressed  for  support  during  most  of  the  year.    Trumbull 
therefore,  called  upon  for  extraordinary  exertion.    A  change  made  by  Congrea 
in  the  Department  of  Supplies.    Trumbull  under  the  new  organization.    H( 
furnishes  provisions,  tents,  camp  equipage,  and  gabions  and  fascines,  to  Wash 
'  ingrton.    He  supplies  Etlian  Allen  with  powder.    His  task  rendered  doubly  dii 
flcult  on  account  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  national  currency.    Tet  h 
achieves  it    The  whole  subject  of  finance  in  Connecticut  is  committed  to  J 
special  care.    Favorable  results.    A  new  Congressional  plan,  started  this  y 
for  improving  the  currency,  is  sustained  in  Connecticut Page 

CHAPTER   XL. 

1780. 
Tbumbull  and  military  affairs  at  the  North.    Devastations  by  the  enemy  ? 
Jerseys,  and  elsewhere.     The  forces  raised  by  Trumbull  for  Continental 
ice,  and  for  Home  Defence.    Enlistments  diflacult.    An  alarm  upon  the  Hi 
River.     Washington  applies  to  Tnirabull  for  aid.     Arrival  of  a  French 
and  naval  force  at  Newport.     High  expectations  of  the  country  in 
quence.    Preparations  for  cooperation.   Trumbull,  through  La  Fayette,  c 
ulates  Count  Rochambeau  and  Admiral  Temay,  upon  their  arrival, 
not,  however,  blockades  the  French  fleet    TrumbuU  orders  on  troof 
quarter.    Another  alarm.     Clinton,  with  a  formidable  armament,  is 
to  be  m  Long  Island  Sound.    The  Governor's  measures  in  cons 
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A  meetiiig  between  the  American  and  Frendi  Commandera-in-diieC  at  Hart- 
ftrd,  to  arrange  a  combined  plan  of  operations.  Their  expenses  in  Oonnecti- 
cat  are  paid  fiom  the  State  Treasuiy.  Their  imposing  reception  at  Hartford, 
the  Goyemor  being  present  Tlieir  first  interview  in  the  street  near  the  State 
Hoose.  Their  subsequent  interview  and  consultation  at  the  house  of 
Gd.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth.  Trumbull  shares  in  all  their  deliberations.  The 
result  Escorted  by  the  Governor's  GuardSf  and  amid  the  roar  of  artillery^  the 
Commanders-in-chief  depart  for  their  respective  Head  Quarters.  Washington 
on  his  way  hears  of  Arnold's  treason. Page  476 

CHAPTER   XLI. 

1780. 
Trumbull  aids  to  rebuild  Fairlield  and  Norwalk.  British  marauding  expedi- 
tions upon  the  western  frontier  of  Connecticut  Similar  expeditions  from  Long 
Island — ^particularly  from  a  band  of  '* Associated  Loyalists"  at  Uoyd's  Nedc 
Trumbull's  precautions.  Illicit  trade,  and  forays  upon  Long  Island.  Trum- 
bull  in  this  connection.  Capture  of  Qen.  Silliman,  and  counter-capture  of 
Judge  Jones.  Trumbull  restores  Silliman  to  liberty.  The  Governor  and 
naval  defence.  Maritime  prizes  this  year  comparatively  rare— losses  incon- 
siderable. Gallant  capture  of  the  Watt  by  the  frigate  TrumbulL  The  army 
goes  into  winter  quarters.  Trumbull  and  Col.  ^eldon's  regiment  of  Horse. 
The  Duke  de  Lauzun,  and  his  famous  corps  of  Hussars,  take  up  their  quarters 
at  Lebanon.  Their  appearance  and  mode  of  life  at  this  time.  A  dinner  given 
by  the  Duke  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  and  Baron  Montesquieu.  Trum- 
bull present  Sketch  by  Chastellux  of  his  appearance,  and  of  his  **  saying 
grrace  "  at  the  repast  Another  sketch  of  him  by  the  same  hand,  and  also 
of  CoL  Jeremiah  Wadsworth Page  489 

CHAPTER  ILII. 

1780. 
The  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  London  of  the  Govemor^s  son — Col.  John  Trum- 
bull— against  all  reason  and  justice — upon  a  charge  of  treason  committed  in 
America.  The  son's  description  of  the  event  Benjamin  West  interposes  iti 
his  behalf  with  the  Ring.  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  distinguished  men  lend  him 
their  aid.  He  is  finally  liberated — goes  to  Holland,  in  accordance  with  par- 
ticular instructions  from  his  &ther,  to  labor  for  a  loan  of  money — and  then  re- 
turns to  America.  The  father's  anxiety  and  feelings  on  the  subject  The  cruel 
treatment  never  forgotten.  Death  of  the  Governor's  wife.  Trumbull's  gpet 
Her  character.  Extract  from  a  sermon  preached  at  her  funeral  A  cotempora- 
neous  Obituary  Notica  Her  patriotic  sacrifices  and  conduct  A  scene  of  con- 
tribution for  Revolutionary  soldiers  m  the  Church  at  Lebanon,  in  which  Mad- 
am Trumbull  figures  conspicuously Page  602 

CHAPTER  ILIII. 

1781. 

OlMXBAL  view  of  the  Campaign  of  1781.    Theatre  of  war  chiefly  at  the  South. 

Again  a  starving  army.  Washington  writes  Trumbull  ofits  distresses,  and  sends 

on  Gen.  Knox,  and  afterwards  Gen.  Heath,  to  explain  tiiem  personally.  Aletter 

2» 
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finom  Ijiox  to  Washingtoii,  describing  his  intenriew  with  TmmbuU.  Trcim« 
builds  voeBgareB  for  sapply.  Jl  letter  from  Gen.  Heath,  describing  his  inter- 
Tieir  with  the  Goyemor.  New  supplies  forwarded.  Some  officers  in  the 
CoBoecticQt  Line  discontented  becaose  of  not  receiving  their  ftill  pay.  They 
CMBpiam  to  Washington,  who  writes  Trumbull  on  the  subject  Trumbull  re- 
Sjpoads,  explaining  the  circumstances,  and  vindicating  his  State.  The  offlcers 
eomiiMie  their  complaints.  Another  letter  from  Trumbull  rebuking  the  mal- 
eoBtenti^  and  again  vindicating  Connecticut.  Great  dearth  of  money.  Trum- 
hofl,  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  General  Assembly,  strives,  but 
i&  vain,  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Holland.  Great  demand  upon  Connecticut  for 
nooey.  Notwithstanding  its  exceeding  scarcity,  Trumbull  continues  hope- 
ftU — and  at  last  procures  funds  enough  to  pay  the  offlcers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Coimecticiit  line Page  516 

CHAPTER   XLIV. 

1781. 
QwK.  Washikotok,  on  his  way  to  Newport,  to  meet  Count  Rochambeau,  stops 
at  Hartford,  and  consults  with  Gov.  Trumbull    In  Hartford  he  orders  a  Court 
ICartial  for  tlie  trial  of  Alexander  Mc  Dowell,  a  deserter — who  is  hanged.    A 
report  that  Washington,  on  his  way  to  Newport,  would  be  intercepted  and 
seized  by  the  enemy.    Trumbull's  precautions  in  consequence.    Another  meet- 
ing between  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  Trumbull,  and  others,  in  regard 
to  a  plan  for  combined  military  operations — held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Webb, 
in  Wethersfield.    Extracts  from  Trumbull's  Diary  illustrative  of  the  event 
A  dinner  given  the  Generals  at  the  public  expense.    The  plan  of  that  cam- 
paign which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  American  arms,  was  concerted  at  tliis  interview  in  Con- 
necticut   This  plan.     Washington,  to  execute  it,  calls  for  more  troops. 
Trumbull  responds  to  the  call    He  sends  a  pressing  message  on  the  subject 
to  the  General  Assembly.     Its  favorable  results.     The  French  army  marches 
through  Connecticut  to  join  Washington  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.     Th 
attention  and  entertainment  it  received  on  its  way.     Lauzuu's  Legion  of  Hr 
sars  leaves  Lebanon,  highly  delighted  with  the  hospitality  they  had  receiv 
Trumbull's  humane  feelings  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  deserter,  who,  at  h 
anon,  was  condemned  to  be  shot     A  French  offlcer's  reminiscence  of  Tru 
bull Page  ' 

CHAPTER   XLV. 

1781. 
Trumbull  spends  several  days  with  his  Council  at  Danbury.     Hints  fi 
Diary  of  his  journey  and  occupation  there.     At  Hartford  he  hears  of  A 
memorable  attack  on  New  London.    This  attack.     Ho  sends  for  carefu 
ments  of  all  its  material  circumstances.     His  letter  communicating  th 
to  Gen.  Washington.     He  at  once  restores  the  defences  of  New  1/ 
sends  thitlier  an  additional  force — writes  for  a  part  of  the  French  fl 
stationed  there  for  the  winter — and  communicates  with  Gov.  Greene 
Island,  and  with  Washington  again,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Cc 
and  the  Northern  States  generally,  in  a  reliable  posture  of  defence. . 
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CHAPTSE  ILTI. 

1781. 

FORATS  upon  Gonnecticat  Hoetile  ships  in  the  Sound.  Tramball*8  oontinned 
Tigilanoe.  An  attack  opon  tones  at  Lloyd's  Neck — and  upon  other  points  of 
Long  Island.  Loss  of  the  frigate  Trumbull — and  of  the  Confederacy.  An- 
other crisis  of  want  among  the  troops  on  the  North  River — and  relief  afford- 
ed by  TrumbulL  He  hears  of  the  triumph  at  Yorktown.  The  joy  it  gives 
him.  His  letter  to  Washington  on  the  victory.  Extract  fW>m  Washington's 
reply.  Trumbull,  however,  still  continues  his  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign.   He  proclaims  a  Thanksgiving Page  549 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

1782. 
MiUTABT  events  of  the  year.  England  inclined  to  peace.  The  United  States, 
however,  continue  their  military  preparations.  Trumbull  in  this  connection 
again — and  in  connection  with  war  debts,  confiscated  estates,  refugees,  and 
deserters.  He  superintends  a  new  census  of  the  State—prepares  the  Susque- 
hannah  Case  for  trial — and  arranges  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a 
Dauphin  of  France.  Prisoners,  and  his  negotiations  for  their  exchange.  He 
remonstrates  against  the  course  taken  by  the  enemy  in  this  matter,  and  coun- 
sels retaliation.  Naval  matters  and  illicit  trade.  He  is  still  active  in  Home 
Defence,  although  this  year  there  are  no  material  depredations.  His  measiu'es 
for  suppressing  illicit  trade  bring  upon  him  the  slanderous  charge,  fh>m  a  few 
worthless  traders  and  tones,  of  being  himself  engaged  in  it  His  Memorial  to 
the  G^eral  Assembly  on  the  subject  He  is  thoroughly  vindicated.  Maritime 
prizes  and  losses  this  year.  Not  deluded  by  any  prospects  of  peace,  he  main- 
tains the  little  navy  of  Connecticut  with  unabated  interest Page  558 

CHAPTER  XLVIIl. 

1782. 
Nbootiations  for  peace.  Trumbull^s  views  of  their  basis.  These  views  shown 
particularly  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Silas  Deane.  Explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  letter  was  written.  Deane  in  Europe  at 
the  time— and  has  heard  of  nothing  but  disasters,  severely  &tal  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  He  therefore  sends  over  propositions  for  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain.  His  letter  &lls  into  the  hands  of  foes  to  America,  and  is  ma- 
terially altered  from  its  original  shape.  The  alterations.  Aa  changed,  Trum- 
bull receives  the  communication,  with  a  request  that  the  plan  it  contained 
should  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  Trumbull  replies 
as  if  to  propositions  from  an  alien  enemy,  in  a  firm,  patriotic,  and  indignant 
strain.  The  sentiments  he  expresses  are  inwrought  into  all  the  negotiations 
for  closing  the  war.  The  French  Army  marches  from  Virginia  for  Boston,  to 
embark  for  the  West  Indies.  Trumbull  provides  again  for  their  passage  through 
Connecticut  The  American  Army  goes  into  winter  quarters.  Everything  indi- 
cates a  speedy  end  to  the  war.     Trumbull  proclaims  a  Thanksgiving.  Page  571 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1783. 
Abbiyjll  of  the  Prelhninary  Articles  of  Peace,  and  Proclamation  for  a  Cessation 
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of  HofltQities.  Tnimbnll  FDoeivee  the  Proclamation  ftom  GongreM.  Aooom* 
panjing  teatiiiiony  of  Eliphalet  Dyer  to  his  Bervioes.  Testimony  also  to  th* 
same  point  of  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  AnniTersaiy  Disoonne 
before  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  Connecticut  Trumbull  directs  the  due  piib> 
lishment  of  the  Proclamation.  The  ceremonies  at  Hartlbrd  upon  the  ocoasloii. 
Celebrations  elsewhere  in  Connecticut  Trumbull  reHered  ftom  flirthflr 
military  preparations.  He  secures  the  arms  and  military  stores  of  the  States 
and  protects  the  public  property  generally.  He  attends  to  the  liquidation  of 
war  accounts.  He  receives  intelligence  of  the  Ratifications  of  a  Qeneral 
Peace,  and  of  the  contemplated  discharge,  in  NoTember,  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  His  letter  to  Henry  Laurens  on  the  event  of  peace.  He 
writes  letters  congratulatory  on  the  event  to  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Prios^ 
David  Hartley,  Richard  Jaclcson,  Baron  Capellan,  and  others.  The  tone  of 
these  communications.  Extract  fh)m  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over,  he  advocates  solid  harmony  with  Great  Britain.  A  remarkable  letter 
fipom  his  pen  to  the  Karl  of  Dartmouth,  in  this  connection — ^in  which,  particu* 
larly,  he  introduces  and  pleads  the  case  of  the  Hon.  John  Temple. .  Page  580 

CHAPTER  L. 

1788. 
Thi  new  policy  of  Congress  for  funding  the  national  debt,  and  restoring  publio 
credit  Commutation  money  for  the  officers  of  the  army  a  part  of  it  Publio 
opinion  on  this  subject  divided.  Trumbull  upon  it  brought  into  colMon  with 
a  minority  of  his  constituents.  The  reasoning  of  the  opponents  of  this  policy-^ 
particularly  against  commutation.  Their  public  action  thereupon,  and  the 
public  ferment  Reasoning  of  Gk)v.  Trumbull  and  others  in  favor  of  thig 
policy.  He  commends  the  whole  national  system  to  the  Greneial  Assemblj 
of  Connecticut,  and  urges  them,  by  taxation,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  public  credit,  and  do  justice  to  creditors.  The  People  jealous  of  a  Federal 
Gk>vemment  with  powers  within  itself  competent  for  its  own  support  Trum- 
bull in  favor  of  audi  a  government  The  National  Arm,  in  his  view,  ought  to 
be  strengthened. Page  594 

CHAPTER   LI. 

1783. 
GovEBNOR  Trumbull  now  an  old  man — has  been  In  the  public  service  ov 
half  a  century — and  determines  to  retire.    He  g^ves  notice  of  his  intentic 
to  the  General  Assembly,  in  October,  in  a  Farewell  Address  which  he  entitif 
his  "Last  Advisory  Legacy."    The  document    Comment    Report  and  Reso^ 
tions  thereupon.    Explanation  of  the  jealousy  in  Connecticut  of  the  pov 
and  engagements  of  Congress.    Extensive  sympathy,  both  at  home  i 
abroad,  in  the  sentiments  of  Trumbull's  Farewell  Address.    Washingtc 
opinion  of  it,  and  his  friendship  for  TrumbulL    They  harmonized  in  V 
political  creed. Pag© 

CHAPTER  LII. 

1783. 
Truxbull  receives  a  present,  with  an  accompanying  letter,  from  the  Ti 
fiodety  of  JBnkhuyzen,  in  Holland,  as  a  testimonial  of  reqpect  for  his 
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goiabed  8enrioe&  The  letter— «dditioEial  ones  from  San  (Gabriel  Teegelan,  and 
GiqpeUanr- and  TramboU^a  reply.  His  son,  OoL  John  Tramball,  now,  upoa  the 
natoration  of  peace,  oonauUs  with  hia  firther  aa  to  hia  fbture  occapation  for  Hfe. 
The  intenriew  between  them  on  thia  matter  aa  deecribed  by  the  aon.  The  aon 
goea  abroad  to  perfect  himaelf  aa  a  painter.  The  fether'a  eiforta  to  promote 
hia  auooeaa.  He  writea  Borke^  Dr.  Prioe^  and  othera  in  hia  behalC  Hia  affeo- 
tion  for  him.  Hia  friendahip  and  correspondence  with  Dr.  Price.  He  receiyea 
from  the  latter  hia  principal  political  pamphleta,  and  takea  paina  to  republish 
and  circulate  one  important  one  among  hia  countrymen.  The  Susquehannah 
Case  engagea  hia  attention  anew.  It  ia  abjudicated  at  Trenton — againat  Con- 
necticut The  diaappointment  to  Trumbull  The  CkmncQ  of  Safety  enda  ita 
labors.  American  aoldiera  return  to  their  homea.  Waahington  reaigna  hia 
commission.  The  last  military  scene  of  the  Bevolution  is  dosed.  Trumbull 
proclaima  hia  laat  Thankagiving. Page  616 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

1784-1785. 
Trumbull  superintenda  the  collection  and  liquidation  of  military  aooounta.  Un- 
der instructions  from  the  Greneral  Assembly,  he  urges  Cong^ress  to  add  the  ex- 
pense of  defending  the  sea-coast  and  western  fix>ntier  of  Connecticut  to  the 
debt  of  the  Continent  Reasons  for  this  application.  The  question  of  grant- 
ing the  Impost  Power  to  Congreaa  ia  warmly  agitated  in  Connecticnt  Com- 
mutation, taxatiim,  and  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  become  mingled  up  with 
it  Excitement  intenae.  A  Petition  to  Congreaa  againat  Commutation,  and 
the  Impost  Power,  emanateafrom  the  Lower  Houae  of  the  General  Asaembly, 
and  a  Convention  at  Middletown  addreases  the  people  on  what  it  atylea  the 
public  grievancea.  The  reasoning  of  the  objectora.  A  &ctioua  uneasineas, 
consequently,  among  the  people  of  the  State.  Trumbull's  course  at  this  crisis. 
Testimony  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  respecting  it  He  diadoeea  hia  feara  for 
the  pubhc  order  and  safety  in  a  letter  to  Greneral  Washington.  The  letter. 
Washington's  reply.  He  labors  assiduously  to  allay  the  political  storm.  His 
argruments  on  the  side  of  law,  order,  good  &ith,  and  good  government  By 
whom  aided.  Looked  to  as  the  only  pilot,  he  is  urged,  notwithstanding  bis 
resignation,  to  continue  in  his  post  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  He  per^ 
sists,  however,  in  his  purpose  of  retirement  from  public  life,  and  Matthew 
Griswold  is  chosen  in  his  place.  The  Address  to  Trumbull  from  Dr.  Joseph 
Huntington's  Election  Sermon  in  May.  The  public  policy  for  which  Trum- 
bull has  labored,  achieves  at  last  a  signal  triumph.  The  popular  ferment  sub- 
sides. Commutation  comes  to  be  thought  a  harmless  measure  of  justice. 
Connecticut  grants  Congress  the  Impost  Power.  Trumbull's  high  satis- 
fiu!tion Page  629 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

178^1785. 
Trumbull,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  expresses  his  own  anticipations  of  hap- 
piness in  retirement  from  public  cares.  Washington's  reply.  Upon  his  with- 
drawal from  office,  the  General  Assembly  appoint  a  Committee  to  devise  some 
suitable  testimonial  of  respect  They  report  an  Address  to  his  Excellency, 
and  an  eaoort  upon  hia  leaving  Hartford  for  Lebanon.    The  Address.    A  re- 
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plj.  Bh  deptrtore— «eooited  b^  the  Qannat*B  Qoards,  «  depotatioii  ftom 
the  Legklatore,  the  High  SherilT  of  HMtford  Ooontf,  and  nomeroiM  gentl^- 
meo  of  diafeinetioiL  His  life  in  retiraiMnt  Hit  twwiruM  as  •  miw^mit^ 
particalaiiy  hit  Bngliah  debCiL  Ho  mamorialiaM  the  LsgialAtorB  iqwn  tiw 
■abrjoot  of  renraiienitioii  for  hii  past  terHoei^  and  preaeoti  some  mnariEald* 
fecti  in  his  own  histoij.  Hia  patriotic  saorifloea  appear  in  a  striking  ligliL 
Benumeration  aDo wed. Page  64T 

CHAPTSE  LT. 

1785. 
Trumbull  devotes  himself  to  the  duties  of  religion.  Biblioal  literature,  diTinitj, 
and  correspondenoe  on  theological  subjected  emploja  large  share  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  oomposes  sennons.  Some  of  his  oorrespondence  with  Presideni 
Stiles.  He  is  attacked  with  malignant  ierer.  His  sickness,  and  his  death. 
His  ftinersl,  and  extracts  from  a  sennon  preached  on  the  occasion.  His  tomfa^ 
and  its  occupants.    His  epiti^h. Page  66S 

CHAPTSE  LTI. 

1785. 
Tbb  general  and  profound  grief  upon  the  death  of  Goremor  TrumbulL  Obita- 
ary  and  other  notices  of  the  event  One  from  the  Hartford  Oourant  A  let* 
ler  of  oondolence  addressed  by  Washington  to  Jonathan  TrumbuH,  Junior. 
Bztract  ih>m  an  Election  Sennon  delivered  a  ftw  months  after  his  decease  hf 
Bev.  Levi  Harti  of  Preston.  Summary  of  his  life  and  character.  His  patriot- 
ism. His  industry  and  toiL  His  character  as  a  son — as  a  husband — aa  a 
fethsr  as  a  friend,  oompanicm,  neighbor,  and  philanthropist— and  as  a  Ghri^ 
tian,  and  a  schcdar.  His  prodence  and  wisdom.  The  American  natkm  was 
baptised,  in  his  name,  "Brother  Jonathan."  The  harmony  of  his  moral,  in- 
triliwtnal,  and  sensitive  feculties.    Conclusion. Page  676 
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CHAPTER    I. 
1710—1740. 

TRuuBULL'f  birth  and  ancestry.  Of  bis  father.  Of  his  talents  and  early 
education.  Ho  prepares  for  College,  and  enters  Harvard  University. 
His  course  in  College  Of  his  classmates — particularly  Church  and 
Hutchinson.  He  graduates,  and  prepares  for  the  ministry.  This 
purpose  is  changed  by  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  he  embarks  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  still  continues  his  studies — what  these 
were,  and  their  effect  upon  his  mind  He  is  soon,  and  repeatedly, 
elected  a  Kepresentative  in  the  General  Assembly  from  his  native 
town  He  is  made  Speaker.  He  is  elected  to  the  post  of  Assistant. 
His  marriage,  and  his  first  child. 

In  the  thriving  agricultural  town  of  Lebanon,*  Connec- 
ticut— ^upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  street  which  extends  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  length — ^in  a  house  situated  near  the  old 
Congregational  Church — Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  bom  on  the  "  12th  of  October,  1710." 

He  sprang  from  a  family,  which,  it  is  now  fully  estab- 
lished, is  a  branch  of  the  Tumbulls  of  Scotland,  and  owed 
its  heraldic  origin  to  the  desperate  gallantry  of  a  young 
peasant,  who  when  one  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  being 
engaged  in  the  chase,  was  attacked  by  a  bull,  and  was  in 
imminent  danger — "  threw  himself  before  the  king,  and  with 
equal  strength,  dexterity,  and  good  fortune,  seized  the  animal 
by  the  horn,  turned  him  aside,  and  thus  saved  the  royal  life. 
The  king,  grateftd  for  the  act,  conmianded  the  hitherto  ob- 
scure youth  to  assume  the  name  of  Tumbull^  and  gave  him 
an  estate  near  Peebles,  and  a  coat  of  arms — three  bulls' 

*8o  named  by  the  BeT.  James  Utoh,  from  a  swamp  of  c$dair$  in  the  **  Ono 
MUe  Propriety.*' 


heads,  with  the  motto,  Fortuna  fayet  axtda^ci" — bearings  which 
ue  still  preserved  in  the  Americ4i>.  branch  (^  the  fiunilj. 


The  first  ancestor  of  Jonathan  Trumhvdl  in  this  oountiy, 
John  Trumhle — for  so  the  name  was  spelt  until  the  year 
1766 — came  from  Cumberland  County  in  England,  and  set- 
tled in  Rowley,  Essex  County,  Maasachusetts — from  whence  . 
one  of  his  sons,  also  named  John — a  highly  respectable  man, 
who  in  1640  had  been  made  a  ft'eeman,  in  1686  a  deacon  in 
the  church,  and  in  1689  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia — emi- 
grated to  SuSield,  Connecticut,  somewhere  near  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  This  settler  in  Connecticut  had  four 
Bona — John,  Joseph,  Ammi,  and  Beooni — the  first  of  whom 
became  afterwards  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  Watertown, 
Connecticut,  and  was  the  father  of  John  the  poet  and  cele- 
brated author  of  M'c  Fingal.  The  second — when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age — between  1704  and  1708 — moved  to  Leba- 
non in  the  same  State,  where  be  established  himself  as  a 
merchant  and  a  former.  The  third  moved  to  East  Windsor, 
where,  probably,  he  tilled  the  soil.  The  fourth  settled  in 
Hebron,  also  as  a  merchant  and  a  farmer,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  well-known  historian  Benjamin  Trumbull. 

Joseph,  of  Lebanon,  the  parent  of  the  subject  of  this  m 
moir,  was  "a  respectable,  strong-minded  farmer,"  says  ) 
grandson  John  the  painter.  He  was  "  a  substantial  ma 
afiirm  all  the  accounts  we  have  respecting  him.*  It  wa 
fine  township,  that  in  which  he  located  himself — of  a  m- 

■"He>eemitoliaiebs«n  Identified  with  mMt  of  the  enWrprue*  of  th«  > 
wja  lion.  L.  IlebBrd  or  Lebanon — writing  ai  rap«eting  him,  >fter  ■  tatrt/t 
■n^tutioD  of  Noorda.    Es  wu  long  uptun  of  tha  Lahanon  Tnin-BaDd, 
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erately  hilly  surface,  with  a  chocolate  colored  soil,  generally 
a  deep,  unctuous  mold,  well  adapted  for  grass  and  grains — 
and  agriculture  was  almost  universally  the  business  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  furnished  quite  a  demand  for  merchandise, 
as  did  also  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  compara- 
tively well-populated — so  that  in  his  double  capacity  of 
trader  and  planter,  Joseph  Trumbull  had  a  fair  field  for  ex- 
ertion, and  seems  to  have  thriven  well.  His  own  advantages 
for  instruction  had  been  quite  limited,  but  he  had  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  knowledge,  and  determined — the  more  earnestly 
because  of  a  sense  of  his  own  deficiency — ^to  provide  his  off- 
spring with  every  opportunity  for  cultivating  their  minds 
which  the  times  could  afford — sparing  for  this  purpose  no 
care  or  expense  within  his  means.  "He  made  it  his  first 
object,"  testifies  his  grandson,  to  give  to  his  children  "that 
first  blessing  of  social  life" — education.* 

His  son  Jonathan,  in  the  promise  of  his  youth,  answered 
all  the  fond  desires  of  his  father.  He  early  developed  fine 
talents,  and  a  most  amiable  disposition.  He  was  fond  of 
books  and  study,  and  when  placed,  as  was  probably  the  case, 
with  the  clergyman  of  his  parish — the  Rev.  Samuel  Welles — 
to  prepare  for  college,  he  made  rapid  and  commendable  prog- 
ress. How  far,  and  with  what  zeal,  he  entered  into  the 
sports  of  boyhood,  we  are  not  informed.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  most  vigor- 
ous constitution — that  his  habits  were  very  active — and  that 
he  did  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  tending  to  impair  a 
body,  or  deteriorate  a  mind,  formed  for  enduring  industry 
and  energy. 

In  1723,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  college — well 
fitted,  though  very  young — an  ingenuous,  modest  boy — from 
his  tender  years,  and  retired  life  hitherto,  quite  bashful,  it  is 
reported.  He  at  once  applied  himself  carefully  to  his  college 
studies,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  scholar.  To  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  he 
speedily  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  he 

*He  had  eight  children — four  sons,  and  four  dsnghtere — ^viz. :  Joseph,  Jona- 
than, John,  David,  Kary,  Abigail,  one  Hannah  who  died  yoong,  and  a  second 
Hannah,    ffia  wife  was  Hannah  Higley  of  Simsbniy  Conn. 
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subsequently  became  so  great  a  proficient  that  be  was  able  to 
compile,  chiefly  for  bis  own  use,  a  grammar  of  tbe  langoage, 
and  to  use  its  phrases,  in  after  years,  freely  in  his  oorrespond- 
ence  with  learned  men.  He  became  soon  also  skilful  in 
mathematics,  and  familiar  with  all  the  studies  of  the  day. 
By  his  college  mates  he  was  universally  beloved.  The  great 
steadiness  and  sincerity  of  his  conduct,  particularly,  attracted 
respect — qualities  which  his  subsequent  life,  in  all  its  long 
extent,  exhibited  with  unvarying  constancy. 

The  natural  turn  of  his  disposition  was  decidedly  serious — 
80  much  so  that  we  find  him,  even  while  a  Freshman  in  col- 
lege — at  an  age  and  under  circumstances  not  particularly  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  growth  of  piety  in  the  youthful 
mind — joining  a  secret  Eeligious  Society  in  the  Institution  to 
which  he  belonged — ^which  was  organized  for  the  special  pro- 
motion of  morality  and  devotion,  and  to  encourage,  among 
its  members,  love,  charity,  harmony,  and  all  the  virtues. 
The  Articles  or  Canons  of  this  Society,  are  fortunately  pre- 
served.* Begulce  vitce  as  they  were,  both  to  the  youthful  stu- 
dent, and  throughout  life  to  the  man,  as  divine,  merchant, 
civilian,  magistrate,  parent,  neighbor,  and  fiiend — as  in  the 
same  manner,  in  striking  similarity,  were  to  Washington 
those  excellent  though  quaint  "rules  for  behavior  in  compa- 
ny and  conversation,"  which,  evincing  his  "rigid  propriety 
and  self-control,"  he  in  boyhood  compiled  with  his  own 
handf — we  here  give  them  entire.  They  are  dated  "Cam- 
bridge January  ye  10 — Anno  Domini  1723,"  and  are  entitled 
"The  articles  which  all  that  belong  to  the  Private  Meeting, 
Instituted  at  Harvard  College,  1719,  assent  unto." 

"  It  being  our  indispensable  Duty,"  they  proceed,  "  as  well  as  undeni- 
able Interest,  to  improve  all  Opportunities  and  Advantages  that  God  is 
graciously  favoring  us  with,  to  his  Honour  and  Glory,  and  our  eternal 
welfare,  as  also  to  avoid  all  those  Temptations  and  Allurements  to  eff 
which  we  are  in  Danger  to  meet  with,  And  to  Edifie,  encourage,  and  e 
cite  one  another  in  the  ways  of  Holiness,  and  Religion :  we  do  to  tl 
end  assent  to  the  following  articles,  viz : — 

*  Upon  a  Bcrap,  in  his  own  handwriting,  among  the  Papers  of  Trumbull  in 
Conn.  Hirttorical  Society, 
t  They  8till  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Washington  himsel^ 
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1.  "  That  we  will  meet  together  for  the  worship  of  God  twice  in  a  week, 
▼iz.,  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath-Day  Evenings. 

2.  '*  Being  met  together,  we  shall  as  God  enables  us,  perform  the  sev- 
eral injunctions  of  our  meeting,  the  first  (as  to  his  station  in  College) 
beginning,  and  so  Proceeding  to  the  last,  except  any  one,  for  gdod  rea- 
sons, shall  Desire  to  be  Excused. 

8.  **  That  we  will  bear  with  one  another*s  Infirmities,  and  that  we  will 
Divulge  Nothing,  of  what  nature  soever,  that  is  done  at  our  meetings. 

4.  "  When  we  are  absent  from  our  meetings,  we  will  endeavor  to  be- 
have ourselves  so  that  none  may  have  occasion  to  speak  Evil  of  us. 

5.  **  That  all  manner  of  disagreeing  Strifes  or  Quarrcllings  with  one 
another  shall  be  suppressed  by  us,  and  that  we  will  live  in  Love,  Peace, 
and  Unity,  one  with  another. 

6.  **  That  if  any  one  sees  or  hears  another  speak  anything  unbecom- 
ing a  Member  of  such  a  society,  he  shall  reprove  him  as  far  as  he  shall 
think  the  Reproof  worthy,  but  he  shall  do  it  with  all  Meekness,  Love 
and  Tenderness  towards  him.*^ 

Articles  these,  which  breathe  the  beautiful  spirit  of  charity, 
and  guide  to  innocence  of  life,  to  peacefulness,  and  to  happi- 
ness. Trumbull  seems  to  have  observed  them  carefully 
throughout  his  college  career,  and  to  have  reaped  their  legiti- 
mate fruits.  With  gratified  hope  as  a  scholar — with  a  flatter- 
ing academical  honor — accomplished  for  usefulness  in  future 
life — he  took  his  degree,  and  graduated  in  1727 — in  a  class 
consisting  of  thirty-seven  members — ^all  of  whom,  save  one — 
Benjamin  Kent,  who  died  in  1788 — and  perhaps  one  other — 
Belcher  Noyes,  who  died  in  the  same  year  with  himself — it 
was  the  remarkable  fortune  of  Trumbull  to  survive. 

Conspicuous  among  these  his  classmates  were  Benjamin 
Colman,  Belcher  Hancock,  Benjamin  Church,  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, and  eight  others — of  which  eight  all  were,  subsequent- 
ly, either  professors  of  theology,  or  pastors  of  churches,  of 
good  repute,  and  two  of  them,  together  with  Church,  mem- 
bers with  Trumbull,  through  college,  of  the  secret  Keligious 
Society. 

Church  and  Hutchinson  deserve  to  be  particularly  noted 
here — ^because,  in  after  years,  they  were  so  singularly  con- 
trasted in  public  life,  with  their  former  classmate  and  friend. 
Church,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution — then 
distinguished  as  a  highly  skilful  physician,  and  a  member 
from  Watertown  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Assembly — 
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was  accused,  and  justly,  of  a  traitorous  correspondenoe  with 
the  enemy,  and  was  placed,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  strict 
custody,  under  the  charge  and  keeping  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull— of  which  fact  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

Thomas  Hutchinson — ^in  after  years  the  celebrated  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  able  historian  of  that  province- 
was  as  much  noted  for  his  tory  principles  and  tory  zeal,  as 
Trumbull  was  for  his  convictions  and  conduct  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  More  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  in 
America,  he  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Mother-Country— espoused  the  views  of  the 
British  Ministry — ^labored  assiduously  and  ably,  yet  treach- 
erously to  his  native  land,  in  their  support — ^and  was  visited 
with  the  supreme  indignation  of  his  countrymen. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  common  Alma-Mater 
should  have  nursed  characters  so  utterly  in  contrast  as 
Church  and  Hutchinson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Trumbull  on 
the  other — that  the  same  lessons  of  liberty  and  patriotism, 
from  the  same  glowing  pages  of  Greek  and  Koman  history, 
could  produce  upon  youthful  minds — similarly  fostered, 
imder  circumstances  of  birth,  age,  and  country  all  alike — di- 
vergencies so  world-wide  apart — that  the  wounds  of  a  bleed- 
ing fatherland,  should  have  turned  those  sympathies  which 
in  college  life  ran  calmly  and  sweetly  in  the  same  direction, 
in  the  one  case  into  the  gall  of  contempt,  in  the  other  into 
the  anodyne  of  pity — that  all  the  impulses  of  the  two  former 
should  have  centered  in  tyranny,  and  those  of  the  last,  nobly 
and  exclusively  in  freedom! 

Immediately  after  graduating,  Trumbull  returned  to  his 
home  in  Lebanon.     His  feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion — 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  one  who  had  carefully 
observed  the  articles  of  that  private  Society  in  college,  t 
which  we  have  referred — becoming  every  day  more  and  mo 
earnest,  ripened  at  last  into  the  saving  faith  and  hope  of  tl 
Christian  believer.     He  then  at  once  joined  the  Church  ' 
Lebanon  in  full  communion,  and,  following  the  strong  be 
of  his  inclinations,  commenced  the  study  of  theology  w 
his  revered  pastor  and  intimate  personal  friend,  the  Rev,  S 
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mon  Williams.  After  applying  himself  with  assiduity  to  all 
the  preparatory  studies,  he  was  in  due  time  licensed  to 
preach — and  very  soon  after  commencing  this  duty,  was 
received  with  such  satisfaction  in  the  church  at  Colchester, 
that  a  cordial  invitation  was  extended  him  to  settle  over  it 

But  Heaven  had  otherwise  decreed.  While  deliberating 
on  this  call,  a  domestic  affliction  turned  the  current  of  his 
life  into  another  channel.  An  elder  brother,  his  brother  Jo- 
seph, who  had  been  engaged  in  business  with  his  father,  and 
who  had  sailed  upon  a  commercial  adventure  abroad  in  one 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  fimiily,  was  lost  at  sea.  This 
sad  calamity  occurred  in  June  1782,  upon  a  voyage  to  Lon- 
don. For  a  long  time  a  forlorn  hope  was  entertained  that 
the  vessel  in  question  might  have  been  captured  by  the  Al- 
gerines ;  but  this  hope  proved  fiillacious.  Joseph  was  never 
heard  of  more. 

The  loss  of  this  son,  together  with  that  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  which  wholly  belonged  to  the  family,  was  very  dis- 
tressing to  the  aged  father.  He  found  himseli^  in  conse- 
quence, unfitted  to  adjust  his  mercantile  concerns  without  the 
assistance  of  his  son  Jonathan — who  was  the  only  member 
of  the  family  qualified,  in  the  then  complicated  state  of  an 
extensive  business,  to  adjust  them,  and  to  administer  upon 
the  estate  of  his  deceased  brother.  This  son,  therefore,  he 
called  to  his  aid.  Jonathan  at  once  undertook  the  duty,  and 
devoting  himself  to  it  with  industry,  became  at  length  so  in- 
volved in  commercial  occupations,  and  so  essential,  through 
his  services,  to  their  success,  that  upon  the  urgent  request  of 
his  father,  he  declined,  though  with  reluctance,  the  call  of  the 
church  at  Colchester — ^abandoned  his  early  and  favorite  pur- 
suit— and  became  a  merchant  This  new  employment  di- 
verted him,  of  course,  from  ecclesiastical  into  the  study  of 
business  aflFairs,  and  threw  him  at  once  into  active  intercourse 
with  men.  It  placed  him  in  position  to  take  part,  if  he  chose, 
in  all  civil  affairs,  and  to  figure,  if  he  so  desired,  in  the  sphere 
of  politics,  legislation,  and  public  office — ^a  sphere  which  he 
almost  immediately,  as  we  shall  see,  began  to  occupy,  and 
which,  in  connection  with  mercantile  business,  he  filled  till 
nearly  the  dose  of  a  long  and  most  honorable  life. 
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It  is  a  remark  of  Tnimbull's  classmate  Hutchinson,  that 
"  many  of  the  first  characters  in  Massachusetts  were  at  first 
probationers  for  the  ministry,  and  afterwards  made  a  figura 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  legislative  or  executive  courts  of  the 
province."  Stoughton,  Read,  Gridley,  and  Judge  Stephen 
Sewall,  illustrate  this  remark  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  Gurdon 
Saltonstall,  and  Jonathan  Trumbull,  strikingly  illustrate  it 
in  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  more  remarkably,  we  think, 
than  any  who  preceded  him.  Such  persons,  after  their  ordi- 
nation particularly,  adds  Hutchinson,  "ought  to  have  very 
special  reasons  for  leaving  their  profession  for  a  civil  employ- 
ment." The  reason  in  Trumbull's  case  has  been  already 
noted.  It  was  a  special  and  an  imperative  one.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this — as  we  progress  with  his  life,  that  will  be 
found  to  have  been  a  most  wise  dispensation  of  Providence^ 
which  even  through  a  startling  bereavement — through  the 
sad  accident  of  a  brother's  death,  and  the  infirmities  of  a 
father  almost  broken  with  sorrow — took  him  fi*om  the  com- 
paratively narrow  sphere  of  pastoral  life  in  a  humble  coun- 
try village,  to  move  in  the  grander  orbit  of  a  whole  State, 
and  a  whole  Country,  for  their  political  salvation  and  deliv- 
erance. 

Though  exceedingly  occupied,  immediately  after  his  broth- 
er's death,  with  the  cares  of  business,  his  mind,  accustomed 
to  thoughtfulness,  and  trained  to  investigation,  sought  and 
found  new  resources  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  in  the 
study,  particularly,  of  history  and  civil  jurisprudence.     Of 
law,  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  relations  of  business,  he 
soon  made  himself  master.     With  the  history  especially  of 
his  own  country,  and  of  the  Motherland,  and  with  that  of 
communities  and  nations  generally  as  it  develops  the  causer 
of  their  rise,  decline,  and  fall,  and  instructed  him  in  the  vi 
nous  policies  and  principles  of  government,  he  made  himsd 
familiar.     Civil  jurisprudence,  in  fact,  became  with  him  noT 
a  most  favorite  study,  and  to  quite  an  extent  supplanted  b 
old  taste  for  divinity,  though  he  never,  throughout  his  li 
neglected  this  last  important  science. 

So  well  informed  did  he  soon  become  upon  public  afi 
generally,  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  fide 
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and  discretion,  that  in  1783,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  was  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Lebanon  to  represent 
their  interests  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  He 
was  again  elected  to  the  same  office  in  1736 — again  in 
1787 — again  in  1788 — again  in  1739,  during  which  year  he 
was  also  chosen  to  the  honorable  post  of  Speaker  of  the 
House — and  again  in  1740,  during  the  May  Session  of  which 
year  he  found  himself  chosen,  by  the  whole  body  of  Free- 
men, to  the  post  of  an  Assistant,  and  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  his  native  Colony.  Positions  these  of  honor  and 
trust — ^in  quick  succession,  and  while  he  was  but  a  youth — 
which  show,  on  the  part  of  Trumbull,  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
public  esteem.  How  he  conducted  himself  in  them — ^with 
what  vigor  or  wisdom — we  have  no  records  to  show — ^but 
certain  it  is  that  to  have  attained  the  Speakership,  in  the 
highest  deliberative  body  of  Connecticut,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-nine  years  old,  and  the  post  of  Assistant  in  a  body, 
which,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice — such  was  the  taste 
and  demand  of  the  age — was  to  be  composed  of  "grave  and 
reverend  seignors" — was  a  flattering  distinction,  and  indi- 
cated ability  and  good  conduct  of  no  ordinary  character. 

During  this  whole  period  of  eight  years,  and  on  after- 
wards, down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Eevolution, 
Trumbull  pursued,  with  industry,  his  vocation  as  a  merchant 
Of  his  management  and  experience  in  this  department  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  particularly,  afl^r  we 
have  brought  his  public  life  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  1763.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  his  energy  in 
mercantile  affairs  was  great,  his  judgment  sound,  and  his 
success,  for  some  thirty-two  years,  certain  and  abundant. 

In  1735,  Love  "showed  his  plumage"  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  merchant.  December  ninth  of  this  year — at  the  age 
of  twenty -five — ^he  married  Faith  Robinson,  the  daughter  of 
the  wise  and  venerable  Rev.  John  Robinson,  of  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  great  grand-daughter  of  that  femous 
John  Robinson  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  first  Pilgrim 
emigration  to  the  New  World.  She  was  then  a  blooming 
girl  of  seventeen — of  fine  intelligence  and  manners — of 
benevolent  heart — of  discreet  and  virtuous  conduct — and 
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promised  richly  to  become  what  she  afterwards  was^  " 
amiable  and  exemplary  pattern,"  for  nearly  forty-five 
that  she  lived  with  her  husband,  ''of  conjugal,  matenud,  and 
every  social  aflFection." 

The  first  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  bom  Mardh 
eleventh,  1787,  who  was  baptized  Joseph — and  who  was 
destined,  after  a  partnership  for  many  years  with  his  fitther 
in  business,  to  run  a  short  but  brilliant  career  in  the  service 
of  his  country — ^to  figure  as  the  first  Commissary-Gteneral  of 
the  United  States  in  our  struggle  for  Independence — to  be 
elected  by  the  national  American  Congress  one  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  its  Board  of  War — and  finally,  afl«r  being  worn  out 
in  health  solely  by  his  arduous  labors  for  his  native  land,  to 
die  in  the  midst  of  the  Bevolutionary  contest,  at  a  comparar 
tively  early  age,  a  martyr  to  the  glorious  cause  of  American 
Liberty. 


CHAPTER    II. 
1740—1750. 

TmuifBT7Z.L'a  public  oCBoes  and  services.  War  between  Spain.  France,  and 
JBngland.  Oonnectiout  takes  an  active  part  in  it.  Trumbull  is  deeply^ 
interested.  As  a  znilitary  officer,  he  is  busy  in  furnishing  troops  and 
•  applies.  He  is  charged  by  CoDnecticut  with  highly  important  and 
honorable  trusts  in  connection  with  the  war.  Is  a  principal  counsellor 
upon  military  enterprises,  and  upon  ways  and  m.eans.  He  renders  val- 
uable service,  and  is  in  high  repute,  but  does  not  himself  take  the 
field.     Three  children  are  added  to  his  family. 

During  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  from  1740  to  1750, 
Trumbull,  by  a  vote  of  the  People,  held  every  year  the  post 
of  Assistant  In  1745,  he  was  appointed  to  be  of  the  Quo- 
rum for  the  County  of  Windham  for  the  year  ensuing — ^in 
other  words,  an  Assistant  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  In 
1746,  in  1747,  in  1748,  and  in  1749,  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  County  Court  of  Windham,  and  in  the  last  men- 
tioned year  Judge  also  of  the  Probate  Court  for  the  same 
district. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  various  duties 
which  thus,  in  a  public  capacity,  fell  to  his  lot,  we  are  unable, 
from  the  want  of  memorials,  to  speak  particularly.  But  it  is 
dear  that  in  their  performance  he  was  assiduous,  and  that 
from  the  General  Assembly  he  received  frequent  marks  of 
confidence.  Upon  himself — ^in  addition  to  his  general  duties 
as  legislator  and  Assistant — was  repeatedly  devolved  the 
business  of  auditing,  with  the  Treasurer,  the  public  accounts — 
of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  public  loans — of  enforcing 
payments  due  to  the  Colony,  especially  those  from  debtors 
whose  affairs  were  in  any  degree  complicated — of  converting 
sterling  bills  of  exchange  into  gold,  and  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds to  special  objects — of  superintending,  at  times,  the  re- 
pair of  public  buildings — occasionally  of  managing  Indian 
difficulties — and  particularly,  in  1747,  of  adjusting,  with  a 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  boimdary  line  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  on  the  north — a  deli- 
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cate  and  most  difficult  task,  in  the  controyersy  as  it  then 
isted  between  the  two  Colonies. 

But  a  controversy  far  more  exciting  and  important  than 
this  about  boundary,  roused  Trumbull  during  the  period  at 
present  under  consideration.  For  now  occurred  that  French 
and  Spanish  War,  which — declared  first  between  England 
and  Spain  in  1639,  and  between  England  and  France  in 
1744 — was  continued  down  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748 — nearly  ten  years.  Commencing  in  resistance  to  an 
outrageous  claim,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  exclusive  control 
of  the  Southern  American  seas,  and  of  all  territory  on  the 
southern  confines  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America — ^the 
French — ^upon  like  claims  to  territory  in  the  west,  east,  and 
north  of  America,  to  the  fisheries  at  the  east,  and  to  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  seas  from  Maine  to  the  coast  of  Labrador — joined 
in  the  contest.  And  from  Porto  Bello  on  the  Bay  of  Pana* 
ma  to  the  easternmost  point  of  Newfoundland — Grora  Onta- 
rio to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs — ^from  the  Hudson  and  Kennebec 
rivers  to  the  majestic  St  Lawrence — all  was  stir  upon  the 
water — all,  but  specially  at  the  east,  was  bustle,  danger,  and 
contest  upon  the  land. 

There  were  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  West  Lidies — 
against  the  Floridas — against  Louisburgh.  There  were 
French  armadas — formidable  to  New  as  the  Spanish  armada 
was  to  Old  England.  There  were  alarming  invasions  by 
Spain  of  Georgia — but  particularly,  at  the  North  and  East| 
there  were  numerous  land  attacks  by  the  French  on  English 
settlements,  and  molestation  upon  all  the  frontiers  by  the 
Indians  of  Cape  Sable,  St.  Johns,  Penobscot,  Norridgwork, 
and  Canada.  In  addition,  there  was  the  swarming  of  French 
privateers  and  men  of  war  upon  our  coasts — ^plimdering  and 
capturing  vessels  to  such  an  extent  as  not  only  at  times  to 
endanger  our  fisheries,  but  to  close  them  absolutely  againa 
our  sailors,  and  to  render  all  maritime  business  whatevei 
perilous  without  a  convoy. 

It  was  indeed  a  stirring  and  an  anxious  time,  this  who^ 
period  of  the  war,  to  all  of  New  England — ^to  no  part  of 
more,  except  a  portion  of  the  east  bordering  more  nearly 
the  seat  of  contest,  than  to  Connecticut — ^and  among  the  ( 
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zens  of  this  Colony,  save  to  its  Governor  and  the  general 
officers  in  immediate  command  of  its  forces  in  service,  to  no 
one  hardly  as  much  so  as  to  Assistant  Jonathan  Trumbull. 

He  had,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  ships  upon  the  ocean. 
As  merchant,  he  sent  them  to  the  West  India  isles,  and  past 
Newfoundland,  sometimes  with  cargoes  in  part  derived  from 
the  fisheries  in  that  region,  on  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  London, 
and  to  other  places  in  England.  He  had,  therefore,  a  deep 
interest  in  the  security  of  maritime  commerce.  But,  more 
than  all — ^he  knew  the  dangers  and  embarrassments  which  his 
country  had  suffered,  for  many  weary  years,  from  French  and 
Spanish  claims  to  dominion  in  the  New  World — that  the 
French,  particularly,  had  been  a  lasting  scourge  to  New 
England,  and  New  York— wasting  their  froritiera— sweeping 
off  great  numbers  of  their  inhabitants— slaughtering  their 
troops,  most  of  them  the  flower  of  New  England  hope — and 
checking,  consequently,  the  progress  of  trade,  husbandry, 
the  useful  arts  generally,  and  of  literature,  morals,  and  relig- 
ion. He  felt,  therefore,  the  liveliest  anxiety  that  their  power 
to  do  future  mischief  should  be,  not  only  crushed,  but  extir- 
pated. Like  his  fathers  before  him,  he  even  fasted  and 
prayed  for  a  result  so  propitious — so  momentous  in  its  bear- 
ings on  the  progress  of  American  civilization,  prosperity,  and 
peace. 

Into  all  the  war  measures,  consequently,  taken  by  Connec- 
ticut, he  entered  with  alacrity — ^not  only  so  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  but  also  because  of  a  military  office  which  he 
then  sustained — for  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1739, 
when  the  militia  of  the  Colony  were  organized  into  thirteen 
regiments,  Trumbull  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Twelfth. 

It  became  his  duty,  therefore,  as  forces  were  ordered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  aid  in  raising  the 
quotas  required  fix)m  his  own  regiment — sometimes  to  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and,  as  requested  specially  by  the  Colonial 
Authorities,  to  "urge  upon  the  people  motives  for  enlist- 
ment"— to  furnish  those  who  did  enlist  with  supplies — ^to  see 
to  the  distribution  of  their  bounty  and  wages — sometimes  to 
impress  men,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing — ^to  appoint 
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places  for  the  rendezyous  of  the  soldieifli  ftnd  see  them  utti* 
mately  marched,  under  proper  officers,  to  their  destmatioos 
for  actual  service. 

Not  a  year  of  the  war  passed  in  which  Conneotiout  did 
not  raise  troops-HSometimes  more,  sometimes  less — but  at  all 
times,  considering  her  resources  and  population,  for  herself  a 
very  large  proportion— now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  oontesi, 
some  for  the  West  India  expedition  under  Admiral  Yemon 
and  General  Wentworth,  victims  alas,  nearly  all,  of  a  terri- 
ble plague  at  Cuba — ^now  more  than  a  thousand  for  the  enter- 
prise against  Louisburgh — ^now  one  thoasand  for  an  invaaioii 
of  Canada — and  now  many  for  frontier  and  sea-coast  defenoe 
upon  the  D'Anville  Alarm — at  an  expense  during  the  oon- 
test,  all  told,  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounda. 
Trumbull,  therefore,  it  is  obvious,  in  his  own  sphere  as 
military  officer,  had  no  small  share  of  duty  to  perform. 

But  it  was  not  with  his  own  regiment  alone,  and  within  a 
limited  military  district,  that  his  care  was  bestowed.  He  was 
frequently  charged  by  the  Colony  with  important  general 
services  in  regard  to  the  war,  and  sometimes  with  vital  nego* 
tiations.  He  was  called  upon  to  supply  arms  and  military 
stores  for  expeditions  at  large,  and  settle  military  accounts* — . 
but  more  than  all,  and  conspicuously — with  Commissioners 
from  other  Colonies,  and  British  commanders  of  highest 
rank — ^he  was  designated  to  act  as  a  principal  counsellor  ia 

*Thu8  upon  ono  occasion,  with  Ilozcklah  Huntington,  ho  was  appointed  to 
provide,  *4n  the  best  and  moi»t  seasonable  manner,'*  firelocks,  cutlasses,  oar- 
touch-boxes,  and  belts,  for  an  expedition  against  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Poinl, 
Again,  after  an  attack  in  this  direction,  he  was  to  procure  the  arms  belonging  to  a 
portion  of  the  troops,  and  keep  the  same  **  clean  and  in  good  order,"  and  reoeiTt 
and  keep  also  their  ammunition,  and  review  and  report  upon  the  accounts  of  th«ir 
oflicers.  Thus  again  he  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  receipts  giwon  for 
premiums  to  troops  employed  at  Cape  Breton,  and  correct  mistakes,  and  aoooiint 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony.  Thus  again,  with  William  Pitkin  and  Oeoxgt 
Wyllys,  he  was  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  letters  of  Agent  PalnMT, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  muster-rolls  of  the  forces  employed  at  Capt 
Breton,  and  to  secure  the  best  proof  of  the  services  of  these  forces,  and  oomplett 
the  Colony  accounts  in  that  quarter  up  to  the  time  when  the  garrisoning  of  Lonto* 
burgh  was  taken  into  the  hands  of  his  majesty,  and  the  troops  from  OonneotiMt 
returned.  Thus,  yet  again— with  such  men  as  Ebenozer  Silliman,  William  FtU; 
kin,  and  Ourdon  Saltonstall— he  was  employed  to  report  to  the  Colony  ftUI. 
statements  of  dothing,  arms,  acooutrements,  bounties,  and  of  aU  other  ti 
incurred  in  expeditions  to  the  North. 
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the  chief  enterprises  of  the  war — ^to  decide  when  and  how 
they  should  be  undertaken,  and  with  what  outlay  and  dispo- 
sition of  men  and  means. 

Thus  in  1745,  he  was  appointed,  with  Elisha  Williams,  a 
Commissioner  from  Connecticut  to  repair  to  Boston — and 
there,  with  Gbvemor  Shirley,  and  such  other  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  and  from  neighboring  Colonies,  as  should  be 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  to  treat  about  all  matters  relating  to 
the  contemplated  expedition  against  Louisburgh — ^that  cap- 
ital point,  at  once  the  Gibraltar  and  the  Dunkirk  of 
America — ^upon  whose  secure  possession  both  France  and 
England  mainly  depended  for  the  preservation  of  their 
possessions  in  the  New  World,  and  for  which  they  fought 
with  the  fierceness  and  tenacity  of  mastiffs. 

Again  in  1746,  he  was  designated,  with  the  same  colleague, 
a  Commissioner  in  behalf  of  Connecticut,  in  regard  to  a  pro- 
posed enterprise  against  Canada.  With  Governor  Shirley, 
Admiral  Warren  and  others,  he  was  to  consult  about  the 
needful  preparations  and  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
forces  to  be  raised  in  Connecticut — ^to  see  to  their  proper  pro- 
tection by  means  of  an  armed  convoy,  if  their  services 
should  be  demanded — and  generally,  to  decide  upon  the 
time,  method,  and  resources  of  the  expedition.  Facts  show 
that  upon  this  occasion  Trumbull  was  a  principal  adviser, 
and  that  his  counsel  was  followed.  The  fleet  from  Eng- 
land— ^which  was  to  rendezvous  at  Louisburgh,  and  thence, 
under  Admiral  Warren,  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec — was  unaccountably  delayed,  until  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  risk  it  on  the  boisterous  coasts  of 
America.  No  troops  from  abroad,  nor  those  yet  to  be  mus- 
tered in  the  Colonies,  could,  in  Trumbull's  opinion,  get  to 
Quebec,  until  the  winter,  with  its  cold  and  almost  inevitable 
waste  of  men  and  treasures,  should  have  arrived.  He  so 
informed  his  associate  Commissioners,  and  they  had  a  second 
conference,  and  the  expedition  to  Canada  was  postponed. 

It  is  manifest  from  these,  and  other  similar  facts,  that  dur- 
ing the  period  we  contemplate,  Trumbull  was  extensively 
trusted  by  his  native  Colony — ^in  positions  all  of  them  of 
much  responsibility,  and  many  of  them  of  distinguished 
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honor.  He  had  risen  rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  did  noth* 
ing  to  forfeit  it.  His  punctuality,  his  attachment  to  all  the 
solid  interests  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  particularly  his  financial  skill,  sound 
judgment,  and  earnest  love  of  truth,  were  in  univenel 
repute. 

That  he  did  not — himself  the  Colonel  of  a  Begiment — 
take  part  in  actual  warfare—may  appear,  considering  the  in- 
terest he  felt  in  the  war,  and  his  own  fame,  somewhat  strange. 
Had  he  done  so,  his  mon^  perhaps,  might  have  been  the 
fortune — like  that  of  the  brave  David  Wooster  of  Connecr 
cut — ^to  have  figured  before  the  bastions  of  Louisburgh — and 
in  honorable  notice  of  his  services,  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government,  a  lieutenant's  commission 
and  half-pay  during  life.  Or  haply,  his  might  have  been  the 
opportunity,  at  the  head  of  some  im|)etuous  brigade  of  his 
own,  to  have  gloriously  effected  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  Canada. 
Or  in  some  other  form  he  might-  have  signalized  his  prowess 
and  his  skill  in  the  clash  of  arms.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
qualifications  for  becoming  a  military  commander,  as  time 
proved,  were  high.  He  showed  them  abundantly  in  his  after 
life.  But  other  public  duties — such  as  those  already- 
described — and  the  cares  of  private  business — monopolized 
his  attention,  and  prevented  him  from  drawing,  in  person, 
"the  offensive  blade."  Perhaps — as  we  have  sometimes  sus- 
pected— from  the  impulses  of  a  mild  and  clement  nature — 
he   had  some  lurking    indisposition   to  become   "an  iron 


man," 


"  Turning  the  Word  to  Sword,  and  Life  to  Death." 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  however,  that  kept  him 
back  from  the  blood-stained  field,  "it  was  all,"  we  doubt  not| 
"for  the  best."  A  different  sphere  bad  been  decreed  for  bis 
own  display — one  in  which,  indeed,  he  was  to  move  armies^ 
but  not  himself  appear  at  their  head — and  in  which  he  was 
to  acquire  laurels  quite  as  triumphant  as  any  which  have 
ever  graced  the  brows  of  any  military  conquecor,  and  a  fiime 
certainly  more  justly  immortal. 
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During  the  interval  which  we  have  just  now  had  under  con- 
templation, three  children  were  added  to  his  femily.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  son,  who  was  bom  March  twenty-sixth,  1740, 
and  was  baptized  Jonathan^  after  his  &ther.  Like  his  elder 
brother,  he  too  was  destined  to  a  remarkable  career — ^like 
him  to  enter  with  zeal  into  the  cause  of  his  country  when 
the  War  for  Independence  began,  but  in  different  depart- 
ments of  duty — soon  to  become  in  this  war  Paymaster^ 
Gteneral  for  the  Northern  Department  of  the  American 
Army — ^then  Private  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  American  Armies — next,  surviving  the  war,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  first  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States — then  Speaker  of  this  House — ^next  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States — and  last,  succeeding  his  father, 
after  a  few  years,  as  Governor  of  his  native  State,  to  expire, 
at  a  good  old  age,  with  the  mantle  of  gubernatorial  power 
still  wrapped  around  him. 

The  second  of  the  children  of  Trumbull  within  the  period 
on  which  we  dwell,  was  a  daughter,  who  was  bom  January 
twenty-fifth,  1742-3,  and  was  baptized  Faith,  after  her 
mother.  She  too,  like  her  brothers  already  mentioned,  had  a 
Revolutionary  destiny  to  fulfil — one  of  singular  and  startling 
import  She  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Colonel  Hunting- 
ton, afterwards  a  General  in  the  army  under  Washington — 
was  to  follow  her  husband  and  a  favorite  brother  to  the 
"  Camp  around  Roston,"  and  reach  there — not  to  see  a  for- 
midable army,  as  she  expected,  in  quiet  though  watchful 
quarters — ^but  just  when  the  thunders  of  Bunker  Hill  broke 
over  a  scene  of  horrible  carnage — which,  alarming  her  "deep 
and  affectionate"  nature  for  the  safety  of  those  most  dear  to 
her,  drove  her  into  madness,  and  to  a  speedy  death. 

Another  daughter,  third  of  the  three  children  of  whom  we 
now  speak,  was  bom  July  sixteenth,  1745,  and  was  baptized 
Jfary — probably  after  a  long  list  of  Marys  who,  in  her 
matemal  line,  had  home  this  name,  fix)m  the  wife  of  John 
Robinson  of  Leyden,  down.  Her  career  too  was  to  be  con- 
spicuously allied  with  "the  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 
She  was  to  become  the  wife  of  William  Williams — a  patriot 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress — ^who  signed 
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the  Declaration  of  Ihdependence*-and  who  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Bevolutionary  War — as  the  epitaph  oa  his 
tomb  justly  affirms — was  "a  firm,  steady,  and  ardent  firiend 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  darkest  times  risked  his  life  and 
wealth  for  her  defence." 

Striking  destiny — that  of  all  the  children  of  Trumbull 
whose  births  we  have  thus  far  chronicled,  and  whose  hero* 
scope  we  have  briefly  cast  I  We  shall  have  occajsioni  in  a 
future  chapter,  to  note,  and  cast  the  horoscope  of  more. 


CHAPTER    III. 
1750-1763. 

TBaicBULL'a  putlio  offioes  and  servieea.  Case  of  the  Spanish  Snow  St  Jo- 
seph  8Jid  8t  Helena,  and  his  particular  connection  with  it.  He  ben- 
eficially settles  the  controversy  it  involved.  The  second  French  and 
English  War.  The  contributions  of  Connecticut  towards  it,  Trum- 
bull's agency  in  its  prosecution.  He  again  raises  men  and  supplies,  and 
with  Commissioners  from  other  Colonies,  and  British  commanders-in- 
chief,  decides  upon  its  enterprises.  Instances  of  consultation  for  this 
purpose.  He  is  twice  appointed  Colonial  Agent  for  Connecticut  to  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain,  but  declines.  His  letters  of  declination.  Com- 
ment. The  war  closes.  Trumbull's  gratification.  The  fruits  of  the 
war.     General  joy. 

We  oome  now  to  the  period  in  Trumbull's  life  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  Pacification 
of  Paris.  It  is  one  over  which  light  from  memorials  shines 
again  but  dimly — ^but  where  yet  we  shall  find  something  to 
reward  our  attention — one  during  which  office  still  continued 
to  heap  its  honors  on  the  head  of  the  Subject  of  our  Memoir, 
and  War  to  heap  its  public  duties.  Let  us  look  at  him  then, 
as  in  our  last  chapter,  under  both  these  aspects. 

And  first  as  regards  civil  and  judicial  functions.  In  1750, 
he  was  again  elected  Assistant — again  in  1751 — again  in 
1755 — and  again  each  year  in  succession,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  period  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged.  In  1752,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  from 
Lebanon,  and  was  made  Speaker.  In  1753,  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  House — and  again  in  1754,  in  which  year  he 
was  for  the  third  time  honored  with  the  post  of  Speaker.  In 
1750,  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  Judge 
also  of  the  Probate  Court  for  the  County  and  District  of 
Windham.  To  these  two  offices  he  was  also  chosen  for  the 
three  succeeding  years,  with  the  addition,  in  1752,  and  in 
1753,  of  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

In  1754,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  which,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  one  Chief  Justice, 
and  of  four  side  Judges,  and  which  had  jurisdiction  of  all 
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high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  of  all  civil  actions  thai 
came  to  it  by  appeal  fix)m  Inferior  CourtB.    This  honor,  how* 
ever,  Trumbull  declined — ^for  reasons  which  do  not  appear, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  grew  out  of  the  multiplicity  of 
his  business  in  other  directions.    He  declined  also,  the  same 
year,  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  but  filled  that 
of  Judge  of  Probate.    This  last  office,  but  not  the  former,  he 
filled  in  1765 — and  so  also  in  1756.    In  1757,  he  was  again 
chosen  to  both  offices,  and  continued  to  hold  them  by  annual 
re-election,  to  the  close  of  1763.    Besides  his  ordinary  duties 
as  legislator,  and  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  which 
he  fulfilled,  as  heretofore,  with  regularity,  he  was  often  called 
upon,  as  in  previous  years,  to  deal  with  the  finances  of  the 
Colony,  with  its  Indian  afl&irs,  and  at  times  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  of  public  concern.* 

But  the  most  interesting  matter  of  all  in  the  present  period, 
in  a  public  view — save  the  renewed  war — with  which  Colo- 
nel Trumbull  was  connected,  was  that  involved  in  the  fit- 
mous  case  of  the  Snow  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Helena — a  Span- 
ish ship — firom  Havanna,  bound  to  Cadiz — which,  in  1758, 
coming  into  the  port  of  New  London  in  distress,  ran  upon  a 
reef  of  rocks,  and  was  so  damaged  that  it  became  necessary 
to  unload  her  cargo — an  exceedingly  costly  and  valuable 
one — and  deposit  it,  for  safe  keeping,  with  the  then  Collector 
of  the  port,  Joseph  Hill. 

Upon  attempting  to  reship  her  goods,  the  succeeding  spring, 
her  supercargo — Don  Miguel  by  name — could  find  but  a 
small  portion  of  them — the  residue  being  either  withheld, 

*Thu8  in  1751,  he  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  in  relation 
to  intrusions  upon  their  lands,  and  upon  their  case  at  this  time  he  made  an  able 
report — and  in  ITftO  with  the  Mohe^ns,  within  whose  lands  he  was  directed  to 
lay  out  highways.  Thus  he  was  appointed  at  one  time  to  allay  ditficulties  in  tlM 
Church  at  Middletown,  and  fix  the  site  of  a  Meeting  House  there — and  at  another 
time  in  Windsor,  whitlicr,  with  Hczckiah  Huntington  he  repaired,  and  heard  the 
parties  at  variance,  and  there  also  staked  out  the  site  for  a  new  Meeting  Home* 
Besides  all  this,  he  occasionally  had  to  look  after  Houses  of  Correction — to  see  tO 
their  construction,  or  their  repair,  and  to  appoint  masters  for  the  same,  and  Mr 
perintend  their  discharge  of  duty.  The  public  expenses  of  this  period,  bcoaiiN 
of  the  renewal  of  war,  were  extraordinary,  and  Trumbull's  services,  therefbrOr 
in  auditing  accounts,  in  a<]yusting  Uiem  with  subordinate  collectors  and  now 
missaries,  and  in  paying  over  to  the  Colony  its  loans,  and  debts  due,  Wff 
more  than  ever  called  into  requiution. 
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lost,  or  embezzled.  Whereupon  lie  memorialized  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  aid  and  compensation,  and  the  affair  taking 
wind,  soon  created  the  greatest  ferment  in  Connecticut  It 
looked  injurious  towards  foreigners.  It  looked  dishonorable 
for  the  Colony.  It  would  involve  the  Colony,  it  was  sup- 
posed, in  a  heavy  debt  to  owners,  by  way  of  indemnification. 
It  might  lead,  it  was  feared,  to  a  serious  rupture  between 
Spain  and  the  English  Colonies  in  America.  It  gave  rise,  in 
its  course,  to  the  most  unfriendly  imputations  upon  some  of 
the  leading  men  in  Connecticut — and  soon,  becoming  min- 
gled up  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  had  even  the  effect — on 
account  of  attributed  tardiness,  indifference,  and  even  collu- 
sion in  his  management  of  the  case — of  displacing  Governor 
Roger  Wolcott  fix)m  the  Chair  of  State,  and  putting  Thomas 
Fitch  in  his  stead. 

Upon  this  affair— for  its  thorough  investigation,  and 
peaceable  settlement — Colonel  Trumbull,  with  Roger  Wol- 
cott, Junior,  for  an  associate,  became  engaged  by  special  order 
of  the  General  Assembly — and  documents,  particularly  the 
Wolcott  Papers,  show  that  nearly  all  the  labor  connected 
with  it  devolved  on  himself — and  was  discharged  with  fidel- 
ity, and  to  imiversal  satis&ction. 

He  repaired  many  times  to  New  London  about  the  mat- 
ter— consulted  with  the  King's  Attorney  there  respecting 
it — examined  the  parties  concerned,  and  numerous  wit- 
nesses from  various  quarters — ^liquidated  accounts  against 
the  Snow — made  special  search  for  all  that  part  of  her  cargo 
which  was  missing,  and  also  for  the  original  offenders.  He 
made  a  carefiil  inventory  of  the  stores  that  were  left — deliv- 
ered them  at  last,  on  board  the  Nebuchadnezzar,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  Agent  Don  Miguel — ^and  received  fix)m 
him  in  return,  by  letter,  warm  acknowledgments  of  his  "full 
satisfaction  and  thankfulness"  for  "the  favor  and  justice"  he 
had  received.  By  Don  Miguel,  he  wrote  to  Don  Aguedo  and 
Company,  the  owners  of  the  Snow — communicating  to  them 
all  that  had  been  done  for  the  security  of  their  property,  and 
in  a  warm-hearted  spirit — ^wishing,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  God 
would  "grant  Don  Miguel  de  St.  Juan  a  prosperous  voyage, 
and  a  kind  and  happy  reception  by  his  fiiends,"  and  that  the 
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effects,  the  misfortunes  attending  which  he  took  oooaaioii 
deeply  to  deplore,  might  come  safely  to  hand — he  di«minHod 
the  ill-starred,  troublesome,  strife-engendering  agent  and 
cargo  to  take  their  course  for  Spain.* 

To  the  Assembly  of  his  native  Colony,  in  the  oooiae  of 
his  investigation,  he  made  two  reports,  giving  it  as  his  own 
and  as  his  colleague's  conclusion,  upon  the  whole  matter,  that 
the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Connecticut,  and  of  its  Gk>v- 
emors  and  agents,  were  such  as  wholly  to  relieve  the  colony 
from  apprehensions  of  liability  for  the  damages  sustained— 
and  that  the  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  the  supercargo,  as  "  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  evidences,"  had  been  ''  in  many 
respects,  very  strange  and  extraordinary^^ — ^thus  impliedly  ex- 
onerating the  colony  from  blame,  removing  suspicion  from 
those  among  its  leading  characters  who  had  been  severely 
censured,  and  restoring  the  people  to  tranquillity  and 
oontentf 

*  Trambull  also  at  this  time  conferred  spedally  with  Charles  Crosby,  a  ffing** 
CommiMioner  fh>m  on  board  the  British  ship  of  war  Syren,  upon  the  affiilr  of  Um 
Snow — and  dcUvered  to  him  papers  and  evidences  respecting  it,  carefiilly  pr^ 
pared—for  the  purpose  of  having  them  transmitted  to  his  Mijoety's  Seoretaiy  of 
State. 

t  Some  curious  indications  of  TmmbulPs  care  while  examining  this  ease  of  the 
Snow,  remain.  He  kept,  as  he  was  aocustomed  often  to  do— particularly  in  after 
years,  when  engaged  in  important  investigations — a  little  diary  of  his  proceed- 
ings— from  which,  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  facts,  as  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting a  specimen  of  his  talent  in  this  respect,  and  of  his  exactness,  we  make 
the  fhllowing  extract : — 

**  Tuesday,  Dec.  8d,  1754.  Set  out  with  B.  Wolcott,  Junior,  Esq.,  to  New  Lon- 
don on  the  Spanish  Affair  relating  to  Snow  St  Jos  <&  St  Helena— came  to  Nor* 
wich — Costs  paid  by  me — 0.  8.  0.— at  Hortons,  Do.  p.  Wolcott  0.  8.  0. 

**  Took  lodgings  at  Mr.  John  Bichards. 

**  Wednesday,  Deo.  4, 1754.  Went  to  Mr  Stuarts — sent  his  young  man  Templt 
to  Ship  Triton,  to  Capt.  Whitncll — and  he  appointed  to  meet  us  at  Dyshons  at  4 
oTlook  P.  M. — and  accordingly  did — and  conferred  on  the  Spanish  affair— he  afK 
pearcd  ditwatisfied  with  the  Treatment  he  had  met  with,  &  Tho^t  it  not  so  d^ 
as  he  had  reason  to  expect.  After  some  conversation  he  seemed  more  easy — A 
we  ported. 

"  Thursday,  Dec.  5th.  A  line  pleasant  Day.  Capt.  WhitneU  Invited  ns  \m 
Dine  with  him  on  board  the  Ship.  Went  on  board  with  him,  Mr.  Winthrop,  A 
Mr.  Chew — ^Dined — Conversed  on  the  affair— showed  him  the  evidences  in  iStM 
ease,  our  Instructions,  A  the  Kings  Instructions,  ^ko— oame  on  shore.  TmAF 
ble  £1— Wolcott  £1. 

«» Friday,  Dec.  6th.  Very  Bainy,  P.  M.  Went  and  talked  with  Mr.  Hull  CW- 
leotor.  He  thinks  he  hath  d*d  the  Goods,  &  hath  not  the  special  propeilj  cf 
them. 
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But  the  cldef  activity  of  TrambuU  during  the  period  now 
under  contemplation^  so  &r  as  publio  matters  are  con- 
cerned— and  in  the  exhibition  of  which  he  showed,  so  &r  as 
memorials  enable  us  to  judge,  great  zeal  and  wisdom — ^was 
again  in  the  sphere  of  war — of  that^  second  long,  perilous, 
and  wasting  Rrench  War,  which,  renewed  again,  by  formal 
declaration,  in  1755,  was  crowned  finally  by  a  triumphant 
and  lasting  Peace  on  the  Tenth  of  February,  1768.  More 
than  the  war  which  immediately  preceded  it^  this  tasked  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Connecticut,  enlisted  its  zeal,  agi- 
tated its  counsels,  deepened  its  anxieties,  darkened  at  times 
its  hopes,  and  at  times  more  thrilled  the  old  Colony  with 
exultation. 

It  was  conducted  in  all  respects  on  a  grander  scale  than 
the  former— with  fuller  preparations  both  of  men  and  mon- 
ey—with larger  aims— with   more   redoubtable   points  of 

**  Saturday,  Deo.  7th.    Mf^or  Woloott  went  to  Lyme,  &  I  went  home  to  Lebanon. 

**  Sabbath,  Dec  8th— at  home. 

*'  Monday,  9th — at  home.    Migor  Woloott  at  Lyme. 

*^  Tuesday,  10th— Do— Mi^or  Woloott  came  to  N.  Lond. 

*'  Wednesday — 11 — Came  to  New  London — set  oat  after  nine  o'dook— got 
down  near  sunset.    The  Weather  pleasant  this  Week  hitherto. 

**  Thursday — 12th — ^flne  clear  momingp— something  oold — sent  for  Capt  D. 
Coit — Don  Joe — &  Mr.  MoKenzie — ^the  two  Spaniards  put  on  board  the  Ship. 

"  Friday— 18th— very  Bainy— Went  A.  M— ^  ye  Spanish  Mero't  took  ye  Guna 
to  put  on  board. 

**  Saturday— 14— fine  fidr  weather. 

**  Sunday — 15 — Mr.  Adams  preached. 

*^  Monday — ^16 — ^Began  to  Ship  the  Goods  in  Mr.  Sloan's  Stores. 

*^  Tuesday— 17— Continued  Ship'g  from  Do.    Talked  with  Mer.  A  Soriyan. 

'^  Wednesday— 18 — I  went  home— Bainy— prepared  the  Broken  Gtoods— •& 
entertainment  for  Triton,  officers  <fec. 

"  Thursday — 19 — Shipped  the  Bomaindr  from  Do. 

**  Friday— 20— Shipped  from  Chews  or  McKen^e*B  Store. 

'*  Saturday— 21— Continued  Shipping  from  Do. 

**  Sabbath— 22 — at  home— Mr.  Wms  preached. 

"  Monday— 28— Bainy. 

"  Tuesday— 24— Shipped  from  Mr.  MoEenzie'a— come  hither. 

*•  Wednesday— 2&— Bainy. 

**  Thursday— 26 — Shipped  145  seroons  from  Mr.  McKen^e.  Fidi^— Sent  Hen- 
she  to  Cori  Hundngton.    Sugar  111  at  18«— £7.  6.  8. 

**  Friday— 27— Fair.  Henshe  returned.  Trumble  paid  him  £4— Countj  Gout 
held  here. 

^*  SaturdAy—28th— Shipped  Goods. 

**  Sab— 29 — ^Mr.  Adams  preached — ^Dr^  Goddard*B  bam  burnt. 

'*  Monday — 80th— ^flne  weather— Shipped  Goods. 

*^  Tuesday,  Slst— Bainy— 21  djtys.'* 
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attack.  Both  on  the  ocean,  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  land, 
it  was  waged  often  with  the  fierce  energy  of  men  steeled  £at. 
a  dying  struggle.  Dashed,  in  its  beginning — from,  imbeoile 
management  in  the  English  Ministry  abroad,  and  imbecile 
English  generalsliip  upon  the  field  of  strife  in  our  own 
land — more  deeply  dashed  than  the  former  struggle  with  ill- 
success — ^but  in  its  closing  years  far  more  gloriously  crowned 
with  triumphs — ^this  contest  spread  not  only  over  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  but  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
Indies  east  and  west  From  the  Heights  of  Abraham  to  the 
mountains  of  Germany — from  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores 
of  the  Ganges — ^it  made  almost  '^the  xmiversal  air"  strangie- 
ly  vocal  with  the  clash  of  arms — ^for  it  was  France  and  Great 
Britain  now  that  awoke  "the  sleeping  sword  of  war" — 

"  And  never  two  such  KingdomB  did  contend 
Without  much  loss  of  blood," 

and  a  rocking  of  the  world  to  its  centre. 

To  enable  us  to  estimate  properly  the  part  which  Trum* 
bull  acted  in  this  w^ar,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
military  levies  and  supplies  contributed  by  Connecticut  to- 
wards it,  with  which  he,  of  course,  as  a  military  officery  had 
much  to  do. 

In  its  first  year,  Connecticut  raised  from  twenty-five  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  men — in  the  second  year,  twenty -five 
hundred — in  the  third,  one  body  of  fourteen  hundred,  and 
immediately  upon  the  great  alarm  consequent  on  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  by  Montcalm,  another 
body  of  five  thousand — in  the  fourth  year,  under  the  encour- 
aging change  of  men  and  measures  in  England,  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  incomparable  Pitt,  five  thousand — in  the  fifth 
year,  at  first  thirty-six  hundred,  then  four  hundred,  and  next 
one  thousand  more — in  the  sixth  year,  five  thousand — in  the 
seventh  year,  twenty-three  hundred,  this  being  all  the  num- 
ber then  required  by  Secretary  Pitt — and  in  the  eighth  and 
last  year,  at  first  one  body  of  twenty -three  hundred,  and  then 
a  second  body,  upon  the  urgent  request  of  General  Amherst| 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  more.    Thus,  in  all,  a  force 
was  raised  by  Connecticut,  at  different  periods  during  the 
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war,  of  from  thirtj-one  thouBand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  to  thirtj-two  thousand  and  seyenty-five  men — a  force 
exceec^ngly  large,  even  in  its  quota  in  single  years,  and  rel* 
atively  to  her  population  and  means,  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  that  raised  by  any  other  one  of  the  American  Col- 
onies engaged  in  the  war. 

This  army  was  to  be  raised  sometimes  by  enlistment,  some- 
times by  detachment  fix)m  existmg  organizations,  and  some- 
times in  part  by  impressment,  and  sometimes  by  all  these 
methods  combined.  It  was  to  be  officered,  and  formed  into 
companies  and  regiments.  It  was  to  be  armed,  equipped, 
furnished  with  ammunition,  provisioned,  and  marched  to  its 
various  destinations.  It  was  to  receive  bounty,  pay,  and 
martial  discipline  and  encouragement^  generally  before  as 
well  as  after  its  march  for  the  scene  of  action — and  portions 
of  it — as  upon  occasion  of  the  general  alarm  in  1755,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Lake  George — ^and  as  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757 — ^were  to 
be  raised  with  the  utmost  possible  dispatch.* 

The  precepts  for  all  these  purposes— emanating  firom  the 
Governor — were  directed,  as  in  the  preceding  war,  to  the 
Colonels  of  regiments,  as  the  militia  of  Connecticut  was  then 
organized — and  Trumbull,  of  course,  now  advanced  to  be 
Colonel-in-chief  of  the  Twelfth  Begiment^  had  his  full  share 
of  them  to  ftilfil.  His  own  subordinate  orders,  at  this  pe- 
riod, for  enlisting,  detaching,  or  impressing  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  among  his  Papers  that  are  still  pre- 
servedf— orders  also,  not  infrequently,  for  impressing  arms 
and  accoutrements — orders  too,  occasionally,  summoning  to 
his  own  presence,  that  they  might "  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law,"  those  who,  having  enlisted,  had  failed  to  appear — 

*  As  enlistments  during  the  whole  wsr  were  made  for  only  s  single  osmpsign 
at  s  time,  the  work  of  raising  and  equipping  a  new  army  of  Provincials  had  of 
oouae  to  be  gone  over  with  every  year^--and  losses  of  men  end  srms,  wUeh  afe 
limes  were  very  great,  had  to  be  supplied  oonstsntly  by  new  levies,  new  enlist- 
ments, and  new  bounty,  pay,  and  provisions. 

t  At  one  time,  for  example,  from  hie  own  Begiment,  aizty-ibor  men— at  aa* 
othar,  ninety-seven— at  another,  two  hundred  and  aiz^-one— at  another,  ona 
whole  company— and  at  still  another,  the  greater  part  of  several  oompaniea— Ibr 
the  defence  or  relief,  aa  the  Orders  often  expressed  it,  of  "  Crown  Point,**  or  ef 
*'Fort  Sdwaid,  Fort  "VHlUam  Henry,  and  the  parts  adyiMent.** 
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«nd  precepts  sometimes,  accurately  drawn,  for  the  apprdben* 
aion  of  deserters — and  many  acknowledgments  in  writung  bj 
lecruits  of  their  enlistment  All  these,  together  with  nu- 
merous muster-rolls  of  companies,  accurate  copies  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  as  they  were  then  enforced,  and  of  the  Omth 
of  Martial  AUegiauoe,  and  of  the  Laws  of  Conneoticat  in 
relation  to  the  organization  of  troops,  and  to  the  Quartering 
of  his  Majesty's  Regular  Forces  in  the  Colony — ^which  also 
are  to  be  found  among  his  Papers — show  that  his  hands  at 
this  period,  were  full  of  military  duty,  and  that  his  compli* 
ance  with  every  requisition  for  soldiers  was  exact  and  am- 
ple—as was  also  his  compliance  with  the  additional  duty — 
imposed  upon  him  now,  as  in  the  former  war— of  settling 
Colony  accounts — ^purchasing  clothing  and  ammunition — 
aelling  bills  of  credit,  and  receiving  and  disbursing  money 
both  from  the  Treasury  of  Connecticut,  and  from  that  <^ 
Great  Britain.* 

But  he  had  other  duties  also  to  execute  in  connection  with 
the  contest — those  same  which  we  have  seen  him  performing 
in  the  preceding  period  of  warfare — and  which,  calling  for 
the  display  of  great  wisdom  and  sagacity,  placed  him,  with 
the  most  vital  interests  of  his  country  in  his  hands,  on  the 
platform  of  a  Plenipotentiary,  and  high  Counsellor  of  State. 
More  than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  in  hctj  at  this  time,  he 
was  summon^  by  his  native  Colony  to  advise  with  Coramia- 
sioners  from  other  provinces,  and  with  Governors,  and  Com* 
manders-in-chie^  on  the  policy,  plan,  and  execution  of  the 
great  measures  of  the  war,  and  to  apportion  and  direct  publio 
effort 

*  He  had  often,  at  this  time,  to  procure,  and  prepare  inyoices  showing  tha 
quantity  and  price  of  each  article— as  for  three  companiea  of  Conneotioat  TTang 
era,  for  example,  in  the  aervioe  of  the  Earl  of  London  at  Fort  Edward  and  Nun* 
ber  Four,  who  were  placed  under  hia  own  particular  care,  and  for  whom,  in  tlulr 
long  and  dreary  winter  aervice  at  the  North,  he  provided  an  ample  supply  tf 
suitable  cloth  and  coating,  and  good  shoes,  good  flannel  shirts,  yam  and  hofl»- 
and  as,  more  particularly,  for  that  portion  of  the  troops  raised  in  his  own  rcfgio" 
for  which  he  collected,  laigely,  ammunition,  guns,  and  aocoutrementa.    "Mj 
money  for  these  purposes  passed  through  his  hands — as  at  one  time,  two  h 
dred  and  fifty  pounds-Hit  another,  four  thousand  pounds  which  he  receirod 
pork  that  he  had  provided— and  at  still  another,  twenty-two  thousand  pow 
sterling.    Very  numerous  settlements  at  the  Treasury  Department  appear  av 
bis  Papers  at  this  period. 
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In  1766,  lie  was  appointed,  with  Ebeneser  Silliman,  to 
meet  CommissioneTS  finom  all  his  Majesty's  governments,  ia 
New  York — ^there  to  consider  the  general  state  of  the  Colo* 
niea,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  and  report  on  the 
proper  measures  to  be  taken. 

b  1766,  he  was  designated,  with  Phinehas  Lyman,  to  re- 
pair to  Boston — and  there,  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  Qov* 
emor  Shirley,  and  such  other  Oovemors  and  CSommissionen 
as  might  then  meet,  to  consult  on  a  plan,  and  on  ways  and 
means  for  the  next  campaign.  He  was  specially  instructed^ 
on  this  occasion,  to  agree  upon  what  assistance  Connecticat 
should  fhrnish — ^to  solicit  Loudon  for  pecuniary  aid  fixHn 
Oreat  Britain,  both  to  pay  the  Connecticut  troops  to  be  then 
raised,  and  to  settle  for  provisions  already  suppUed— to  confer 
with  his  Lordship  also  about  some  mode  of  preventing  the 
difficulties  which  often  happened  between  the  provincial  and 
the  regular  troops — ^to  see  that  CJonnecticut  was  left  free  to 
i^point  her  own  officers  for  her  own  forces — and  of  all  his 
doings  make  report  to  the  Qenend  Assembly. 

Trumbull  executed  this  last  important  trust  with  great  suc- 
cess— ^particularly  in  r^ard  to  means  for  the  campaign — tor 
he  brought  home  with  him  from  Massachusetts — ^in  a  note, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  receipt — 
the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds,  six  shillings^  and  eight  pence,  to  assist  Connecticut 
"in  carrying  on  his  Majesty's  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point."  It  was  handsome  aid  indeed  for  the 
Colony  Treasury,  burdened  heavily  as  it  then  was  by  the 
expenses  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  reflected  high  credit 
on  Trumbuirs  management-— especially  as,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  obtained  this  money,  he  procured,  and  sent  on  from 
Boston  to  the  Treasurer  of  Connecticut,  the  material  aid  of 
twenty  barrels  of  powder,  twenty  thousand  best  flints,  and 
three  tons  of  bar  lead. 

This  same  year — upon  resolutions  of  the  Gteneral  Assem- 
bly respecting  the  reinforcement  of  Loudon — ^Trumbull — 
with  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  this  time,  as  a  colleague — was  again 
sent  to  meet  his  Lordship,  and  submit  to  his  consideration 
"such  additional  lights  and  assurances  "  in  regard  to  the  cam- 
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paign  BB  were  "proper,"  and  specially  to  arrange  again  bcyth 
for  its  past  and  present  expenses,  that  these  might  be  aoiteblj 
reimbursed  to  the  Colony. 

In  1767,  he  was  thrice  appointed  Commissioner  apon  buai- 
ness  similar  to  that  now  described.  Once,  in  company  with 
Governor  Fitch,  and  Messrs.  Lyman,  Hall,  and  Dyer,  he  was 
to  meet  at  Boston  similar  Representatives  from  neighboring 
Colonies,  and  proJBTer  the  aid  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
troops  from  Connecticut  Again,  with  William  Woloott| 
meeting  other  Commissioners  at  the  same  place,  he  waa  to 
''preconcert  and  adjust  quotas  and  measures  for  applying  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Colonies  against  the  enemy/'  and  ad- 
vise upon  all  such  matters  as  the  Earl  of  Loudon  should  ang- 
gest  Again,  in  October,  in  anticipation  of  a  Convention  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed,  in  advance,  a  Gonoi- 
missioner  for  Connecticut,  with  Ebenezer  Silliman  and  Wil* 
liam  Wolcott,  to  consult  and  report  touching  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  great  struggle.  Again,  in  1768— upon  the  recep- 
tion by  the  Colony  of  a  letter  from  the  elder  Pitt,  uiging 
fresh  enterprises — ^he  was  renewedly  sent^  with  the  same  as- 
sociates, to  fistcilitate  the  schemes  of  this  celebrated  English 
Minister— once  more  to  confer  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  and 
with  Commissioners  from  other  Colonies,  respecting  troops, 
and  their  subsistence  and  supplies.* 

But  Trumbull,  during  the  war,  was  honored  with  appoint- 
ments by  Connecticut  more  elevated  still  than  any  to  which 
we  have  yet  alluded — calling  equally  for  the  exercise  of  his 
best  capacity,  but  upon  a  stage  of  action  far  more  conspica* 
oufl.  Twice,  during  this  time — in  1756,  and  in  1758 — he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Colonial  Agent  at  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  first  appointment,  he  was  eamest)j 


*  In  oonnection  with  hU  duty  as  Commissioner,  Trumbull  had  also  other 
highly  responsible  business  to  execute.  He  was  often,  at  this  period,  oalled  qa 
to  aid  the  Pay  Table  in  preparing  and  forwarding  expense  aooonnts  of  campaignCi 
after  they  had  dosed,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Commissioners — and,  oooasion- 
ally,  to  prepare  statements  of  facts  with  regard  to  particular  expeditions — as  onMi 
for  example — ^the  Governor  and  Phinehas  Lyman  his  associates — with  regavd  tS 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry  to  the  French,  and  to  the  suooof^ 
Mnt  thither  by  ConnecUout-thrt  the  .oooiiiiu  might  be  tnumitted  to  hU  lb|. 
eaty^s  Boards  in  England. 
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Tequested  by  the  Gbneral  Assembly,  in  a  formal  note,  "to 
accept  and  take  upon  him  that  trust — with  all  convenient 
speed  repair  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain'' — and  there  so- 
licit, especially,  a  reimbursemeot  of  the  expenses  incurred  on 
the  part  of  Connecticut  in  carrying  on  the  then  late  expedi- 
tion against  Crown  Point,  and  also  such  further  assistance 
''as  might  enable  this  Colony  to  proceed  and  exert  them- 
selves, according  to  their  zeal  for  the  King's  service,  for  the 
Defence  and  Security  of  his  Majesty's  just  Eights  and  Do- 
minions in  North  America." 

Upon  occasion  of  the  second  appointment,  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  Assembly,  after  repairing  to  London,  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  Colony  there,  in  conjunction  with 
Agent  Partridge,  according  to  directions  such  as  they  should 
jointly  receive  for  this  purpose. 

But  in  both  instances  Trumbull  declined  the  honor,  though 
proper  Letters  of  Procuration,  under  the  public  seal,  were 
made  out  for  him  by  the  Governor — and  he  declined  for  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  two  following  notes,  which  are  from  his 
own  pen.  The  first  was  addressed.  May  twenty-fifth,  1756, 
to  Governor  Fitch,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Whereas  the  Hon^*  *  Assembly,  at  the  Sessions  thereof  in  March  last, 
Toted  to  send  an  Agent  to  Great  Britain  on  the  important  and  weighty 
ai&irs  of  this  Colony,  and  were  then  pleased  to  do  me  so  great  an  honor 
as  to  appoint  me  to  go  in  that  capacity,  I  hare  carefully  weighed  the  mat- 
ter, and  acknowledge  my  obligations  in  gratitnde  to  serre  my  country  in 
whaterer  lies  in  my  power,  considering  every  relatire  duty ;  and  as  noth« 
ing  but  a  sense  of  such  obligations  to  duty  would  be  any  inducement  for 
me  to  undertake  that  important  and  arduous  trust,  so  a  sense  of  my  own 
insufficiency  for  that  service  pleads  my  excuse ;  and  when  I  consider  the 
duties  I  owe  to  my  aged  mother,  whose  dependence  is  greatly  upon  me, 
and  to  my  own  fiunily,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  think  I 
■wy  conclude  ttiat  I  am  not  negligent  or  undutiftil  when  I  decline  the 
service,  and  desire  the  Hon^**  Assembly  to  turn  their  thoughts  on  some 
other  person.** 

The  second  of  the  notes  in  question,  was  addressed,  May 
seventeenth,  1758,  to  the  General  Assembly — and  proceeds 
thus: — 


^On  serious  and  mature  consideration— that  I  have  not  had  the  small 
poz— 4hat  my  peculiar  bodfly  difficultieB  render  mj  taking  it  more  espe- 
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daD  J  dangeroui,  and  that  it  is  at  all  times  frequent  in  London— [eoarfi- 
cring  alao]  the  drcomatanoei  of  my  fiunOy — I  think  It  ia  fit  and  roannr 
aUe  not  to  aooept  and  ondertake  the  important  Trust  of  an  Agant  fer 
this  Ck>kmy  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  onto  which,  at  this  tioMp  jon 
hare  done  me  the  honor  of  an  appointment  With  a  grateftil  senao  cf 
this  ftirther  expression  of  your  confidence,  which  I  hope  nerer  to  IbrfelC^ 
and  an  humble  reliance  on  your  Candor  and  excuse,  I  shall  erer  praj  Ibr 
the  Blesshig  and  Direction  of  the  Ahnigfaty  and  all-wise  God  In  ail  ymiKr 
Coonsds." 

The  drcumstances  of  his  fitmily  then,  it  seems — ^priTato 
duty,  particularlj  to  his  aged  mother,  whose  almost  sole  de- 
pendence he  was — ^for  his  £Either  had  died  in  1766-— certain 
temporary  bodily  ailments,  and  a  little  modest  diffidenoe 
withal  in  his  own  abUi^  for  the  task — restrained  Tromball 
from  a  position  where  it  is  certain  he  would  have  consi»0a« 
ously  maintained  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  and  of 
the  American  Colonies  at  large,  and  filled,  perhaps,  moie 
ftdly  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  home  circle,  the  tmmp 
of  fame. 

How  he  would  have  relished  that  Babel  of  London,  "whose 
restless,  noisy,  chaffering  soul  is  ever  seeking,  and  ever  find- 
ing new  outlets  for  its  busy  energies" — how  he  would  have 
attuned  his  staid  spirit  to  the  fsishions  of  that  Great  World, 
to  its  palaces,  its  Court,  its  King — what  tincture  his  manners 
might  have  taken  where  "the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony  " — 
what  effect  the  habit  of  solving  in  the  crucible  of  negotiation 
and  diplomacy,  with  quick-witted  statesmen,  the  great  inter- 
ests and  questions  he  was  appointed  to  represent^  might  have 
had  upon  his  mind — it  would  be  interesting  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing.  Doubtless  though,  like  the  Ath- 
letsB  of  old,  he  would  have  prepared  himself  "for  the 
World" — ^have  "oiled  his  mind  and  his  manners  to  give 
them  the  necessary  suppleness  and  flexibility  " — ^yet  never, 
we  are  confident,  would  he  have  undermined  his  own 
strength,  or  compromised  his  honor,  his  fidelity,  or 
judgment  He  preferred,  however,  to  remain  at  hom< 
his  own  country — ^here  to  continue  his  practical  services  in 
behalf  of  the  war — ^here  to  rejoice  over  the  abandonment  by 
the  enemy  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point — here  to  catcb 
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the  news  of  Frotenac,  Fort  da  Quesne,  and  Niagara,  taken — 
here  to  exult  oyer  the  surrender  of  Quebeo,  the  surrender  of 
Montreal,  and  the  complete  conquest  at  last  of  the  whole 
countiy  of  Canada  by  the  English  arm& 

And  certainly  to  no  man  in  the  American  World  did  the 
result  of  this  contest  bring  more  unalloyed  satis&ction  than 
to  himself.  At  its  very  outset  he  had  entered  into  it  with  in- 
trepidity and  confidence— -confidence  not  alone  in  the  com* 
bined  strength  of  the  English  and  American  arms,  but  in  the 
fitvorable  purposes  of  Providence  towards  the  Colonies,  and 
in  the  strength  of  that  Almighty  arm  whose  intervention  he 
never  fisdled  to  recognize  and  exalt  "Hath  not  God,"  he 
wrote  to  an  officer  at  the  North,  September  fifteenth,  1755— 
just  after  the  fieunous  defeat  of  Baron  Dieskau  at  Lake 
George — when  the  American  and  British  troops,  after  fight- 
ing with  singular  gallantry  behind  lines  which  they  made  one 
continual  blaze  and  roar,  leaped  at  last  their  breastworks,  and 
put  the  enemy,  two  thousand  in  number,  to  an  entire  rout — 
"hath  not  God,"  wrote  Trumbull  then,  "showed  himself  on 
our  side.  Praise  be  in  your  mouth,  and  a  two-edged 
sword  in  your  hand,  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  God  on 
the  heathen,  and  punishment  on  the  injurious  encroaches 
upon  our  Gracious  Sovereign's  territories!  With  a  hearty 
dependence  on  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  you  may  soon  be  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  St  Frederic,  and  change  its  name  to  that 
of  Fort  Frederic,  or  its  equivalent  Whatever  is  in  my 
power  I  shall  cheerfully  do  to  serve  you  and  our  Country's 
cause." 

And  so,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  as  we  have  seen,  did  Trum- 
bull serve — and  not  alone  in  the  forms  already  described,  but 
also  by  an  active  correspondence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Even  his  business  letters  to  merchants  in  London,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  only  by  trade,  are  stamped  with  his  sug- 
gestions and  his  anxieties  on  the  great  subject  of  the  war, 
and  he  labored  in  these  to  conciliate  interest,  and  stimulate 
effort  in  behalf  of  its  successful  prosecution.*    His  whole 


*  Ootob«r  MYentoeDth,  1768,  for  example,  writing  to  Mesan.  Lane  and  Booth 
hit  ohiaf  buaineaa  oomapondenta  in  thai  groat  commercial  capital,  he  aaya: 
^Hr.  IngenwU,  the  gentleman  mantlmied  in  my  laat,  by  whom  thia  wiU  be  de- 
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heart)  obviously,  was  unintermittedlj  in  the  straggle.  Th6 
Tesult,  therefore,  must  have  been  to  him,  as  just  soggestod^ 
peculiarly  grateful.  A  vast  and  fertile  country,  with  moM 
than  one  hundred  thousand  people— with  an  immense  Indian 
trade,  of  unspeakable  value  to  commerce — ^with  a  command 
of  the  richest  fisheries,  and  with  rare  natural  fiunlities  for  the 
extension  of  empire — had  been  wrested  from  a  foe  which  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  a  scourge,  often  a  most  appall- 
ing one,  to  English  colonization  in  America,  and  which  was 
now  subdued  for  all  time  to  English  dominion. 

What  though  to  Connecticut  alone — ^for  her  share  in  the 
transaction — the  conquest  had  cost — ^in  addition  to  all  parliar 
mentary  grants — ^more  than  four  hundred  thousand  poundSi 
and  great  loss  of  life,  and  years  of  sleepless  anxiety  and  ef- 
fort I  Was  she  not  saved  from  unceasing  bloody  combina* 
tions  among  the  French  and  Indians  to  harass  her  frontiers — 
to  plunder  and  bum  her  settlements — to  rob  her  stores  both 
by  sea  and  land — to  circumscribe  and  annihilate  her  trad^— ^ 
to  cause  her  plows  to  rust  in  the  furrow,  and  her  pruning 
hooks  to  be  turned  into  spears?  Were  not  her  resources  for 
material  improvement  rescued  from  impoverishment  7  Were 
not  her  morals,  her  domestic  and  social  virtues,  her  educa- 
tion, her  literature,  her  arts,  delivered  from  deterioration  and 
waste  7  Had  not  her  heart  escaped  from  being  hardened  and 
steeled  against  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity  and  ciy* 
ilization,  through  the  inevitable  operation  of  a  war  longer 
protracted?  Good  reason,  therefore,  had  Trumbull,  and  Con- 
necticut at  large,  to  rejoice  with  the  whole  country  over  the 
splendid  termination  of  the  French  War.    A  deliverance 

from  enormous  evils  had  been  experienced.    A  "high  point 

— — ■  ^— ^^— — ^-^-^1^— — ^        1  ■  II 

liyered,  goes  from  hence  to  assUt  Mr.  Partridge  in  tnuuacting  the  affain  of  this 
Colony.  'Tia  hoped  that  some  ftirther  reimbnraements  will  be  made  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  extraordinary  ezpenaea  here,  ocoaaioned  by  the  War,  especially  In 
this  present  year,  wherein  this  Colony  hath  exerted  itself  even  beyond  its 
■trength,  encouraged  by  the  hopeftd  prospect  of  success,  and  that  a  reimburse* 
ment  would  be  made.  Although  Providence  hath  denied  success  against  Tioon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  yet  the  reduction  of  Louiaburgh  and  Frontenao  are  aa 
abundant  occasion  of  gratitude  to  the  Director  of  all  events,  and  serve  to  encom^ 
age  our  hopes  for  a  speedy  and  happy  termination  of  the  War,  or  still  greater  sne* 
oeiB  for  the  fhture,  if  it  be  continued.  I  doubt  not  your  readiness  to  alFord  Kbv 
Ingersoll  your  kind  help,  aa  opportunity  shall  present" 
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of  honor  and  magnifloenoe  ^  in  the  march  of  British  empire 
had  been  reached  Parents  and  sons  were  returned  from 
captivity  and  the  dangers  of  war,  to  the  embraces  of  bieth- 
ren  and  friends.  Joy,  therefore,  was  nniyennl  and  nn- 
bounded.  "  This  was  the  general  feeling  and  happy  state  of 
the  country  at  the  return  of  peace." 


CHAPTER    IV. 
1750—1763. 

TnuifBULL  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  home  and  town.  Two  tons,  DaTid 
and  John,  are  added  to  hie  familT'.  Hit  care  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  He  is  active  in  founding  an  Academy  in  Lebanon.  Hie  owa 
TiewB  of  instruction,  studies,  and  scholarship.  He  receives  honorarx 
degrees  troTO.  Yale  College,  and  ttom  the  UniTereitj  of  Bdinborough, 
in  Scotland. 

Wk  turn  now  to  contemplate  Trumbull  from  1760  to 
1768 — &r  as  memorials  allow  us,  and  very  briefly  at  best — 
in  the  sphere  of  his  own  home  and  town. 

During  this  period  two  additions  were  made  to  his  fiunily. 
The  first  was  a  son,  who  was  bom  February  fifth,  1750-1, 
and  was  baptized  David — ^probably  after  his  uncle  who,  when 
a  Senior  in  College,  was  drowned  in  a  mill-pond  at  Lebanon. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  fiunily,  he  too  was  destined  to  serve  with 
distinction,  in  after  years,  the  American  cause— to  become, 
under  his  brother  Joseph,  a  Commissary  for  the  armies  of 
the  Bevolution — ^and,  under  the  Connecticut  Council  of 
Safety,  to  be  a  most  active  agent  in  procuring  and  preparing 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  service  against  the  foe. 

The  second  child  within  the  present  period,  was  also  a 
son,  who  was  bom  June  sixth,  1756,  and  was  baptized  John. 
Remarkable  indeed  was  his  destiny  I  Like  his  brothers  he 
also  was  to  be  linked  in  with  the  Bevolution,  but  in  different 
and  novel  forms.  He  was  to  become,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
War,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  illustrious  Commander-in-chief  of 
our  armies — ^in  the  second  year,  was  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant 
General  to  General  Gates  in  the  Northern  Department — was 
to  experience  actual  service  in  the  battle-field,  amid  the 
dying  and  the  dead — ^but  more  than  all,  was  to  beooma^ 
through  his  pencil,  the  world-renowned  graphic  historiognh 
pher  of  the  great  events  and  characters,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, of  that  struggle  in  which  he  himself  bore  a  oonspica- 
ous  part 

He  was  the  last  of  the  children  of  that  parent  whoB^  ^^""^ 
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oommemonite.    Four  sons  there  were  And  two  daughtei 
a  rare  And  almoet  unexampled  group — destined  all|  as  has 
been  shown,  to  a  notable  career. 

And  they  were  fitted  in  their  early  years — ^well  fitted, 
each  one  of  them — for  the  statk>ns  they  were  thereafter  to 
occupy — a  fiu^  which  leads  us  here  to  dwell  for  a  while  on 
the  care  which  Trumbull  took,  not  only  for  their  particular 
edooatioii,  bat  also  tor  his  own,  and  foir  education  generally, 
al  this  period  of  his  life. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  1743, 
when  his  eldest  child  was  but  six  years  of  age— being  anx- 
ious to  secure  in  his  natiye  town  advantages  for  instruction 
superior  to  those  which  were  furnished  at  the  common 
school — he  instigated  the  establishment  of  a  private  institu- 
tion, for  not  more  than  thirty  scholars,  and  in  connection 
with  twelve  other  citizens  proceeded  to  found  it  It  was  to 
be^  says  the  agreement  of  the  founders,  ''for  the  education 
of  our  own  children,  and  such  others  as  we  shall  agree  with. 
A  Latin  Scholar  is  to  be  computed  at  Sob,  Old  Tenor,  for 
each  quarter,  and  a  reading  scholar  at  20^.  for  each  quarter — 
each  one  to  pay  according  to  the  number  of  children  that  he 
sends  and  the  learning  they  are  improved  about,  whether  the 
Learned  tongues,  Beading  and  writing,  or  Beading  and  Eng- 
lish only." 

The  School  thus  established  was  carefully  nursed  by  its 
founders — ^more  especially  by  Trumbull — and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  it  acquired  a  celebrity  second  hardly  to 
that  of  any  Academy  in  all  Mew-England.  And  here  it 
was  that  aU  the  sons  of  TrumbuU — and  for  a  time,  probably, 
the  daughters  also — ^received  the  rudiments  of  an  education, 
which,  for  the  day,  was  quite  profound. 

**  Ify  native  place,"  wrote  the  Tomiger  son — in  whose  boyhood  the 
lastitatkm  seene  to  have  been  it  the  senith  of  its  repirtatioo— **  was 
tag  eelebnitodin^  having  the  best  echeol  in  New-Sngluid,  (unless  that 
of  Master  Moodj  in  NewbiuTport  migfat,  in  the  judgmentof  sobm^  haye 
)he  precedenoe.)  It  was  kept  bj  Nathan  l^sdale,  a  nalire  of  flie  plaee^ 
from  tlie  time  when  he  graduated  at  Harrard  to  tiie  day  of  his  death,  a 
period  of  men  than  thir^  JMrs,  with  an  assiduity  and  flddity  of  the 
most  exalted  diaracter,  and  became  so  widely  known  that  he  had  sohol- 
sls  froaa  the  West  India  Islands,  Geoigia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina, 
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as  well  M  from  New-Sngland  and  northern  ooloniei.  THth  tliis  ezem* 
plaiy  man  and  excellent  scholar,  I  soon  hecame  a  fiiToriie,  M j  hlOmr 
his  particular  friend.*** 


From  the  school  at  Lebanon  now  described,  Joseph,  the 
eldest  son,  passed,  first  to  Harvard  CoU^e,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1766t — and  thence  to  the  oonnting-house,  to  join  in 
his  Cither's  business  as  a  merchant  From  the  same  school, 
the  second  son,  Jonathan,  passed  to  join  also  Harrard  C!ol- 
lege,  or  perhaps  ere  he  acttudlj  joined,  to  live  awhile  with 
some  highly  skilled  teacher  at  Cambridge — as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case — that  he  might  round  off  his  classical  prepant* 
tion4  From  the  same  passed  the  third  son,  David — ^not  to 
College,  as  was  intended,  but  which  was  prevented  by  hia 
fiither's  financial  embarrassments  at  the  time — but  to  the 
farm — ^upon  which,  such  was  his  thrift,  that,  tiiree  yean  only 
after  he  had  attained  his  majori^,  we  find  hiqi  commended 
by  his  fi&ther  as  *'  apt  and  industrious  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture and  husbandry,''  and  as  having  "gained  some  money, 
stock,  and  four  rights  of  land  in  the  new  township  of  Fair* 
field  in  New-Hampshire." 

In  all  probability  from  the  same  institution,  passed  the 
daughters  Faith  and  Mary,  to  complete  and  polish  their 
education  ''at  an  excellent  school  in  Boston" — ihence  to 
return,  each  with  skill  in  embroidery — ^but  the  eldest,  Faith, 
with  "two  heads  and  a  landscape,"  in  oil,  of  her  own  paint- 

*  Among  numerouB  pupils  of  this  "  great  cUsaioal  teacher  of  hia  age,'*  who 
altenrarda  beoame  diatingolshed,  were  the  aeoond  OoYomor  Tmmbnll,  Ber. 
Wm.  Boblnaon  of  Sonthington,  Conn.,  Bev.  John  Bobinaon,  Bev.  Dr.  LyniMi 
of  Hatfleld,  Bev.  Wm.  LTman  of  Olastenbory,  Bev.  Daniel  Huntington  of  Had- 
lej,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Maaon  and  Warren  Butler,  Esq.,  both  late  of  Boston,  ThomM 
Gibbona  of  Georgia,  Ac  See  New-Eng.  Hist  and  Gen.  Begister  fbr  Janoavy, 
1858,  p.  62.  The  following  ia  the  inaoiiption  on  the  tomb  of  ^^  Old  Maatar  Tl»* 
dale,"  aa  he  waa  familiarly  called : — 

"Bbadsb, 

aa  thou  passest,  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  once  eminent  American  In* 
Btruotor,  Nathan  Titdale,  a  lover  of  Science.  He  marked  the  road  to  nseftil 
knowledge.  A  friend  to  Ids  country,  he  inspired  the  flame  of  Patriotiam.  Hav- 
ing devoted  hia  whole  life,  from  the  18th  year  of  hia  age,  to  the  duties  of  hli 
profession,  which  he  followed  with  distinguished  useftdness  in  Society,  ha  dM 
Jan*y  6th,  1787,  in  the  68th  year  of  hia  age." 

t  Hia  daaa  numbered  twenty-flve.    Gen.  S.  H.  PUboob  belonged  to  it. 

tHe  graduated  in  176»— in  a  dais  of  tUity-flTt. 
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ing — ^with  which,  as  felioitously  happened,  to  rouse  the  oQri- 
osity,  and  for  the  first  time  to  stimulate  in  the  art  of  delinear 
tion  the  till  then  wholly  unpracticed  hand  of  her  younger 
brother — the  artist  of  future  renown.*  From  the  same 
school  in  Lebanon  again,  passed  this  fourth  and  youngest 
son,  John,  at  a  later  period,  to  Harvard  College — so  thor* 
ou^y  yeraed  in  all  the  preparatory  studies  as  to  be  able 
to  join  the  Junior  Class  in  the  middle  of  the  third  college 
year — ^in  &at  so  advanced  in  his  acquirements  as  for  some 
time  to  render  any  exertion  of  study  on  his  part  unnecessary 
in  order  to  maintain  his  footing  with  his  class.t . 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Trumbull  provided  for  the 
education  of  his  children.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  under* 
stood  here,  that  their  improvement  was  owing,  all  solely,  to 
the  external  instrumentality  of  the  academy.  No— -there 
was  another  school  for  Trumbull's  children  than  the  school 
without  There  was  also  one  within — at  home — ^by  his  own 
fireside — in  himself— and  in  his  wife — a  lady  whose  accom- 
plishments, both  moral  and  intellectual — she  having  been 
peculiarly,  after  the  early  loss  of  her  own  mother,  ''the 
beloved  and  taught  of  her  fitther " — eminently  fitted  her  to 
train  her  offspring  to  knowledge  and  to  duty. 

It  is  with  the  fiUher  though  now,  that  we  are  immediately 
concemed — and  of  him,  in  this  connection,  we  may  say  widi 
truth,  that  probably  no  parent  ever  lived  who  more  than 
himself  labored,  kindly^  and  fervidly,  to  give  a  high  moral, 
religious,  and  intellecUial  character  to  his  offitpring.  This 
is  manifest  firom  every  scn^  of  his  history  upon  this  point 
that  has  ever  reached  us.  It  breathes  in  almost  every  line 
of  his  letters  to  his  children,  while  in  their  youth,  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  resistless  inference  from  his  own 
deep  religious  sensibility,  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  fix)m  his  ripe  scholu^p.:( 

^''TImm  WQiidBn,"  wrote  the  latter,  in  after  jMn,  **  werelmiif  ininj  mothei'a 
pador,  aad  ir«a  among  the  ibat  ol^eota  that  eauf^i  mj  in&nt  ije.  I  endeav- 
cndlo  Imitate  them,  and  in  aeTeial  yaaia  the  nioely  aaaded  looia,  (liMr  oaipali 
vara  then  unknown  in  Lebanon,)  weia  oooatantly  accawlad  with  mj  mda  a^ 
tempte  at  divwing." 

i  He  gradnated  in  in»— in  a  olaaa  of  thiitgr-elz. 

|See how pleaaantljr,  for  example,  hia  eon  Joeeph  teatiflea  to hia eieelleaaa at 
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Writing,  in  175S,  to  Thomas  Marsh,  Teacher  of  one  of  his 
flons — Jonathan  we  are  led  to  believe — ^and  Teacher  also  of 
one  of  his  nephews — ^he  says :  ''  The  greatest  £EtYor  I  desiie 
of  you  for  them  is  that  you  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  theia 
to  guide,  counsel,  and  instruct  them  in  the  b^  manner,  ac- 
cording to  their  genius  and  ability — and  when  you  appre- 
hend either  of  them  in  danger  from  idle  company,  or  any 
bad  habits,  to  take  an  opportunity  to  admonish,  warn,  and 
punish,  as  you  shall  judge  best  In  short,  I  do  mot  mean  to 
send  them  to  college  to  spend  their  time  and  my  estate  in  a 
careless,  idle,  and  foolish  manner,  but  in  hopes  they  may 
thereby  become  better  qualified  for  service  and  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  others,  in  such  relation  and  capacity  as  divine 
Providence  may  place  them  in  the  world."* 

TrumbulPs  own  idea  of  education  is  plain  &om  this  epia* 
tie.  Its  great  end  should  be  usefulness  in  life — ^it  should 
take  place  on  the  condition  of  application — ^under  the  re- 
straints of  virtue — and  with  discipline  for  an  attendant.  The 
idea  is  in  a  nutshell,  and  is  perfect 

Nor  was  knowledge  alone,  in  his  conception,  as  it  is  in 
that  of  very  many,  comprised  in  the  term  education.  With 
him,  this  word  had  a  much  larger  meaning.  With  him  edu* 
cation  was  a  process  by  which  not  only  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained,  but,  as  Daniel  Webster  most  justly  expresses  it,  "  the 
feelings  are  to  be  disciplined,  the  passions  are  to  be  re< 
strained,  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired,  a  pro- 
found religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality 
inculcated  under  all  circumstances." 

ft  parent.  Writing  him  ftrom  London,  in  November,  1768,  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  "  vastly  Indebted  '*  to  the  &thor  for  his  "  good  and  parental  advloe  and  oonn- 
sel " — wUch,  he  adds,  **  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  70a  for,  as  I  am  sore  of  the 
oontinuance  of  that  kind,  affectionate  love  of  the  hett  of  parenU  which  I  haye 
during  my  whole  life  experienced/' 

Speaking  of  Tmmboll  in  this  connection,  the  Rev.  Zebnlon  £lj,  pastor  of  hit 
church,  says  that "  as  a  parent  he  was  affectionate,  venerable,  and  endearing,  by  pr9- 
oept  and  example  oareftilly  forming  the  minds  and  the  manners  of  his  off-spring." 

*  We  suppose  the  Mr.  Ifarsh  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  addressed,  re8ide4 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  letter  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Trumbull,  but  its  ad* 
dress  is  wanting.  Trumbull,  at  the  same  time  with  the  letter — **  in  thankfiil  ao» 
knowledgment,''  he  says,  **of  past,  and  expectation  of  future  &vor**  to  each  aC 
the  boys — sent  Mr.  Marsh,  with  characteristic  generosity,  threi  eheeaeij  and  tm 
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-  tTnweariedly,  in  his  own  practice — ^for  his  own  self-im- 
provement— though  now  past  the  meridian  of  his  life— did 
he  cling  to  study,  whenever  relaxation  from  other  duties 
afforded  him  an  opportunity.  '*  He  was  exceedingly  careful 
€i  precious  time,  diligent  and  inde&tigable  in  his  researches 
after  troth,  till  the  close  of  his  life,"  is  the  pointed  testimony 
of  one  who  knew  his  habits  intimately — ^his  own  last  pastor^ 
Mr.  Ely.  History  and  jurisprudence — ^to  which  we  have 
before  alluded  as  constituting  his  £Ekvorite  pursuits  just  wh^n 
he  exchanged  the  pulpit  for  the  cares  of  business — still  con- 
tinued to  receive  a  large  share  of  his  attention,  and  to  enrich 
his  mind,  both  from  the  old  and  the  modem  world,  with 
abundant  stores.  We  shall  find  him  hereafter  active  in  gather- 
ing and  in  preserving  the  history  of  our  own  land.  He  made 
hiinsftlf  too  specially  familiar  with  chronology.  By  all  ac- 
ooants  his  accuracy  here  was  ^^  unparalleled  " — a  &ct  which 
we  shall,  hereafter  too,  find  him  turning  to  excellent  account 
when  called  upon,  as  Qovemor,  to  prepare  elaborate  State 
Papers  in  behalf  of  Connecticut  Nor  did  he  forget  his 
ikvorite  study  of  Divinity.  Indeed,  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
Divinity  became,  with  him,  more  and  more  engrossing. 
'*  That  sublime,  glorious,  and  necessary  science,"  says  again 
Mr.  Ely,  "was  his  delightful  study  from  his  youth  upwards 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of 
dvil  business  in  which  he  was  involved,  being  expert  in  the 
Hebrew,  he  found  opportunities  to  search  into  the  sacred  im- 
port of  the  divine  oracles  of  revelation  in  the  original  lan- 
guages." 

What  a  consolation,  we  cannot  here  but  think,  to  a  mind 
constituted  like  that  of  Trumbull — ^to  a  taste,  from  early  aca^ 
domical  study,  so  classically  imbued — and  to  a  heart  so  sin- 
cerely devotional — ^must  have  been  this  ability  to  read  the 
gospel  he  so  much  loved  in  its  pure  native  text — ^without  the 
aid  of  Tyndale,  Miles  Coverdale,  the  fifteen  bishops  under 
Parker,  the  forty-seven  learned  men  under  King  James,  or 
any  other  of  the  translators  or  revisers  of  the  Bible  even  in 
the  most  golden  age  of  biblical  and  oriental  learning  in 
England !  To  read  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
sublime,  pure  Hebrew — ^the  very  language  in  which,  in  the 
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opinion  of  some  learned  men,  Ood  spake  to  Adam  in  Para- 
dise, and  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  spake  to  each  other,  and 
which  was  the  general  language  of  mankind  at  the  diaper- 
Bion  1  And  to  read  this  langoage,  as  we  see  from  quotations 
in  his  own  handwriting  he  did,  without  the  aooentnal  marks 
to  distinguidi  its  sentences,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  its 
sjllables,  and  denote  the  tone  in  which  it  was  to  be  read  or 
aungi  Surely  the  vocation  must  have  been  to  him  a  most 
inspiring  one,  and  proves  a  ripened  scholarship. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  studies  which  more  particu- 
larly engaged  the  attention  of  Trumbull,  weie  all  of  a  sub- 
stantial kind — history,  law,  jurisprudence,  and  divini^ — 
chiefly.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  leading  direotion  of  his 
mind — ^to  the  solid,  the  severer,  the  more  practical  branches 
of  knowledge.  Yet  he  did  not  avoid  the  lighter  paths  of 
literature— but,  with  a  culture  such  as  he  posBessed,  walked 
in  them  at  times  with  a  keen  and  buoyant  relish — as  many 
ai  his  productions — some  of  which  we  shall  call  up  here- 
after—composed witii  careful  r^ard  to  established  literary 
canons,  and  chastened  by  a  correct  taste-foUy  prove.  To 
the  whole  field  of  mental  efibrt,  it  is  obvious,  he  brought  a 
mind,  which,  in  the  language  of  President  Ezra  Stiles — him- 
self one  of  the  best  judges  of  intellectual  merit — ^was  "en- 
dowed with  a  singular  strength  " — with  a  percepticm  "  vivid 
and  clear" — and  a  judgment  at  once  ''penetrating  and  com- 
prehensive." He  ''became  qualified,"  adds  tiie  Reverend 
Doctor  "  for  a  very  singular  variety  of  usefulness."  He  was 
"  embellished  with  academical,  theological,  and  political  eru- 
dition." So  thought  Yale  College,  and  the  University  of 
Edinborough  in  Scotiand,  when,  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
which  we  now  speak,  they  each  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  1 


CHAPTER    V. 
1731—1764. 

TROMBCrxA  as  marohant.  His  partnership  connections.  His  dealings 
both  at  home  and  abroad — with  Kew  York.  Boston.  Nantucket.  Hali- 
fax, the  West  Indies,  and  England.  The  articles  in  which  he  traded. 
Interesting  anecdote  in  this  connection  of  himself,  his  son  John,  and 
Zaehary,  %  Mohegan  Indian  whom  he  employed  as  a  hunter.  He  im* 
ports  largely,  in  vessels  owned  either  in  part  or  whole  by  himself. 
His  trade  enhanced  by  contracts  for  the  supply  of  troops  during  the 
Treneh  wars.  His  experience  in  these  contracts.  He  establishes 
semi-annual  fairs  and  markets  in  Lebanon.  His  success  in  these. 
His  business  habits — integrity,  energy,  and  punctuality.  The  prop- 
erty he  acquired. 

Wb  have  looked  at  Trumbull  thus  fer,  in  the  sphere, 
mainly,  of  publio  life — in  his  connections  as  legislator,  coun* 
aallor,  judge,  and  military  officer,  with  the  events  of  his  day. 
We  have  now  to  look  at  him  in  another  and  different 
sphere — that  of  trade  and  commerce— in  his  capacity  as  mer- 
chant and  business  man.  And  here  we  shall  find  him  leading 
at  all  times  a  life  of  stirring  industry,  and  stretching  this 
industry  out,  with  enlarged  aims,  both  upon  the  ocean  and 
the  land. 

The  loss  of  a  brother  at  sea,  who  was  engaged  with  his 
&ther  in  trade,  and  the  failing  energies  of  the  latter,  brought 
him  into  this  department,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  in 
1781 — and  he  soon  managed,  by  his  good  care  and  economy, 
to  repair  the  damages  which  the  &sm\y  estate  had  suffered 
by  misfortune  on  the  sea.  He  was  soon  left  to  do  business 
alone.*  But  in  1766— thereabouts — ^he  united  in  trade  with 
others,  under  the  partnership  title  of  "  Williams,  Trumble 
and  Pitkin" — which  firm,  with  a  branch  at  Wethersfield, 
and  another  at  Norwich,  and  probably  a  third  at  East  Had- 
dam,  in  addition  to  that  at  Lebanon,  continued  to  exist  down 
to  1764 — at  which  time  it  was  supplanted  by  a  new  associa- 
tion between  Colonel  Trumbull,  his  son  Joseph,  and  Colonel 

*  A  printed  note  of  hand,  bearing  date  Aug.  11th,  1741,  desoriheB  him  as 
**  Jonathan  Tmmble,  Trader.** 
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Eleazer  Fitch,  under  the  partnerahip  title  of  ^^Tmmble^ 
Fitch,  and  Tnunbla" 

His  dealings  as  merchant,  daring  the  period  of  thirtjr-three 
years  extending  from  1781  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1768 — 
with  which  period  alone  we  are  concerned  in  the  present 
chapter — ^were,  as  already  intimated,  extensiye— boUi  at  home 
and  abroad — ^in  all  the  country  surrounding  Lebancxi — in 
New  York — ^in  Boston* — and  with  Nantucket— particolariy 
on  this  island  with  Joseph  Botch,  and  Joseph  Swain,  to 
whom  he  transmitted  provisions  of  various  kinds  in  ezsfaange 
for  oil — an  article  with  which,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
mercantile  career,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  he  had 
much  to  do,  and  in  the  character  too  of  whaling  merchant — 
for  he  sent  forth  his  own  ships  to  hunt  the  leviathans  of  the 
deep.t 

He  dealt  also  much  with  Hali&x,  particularly  there  with 
Oaptain  Joshua  Meagher,  and  Joseph  Banger — ihe  former  of 
whom  he  describes  as  a  most  punctual  business  man,  and 
generous  in  his  management  Early  as  1752,  Meagher,  bf 
letter,  had  solicited  to  open  a  trade  with  him  in  the  prodooe 
of  Connecticut — saying  that  he  should  ''joy folly  embrace 
the  opportunity"  of  a  correspondence  and  commerce  with 
him,  because  ''of  the  good  character"  he  had  heard  of  biiii 
as  "a  lover  of  mankind" — "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,"  added  Meagher,  quickening  business  between  them — 
and  it  soon  became  very  active,  was  long  continued,  and 
was  mutually  beneficial — ^Trumbull  sending  out  Meagher 
beef,  pork,  and  other  provisions — ^particularly  for  ships  of 
war  that  arrived  at  Halifax — and  receiving  in  return  cargoes 
of  dry  goods.:^ 

*  Particnliirly  in  Boston  with  the  flnns  of  Inman  A  Apthorp,  Green  A  Walker, 
with  James  Bowdoin,  John  Oray,  and  James  Pitts  A  Sons — of  which  last  firm 
TnunboU  himself  testifies  specially  that  they  were  high-minded  men,  whose  pa- 
tience as  creditors  he  had  himself,  in  some  cases,  known  "  to  endure  even  to 
long-suffering." 

t  **  If  thou  hast  a  mind  to  ship  to  Nantucket  any  articles  on  thine  own  ao- 
•oant,**  wrote  Swain  to  him  from  tMs  celebrated  whaling  island,  "  we  will  do 
tbe  best  we  can  with  them"— and  Trnmbull  did  so,  adding  private  adventuxM 
to  those  on  partnership  account. 

X  As  scarlet  doaks,  scarlet  calimancoes,  scarlet  caps,  corded  cambittees,  blaok 
leather  and  morocco  clogs,  waistcoats,  surtouts,  great-ooats,  felt  hats,  doUN^ 
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*  But  Tramball's  trade  abroad  was  specially  extensive  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  with  England — ^particularly  in  London, 
^rilh  the  firms  of  Lane  and  Booth,  of  Hayley  and  Champion, 
and  with  Samuel  Sparrow — in  Bristol  with  Stephen  Ap- 
tbotp-^-in  Liverpool,  occasionally  with  some  firms  there — 
and  on  the  continent,  through  England,  with  Amsterdam, 
but  especially  with  the  house  of  Casper  Yoght  and  Company, 
of  Hunbui^gh,  the  richest  and  most  substantial  of  all  in  that 
'ftmous  mart  jR:>r  German  manufactures — and  from  which, 
tm  account  of  the  high  credit  and  connections  of  his  firm,  he 
leoeived  invitations  to  engage  in  trade.  He  exported,  either 
in  vessels  belonging  to  his  own  firm,  or  in  others  chartered 
for  the  purpose,  the  principal  American  products— those 
which  from  the  infancy  of  commence  in  Connecticut  had 
been  used  for  foreign  trade,*  and  among  these,  besides  salted 
provisions,  particularly  oil,  much  of  it,  flax-seed,  potash, 
lumber,  fish,  whale-fins,  and  skins  and  fiira 

4n^  tani,  chooolnte-^dofed,  and  light,  and  Saxon-green,  lionemen*s  ooata,  drag- 
fti,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  artiideB,  whioh  show  the  taste  of  the  di^,  and 
■Irilringiy  Ulnstnte  the  colonial  dependence  on  the  mother-country. 

It  waa  in  the  time  of  Trambnll^s  connection  in  trade  with  Meagher,  that  the 
fttmer  lost  his  fkther.  In  a  letter  to  him  from  Halifkz,  dated  July  7th,  1756, 
Keagher  aaya:  **I  am  sorry  fbr  the  loss  yon  have  sustained  by  the  de«th  of  your 
BABt\  hat  it  i»«  debt  wa  moat  all  pay— wc  moat  not  repine  at  the  will  of  Prov- 
Idanoa." 

The  following  are  the  insoriptions  upon  the  ikther'a  monument  and  that  of  hia 
wift,  who  sanrived  him  a  little  over  thirteen  yeara : — 

*«Here  lies  the  body  of 

Capt  Joseph  Tromble, 

one  of  the  Fathers  of  ye  town  and 

Jnst  Friend  to  it,  of  a  compassionate 

kind  disposition  who  after  a  abort 

illtteaa  departed  thia  life  in  the  hope 

of  a  better  June  16, 1766  in  the  77th  year  of  hia  age." 

**Here  are  depoaited  ye  remaina  of 

Mn.  Hannah  Trombnll,  late  wife  of 

Capt  Joseph  Trambnll,  Daughter  of  John 

Higley  of  Simsbniy  Esqr.  who  came  from 

Flnnley  in  ye  County  of  Surrey,  by  Mis.  Hannah 

Drake  his  first  wife.    She  was  bom 

at  Windsor  28d  April  1688.    Died  at 

Lebandn  8th  Nov.  1768,  aged  86  years,  6  mo.  A 16  daya." 

'  *Ab  wliegt,  peif,  bailey,  Indian  com,  poik,  beef,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  cidei>, 

ptttff  trir,  fBtfpenttne,  deal  boarda,  lumber,  pipe-staves,  horses,  pine  and  s|>rape 

ftr  inttlt,  esetHe,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  fish. 
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For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  skins  and  fursi  it  was  his 
habit  to  employ  the  Indians  of  his  neighborhood.  Famous 
among  these  both  as  a  hunter  and  a  friend  to  Trumbull,  was 
Zachary — a  principal  councillor  in  the  Mohegan  tribe,  whose 
&yorite  ground  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames  be- 
tween New  London  and  Norwich.  Of  him  Trumbull's  son, 
the  painter  John,  relates  the  following  remarkable  story — one 
which,  while  it  bears  on  the  point  now  under  oonsideratioiii 
at  the  same  time  admirably  illustrates  Cooper's  remark  that 
"few  men  exhibit  greater  diversity,  or,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  greater  antithesis  of  character,  than  the  native  warriors  of 
North  America," 

**  The  government  of  this  Mohegan  tribe,"  he  proceeds,  "  had  becooM 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  chief  Uncas.  During  the  time 
of  my  fiither^s  mercantile  prosperity,  he  had  employed  several  Indians 
of  this  tribe  in  hunting  animals  whose  ddns  were  valuable  for  their  ftura 
Among  these  hunters  was  one  named  Zaehary^  of  the  royal  race,  an  ex- 
cellent hunter,  but  as  drunken  and  worthless  an  Indian  as  ever  lived. 
When  he  had  somewhat  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  several  members  of  the 
royal  &mily  who  stood  between  Zachary  and  the  throne  of  his  tribe 
died,  and  he  found  himself  with  only  one  life  between  himself  and  em- 
pire. In  this  moment  his  better  genius  resumed  its  sway,  and  he  re- 
flected seriously,  '  How  can  such  a  drunken  wretch  as  I  am,  aspire  to  be 
the  chief  of  an  honorable  race— what  will  my  people  say — and  how  will 
the  shades  of  my  noble  ancestors  look  down  indignant  upon  such  a  base 
tnceessorf  Can  I  succeed  to  the  great  Uncas?  I  mU  drink  no  more/* 
He  solemnly  resolved  never  to  taste  again  any  drink  but  water,  and  ho 
kept  his  resolution. 

**I  had  heard  this  story,  and  did  not  entirely  believe  it;  for  young  as 
I  was  I  already  partook  in  the  prevailing  contempt  of  Indians.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  the  annual  election  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  colony 
was  held  at  Hartford,  the  capital  My  &ther  attended  officially,  and  it  was 
customary  for  the  chief  of  the  Mohegans  also  to  attend.  Zachary  had 
succeeded  to  the  rule  of  his  tribe.*^  My  fitther's  house  was  situated  about 
midway  on  the  road  between  Mohegan  and  Hartford,  and  the  old  chief 

*  He  WM  not,  •ooording  to  Do  Forest,  in  hia  Histoiy  of  the  Indians  of  Conner* 
tieat,  a  sachem,  or  entitled  by  blood  to  this  distinction.  *'  The  individual  to 
whom  Trombnll's  reminlBoenoe  refors,*'  says  this  author,  **  waa  uiqnestionably 
onr  old  Mend  Zaohary  Johnson,  the  principal  Councillor  of  the  last  Ben  Unoaa, 
and  after  hla  death  the  leading  man  among  the  Mohegana.  He  waa  aometimea,  I 
believe,  styled  the  regent  of  the  tribe,  and,  aa  already  mentioned,  received  in  hia 
latter  days  a  support  from  the  rents  of  the  lands ;  but  he  did  not  belong  to  ths 
royal  flunily,  and  never  became  aaohem.** — Jbg$  477. 
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wm  fn  tiw  iMbH  of  eoBoJiig  a  few  dajt  before  the  eleetkm,  md  dining 
wMi  hk  buotiier  g»f  wiiot.  One  daj  the  miiohieToaa  thought  etandt  me^ 
to  try  the  lineefitf  of  the  old  man's  temperance.  The  iamfly  wae  leeted 
atdinner,  and  theie  was  ezcdlent  home-bcewed  beer  on  the  table.  I  ad- 
dreeaed  the  old  chie^^*'  Zacfaaiy,  this  beer  is  excellent — ^wiU  jou  taste 
it?  **  The  old  man  dropped  his  knife  and  fork — leaned  forward  with  a 
aloRi  faitenslty  of  expression ;  his  black  eye,  sparkling  with  indignatioii, 
was  fixed  on  nm,  ^^Mm,"  said  he,  ^yoa  do  not  know  what  you  are 
doing.  Ton  are  senring  the  devil,  boy  I  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  an 
Indianf  I  tell  yoa  that  I  am,  and  that,  if  I  should  bat  take  your  beer, 
I  oonld  nerer  stop  until  I  got  to  rum,  and  become  again  the  dranken, 
oontemptible  wretdi  yoor  fether  remembers  me  to  hsTO  been.  John^ 
wkih  ffou  Zles,  never  again  tempt  ony  man  to  break  a  good  reiolutionJ^ 
Socrates  nerer  ottered  a  more  Taluable  precept  Demosthenes  conld  not 
have  uttered  it  in  more  solemn  tones  of  eloquence.  I  was  thunderstruck. 
My  parents  wwe  deeply  affected ;  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  me, 
and  at  the  Tenerable  old  Indian,  with  deep  feelings  of  awe  and  respect 
They  aflerwarda  firequently  reminded  me  of  the  scene,  and  charged  me 
never  to  fbfget  It  Zachaiy  Hved  to  pass  the  age  of  eighty,  and  sacredly 
kept  his  resolution.  He  lies  buried  in  the  royal  burial  pUce  of  his  tribe, 
near  the  besntiftal  fUls  of  the  Tantic,  the  western  brandi  of  the  Thames, 
In  Norwidi,  on  land  now  owned  by  my  friend  Calvin  Qoddard,  Esq.  I 
visited  the  grave  of  the  old  chief  lately,  and  there  repeated  to  myself  his 


For  the  yarionB  products  which  Colonel  Tmmbiill  exported 
to  England,  and  through  England  to  Amsterdanii  to  Ham- 
boigh,  and  to  a  few  other  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
he  received  in  return  almost  every  variety  of  merchandise 
fat  which  there  was  a  colonial  demand — ^English  and  Ger- 
man manu&ctures  of  all  sorts-— particularly  woolen  cloths, 
nlks,  scythes,  nails,  glass,  brass,  fire-arms,  and  all  sorts  of 
orockeiy,  cutlery,  and  iron  and  pewter-ware.  Many  old  in- 
voices preserved  among  his  Papers,  show  that  his  business 
was  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  he  was  one  among 
the  -very  first  in  CSonneeticut  to  substitute  for  the  old  interme* 
diate  trade,  in  English  goods,  at  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Halifiuc,  the  system  of  direct  importation  from  the  MoUier- 
ocmntry.*     The  sloops,  schooners,  brigantines,  and  snows, 

*8toeks  of  foods,  worth  nsny  thouMod  pounds  each,  with  his  own  boBineM 
— Jb^/  J  t  f— efe  the  head  of  the  Mooonto— ere  fteqnently  noted  amoDg  his 
Ttfen,    Ittflh  blabk  Mrget,  ifeh  b]aflk-qH>ttod  grogatoons,  broad  kne»>gntetiiif , 
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either  chartered,  or  owned  in  part  or  whole  by  himael^tlie 
Prince  George,  the  Abigail,  the  Sarah,  the  Friendahip,  the 
Boscawen,  the  Amelia,  the  Endeavor,  the  Alliance,  the  PoUji 
the  Thomas  Allen,  the  Sea  Horse— furled  their  sails  fre- 
quently in  New  London  harbor — or  at  the  wharf  in  Nor- 
wich— or  along  the  banks  of  Connecticut  Biver  at  times — 
fuU-freighted  with  goods  and  merchandise  for  the  enterprising 
tradesman  of  quiet,  agricultural  IJebanon. 

His  business  as  merehant  and  importer  was  at  times  veiy 
much  enhanced  through  connections  which  he  established — 
either  through  his  own  firm,  or  with  partners  elsewhere — for 
supplying  military  forces  during  the  French  Wars — conneo- 
tions  which  were  independent  of  his  duties  as  military  and 
colonial  officer,  and  which  yielded  him  bills  of  exchange  for 
his  trade  with  England. 

Thus  in  1746,  for  example,  with  his  partners  Williams  and 
Pitkin,  he  advanced  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  for  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  Connecticut  in  the  expedition  to  Canada. 
This  was  done  at  a  time  when  discriminating  duties  in  &lygi 
of  direct  importations  from  Europe,  and  against  the  interven- 
tion of  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  commerce  of  Conneo- 
ticut,  were  laid  by  the  Colony — when,  to  encourage  the  direct 
foreign  trade,  a  bounty  even  of  five  per  cent  was  given  on 
imports  from  Great  Britain.  The  goods  imported  by  Trum- 
bull under  the  favorable  laws  of  which  we  now  speak,  did 

OAllooes,  mtidlinSf  cambrics— canvass,  keraojs,  linens,  dnffils,  broadcloths,  dm^ 
gets,  grognuns,  and  caps — ^hose,  silk  gloves,  and  topt-outs— orapea,  satina  and 
lace — tbri'ttd,  galloons,  sorted  velvet  masks,  lawns,  checks,  and  black  and  colored 
balladine — ribbons,  fans  and  taffaties — fine  cloth— colored  Bmssels  camlets — 
mourning  crapes  and  bombazines — womon^s  staffed  shoes,  flowered  silk  shoes  and 
doggs — glasses  in  walnut  and  mahogany  iVames,  and  some  in  frames  of  walnut 
and  shells,  and  some  in  japanned  frames — paper,  lead,  indigo,  and  bear  skins — 
such  are  the  articles  which  figure  chieilj  among  his  imports  from  England — ^whllt 
f^m  the  West  India  isles — from  Jamaica,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Cai^ 
ribbee  islands  more  especially — in  exchange  usually  for  live  stock,  and  beef,  and 
pork,  he  brought  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cotton-wool,  salt,  and  bills  of  exchange — 
with  which  to  pay  for  European  goods.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  hto 
letters,  in  August,  1768,  to  his  chief  correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Booth,  illustrates  his  trade  in  tliis  last  direction.  **  I  have  sent,"  he  writes,  **to 
the  West  Indies  twenty-one  head  of  fat  cattle,  nine  horses,  seventy-four  barrslt 
of  flour,  forty-four  barrels  of  pork,  with  some  beef  and  lumber,  with  orders  to 
Capt.  Clark  to  go  to  Martinique,  or  wherever  he  can  And  the  English  fleet  ttkd 
forces,  and  sell  out  sloop  and  cargo,  for  bills  on  London  to  be  remitted  to  yon."  j 


not  happen  to  anive  till  after  the  laws  were  repealed,  whereby 
his  adyentaie  was  serioosl  j  damaged.  In  addition  to  this — 
<m  aoooant  of  disoontent  in  England  with  a  furlough  allowed 
the  Connecticut  troops  for  whom  he  had  advanced  money — 
quite  an  amount  of  his  bills  of  exchange  was  refused  payment 
In  consequence  of  all  this,  he  met  with  a  loss  of  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds — ^but  subsequently — his  case,  as  in 
his  Memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  he  stated,  being  "a 
very  peculiar  and  distinguishing  one  " — ^he  received  from  this 
Body  some  relief. 

Again  in  1761 — ^in  partnership  with  Hezekiah  Huntington 
of  Norwich,  John  Ledyard  of  Hartford,  Eleazer  Fitch  of 
Windham,  and  William  Williams  of  Lebanon — and  for  the 
purpose  in  part  of  procuring  bills  of  exchange  for  his  trade 
abroad — ^Trumbull  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut,  to  supply  the  troops  of  the  Colony 
in  his  Majesty's  service,  the  then  current  year,  with  clothing 
and  refreshments — ^the  said  Assembly  agreeing  to  lend 
the  Undertakers,  for  the  afiair,  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
pounds.  The  contract  was  a  large  one,  and  it  was  punctu- 
ally discharged — Trumbull  himself  entering  upon  it  with 
ssea],  and  becoming  in  consequence  engaged  in  constant 
correspondence  with  his  Majesty's  Commander-in-chief  in 
America,  General  Amherst 

Neither  of  the  operations  now  mentioned,  however,  were 
to  him  particularly  advantageous.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  losing  one.  The  second  yielded  something.  But 
much  profit  in  the  case  was  out  of  question,  both  because  of 
the  great  difficulty  at  times  in  procuring  suitable  remittances 
fer  the  European  trade — and  because  besides,  the  British 
government  was  extremely  remiss,  and  often  entirely  neglect- 
fbl  in  meeting  its  pecuniary  obligations  to  troops  in  America. 
Connecticut,  in  fact,  never  received  from  the  parent  country 
one-half  of  what  was  &irly  her  due  for  services  in  the  two 
dd  French  Wars.* 

*Iii  1768,  Colonel  TrnmbnU  sent  his  eldest  son  to  EngUnd,  to  obtain  among 
oilier  tldngs — ^with  the  aid  of  bis  oorrespondents  Lane  and  Booth,  and  of  Phine- 
has  Ljrman,  then  in  London— each  dividends  ss  were  dne  to  those  regiments  in 
Ameri<m  with  -wllet  he  had  been  concerned.    Williams,  his  partner,  had  before 
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But  while  thuB,  in  aome  few  easei^  embinwed  in  lua 
operations  abroad,  Trumbull  on  the  whdlei  during  the  period 
now  under  contemplation,  was  highly  fcortunate  in  his  buai- 
ness.  ''He  had  for  years  been  a  sucoesBfol  merohanti"  wrote 
his  son  John  of  his  &ther  at  this  time,  ''and  kx>ked  fiarwaid 
to  an  old  age  of  ease  and  affluence."  His  home  businessi  at 
Lebanon,  flourished.  By  his  own  persoual  exertions  he  had 
made  this  village  a  mart  for  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging 
semi-annually,  merchandize  and  commodities  of  various 
descriptions.  By  a  vote  of  his  native  town,  he  was  consti- 
tuted sole  agent,  in  its  behalfj  to  apply  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  this  valuable  purpose — and  he  did  sa  "Whereas,'' 
says  his  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  on  this  subject^  in  his 
own  handwriting — "whereas  Markets  and  Fairs  are  found 
beneficial  and  serviceable  to  fisu^ilitate  tiie  transaction  of  busi- 
ness among  people,  in  a  manner  both  expeditious  and  advan- 
tageous, and  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  tO¥m  of 
Lebanon  are  such  as  render  it  convenient  and  fit  for  a  Fair 
and  Market  to  be  set  up  and  kept  therein" — ^therefore  he 
prays  for  liberty  to  establish  tiiem,  "at  proper  times,  and 
with  the  privileges,  and  under  such  convenient  and  suitable 
regulations  as  are  usually  annexed  thereto." 

These  Fairs  gave  him  much  employment,  and  valuable 
harvests  of  profit  It  is  the  testimony  fix>m  every  quarteTi 
that  "his  upright  dealing  secured  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  public."  Wholly  free  from  all  the  petty  exactions  of 
trade,  he  was  a  provident  manager-— careful  of  his  invest- 
ments of  capital,  even  to  the  smaUest — ^a  strict  accountanti 
and  reckoner  of  his  gains — ^yet  ever  spending  these  gains 
with  liberality  and  satisfiu^tion  both  upon  his  own  fiunily 
and  the  public — striking  evidences  of  which  fSact  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  observe.    More  than  any  man  of 


gone  ont  to  London,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  his  first  oontract— with  what 
esse,  in  either  oese,  we  do  not  positiTelj  learn,  though  doubtless  with  some,  ^ll 
is  difflcnlt,**  wrote  Tnunball  at  this  time,  hj  his  son,  **to  find  ways  and  TTimiis. 
to  make  remittances  abroad— the  last  two  years  hATe  been  rather  calamltoos  ftm 
the  coontry  *' — and  he  suggests  as  modes  of  relief,  "  the  supply  of  our  proTkloiiS 
where  needed,*'  ship-building,  and  the  exportation  of  flax-seed  to  Ireland, 
of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  towns  in  Litchfield  County,  where,  he  says,  these 
trtides  ** abound.'*  He  wiU  ''  fUfil,"  he  adds,  his  ** own  oontnota,  both  old 
new,  punotoaUy." 
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hoB  daj,  in  his  own  region — ^he  was  called  upon  to  transact 
affiuni  for  others — ^to  draw  up  contracts,  bonds,  and  commer- 
cial papers  generally — ^to  sell  lands,  and  other  property — 
arbitrate  accounts,  and  settle  controversies  in  trade.  More 
often  declining  than  receiving  compensation  for  services  like 
these,  he  proved  himself  "a  trusty  friend  ^^  indeed  to  all 
who  solicited,  in  behalf  of  their  own  private  interests,  the 
benefit  of  his  mercantile  experience,  true  candor,  and 
miflinching  honesty. 

So  the  first  years  of  Trumbuirs  life  as  a  merchant  passed — 
in  successful  commerce  abroad — ^in  profitable  trade  at 
home— «nd  with  high  reputation  in  all  his  contracts,  negotia- 
tionS|  and  adventures.  And  "his  com  and  riches  did  in- 
crease." A  house  and  home-estate  worth  over  four  thousand 
poonds — ^furniture,  and  a  library,  worth  six  hundred  pounds — 
a  valuable  store  adjacent  to  his  dwelling — ^a  store,  whar^  and 
land  at  East  Haddam — a  lot  and  warehouse  at  Chelsea  in 
Norwich — a  valuable  gristmill  near  his  family  seat  at 
Lebanon — "a  laige  convenient  malt  house" — several  pro- 
ductive fiirms  in  his  neighborhood,  carefully  tilled,  and 
beautifully  spotted  with  rich  acres  of  woodland— extensive 
ownership  too  in  the  "Five  Mile  Propriety,"  as  it  was  caUed, 
in  Lebanon,  in  whose  management  as  committee-man,  and 
representative  at  courts,  and  moderator  at  meetings  of 
owners,  Trumbull  had  much  to  do— a  stock  of  domestic 
animals  worth  an  hundred  and  thirty  pounds — these  posses- 
sions— together  with  a  well-secured  indebtedness  to  himself, 
in  bonds,  and  notes  and  mortgages,  resulting  from  his 
mercantile  transactions,  of  about  eight  thousand  pounds — 
rewarded,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1763,  the  toil  of  Trumbull 
in  tiie  field  of  trade  and  conmieroe.  In  all  it  was  a  property 
of  not  leas  than  eighteen  thousand  pounds — truly  a  large  one 
fixr  the  day — but  one  destined,  by  reverses  in  trade  which  the 
tames  subsequently  rendered  inevitable,  and  by  the  patriotic 
generosity  of  its  owner  during  the  great  Revolutionary 
Steug^  to  amk,  in  large  part,  fiom  his  grasp. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
1764—1770. 

GxNBRAx  view  of  the  oosdition  of  the  American  Colonies  at  this  perio4- 
Investigation  into  the  nature  of  their  connection  with  the  Parent 
State  particularly  roused.  Trumhull's  public  offices  and  duties.  He 
is  appointed  Deputy  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  Conxwcticut.  He 
watches  closely  the  measures  of  England.  Examines  especially  the 
famous  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  writes  to  England  ahout  them.  The 
conclusions  of  his  mind  upon  these  Writs  are  strongly  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty.  The  noted  trial  upon  their  validity  in  Boston  awakens  him  patci- 
otic  zeal.  Two  applications  for  their  issue  are  made  in  Connecticut  to 
the  Court  over  which  he  himself  presides.  His  action  and  sentiments 
upon  these  applications.     A  striking  letter  on  the  subject  f^m.  his  pan. 

We  enter  now  upon  the  period  in  Trumbull's  life  from 
1764  to  1770 — ^from  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the  time  when  he 
was  exalted  to  the  post  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  native 
Colony — a  period  of  novel  and  startling  experiences  to  Ae 
American  worid — ^when  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother-Coun- 
try— no  longer  moving  side  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  ahoul- 
der,  for  the  annihilation  of  French  and  Spanish  power,  and 
the  proud  extension  of  British  dominion — ^fell  into  those  col- 
lisions between  themselves,  which,  sharpened  by  time — 

"  With  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance, 
Soon  indiasolubly  linked," 

produced  at  last  the  American  Eevolution. 

It  was  the  period  when  plans  for  levying  internal  taxes 
upon  the  Colonies  were  started — and  when  old  and  vexatious 
acts  of  navigation  and  trade,  exhausting  the  life-blood  of 
their  little  treasuries,  were  to  be  enforced  by  swarms  of  rev- 
enue officers,  and  Courts  of  Admiralty  that  outraged  liberty; 
It  was  the  period  of  the  Stamp  Act— of  the  Billeting  Actm- 
and  of  Port  Duties  on  glass,  lead,  painters*  colors,  and  teSi 
which  were  to  be  compelled  by  an  intrusive  Board  of  Com* 
missioners  for  the  Customs,  and  with  the  aid  of  odious  Write 
of  Assistance.  It  was  the  period  of  a  British  Act — levelled 
at  all  the  Colonies,  through  New  York — ^for  suspending,  and 
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virtually  annihilating  the  legislative  functions  of  General 
Assemblies — ^when  too  the  charters  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  the  liberties  of  all  New-England 
towns  were  "struck  at" — ^when  the  New-England  fisheries 
were  menaced  with  prohibition — and  the  New-England  "  in- 
cendiaries," as  the  active  patriots  of  that  day  were  styled, 
were  to  be  transported,  if  possible,  to  the  Old  Country  for 
vengeful  trial  and  condemnation.  It  was  the  period,  in  fine, 
"when  unnatural  and  oppressive  acts  such  as  these — rousing 
investigation  more  deeply  than  ever  before  into  the  nature 
of  our  political  connection  with  the  parent  State,  and  to  a 
vindication  of  the  natural  right  of  men  quietly  to  enjoy,  and 
ftdly  to  dispose  of  their  own  property — awoke  the  young 
lion  of  American  resistance  to  so  broad  a  glare  of  defiance, 
to  an  attitude  so  full  of  menace,  that  an  army  with  banners 
at  last — ^Boston  to  be  the  theatre  for  its  first  murderous  ex- 
ploit— ^landed  on  the  shores  of  the  New- World,  to  drive  the 
infimt  monster  back,  it  was  ostentatiously  expected,  to  some 
lair  of  impotent  repose.  Vain  boast — empty  hope!  The 
clutch  of  that  young  lion  was  fatal ! 

Of  Trumbull's  connection  with  these  matters,  down  nearly 
to  that  memorable  spring  which  ushered  in  the  Boston  Mas- 
■acre— of  the  feelings  which  were  his  impulse — of  the  prin- 
ciples he  adopted,  and  the  course  he  pursued — we  shall 
speak,  in  part,  in  the  present  chapter — not,  from  lack  of  me- 
morials, with  the  fulness  we  desire — -yet  amply  enough,  in 
the  course  of  this  and  succeeding  chapters,  we  shall  trust,  to 
exhibit  him  in  his  true  light.  But  first,  let  us  fill  up,  as 
after  our  manner  hitherto,  the  measure  of  the  oflftces  of 
honor  and  of  trust  which  he  enjoyed,  at  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  during  the  present  period. 

In  1764,  he  was  again  elected  Assistant  for  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  Judge  of  Pro- 
late, for  the  County  and  District  of  Windham.  In  1765, 
the  same  offices  were  all  renewed  in  his  person.  In  1766, 
October,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  ensuing,  with  Robert 
Walker,  Matthew  Griswold,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  and  Roger 
Sherman,  for  his  associates  on  the  Bench — and  was  also 
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again  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  District  of  Wind- 
ham. In  1767,  he  was  re-elected  Chief  Justice,  with  the 
same  associates,  and  also  Judge  of  Probate,  and  was  also 
chosen  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Colony.  In  1768,  he  was 
again  appointed  Chief  Justice,  with  the  same  associates,  and 
again  Deputy  Governor.  These  offices  he  held  in  1769 — 
until  October  of  this  year — when  upon  the  death  of  Gk)v- 
emor  William  Pitkin,  relinquishing  the  place  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  favor  of  Matthew  Griswold — ^he  was  chosen  to  the 
post  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  Connecticut — a  post  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  until  within  two  years  of  his  death — 
when,  by  a  voluntary  resignation,  he  gave  it  up  forever. 

So  that,  within  the  thirty-seven  years  which  elapsed  from 
1733  to  1770 — covering  thus  far  the  whole  sphere  of  his 
public  life — Trumbull  seven  times  represented  his  native 
town,  as  Deputy,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
during  three  of  which  he  occupied  the  honorable  post  of 
Speaker  of  the  House — was  chosen  Assistant  for  twenty-two 
years — was  chosen  for  one  year  a  side  Judge,  and  for  seven* 
teen  years  Chief  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Windham, 
and  for  nineteen  years  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  same  Dis- 
trict— was  twice  made  Justice  of  the  Peace — ^was  once  elected 
an  Assistant  Judge,  and  thrice  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  the  Colony — and  twice  its  Deputy  Governor — and 
had  his  services  at  last,  after  a  gradual  and  sure  accretion  of 
public  influence  and  reputation,  crowned  with  the  highest 
honor  in  the  gift  of  the  people  whom  he  so  long  and  faith- 
fully had  served.  An  amount  all  this,  of  labor,  of  office, 
dignity,  and  trust,  which  rarely  indeed  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men.  Trumbull's  path  to  Posts  and  Honors  was  no  short 
and  petty  byepath,  but  literally  a  broad,  spacious,  solid,  and 
embellished  Highway. 

Of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  period  upon  which  we 
now  particularly  dwell — that  between  1763  and  1770 — ^he 
discharged  his  duties — simply  as  legislator  and  member  of 
the  General  Assembly — we  have  not  much  to  present.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  here,  that,  as  in  preceding  years,  he  was  active 
and  trusted — trusted  upon  important  committees — consulted' 
with,  as  of  old,  on  all  questions  of  public  economy  an4f 
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polioe~and  specially  relied  upon,  we  observe,  in  cases  that 
eame  before  the  Legislature  touching  fraudulent  sales  of 
lands,  the  construction  of  wiUs,  and  the  administration  of 
estates.*  He  was  relied  upon  also,  especially,  in  ecclesiast- 
ical matters  that  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
tare,  and  in  Indian  affitirs-particularly  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Mohegan  tribe,  in  connection,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  show,  with  that  famous  Mason  controversy,  which 
80  long,  in  suits  against  Connecticut,  agitated  committees, 
counsel,  agents,  and  courts,  both  in  this  Colony,  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

From  all  these  points  we  turn  however  now,  to  consider 
Trumbull  in  that  civil  and  political  sphere  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  as  concerning  not  only  all  the  dominant 
interests  of  Connecticut,  but  those  also  of  United  America, 
and  the  rights  and  power  of  a  Motherland  just  commencing 
towards  her  children  a  career  of  despotism  and  tyranny. 

To  the  very  beginnings  of  this  career,  in  fresh  orders  sent 
fiom  England  to  American  custom-house  officers  to  take 
more  effectual  measures  for  enforcing  the  acts  of  trade  and 
navigation,  Trumbull  gave  heed.  No  man  more  than  him- 
self studied  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  famous  Writs 
of  Assistance,  which — arming  these  officers  with  the  odious 
power  of  breaking  open  buildings  to  search  for  goods  ille- 
gally imported,  as  well  as  for  those  on  which  duties  had  not 
been  paid — ^first  manifested  the  aggressive  purposes  of  Brit- 
ish power  against  American  property  and  commerce. 

Both  as  merchant  and  a  patriot,  he  watched  them  with  the 
deepest  anxiety.  In  a  mercantile  view  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed to  enforce  statutes — hitherto  suffered  to  lie  dormant, 
or  disregarded  and  evaded — which  in  their  direct  operation, 
would  cut  off  that  extensive  circuitous  trade  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  West  India  isles,  which  to  himself — as  well  as 
to  hundreds  of  others,  especially  in  New  England,  engaged 
in  commerce — was  a  principal  source  of  prosperity,  and  en- 

•  Aft  in  the  matter,  paitioalaiiy,  of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Morrison  of  Hartford — 
Huit  learned,  though  somewhat  eccentric  Scottish  physidan,  whose  redase  grave, 
witldn  almost  the  centre  of  this  dty,  and  near  its  now  free  Episcopal  Charoh, 
bM  long  attracted  the  eniioaitvof  dtiaens. 
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aUed  them  to  pay  for  the  British  manufactures  they  usually 
imported.  In  a  political  view  these  writs,  if  granted,  vould 
be  dire  instruments  of  tyranny. 

They  were  writs  unknown  in  the  history  of  colonial  juris- 
prudence. But  they  were  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  it  was  said. 

To  England,  therefore — to  Richard  Jackson,  the  Colonial 
Agent  for  Connecticut  there — ^Trumbull  wrote  on  the  subject, 
soon  as  it  began  to  assume  importance— carefully  informing 
himself  with  regard  to  these  usages,  all  of  them — especially 
so  after  new  collectors,  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  Crown, 
were  appointed  for  his  native  province,  and  after  its  Governor 
was  informed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  for 
America,  that  his  Majesty's  resolution,  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  acts,  was  so  fixed  '^to  have  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  his  commands  for  enforcing  them,  that 
he  would  not  pass  unnoticed  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
any  person." 

The  conclusions  to  which  his  own  mind  came  on  this  im- 
portant subject — the  first  upon  which,  in  the  new  collision 
between  Parliamentary  and  Colonial  authority,  he  had  been 
called  on  to  express  an  opinion — were  all  in  favor  of  his  own 
land.  Circumstances  urged  him — ^here  at  the  outset  of  the 
struggle  which  was  about  to  ensue — ^to  choose  his  side — and 
this  side  was  that  of  liberty — unreservedly,  firmly,  and  fer- 
vently. So  that  when  Otis  and  Thatcher — before  a  Court  in 
the  metropolis  of  New  England — ^in  resistance  to  a  Crown- 
Collector's  application  for  the  obnoxious  Writ — made  their 
brilliant  and  immortal  efforts — American  Independence  was 
not  "then  and  there  born"  more  fully  in  the  heart  of  any 
listener  than  in  that  of  Trumbull,  when  at  his  home  in  Leba- 
non he  heard  of  these  efforts,  and  perused  the  subsequent 
masterly  pamphlet  by  Otis  asserting  and  proving  the  rights 
of  the  Colonies.  No  man  in  that  "crowded  audience"  at 
Boston — in  that  first  scene  of  the  first  opposition  to  the  arbi- 
trary claims  of  Great  Britain — was  more  "  ready  to  take  arms 
against  Writs  of  Assistance" — more  ready,  spite  of  proceed- 
ings somewhat  irregular,  to  sanction  the  conduct  of  that 
crowd  at  Falmouth  in  Maine,  which  subsequently  defeated 
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their  operation  in  the  hands  of  officers  laboring  under  their 
disputed  authority  to  make  a  seizure  of  goods — or  more 
zealous  to  uphold  and  vindicate  their  refusal  by  the  Superior 
Court  in  Connecticut,  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  Custom 
House  Amctionaries  applied  for  their  issue — than  was  that 
son  of  Connecticut  whose  life  we  now  commemorate. 

He  had  prominent  opportunity  to  manifest  his  sentiments 
on  this  point — ^for  in  March  1768 — and  again  in  April  1769 — 
direct  application  was  made  to  the  Superior  Court  over  which 
be  presided,  for  some  of  the  Writs  in  question.  In  the  first 
instance  it  was  made  to  Chief  Justice  Trumbull  by  the  King's 
Collector  for  the  port  of  New  London,  Duncan  Stewart,  and 
the  King's  Comptroller,  Thomas  Mofiat — for  the  mere  pur- 
pose, it  would  seem,  of  testing  the  views  of  the  Court  upon 
the  important  subject — and  not  for  the  reason  that  any 
''special  occasion"  had  arisen  for  their  use.  The  Court, 
therefore,  was  at  perfect  liberty,  at  this  time,  with  a  wary 
prudence,  to  waive  their  issue — and,  in  the  expectation,  and 
with  the  desire  that  further  light  should  be  shed  upon  their 
nature  and  legality,  courteously  to  postpone  their  considera- 
tion to  a  future  period. 

^  Upon  the  Petition  of  Duncan  Stewart,  Collector,"  says  the  Court 
Record  of  their  proceeding  at  this  time — '*  and  Thomas  Moffat,  Comp- 
tn>Uer  of  his  Majesty's  Customs  for  the  port  of  New  London,  Esquires, 
requesting  this  Court  to  grant  them  Writs  of  Assistance  pursuant  to  the 
Kpitit  and  true  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  therein  referred  to— 
And  no  information  being  made  by  said  Petitioners,  or  otherwise,  of  any 
special  occasion  for  said  Writ — ^this  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  needful 
to  consider  on  the  purport  of  said  Act,  and  the  manner  and  form  of 
granting  such  Writs  of  Assistance,  according  to  the  usage  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Court  of  Exchequer :  Therefore  this  Court  will  further  consider  and 
ftdviso  thereon.*' 

This  further  consideration  the  Court  did  give  to  the  mat- 
ter. Trumbull  again  wrote  abroad — ^for  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  Writs — ^both  to  Jackson,  and  to  Wm.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  was  then  in  London  as  special  attorney  for 
Connecticut  in  management  of  the  Mohegan  Case.  Singu- 
larly enough — and  certainly  contrary  to  the  impressions  we 
xuoally  derive  fix>m  history  on  this  point — the  Writs  in  ques- 
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tion  loere^  by  the  castom  of  England,  legalized,  and  issued 
in  that  country  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  had  been  issued 
also  in  some  of  the  Provinces  of  America. 

"Mr.  Jackson^'*  reported  Johnson  to  Trumbull,  Sc|»teinber  twvnlj- 
ninth,  1769,  **  has  no  doubt  wrote  you  on  the  subject  of  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, as  I  have  also  to  his  Honor  the  Goyemor,  and  indoeed  him  copies 
of  the  usual  Writs  issued  here.  I  own  /  toae  iurprited  to  find  soch  a 
Writ  in  use  in  a  country  so  jealous  of  its  liberties,  but  it  seems  it  hta 
rune  cuMtom  on  its  side^  and  inuei  quite  nf  wwr%6.  I  find  it  has  ate 
been  adopted  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  some  other  Prorinoes,  and  ii 
said  to  be  grounded  on  this  prindple — that  the  presence  of  the  dvil  Ofll* 
cer  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Peace,  as  wdl  as  to  give  a 
proper  Countenance  to  the  Officers  of  the  Reyenue.*^ 

So  far  now,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  and  acknowl* 
edged  duties,  as  the  Civil  Officer  required  "countenance,** 
Trumbull,  undoubtedly,  would  have  willingly  afforded  it 
He  would  have  granted  "  Warrants  "  such  as  were  suitable 
for  the  purpose — but  not  a  Writ,  which,  like  that  of  Assist- 
ance, authorized  the  invasion,  even  of  private  dwellings,  in 
an  outraging  process  of  search  and  seizure.  Fortunately  we 
have  his  views  on  this  subject  preserved.  They  are  embod- 
ied, briefly,  in  a  letter  which,  June  fourteenth  1769,  he  wrote 
to  Johnson  in  London — giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Connecticut  upon  a  second  application  of  the  Bang's 
officers— which  he  describes— and  commenting,  forcibly,  on 
the  unjust  policy  in  general  of  the  Mother-country  towards 
her  Colonies  in  America. 

"  I  wrote  you  last  summer,"  he  proceeds,  "  per  my  son,  respecting  ths 
matter  of  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  received  your  answer  thereon  per 
him.  Since  that,  to  wit,  at  April  Term  last  at  Norwich,  Mr.  Stewart 
[Collector]  made  further  application  to  the  Superior  Court  for  sudi 
Writs ;  and  produced  Forms  of  such  from  the  Board  of  Commi8sione^^ 
as  they  judged  proper  for  us  to  give,  with  the  Case  per  Mr.  DeGrey.  To 
which  the  Court  replied,  that  they  would  be  fhrther  advised,  and  as  llli 
Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  was  near,  they  should  ask  their  adriot 
and  direction.  Accordingly  the  matter  was  fully  laid  before  tlifiM. 
They  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  letters  &c.,  laid  before  the 

*  "  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  ftirther  enqmries  oonoeming  it,**  Johnson 
**  and  if  anything  material  oocun,  oonmmnioate  it** 
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Assembly.  Within  their  province  fell  this  matter,  and  they  advised  that 
the  Assembly  take  no  notice  of  it — that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  Su- 
perior Court — that,  a$  individuaU,  not  as  members  of  the  Assembly, 
they  advised  the  Court  not  to  grant  such  Warrants,  which  seemed  to  be 
tiie  universal  opinion.  Since  this  Mr.  Seymour,*  as  Attorney  for  the 
King,  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  has  made  application 
to  me  for  a  Judicial  Determination  on  the  Matter.  I  have  given  him  no 
answer,  nor  do  I  intend  giving  any  till  the  Next  Term,  which  now  soon 
oomeson. 

**  I  have  taken  care  to  find  what  the  Courts  in  the  other  Colonies  have 
done,  and  find  no  such  Writs  have  been  given  by  any  of  the  Courts  ex- 
cept in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  where  they  were  given  as 
800D  as  asked  for.  I  believe  the  Courts  in  all  the  other  Colonies  will  be 
M  well  united,  and  as  firm  in  this  Matter,  as  in  anything  that  has  yet 
happened  between  us  and  Great  Britain. 

"  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  giving  such  Writs  as  they  give,  but  conceive  they  have 
crept  into  use  by  the  inattention  of  the  people,  and  the  bad  practices  of 
designing  men.  We  are  directed  to  give  such  Writs  as  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer are  enabled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  give,  which  are  very  differ- 
ent, as  I  conceive,  firom  such  Writs  as  they  do  give.  Our  Court  will  on 
an  occasions  of  complaint  grant  such  Warrants  as  may  be  necessary  for 
promoting  his  Majesty^s  service,  and  at  the  $ame  time  eonnetent  with  the 
Ubmrty  and  privilege  of  the  eubjeet^  and  made  returnable  to  the  Court ; 
JnuJt  farther  than  that  toe  dare  not  go,  and  they  must  not  expect  we  ehalL 
I  give  you  my  mind  on  this  subject,  as  I  expect  representation  will  be 
made  of  the  conduct  of  the  Court  herein,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
have  you  prepared  on  the  occasion. 

^'Administration,  if  not  already  convinced,  must  soon  find  that  their 
plan  of  sending  troops  into  America,  to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  peo- 
ple, has  entirely  failed  them ;  so  far  has  it  been  from  having  the  desired 
effect,  that  the  People  are  more  fixed  and  established  in  their  principles, 
and  determined  to  lose  their  liberties,  dear  to  them  as  their  life,  but  with 
their  lives.  This,  they  may  depend  on  it,  is  not  a  spirit  stirred  up  and 
kept  alive  by  a  few  disaffected,  hot-headed  men  among  those  of  their  own 
temper  and  disposition.  No — that  is  not  the  case,  they  may  be  assured. 
Bat  it  is  the  united,  universal  determination  of  every  man  in  America,  a 
lew  dastardly,  dependent  slaves  and  dupes  to  Administration  only  ex- 
cepted, who  have  sold  their  country,  and  their  own  Posterity,  for  the 
beie  consideration  of  a  poor  present  pittance  for  themselves. 

**  The  treatment  received  firom  the  last  Winter^s  Session  of  Parliament 
grievee  us  sensibly,  as  every  moment's  delay  of  justice  heightens  our 
diitresB,  and  raises  our  resentments,  already  almost  too  heavy  to  bear. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  ill-judged  burthens  heaped  upon  us  by  a  weak 

*  Thomas  Seymour. 
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and  wicked  Administration,  we  still  retain  a  degree  of  regard,  and  eTen 
fondness  for  Qreat  Britain,  and  a  firm  attachment  to  his  ICiyesty's  person, 
fiunily,  and  goyemment,  and  on  just  and  equal  terms,  as  children,  not  as 
slayes,  should  r^oice  to  remain  united  with  them  to  the  latest  time. 
But  to  think  of  being  slaves — ^we  who  so  well  know  the  bitterness  of  it  bj 
the  instances  so  continually  before  our  eyes,  cannot  hear  the  ihoeking 
tkouffht — Nature $tarU  hack  at  the  idea/** 


CHAPTER    VII. 
1765. 

Tbvicbxtxx  and  the  Stamp  Act.  Resistance  of  Connecticut  to  the  Act. 
and  Trumbull's  participation  in  it  A  thrilling  scene  illustrating  his 
opposition.  Governor  Fitch  calls  his  Council  together  in  order  to  talce 
an  oath  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect,  as  required  hy  Kicg  and  Par- 
liament. He  announces  his  readiness  to  be  sworn.  Trumbull,  and 
Other  Councillors  remonstrate,  and  refuse  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. The  Governor  argues  the  case  with  them,  and  insists  upon 
talcing  the  Oath.  Four  of  the  Councillors,  enough  for  the  purpose, 
unwillingly  yield  The  remuning  seven,  Trumbull  at  their  head,  still 
resist  Their  motives,  arguments,  and  some  of  their  language  upon 
the  occasion.  The  Governor  rises  to  receive  the  Oath.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Trumbull  refuses  to  witness  a  ceremony  which  he  thinlcs  will 
degrade  the  Colony,  and  is  an  outrage  upon  liberty,  seizes  his  hat.  and 
indignantly  withdraws  from  the  Council  Chamber,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  six  of  his  associates.  Judgment  of  the  Colony  upon  the 
•vent. 

The  course  of  such  a  man  as  Trumbull  in  the  matter  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  from  what  has  already  been  described,  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  It  was  one  of  indignant  opposition 
from  the  very  inception  of  that  project  down  to  the  period  of 
its  repeal.* 

*  His  son  Joseph,  who  was  in  England  when  this  project  was  started,  kept  his 
flUher  constantly  infonned  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  America,  and  gave 
much  nseful  information  to  Agent  Jackson  respecting  its  trade  and  commerce, 
which  the  latter  used  zealously  with  the  Ministry,  and  publicly  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Joseph,  upon  this  occasion,  served  his  country  nobly.  December 
10th,  1768,  for  example,  he  writes  his  fiither  thus : — 

'*  They  talk  of  taxing  the  Colonies  for  the  support  of  the  troops  in  America, 
and  that  tax  to  be  laid  in  the  Colonies  without  any  respect  to  their  Charters,  or 
rather  in  such  manner  as  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  our  privileges.  Indeed  our 
l^ood  fHends  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  Lord  Sandwich,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Earl  of  Halifkx,  and  some  others,  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  Charters  in 
America  oonld  be  vacated  immediately,  without  any  ceremony,  and  that  we 
•hoold  be  governed  entirely  by  Qovemore  and  Councils,  without  any  assemblies 
appointed  by  the  King.  They  say  those  Charters  were  granted  in  High  Times, 
by  the  king  only,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  so  are  void  in  themselves ; 
that  there  shall  be  a  snperintendent  over  the  whole ;  that  we  must  be  prevented 
naking  bar  iron ;  and  several  other  most  barbarous  impositions  are  to  be  Ifud  on 
m.  I  hope  John  Wilkes  will  live  to  give  them  employment,  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  ns  the  misohief  they  intend.  The  people  in  power  have  imbibed  the 
gnateat  prqn^oea  imaginable  against  the  Colonies." 
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The  conduct  of  Connecticut  upon  this  occasion — ^tihe  ardor 
with  which,  at  the  outset — a  year  before  the  measure  passed 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  English  Min- 
istry were  gathering  from  the  various  Colonies  statistics  upon 
which  to  found  it — the  ardor  and  emphasis  with  which,  by 
acts  of  her  General  Assembly,  by  letters  and  petitions  to  her 
agents  and  to  statesmen  in  England,  and  to  the  Ministry, 
Court,  and  Parliament,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  of  remon- 
strance and  of  prayer  ere  the  impending  blow  was  struck — 
and  her  demonstrations  after  the  blow  fell — are  &miliar  to  the 
readers  of  Connecticut  history. 

Her  funeral  processions  with  the  coffined  Stamp  Act — her 
burnings  and  hangings  of  the  effigies  of  its  aiders  and  abet- 
tors, that  glared  from  the  hill-tops  and  plains  of  almost  every 
one  of  her  villages,  and  told  to  the  day  and  to  the  night,  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  stars,  a  tale  of  maddened  distress — ^her 
fierce  crowds  that  assailed,  humiliated,  and  displaced  the 
Stamp-Master  appointed  for  her  jurisdiction — the  success 
which  crowned  her  effi)rts,  in  preventing  a  single  application 
of  the  Act  within  her  limits — and  her  unbounded  congratu- 
lations, manifested  by  bonfires,  illuminations,  feu  de  joies,  and 
in  every  form  of  gladness,  when  the  stroke  aimed  at  her  hap- 
piness was  stayed,  require  no  description  at  our  hands  here. 

We  but  allude  to  these  events  now,  in  order  to  say  that  in 
all  of  them,  save  probably  in  those  eccentric  pageants  which 
mocked  the  designs  of  the  Motherland,  Trumbull  took  an 
active  part.  Even  on  the  pageants  to  which  we  refer,  he 
gazed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  with  no  averted  eye, 
and  with  no  disposition — magistrate  and  order-loving  citizen 
though  he  was — to  interpose  either  his  authority  in  behalf  of 
the  "King's  peace,"  or  his  counsel  in  behalf  of  sedate  resist- 
ance. Nay  we  think  that  his  brow  must  have  relaxed  its  ac- 
customed gravity,  and  his  ordinarily  compressed  lips  have 

Fobrnary  13th,  1764,  he  writes  thus :— *'  The  Courts  are  contriving  every  Bchema 
to  saddle  us  in  America  with  troops — and  some  carry  it  so  far  as  not  to  be  oontenft 
with  our  paying  and  supporting  them,  but  also  would  have  us  pay  a  considenbto 
•um  to  the  Civil  List — all  of  which  monies  are  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  Frenoli 
and  Dutch  goods — ^by  our  paying  in  New  England  the  same  duties  on  East  IndlA 
goods  as  are  paid  here — by  the  Post  Office  regulations  in  the  manner  they  Mt 
here — and  by  a  Stamp  OJice — all  which  the  fiienda  to  America  are  doing  eveiyw 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent." 
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ieven  expanded  with  hearty  laughter,  when  from  his  own 
mansion  at  Lebanon — in  the  summer  immediately  succeeding 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act — he  saw  a  crowd  of  his  own 
neighbors  and  friends  giving  to  this  Act  the  formality  of  a 
mock  trial — subjecting  it  to  unanimous  condemnation — ^and 
then,  in  due  form,  and  with  pageantry  the  most  comical,  pro- 
ceeding to  hang  and  bum  the  criminal. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  in 
other  respects — ^in  the  preparation  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive papers,  of  petitions,  and  letters,  in  behalf  of  the  Colony 
against  the  Stamp  Act — in  correspondence,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad,  on  this  subject,  but  particularly  with  the 
Colonial  Agent  in  England,  with  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State,  and  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  at  home — ^in  circulating 
patriotic  resolves,  especially  those  of  Virginia,  and  patriotic 
essays  and  writings,  like  those,  distinctly,  of  Otis,  and 
Thatcher,  and  of  the  earnest  and  didactic  Johnson  of 
Lyme — in  efforts  such  as  these  to  rouse,  justify,  and  con- 
centrate opinion  and  feeling  against  the  Act,  no  man  in  Con- 
necticut was  more  conspicuous  than  Trumbull — hardly  one 
as  much  so. 

We  may  safely  say  no  person  as  much  so,  when  we  come 
to  gaze  upon  one  particular  scene  in  the  drama  of  Connecti- 
cut opposition  to  the  obnoxious  Act,  in  which  Trumbull 
figured — and  in  a  manner  that  should — if  everything 
else  in  patriotic  development  were  wanting — ^immortalize 
his  memory  with  all  lovers  of  freedom.  Let  us  look 
at  it 

It  became  necessary,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  that  the  Governor  of  each  American  Colony  should 
take  an  oath — ^to  be  administered  by  his  Council,  or  by  any 
three  of  them — ^to  do  his  utmost  in  causing  "  all  and  every 
the  clauses*'  in  the  Act  to  "be  punctually  and  bona  fide  ob- 
served, according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereo£" 
This  requisition  upon  Thomas  Fitch,  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, as  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  every  British  Col- 
ony, was  imperative.  Bemoval  from  office — disqualification 
in  future  to  hold  it — the  King's  highest  displeasure — ^and  a 

fine  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling — stared  him  in  the  &ce, 
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in  case  he  either  refused  the  Oath,  or  neglected  to  do  his 
duty  accordingly. 

The  Oath  was  to  be  taken  before  the  First  of  Noyemberi 
1765.  That  day--day  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  first  to  take 
e£fect — was  close  at  hand — and  Governor  Fitch  assembled 
his  Councillors  to  fulfil  the  obligations,  which,  sorely  he 
knew,  but  inevitably,  he  thought,  rested  upon  them  all. 
There  were  Ebenezer  Silliman,  Hezekiah  Huntington,  John 
Chester,  Benjamin  Hall,  Jabez  Hamlin,  Matthew  Griswoldi 
Shubal  Conant,  Elisha  Sheldon,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  and  Jabes 
Huntington — names  all  of  them  of  proud  distinction  in  the 
Colony — ^and  last  of  all — patriot  deepest  interwoven  with 
the  roots,  and  branches,  and  blossoming  of  Connecticut 
Independence — Colonel  Jonathan  Trumbull.  There  they 
were— eleven  in  all — one  Tuesday  morning — summoned  to 
officiate  as  high-priesta  in  a  sacrifice  whose  victims  were  to 
be  their  own  countrymen  and  brothers,  and  the  motherSi 
sisters,  wives,  and  children  too,  all  that  lived,  and  loved,  and 
clustered  in  the  little  province  of  which  they  were  chosen 
leaders. 

Governor  Fitch  called  upon  them  to  discharge  their  duty. 
He  was  himself  ready  to  be  sworn.  The  sovereignty  of 
England,  he  affirmed,  commanded  it.  Loyalty  claimed  it, 
The  safety  of  the  Colony  required  it.  Gentlemen,  he  said, 
will  you  obey  your  Commission,  and  administer  the  Oath  I 

There  was  hesitation — there  were  averted  looks  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  Council — and  soon  words  of  re- 
monstrance, determined  tones,  earnest  gestures — and  at  last 
a  blank  refusal. 

The  Act  of  Parliament,  reasoned  Colonel  Trumbull,  Dyer, 
and  others,  is  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  Col- 
ony. No  law  can  be  made  to  tax  us  but  by  our  own  con- 
sent, freely  given.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  freedom.  It 
is  the  ruling  excellency  of  the  British  Constitution — and  is 
fast  chained  to  its  roots.  The  power  which  can  tax  us  as  it 
pleases,  can  also  govern  us  as  it  pleases.  We  are  as  truly,  in 
every  respect,  the  King's  subjects  as  any  to  whom  God  hat 
given  life  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Their  privr 
ileges,  their  liberties,  their  immunities,  are  also  our  own — ^th0 
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Stamp  Act  robs  us  of  all  these.  It  is  a  condemnatioD  of  us 
as  freemen.  It  is  ingratitude  towards  us  as  generous,  loyal, 
and  fidtliful  subjects.  It  is  in  the  teeth  of  our  Charter.  It 
will  reduce  us  to  poverty.  We  cannot  then,  in  conscience, 
aid  in  any  measure  to  enforce  it  We  will  not,  therefore, 
administer  the  Oath  I 

But,  urged  the  Governor  in  reply — and  we  have  fortu- 
nately his  own  pamphlet  from  which  to  state  his  reasoning — 
the  Officers  of  his  Majesty  must  obey  his  commands.  They 
are  bound  to  do  so,  not  only  by  their  allegiance,  but  also  by 
the  agreement  and  contract  of  their  offices — by  accepting 
positions  to  which  a  Commission  like  the  present  one  is  at- 
tached. All  royal  mandates,  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  all 
Provincial  Acts,  depend  and  hinge  on  obedience.  To  evade 
the  Oath  required  by  the  Stamp  Act,  would  be  to  evade 
those  solemn  obligations  implied  in  our  own  office-oaths.  If 
we  refuse  it  in  this  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people  themselves  will  be  deprived  of  all  power  hereafter  to 
elect  any  officers  of  their  own.  Our  whole  Charter,  in  such 
an  event,  would  be  "  struck  at" — What  now  if  I  should  de- 
dine  the  Oath?  My  own  condemnation  would  be  certain. 
Nor  would  you  yourselves  escape  condemnation — for  breach 
of  trust — ^for  high  contempt  both  of  Kling  and  Parliament — 
and  you  would  be  forced  to  undergo  penalties  severe  and 
remediless.  We  all  know  the  nature  of  the  King's  displeas- 
ure. It  is  fatal.  Is  it  reasonable  then  that  I,  that  you,  that 
any  of  us  should  thus  expose  ourselves?  Duty  certainly 
does  not  demand  it — neither  duty  to  ourselves,  nor  to  the 
Colony,  whose  present  liberties  it  is  our  business  to  save,  and 
not  to  lose.  Gentlemen,  I  am  ready  for  the  Oath,  and  again 
ask  you  to  administer  it 

What  said  the  Council  now,  to  these  views — thus  earnest — 
thus  decided — urged  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Colony  ? 
Here  was  argument  from  what  seemed  resistless  official  obli- 
gation— argument  from  vital  considerations  of  personal  safety 
and  reputation — ^argument  out  of  the  very  heart,  apparently, 
of  an  endangered  Colonial  Charter.  Duty,  necessity,  loy- 
alty, hope,  fear,  all  seemed  to  press  overpoweringly  for  obe- 
dience. 
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Had  not  every  Governor  of  every  province  of  his  Mi^- 
eety's  dominions  in  America — save  the  solitary  "rebel"  (jov- 
emor  of  Ehode  Island — already  taken  the  Oath  required? 
He  had. 

Had  not  the  seeming  resistlessness  of  the  Stamp  Act  in* 
duced  even  the  high-souled  Richard  Henry  Lee,  himself  to 
solicit  the  office  of  Stamp-Distributor  for  Virginia — and  to 
proclaim  his  readiness  to  take  an  oath  similar  to  that  now 
demanded  ?    It  had. 

Did  not  some  of  the  very  best  patriots  of  the  land  incul- 
cate submission  as  a  necessity  that  was  overwhelming  ?  They 
did. 

Was  not  even  Franklin  unable  to  see  any  way  out  of  the 
existing  darkness,  but  by  lighting  up  "  the  candles  of  frugal- 
ityandmdustiy?"    He  was. 

Had  not  even  that  idolator  of  freedom,  the  deeply-medi- 
tative Otis,  declared  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  all  humbly  and 
silently  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Legisla- 
ture of  Great  Britain  ?  "    He  had. 

Viewed  under  all  its  aspects  then,  how  constraining  the 
force  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Council  of  Connecticut 
by  Governor  Fitch — himself  Head  of  the  Colony — ^himself 
hitherto  high  in  reverence — ^himself)  for  his  wisdom,  for  his 
probity,  for  his  fidelity,  kept  by  the  People  for  twelve  long 
years — years  too,  many  of  them,  of  harassing  war — steadily 
kept  at  the  helm  of  State  I  How  darkly  difficult  to  avoid  his 
demand  I     What  force  could  resist  I 

But  did  the  Council  yield  ?  No — not  the  Council  in  the 
strength  of  its  majority — not  the  Council  in  the  power  of  a 
vote  close  upon  that  of  two-thirds  of  its  number  I  Seven  out 
of  eleven  of  them — spite  of  all  the  Governor  had  urged, 
would  not  yield — but  blunted  the  edge  of  his  appeals,  and 
outreasoned,  and  outfaced  his  repeated  demand  for  the  Oath. 
Themselves — and  the  Governor  along  with  them — ^had  sworn. 
**  to  promote  the  public  good  and  peace  "  of  Connecticut,  and 
"  to  maintain  all  its  lawful  privileges  "  intact.  They  then  do 
an  act,  which,  as  they  verily  believed,  stabbed  "  the  public 
good,"  wounded  the  "peace,"  and  annihilated  the  "privi- 
leges "  of  this  Commonwealth — which  let  out  the  rich  blood 
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of  its  fireedom  from  every  vein  almost  of  that  glorious  old 
Charter,  which,  for  a  hoary  century  and  more,  had  gladdened, 
with  a  joy  that  was  ever  fresh  and  bounding,  the  whole  heart 
of  Connecticut!  They — through  a  measure  unprecedented 
for  its  harshness — aid  to  torture  the  industry  of  their  native 
land,  and  to  wrench  from  it  those  pittances  of  gain  which 
themselves  were  wrenched,  with  hardest  toil,  from  a  cold, 
stem  earth,  and  beneath  an  ungenial  heaven  I 

No— let  royal  indignation  swell,  they  thought  and  felt — 
let  the  thunders  of  Parliament  all  burst — ^let  its  armies  and 
navies  even  descend  in  storm  upon  this  infant  State — ^let  loss 
of  office  come,  arrest,  trials,  fines,  confiscations,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  every  thing  that  is  distressful  in  the  artillery  of 
angry  power,  let  it  all  come — the  patriots  whom  we  com- 
memorate were  ready — ready  for  the  worst — ^rather  than  sur- 
render a  righteous  and  cleaving  conviction  of  their  own  in 
&vor  of  liberty  1  Again,  therefore,  they  refused  to  adminis- 
ter the  Oath. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Alas,  tyranny  was  never  yet  found 
wanting  in  means.  Its  genius  for  mischief,  hydra-headed,  is 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  exact  even  to  a  hair.  The  Govern- 
or,  according  to  the  Commission,  was  to  be  sworn  by  the 
Council,  or  "  by  any  three  of  them."  By  any  three  of  them  I — 
here  was  the  ugly  resource.  And  there  at  the  Council-Board 
sat  four  members — enough,  and  just  one  more  than  enough — 
who,  under  all  the  embarrassing  circumstances  of  the  occa- 
sion— ^from  motives  too  of  sympathy  with  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive  in  wliat  they  deemed  his  "critical  situation  "-and  in  a 
spirit  of  caution — ^honest,  we  do  not  doubt — ^but  which  yet 
to  our  own  eye  cannot  but  appear  overstrained — consented  to 
exercise  the  dreaded  authority.  Sorrow,  reluctance  even,  we 
cannot  but  think,  painted  in  their  looks — ^they  announced 
their  readiness  to  give  the  Oath. 

A  glow  of  satisfaction  now  must  have  brightened  the  face 
of  Thomas  Fitch — ^but  there  was  sadness  there  too,  we  are 
ready  to  believe — ^moved  though  he  was,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
self) "from  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  from  a  serious 
and  tender  concern  for  the  privileges  of  the  Colony,  from  a 
oonacientious  regard  to  the  solemn  obligations  of  his  office- 
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oath,  and  a  just  regard  for  his  own  interest,  reputation,  and 
usefulness  in  life." 

But  how,  at  this  moment,  looked  the  dissenting  Memben 
of  the  Board  ?  History  gives  us  hints  from  which  we  can 
safely  judge.  Deep  disquietude  sat  upon  their  &oe& 
Thoughts — again  of  the  past  free  life  of  Connecticut— of  her 
long  and  painful  struggles  for  God,  liberty,  and  civilization— 
of  her  services,  ever  generous,  in  extending  the  might  and 
domain  of  her  Motherland,  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  that 
Parent  whose  duty  was  love,  was  tender  nurture,  was  proteo* 
tion,  not  oppression — ^thoughts  like  these  came  fi^eshly  rush* 
ing  over  their  souls  as  light  and  darkness  rush  over  the  &06 
of  an  angry  heaven,  when  the  winds  are  up,  and  the  stoim 
sits  brooding  for  an  explosion. 

Again,  therefore,  they  pleaded  with  the  Governor  against 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  Again,  pointedly,  they  pro- 
tested— and  in  language  some  of  which  is  fortunately 
preserved. 

"It  is  in  violation  of  your  Provincial  Oath  ["-—exclaimed 
with  bold  earnestness,  CJolonel  Trumbull. 

"It  certainly  is" — repeated  every  other  dissenting  Conn* 
cillor. 

"You  have  sworn,"  continued  they  all,  as  they  could  catch 
the  opportunity  to  speak — "by  the  dreadful  name  of  God 
you  have  sworn  to  labor  for  the  good  of  this  Colony,  and  you 
are  now  preparing  to  labor  for  its  ruin.  You  have  sworn  to 
promote  its  peace — ^you  are  now  going  to  promote  its  disturb- 
ance. The  Law  you  are  called  upon  to  see  enforced  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  a  nullity.  It  is  unconstitutional.  It  is  void. 
For  our  own  part,"  they  added — and  here  the  patriots  utter 
a  sentiment  which  shows  strikingly  the  unspeakable  depth 
and  conscientiousness  of  their  convictions — "for  our  own 
part,  as  Judges  of  this  land — sitting  in  its  highest  Courts — 
under  all  the  responsibilities  which  would  there  surround 
us — were  we  called  to  decide  upon  the  Stamp  Act,  we  should* 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  measure  of  Parliament  tjpw 
/icto  void  1 " 

Did  the  Governor  pause — ^reconsider — shrink?  Under- 
these  appeals,  did  he  refuse  the  Oath  ?    Alas,  no  I     His  opin** 
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ion  settled  bejond  the  possibility  of  change — his  will  fixed, 
and  doubtless  from  the  wounding  imputations  upon  his  own 
judgment  conveyed  in  the  remonstrances  of  the  speakers, 
wrought  into  the  compactness  of  iron— he  rose  from  his 
seat— called  for  the  ceremonial — and,  with  uplifted  hand, 
stood  ready  to  take  upon  his  lips  that  appeal  which  invoked 
the  Almighty  Buler  of  the  Universe  to  help  him  faithfully 
to  administer — ^upon  his  own  countrymen  and  brothers — a 
Law,  which,  no  matter  what  his  own  views  of  its  obligations 
may  have  been,  was  one  in  fact  of  surpassing  tyranny. 

At  this  stirring  moment— moment  too  near  the  close  of 
the  day,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eliphalet  Dyer,  when  the 
son  was  just  hasting  to  set* — Colonel  Jonathan  Trumbull — 
roused  to  unwonted  excitement — ^his  high,  massive  forehead, 
as  we  see  it  in  his  portraits,  deeply  plaited,  we  doubt  not, 
with  grief  and  resentment — ^his  large,  brilhant  black  eyes, 
from  beneath  brows  of  singular  delicacy,  flashing  fire — his 
small,  firm  mouth  compressed  at  once  into  energy  and  deter- 
mination— started  fix)m  his  seat — seized  his  tri-comered  hat — 
and,  avowing  in  tones  most  sonorous,  that  he  would  never 
witness  a  ceremony  which  so  degraded  liberty,  and  degraded 
the  Colony — ^he  moved — 

"Brecty  seyere^  austere,  sublime" — 

towards  the  door  of  the  Council-Chamber.  Every  eye  was 
ftstened  on  his  retreating  form.  Every  heart  thrilled  at 
sight  of  his  resolute  bearing — ^and  following  his  example, 
Eliphalet  Dyer — words  in  angry  denunciation  of  the  im- 
pending ceremony  on  his  lips  too — ^rose  also  from  his  seat — 
almost  simultaneously  with  Trumbull — and  moved  towards 
the  door.f    And  then  Hezekiah  Huntington,  Elisha  Shel- 

*  **  The  Connoil  a^i^^fi™^  tUl  afternoon,*'  writee  Colonel  Dyer,  after  describing 
the  discosBion  as  having  occupied  the  whole  forenoon.  "  When  we  met,  other 
allUn  oame  on  tiU  near  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  Oath  was  proposed  to  be 
•dBinifltersd.*' 

f «« I  immediately  arose,  took  my  hat,  and  declared  openly  and  publicly  that 
the  Oath  about  to  be  adminbtered  was  in  my  opinion  directly  contrary  to  the 
Oath  the  Governor  and  Conndl  had  before  taken  to  maintain  the  rights  and  priv- 
tkgea  of  the  people.  It  was  an  Oath  I  myself  oould  not  take,  neither  could  I  be 
praaent  aiding  and  asristing  therein ;  and  then  withdrew,  the  other  gentlemen 
wUi  me."— i^t  iMUr, 
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don,  Matthew  Griswold,  Shubal  Conant,  and  Jabez  Hunting- 
ton, started  also — ^hats  likewise  in  hand — and,  pressing  on 
the  steps  of  their  leader,  passed  with  him,  one  and  all,  out 
of  the  door— on  and  away  from  their  yielding  colleagues 
and  timorous  chief — whom  they  left  bewildered  and  chiddeni 
to  execute  alone  their  odious  rite — in  a  chamber  which  the 
Patriot  Seceders  themselves  solemnly  believed  to  be  a  cham- 
ber  of  disgrace. 

Act  grand  and  thrilling  I  Chivalric  and  sublime  its  vindi- 
cation of  life,  liberty,  and  property  1  Grateful  and  aoul- 
stirring  its  example  for  all  worshippers  of  freedom  I  Bich 
and  glowing  its  inspiration  for  the  poet's  pen,  and  the  eaael 
of  the  painter  I 

Act  too,  which  received  cordial  approbation  from  the 
Lower  Branch  of  the  General  Assembly — for  this  House 
also,  through  a  large  majority,  had  but  a  few  days  previous 
pleaded  with  Governor  Fitch  against  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take — and  some  of  its  patriotic  members  went  so  fer  even 
as  to  agree  fully  to  indemnify  him  against  the  impending 
fine,  and  against  any  penalty  whatever,  so  far  as  they  could, 
on  condition  that  he  would  refuse  all  connection  with  the 
detested  scheme.  A  Committee  of  their  number  eagerly 
waited  on  him  with  this  information.  It  was  a  short  time 
only  after  his  Councillors  had  left  him,  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  described,  that  they  reached  him — ^but  all  too 
late.  The  Oath  had  just  passed  his  lips.  The  fatal  chain  . 
had  bound  him — and  the  cup  of  the  People's  sorrow  was  fulL 

But  not  too  full  for  anger — not  too  full  for  a  peaceable  re- 
venge— for  at  a  General  Election,  very  soon,  they  almoel 
unanimously  threw  him,  and  every  Councillor  who  had  abet^ 
ted  him,  out  of  office — consigned  them  all,  indignantly,  to 
the  shades  of  private  life — and  placing  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  the  more  resolute  hands  of  Honorable  William 
kin,  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  preceding  year — and 
alting  the  high-souled  Jonathan  Trumbull  to  Pitkin's  formor 
station — they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing.* 

*  "  Connectictit,  oveijojed  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  applandiiif  Hi 
oonneotion  with  Great  Britiun,  elected  as  its  €k>vemor  the  discreet  and  patriotti 
William  Pitkin  in  place  of  the  loyalist  Fitch.''— J^iikTi7/r#  Md.  U.  Statm^  FUbv* 
F7.,/?.  14. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
1764—1770. 

Br  ATS  of  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  just  after  the  Stamp  Act. 
Trumbull  expreaaea  hia  views  oonoerning  it  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Hia  moderation  and  foreaight.  Hia  character  by  Bancroft.  Great  Brit- 
ain engaged  in  forging  new  fetters  for  America.  Trumbull's  opinion  of 
these  given  in  another  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson — and  in  one  also  to  Kich> 
»rd  Jackson,  a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament.  Thus  far  a  prudent 
remonstrant,  but  firm  in  his  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  obnoxious 
Bieaeuree  of  the  day.  Thie  spirit  begins  to  vent  itself  with  increased 
energy,  when  the  tyranny  deepens — as  shown  from  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Gen.  Lyman  in  London  particularly,  and  from  his  cor^es> 
pondence  elsewhere.  He  sends  abroad  State  documents  of  great  im- 
portance as  regarda  the  con  teat.  He  ia  thoroughly  informed  of  every- 
thing paaaing  in  England.  Is  familiar  with  the  politics  and  coodition 
of  Europe  generally — ^but  especially  with  those  of  France,  the  pro- 
eeedinga  of  whose  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  he  watches 
with  deep  interest.  He  is  made  Governor  of  Connecticut  at  the  close 
of  1700.  His  appointment  a  fbrtunate  one  for  the  Colony.  Dr.  John- 
ion's  letter  upon  the  occasion 

Jx  keeping  with  the  stand  taken  by  Trumbull  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter,  was  his  position 
towards  the  Mother-Country  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  that  period  of  his  life  upon  which  we  now  dwell.  And 
here,  fortunately,  we  shall  be  able  to  let  him  speak,  in  part, 
for  himself,  through  the  medium  of  a  few  letters  preserved 
among  his  Papera. 

There  was  a  short  pause  in  the  career  of  aggression,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  against  colonial  rights,  just  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  The  interval — spite  of  the 
adder,  in  the  form  of  a  claim  to  universal  and  unconditional 
colonial  submission,  that  lay  coiled  in  temporary  repose 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Declaratory  Act — spite  of  the  half- 
suppressed  murmurs  that  mingled  with  the  general  trans- 
port—was yet  one  of  hope,  somewhat,  to  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  British  America.  They  sincerely  nourished  the 
wish,  and  contemplated  the  means,  for  a  thorough  reconcilia- 
tvm  with  the  Motherland — for  a  reconciliation  though,  that 
WIS  to  be  based,  fixedly,  upon  the  old  and  kind  relations  of 
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the  two  countries,  and  their  mutual  interests  and  advantage. 
On  this  point — in  a  letter  written  June  twenty-third,  1767, 
to  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  Colonial  Agent  for  Connecticut  at 
the  time  in  London — Trumbull  expresses  clearly  his  own, 
and  the  prevailing  views  of  his  countrymen.  After  alluding 
to  the  quartering  of  British  troops  in  Connecticut — ^for 
which,  in  February,  a  demand  had  been  made  by  General 
Gage  upon  the  Governor  of  this  State,  but  which,  until  duly 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  refused — ^he 
thus  proceeds: — 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  at  this  critical  juncture  it  Ifl  verf 
happy  for  the  Colony  that  it  is  represented  at  Great  Britam  by  a  special 
agent,  so  well  able  to  obviate  the  objections  thrown  out  against  lu,  and 
set  the  affairs  of  America  in  general,  and  of  this  Ck>lony  in  particular,  in 
so  true  and  just  a  light,  and  thereby  to  prostrate  the  malign  designs  of 
selfish,  deceitful,  and  wicked  incendiaries.  Qreat  Britain  and  her  Ook>- 
nies*  interests  are  mutual  and  inseparable.  So  long  as  the  Colonies  want 
protection  and  supplies  of  necessary  manufactures  from  the  mother  ootm- 
try,  it  cannot  be  their  interest  to  separate,  and  it  is  always  the  interest 
of  the  mother  country  to  keep  them  dependent  and  employed  in  such 
productions,  in  such  industry,  in  raising  such  conunodities,  in  perioral* 
ing  such  services,  as  will  return  most  benefit  to  their  native  country. 
But  if  violence,  or  methods  tending  to  violence,  be  taken  to  maintain  tUs 
dependence,  it  tends  to  hasten  a  separation.  If  mutual  jealousies  are 
sown,  it  will  require  all  their  address  to  keep  the  Colonies  dependent  and 
employed  so  as  at  least  not  to  prejudice  the  mother  countiy — and  it  is 
certainly  more  easily  and  effectually  done  by  gentle  and  insensible  metll* 
ods  than  by  power  or  force."* 

Such  were  the  views  of  Trumbull,  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  with  regard  to  the  proper  policy  of  the  Mother- 
Country  towards  her  trans- Atlantic  colonies — views,  which, . 
though  seasoned  with  moderation,  and  expressed  with  calm* 

♦  "  Happy  would  it  be  for  this  country,"  wrote  Johnson  to  Trumbnll  in  replyt 
September  14thf  1767,  from  London — **  as  well  as  that  of  [America,]  did  aU  vum 
entertain  the  same  just  notions  of  the  mutual  and  inseparable  interests  of  tlM 
two  countries  which  you  express,  and  that  those  who  guide  the  great  affidn  ot 
State  would  found  their  system  upon  those  ideas,  and  pursue  a  conduct  oonAuMi  '  - 
able  to  them.    Instead  of  which  too  many  seem  to  indulge  haughty  ideas  of  bik*. : 
pire,  and  that  America  should  be  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  dignity,  jUam^ 
der  and  general  emolument  of  this  country,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  peiftot  (| 
had  almost  said)  dependence  upon  it,  and  pay  the  most  Implioit  obedienoo  to  livT? 
dictates."  z^ 
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11688,  jet  imply  apprehensions  of  approaching  danger.  That 
some  great  change  "hung  over  America,"  says  Bancroft — 
while  commenting  in  his  History  on  the  passage  just  quot- 
ed— "could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  A  perfect  model  of  a  rural  magistrate," 
he  continues — finely,  in  this  connection  characterizing  the 
man — "never  weary  of  business,  profoundly  religious,  grave 
in  his  manners,  calm  and  discriminating  in  judgment,  fixed 
in  his  principles,  steadfast  in  purpose,  and  by  his  ability  en- 
chaining universal  respect  and  the  unfailing  confidence  of 
the  freemen  of  his  Colony,  his  opinion  was  formed  that  *if 
methods  tending  to  violence  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
dependence  of  the  Colonies,  it  would  hasten  a  separation,'  and 
that  the  connection  with  England  could  be  preserved  *by  gen- 
tle and  insensible  methods,'  rather  than  *by  power  or  force.'" 

But  the  alternative  of  force,  alas,  was  chosen.  Who  would 
have  thought  it?  Just  when  Trumbull  was  expressing  the 
mild  views  now  presented,  and  dwelling,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  their  realization,  on  kind  feelings,  and  a  reciprocity  of 
material  exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
as  the  true  conservative  policy — just  too  after  Shelbume,  the 
gentle  Secretary  for  American  affiiirs,  had  matured  that 
promising  Conciliatory  Plan,  which  condemned  the  principle 
of  the  Billeting  Act — ^put  an  end  to  the  political  dependence 
of  Colonial  judges — removed  all  troops  from  the  principal 
towns  in  America  to  the  frontiers  of  younger  States,  for  their 
necessary  protection — quieted  violent  State  controversies 
respecting  territory — smoothed  the  settlement  of  Canadian 
affitirs — ^broke  up  the  system  of  squandering  American  grants 
and  income  on  worthless  Court  favorites,  and  aimed  to  de- 
fray American  expenses  through  an  easy  and  improved  sys- 
tem of  quit-rents — who  would  have  thought  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, just  at  this  time,  and  after  all  her  experience  too  with 
the  Stamp  Act,  should  have  been  actually  engaged  in  forg- 
ing new  fetters  for  America — and  in  fact  should  have  per- 
fiicted  them? 

Yet  so  it  was.  "  Fear,  fear — cowards — dare  not  tax  Ameri- 
ca I  "—exclaimed,  in  language  fiimiliar  to  the  Beader,  the  ec- 
centricy  impetuous,  inddTatigable  Townshend  in  the  British 
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House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  the  taunting  GrenTiUe — "J 
dare  tax  ATnerica!^^ — and  he  brought  in  those  his  £EU[nou8 
bills  for  direct  taxation,  for  Commissioners  of  CustomSi 
for  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  for  suspending  the  legislative 
power  of  New  York.  How  Trumbull  felt  on  this  oocasicHi, 
is  manifest  from  the  following  letters,  written  bj  him  in  the 
sunmier  of  1768.  The  first — addressed,  doubtless,  to  John- 
son, though  to  whom  does  not  appear  on  its  &ce— bears  date 
Lebanon,  July  first,  and  in  that  portion  of  it  germane  to  our 
purpose,  thus  proceeds: — 

'*  The  present  difficulties  that  subsist  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  Colonies,  look  very  alarming  and  distressing — and  I  fear  are 
heightened  by  misrepresentations  on  both  sides  the  water.  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said  there  is  no  disposition  in  the  Colonists  to  contend  wiiii 
Great  Britain  but  for  what  they  look  upon  to  be  their  sacred  oonstitn- 
tional  rights  and  privileges.  To  be  taxed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raiiing 
a  revenue  without  their  consent,  is  what  they  know  to  be  as  disagreeable 
to  an  Englishman  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America.  The  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Customs,  with  their  numerous  train  of  de- 
pendents, is  novel  among  us,  and  our  own  free  mode  of  collecting  taxes 
so  very  different,  and  attended  with  such  small  expense,  in  oompariaon 
with  this,  that  the  People  of  the  Colonies  cannot  look  with  any  complft- 
cency  or  satisfaction  upon  it  The  keeping  on  foot  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  old  Colonics,  where  they  serve  no  other  utility  but  only  to  OTerawe 
the  inhabitants  into  compliance  with  something  they  think  grievoua  and 
burdensome,  is  what  they  are  very  uneasy  with.  The  mischief,  rapine^ 
and  villany,  commonly  prevalent  among  troops  that  are  kept  up  in  idle- 
ness, are  such  as  ever  will  be  intolerable  in  the  Colonies.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  People,  and  raise  distrust  of  the  good 
intentions  of  their  Governors  in  the  better  sort,  and  sUr  up  striib  and 
contention  among  the  whole. 

**•  There  is  an  ardent  desire  and  diffusive  love  of  liberty  throughout 
these  Colonies,  and  everything  that  appears  an  infringement  of  it  is  and 
ever  will  be  grievous  to  them.  The  people  are  generally  yirtuonai 
They  have  not  an  inclination  to  sedition,  faction,  or  disloyalty.  The/ 
honor  their  king,  love  their  mother-country,  desire  to  live  peaceably,  and 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  labora  They  have  at  their  own  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure  subdued  and  cultivated  a  wilderness,  and  contribaled 
what  was  in  their  power  to  the  general  good.  They  have  supported  flit 
government,  and  readily  complied  with  his  Majesty^s  requisitions — alid 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  make  tin 
grants  of  taxes  by  their  own  representatives,  and  are  as  fond  of  Anl 
constitutional  right  as  any  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain.         , 
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"  It  is  unhappj  that  those  difficulties  hsTe  arisen,  and  ^tis  needful  the 
occasion  for  them  should  be  remoTed  early — ^that  thej  should  be  obliter- 
ated. For  a  number  of  judicious,  calm,  and  dispassionate  gentlemen  to 
come  into  America,  and  go  through  the  several  goTemments,  might  be 
■enriceable  to  both  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  hare  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  genuine  temper  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  sparse  country, 
without  coming  among  the  people,  and  using  more  freedom  and  open- 
1M8B  than  is  commonly  used  in  older  countries.  They  are  ever  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  fear  every  innovation.  They  greatly  fear  the  inde- 
pendency of  their  Qovemors,  and  cannot  think  it  reasonable  that  they 
flhoold  be  rendered  independent  of  them  for  support  They  know  the 
dilBcolties  of  obtaining  redress  when  oppressed,  and  that  their  Qovem- 
ors have  the  advantage  of  being  heard  before  them,  and  their  represent- 
ttions  attended  to,  when  the  remonstrances  from  the  people  cannot 
obtam  a  hearing,  and  their  attempts  to  petition  the  throne  for  redress 
of  grievances  are  presently  called  the  voice  of  sedition,  faction,  and 
rebellion.'^ 

*  **  liany  here,*'  aayi  Johnson  in  reply,  from  London,  September  8Vth,  1768 — 
and  we  quote  a  passage  or  two,  just  to  show  how  well  Trumbull  kept  himself 
informed  of  events  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  water — **  many  here  seem  to 
be  infatuated,  and,  influenced  by  vain  ideas  of  Superiority  and  Imperial  Dignity, 
aeem  de^raiined  to  pull  down  destruction  upon  their  own  heads  and  ours,  and 
vegardlesa  of  consequences,  to  plunge  the  two  unfortunate  countries  into  the 
deepest  distress,  which  however,  if  it  must  come,  I  think  we  are  as  well  pre- 
pared to  meet,  and  more  likely  to  get  thro'  with  than  they  are.  Upon  those  no- 
tions of  Supremacy  and  false  Honor  are  grounded  the  present  prevailing  aign- 
ments  against  repealing  the  late  acts  complained  of  in  America.  We  can't,  say 
they,  in  Honour  recede ;  our  dignity,  our  Supremacy  are  at  stake,  and  we  must 
aUde  by  what  we  have  done,  be  Uie  consequences  what  they  may.  We  have 
aolemnly  enacted  our  right  to  tax  the  Colouiea ;  the  right  of  Taxation  is  essen- 
tial to  our  Snpremacy ;  the  Americans  treasonably  deny  it,  and  insist  upon  the 
repeal  of  those  Acta  as  being  unconstitutionaL  We  cannot,  we  must  not  give  up 
this  point  to  them,  but  if  they  rofhse  to  pay  obedience  to  our  laws,  apply  force  to 
compel  them.  Had  they  applied  upon  the  inexpediency  of  the  Acts  only,  or 
their  inability  to  pay  the  duty,  we  would  have  listened  to  their  complidnts,  but 
whUe  they  dispute  our  right,  we  cannot  even  hear  them. 

**  Such  is  the  present  language  here.  It  may  change,  indeed  it  must  if  Parlia- 
ment when  they  take  up  the  matter,  enter  upon  it  with  that  coolness  and  mod- 
ention  which  beeomea  so  respectable  a  Body.  Much  will  depend  on  the  state 
cf  parties  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  whether  the  Ministry  find  them- 
selves poaaeaeed  of  a  dear  minority  in  the  House.  Should  the  Bockingham  party 
in  any  degree  nidte  with  Administration,  they  will  probably  soften  them  with 
Mipeel  to  American  matters ;  if  with  the  Orenvilliana,  aa  aome  threaten  ua  that 
ihitj  win,  upon  thia  anbjeot,  the  tide  will  be  turned  against  us.  A  few  months  will 
mm  deelda  it ;  in  the  meantime  all  that  can  be  done  Lb  to  preserve  a  just  modera- 
tfon  and  firmneaa  in  that  country,  and  to  apply  the  warmest  sollcitationa  in  thia, 
tad  leave  the  iaaoe  to  him  who  disposeth  of  all  eventa.  *  *  The  tumults  at 
Beaton  are  made  use  of  as  a  powerfrd  argument  against  the  Bepeal,  and  urged  as 
evident  proofb  of  a  rebellioua  disposition  in  the  Colonists,  and  a  formed  deaign 
to  east  off  their  dependenee  on  this  Coontiy.    *   *    The  people  of  Boston  have 
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In  another  letter,  bearing  date  also  July  1768 — ^written, 
like  tliat  just  quoted,  after  the  promulgation  of  that  fiunous 
Massachusetts  Circular,  which— -embodying  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  substance  of  all  the  American  remonstrances  to 
Great  Britain — was  designed  to  promote  an  immediate  and 
close  concert  between  the  Colonies,  and  was  the  pre-eminent 
dread  of  the  English  Ministry — ^Trumbull  again  g^ves  his 
views  on  the  existing  Quarrel — ^addressing  this  time  Richard 
Jackson,  Esquire,  the  English  agent  in  London  for  Connecti- 
cut, and  a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament 

"The  unhappy  disputes  between  the  American  Colonies  and  oor 
mother  country,*'  he  proceeds,  "  look  with  a  very  discouraging  aspect 
The  clouds  seem  to  thicken  up  and  blacken  upon  us.  Tou  will  see  by 
the  papers  the  unhappy  situation  of  Boston.  What  will  be  the  end  God 
only  knows.  You  are  sensible  the  people  here  are  virtuous,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  sedition,  faction,  and  disloyalty.  They  are  fond  of  the  gre«t 
darling  of  Englishmen — ^Liberty — and  ever  zealous  for  their  Datural, 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges. 

**  It  seems  hard  that  the  Massachusetts  Province  should  be  so  severdy 
handled  for  endeavoring  a  happy  union  of  the  Colonics  in  petitioning  the 
King  for  redress  of  grievancea  I  am  told  no  one  Colony  has  fiuled  to 
present  such  petition.  To  be  held  to  pay  taxes  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue — ^to  render  the  judges  independent  of  the  people  fbr 
support,  and  especially  for  this  Colony,  which  has  no  expectation  that 
way,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  others,  Appears  unequal — and  the  mode 
of  collection,  at  so  very  great  expense,  by  a  Board  of  CommissionerB  of 
the  Customs,  and  their  long  train  of  dependents,  is  alarming  to  a  people 
whose  frugal  methods  of  collecting  make  this  the  more  grievooa.  *  * 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  off  the  articles  of  luxury,  as  our  ability  to 
use  them  declines.  Necessity  will  constrain  us  to  industry  and  frugality, 
which  in  time  may  relieve  us,  but  then  it  seems  hard  to  labor  for  others 
to  live  in  idleness  and  luxury  among  us,  who  serve  only  to  suck  tho 
blood  fresh  from  our  veins,  &c.** 

The  letters  now  quoted  state  the  points  of  difiFerence  be» 
tween  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  with  precision,  and 
show  Trumbull's  own  views  very  decidedly.  They  thus  fiOi 
though,  exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  a  prudent  remonstrant, 


great  merit  for  their  flrmnoss  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Liberty ;  it  is  only  to  ^ 
wished  it  might  never  be  disgraced  by  any  ill-judged  tumults  and  vldf 
which  forge  the  keenest  weapons  for  our  advenaries,  and  wliioh  they 
against  us  with  the  greatest  suooess." 
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There  is,  comparatively,  a  tone  of  moderation  in  his  resist- 
ance— a  tone,  however,  that  naturally  resulted  from  the  posi- 
tion of  his  own  native  State — a  State  which — as  yet  un- 
scathed by  any  direct  application  of  stringent  measures  such 
as  afflicted  Boston— could  look  with  comparative  calmness, 
therefore,  on  the  course  of  that  susceptible  and  exasperated 
city,  which  had  been  "chosen,"  as  it  were,  "to  keep  guard 
over  the  liberties  of  mankind" — could  "so  mingle  caution 
with  its  patriotism,"  as  to  compel  successive  British  Ministers 
*'to  delay  abrogating  its  Charter  for  want  of  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse"— and  could  extort  from  a  British  Minister  of  State  for 
American  a£^rs  the  gracious  declaration  that  Connecticut 
had  "used  its  very  extraordinary  powers  with  modera- 
tion"— ^might  "always  depend  on  his  friendship  and  affec- 
tion"— and  was  only  fiiulty  in  not  keeping  up  a  closer  con- 
nection with  the  parent  country  by  correspondence,  and  in 
Delecting  to  send  over  to  the  Department  in  England  a 
copy  of  its  Laws.* 

Yet  the  patriot  temper  of  Trumbull,  though  thus  far  calm 
in  its  manifestations,  showed  itself  ready,  if  further  pro- 

*  See  HUUboroQgh'i  Convenatioii  with  Dr.  W.  S.  Johnson,  in  Bancroft,  Vol. 
▼L,  p.  112.  It  was  reported  by  Johnson  to  TrombulL  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tnei  from  it : — 

'*  I  have  not  seen  these  things,'*  said  Hillsborough,  "  in  the  light  in  which  yon 
endeavor  to  place  them.  You  are  in  danger  of  being  too  much  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent State,  and  of  having  too  little  subordination  for  this  country.*'  And 
then  he  spoke  of  the  equal  affection  the  King  bore  his  American  subjects,  and  of 
the  great  regard  of  the  Ministera  for  them  as  Britons,  whose  rights  were  not  to 
be  ligared. 

**  Upon  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  said  Johnson,  **  we  had  hoped  these 
were  the  principles  adopted,  but  the  new  duties  imposed  last  winter,  and  other 
easential  regulations  in  America,  have  damped  those  expectations,  and  given 
ihurm  to  the  Colonies." 

*'  Let  neither  side,"  sud  Hillsborough,  "  stick  at  small  matters.  As  to  taxes, 
yon  are  infinitely  better  off  than  any  of  your  fellow-subjects  in  Europe.  You 
are  leas  burdened  than  even  the  Irish." 

**  I  hope  that  England  will  not  add  to  our  burdens,"  said  Johnson ;  "  you 
vmUd  certainly  find  it  redound  to  your  own  prejudice." 

"  Thus  for  two  hours  together,"  adds  Bancroft,  "  they  reasoned  on  the  rights 
of  Connecticut ;  and  Hillsborough  showed  plainly  his  opinion,  that  its  Charter 
maat  be  declared  void,  not  on  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  violated  or  misused, 
Wt  beeaoae  the  people  by  the  eigoyment  of  it  were  too  free." 

Baaeioft  joatly  styles  the  correspondence  of  Johnson,  during  his  agency 
abroad,  "eopioua  and  most  interesting."  It  is  preserved  in  the  Historical  Sod- 
0j  of  Conneotioat. 
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yoked,  for  a  stem  outbreak.  With  the  Assemblj  of  his 
native  State — ^and  as  in  May  of  the  year  1768  this  Assembly 
took  occasion,  after  grave  debate,  solemnly  to  affirm — ^it  was 
his  opinion  that  no  application  farther  should  be  made  to 
Parliament — ^that  misled,  factious,  and  intractable  Body — fosr 
relief  from  the  public  grievances — but  only  to  the  King — 
lest,  peradventure  even,  the  application  might  imply  a  con- 
cession to  Parliamentary  authority.*  Witii  the  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  too,  at  this  period,  he  co-operated  heartily  in 
sending,  through  its  Speaker,  that  warm  letter  of  sympathy 
to  Massachusetts  which  aided  materially  to  brace  up  her 
firmness  just  at  the  time  when  Hillsborough's  mandate,  com- 
manding this  "ringleading  Province"  to  rescind  her  obnox- 
ious Circular  to  the  American  Colonies,  was  under  consider- 
ation,  in  a  full  House  of  Delegates,  before  a  crowded  gal- 
lery— ^and  when  the  fiery  Otis — extolling  the  sentence  that 
sent  Charles  the  First  to  the  block— contrasting  the  Puritan 
days  of  England  with  those  then  passing,  when  "  the  people 
of  England,"  he  said,  "  no  longer  knew  the  rights  of  English- 
men," and  the  King  had  "  none  but  boys  for  his  Ministers"— 
in  impetuous  tones,  and  in  language  that  is  immortal,  ex- 
claimed— "Ze^  Britain  rescind  their  measures^  or  they  are  hat 
forever /^^ 

In  the  passages  we  are  now  about  to  cite — ^firom  letters 
written  by  Trumbull  a  few  months  later  than  those  already 
introduced — his  spirit  vents  itself,  it  will  be  observed,  as  the 
progress  of  events  fully  justified,  with  increased  energy. 

For  now  those  clouds,  whose  gatherings  he  noted,  had  in 
this  interval  begun  to  burst.  A  Board  of  Eevenue  Commis- 
sioners had,  at  Boston,  entered  on  the  duties  of  their  odious 
office.  The  sloop  Liberty  of  the  patriot  Hancock — ^for  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  laws  of  trade — with  accompanying 
demonstrations  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people — ^ha| 
been  seized  by  armed  boats  from  the  British  ship  of  war 
Eomney,  and  placed  under  her  guns.  American  seamen,  m 
defiance  even  of  a  plain  British  statute,  had  been  foreiblj 


♦We  will  petition  only  the  King^  declared  the  Assembly,  "becanse," 
they,  ^*  to  petition  the  Parliament  would  be  a  tacit  confession  of  its  right  to  k^ 
impositions  upon  us ;  ichich  right  and  authority  toe  publicly  diiavow,"^^  .  f 
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hnpresaed,  and  harried  on  board  tbis  bis  Majesty's  floating 
armament  Two  regiments  of  British  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dalrymple,  bad  been  quartered  on  the 
fiivorite  Green,  and  in  the  Market  Hall  and  State  House  at 
Boston — ^to  enforce  with  bloodshed,  if  necessary — ^in  the 
Metropolis  of  New-England — ^the  system  of  British  oppres- 
Bion.  Fresh  British  legislation  had  provided  for  all  active 
opponents  in  America  of  the  ministerial  policy  of  revenue, 
imprisonment  and  a  trial  in  distant  England.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Colonists,  in  defence  of  their  rights,  had 
been  re-pronounced,  in  the  most  solemn  forms  of  British  leg- 
islation, "illegal,  unconstitutional,  derogatory  to  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  scandalous 
even  and  flagitious" — and  were,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  made  a 
nullity.  America,  at  any  cost  of  blood  or  of  treasure,  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  "  to  be 
laid  prostrate  at  the  feet"  of  her  haughty  mistress. 

Hear  Trumbull  now — ^under  these  circumstances — as,  in 
the  following  passages,  he  vindicates,  against  British  miscon- 
struction and  censure,  a  then  recent  Petition  of  Connecticut 
to  the  Ejlng — as  he  re-aflSrms  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
old  gentle  mode  of  treating  the  Colonies — denounces  the 
policy  of  sending  troops  to  Boston — gives  assurance  of  the 
sincerity,  union,  and  firmness  of  America  in  its  struggle  for 
freedom — and  proclaims  its  determination  to  persevere. 

"  Is  it  80,"  he  writes  January  twenty- fourth,  1769,  to  Johnson  in  Eng- 
land— "  that  the  Petition  of  this  Colony  to  the  King  is  founded  upon 
principles,  and  implies  claims  and  pretensions  that  do  not  correspond 
with  the  Constitution,  and  tend  to  deny  and  draw  into  question  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  enact  laws  bind- 
ing on  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever?  Are  there  no  constitutional 
rights  belonging  to  the  Colonies?  Have  there  not  been  methods  and 
ways  of  treatment  from  the  Crown,  by  the  way  of  requisitions,  made 
many  times  in  consequence  of  addresses  from  Parliament,  which  always 
succeeded  and  answered  the  ends  of  government,  and  the  Colonies  were 
thereby  treated  as  children,  and  not  as  slaves  ?  Why  is  the  method 
changed  ?  Surely  the  Colonies,  and  this  especially,  have  given  abundant 
evidence  of  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  reverence  and  esteem  of  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  equity  of  his  Parliament,  and  affection  to  our  mother  country. 
Reverential  fear  and  filial  love  towards  them  have  always  possessed  our 

hearts.    What  other  kind  of  love  and  fear  is  desired  ?  ** 

9* 
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'*  The  troops  sent  to  Boston,"  he  writes  Agent  Richaid  Jackaon,  July 
seventeenth,  1769 — **  have  answered  no  good  intention.  The  Peofde  of 
the  ColonieR  are  wonderfully  united,  and  firm  in  adherence  to  what  thej 
coolly  and  calmly  apprehend  to  be  their  right  There  is  no  way  to  con- 
ciliate matters  better  than  in  the  method  of  treatment  always  heretofore 
nsed.  The  refiiMil  to  hear  the  united  petitions  of  the  whole  country 
heightens  the  resentments  of  the  Colonies,  which  still  retain  warm  re- 
gards and  even  fondness  for  Great  Britain.  They  are  firmly  attached  to 
his  Miycsty's  person,  family,  and  government,  and  on  free  and  equal  terms, 
as  children  not  as  slaves,  will  rejoice  in  a  firm  and  lasting  union.  If  the 
Colonics  are  kept  in  their  present  form,  separate  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  treated  with  kindness  and  freedom,  there  can  be  no  danger  oi 
any  revolt,  or  of  even  a  distant  desire  to  set  up  a  separate  state,  common- 
wealth, or  kingdonL** 

"  Americans,**  he  writes  again,  July  eighteenth,  1T69,  to  General  Ly- 
man, then  in  London — **  are  unwilling  to  give  up  their  own  importance, 
and  become  slaves  and  dupes.  The  troops  sent  to  Boston,  and  quartered 
there  the  last  winter,  had  not  the  effect  the  Administration  expected. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is  not  abated,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  judgment  made 
of  tlie  country  that  the  ojiposition  to  ministerial  measures  is  owing  to  a 
few  h<ft-hifa«lml,  fkr.tirMiH  men.  The  whole  body  of  the  People  of  the 
(UAtmltm  pf\%n  and  afltinn^  to  their  freedom,  and  [rather  than  lose  it]  will 
go  \rtuM  Uf  Ih/iir  way  of  living  in  days  of  yore,  eat,  drink,  and  wear  what 
Ui«i  land  wHl  yththi**',  aii<l  itify  r4in  manufacture  themselves.  The  good 
WdfiiuM,  NfMt  ufMt  nut  ItuWuH  v»ry  readily  lay  their  hands  to  the  distafl^ 
spin  otif  w*r*t\  «r*/t  Hut,  Hfid  iiinku  Huch  clothing  as  is  warm  and  decent,  and 
are  wining  l4,  ^itn  up  Hi  ilUh  MnoricH  for  American  plain  dress,  with  liberty.** 

HiH'li  tlt^^  ftpi'rinii'iiH  of  Tfuinhuirs  views,  down  to  1770, 
of  till',  (jiiurrnl  with  the  Mt)ther-Coiintry — and  mingled  with 
coriiriH'iit  nil  lill  jmblic  afVairH,  they  were  expressed  to  numer- 
OUH  corrfHjMUHh'iitH  other  than  those  to  whom  we  have 
already  njlrrn-d.  Sometimes  it  was  his  fortune  in  this 
connection,  to  Mend  abroad  State  documents  of  great  impK)rtr 
ance,  that  wt^t*.  kej)t  eonci»al(Hl  from  the  public  in  England, 
and  whosHuiominunication  cnlighteniHi  the  friends  of  America 
in  Great  Britain  upon  the  policy  and  movements  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry — jis  upon  ont^  occasion,  for  example,  Letters  from 
Lord  Hillsborough  to  the  Ci^lony  of  Connecticut.*     He  took 

♦"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,*'  nays  JoIuikou,  writiniir  him  from  London,  Sept. 
S9th,  1768,  "  for  the  AbstrucU  you  have  fuvtm'd  mo  witli  of  the  Ministrra'  Letteit 
to  the  Colony,  which  I  think  it  of  nmch  \iw  to  l>o  nc*iuttinttil  with.  Tlicy  keep 
all  things  as  secret  as  posHiblo,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  iH*netnite  into  their  d^ 
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great  pains,  it  is  obvious,  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  all  that  was  passing  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic— and  by  means  of  correspondents  who  were  highly  intel- 
ligent and  observing. 

The  acute  and  inde&tigable  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  for  in- 
stance— ^both  before,  and  for  nearly  two  years  after  Trum- 
bull's accession  to  the  Chief  Executive  Chair  of  Connecti- 
cut—down to  the  period  of  his  return  to  his  native  land — 
wrote  him  constantly.  The  plans  and  intentions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  both  with  regard  to  England  and  America — 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  English  Ministers,  particu- 
larly of  Lord  Chatham,  Grenville,  Grafton,  Lord  North, 
Townshend,  Bedford,  and  Hillsborough — the  proceedings 
and  debates  in  the  English  Parliament — the  opinions,  and 
often  the  speeches  of  leading  members — these  matters — ^to- 
gether with  minute  accounts  of  the  state  of  territorial  con- 
troversies then  pending  in  England,  in  which  Connecticut  was 
deeply  interested — were  the  frequent  themes  of  Johnson's 
communications — as  they  were  also  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
Trumbull  by  Richard  Jackson — and  for  a  while  also,  during 
the  time  they  were  in  London,  of  those  from  his  son  Joseph, 
and  his  friend  General  Phinehas  Lyman.* 

The  politics  and  condition  of  Europe  generally,  also  at- 
tracted Trumbull's  attention,  and  formed  the  burden  of  many 
a  paragraph  in  his  own  letters  abroad,  and  of  those  which  he 
received  in  reply.  He  was  fond  of  watching  the  public 
affiiirs  of  the  Old  World — not  merely  because  they  fed  his 
mind  vrith  information — ^but  because  also  he  found  in  them 
much  that  bore,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  interests  of 
his  native  land — ^and  much  too  that  enlightened  him  as  to  the 
general  progress  or  decay  of  art,  science,  and  civilization,  and 
which,  in  his  view,  realized  the  prophecies  of  Christianity. 

The  war,  for  example,  between  the  Bussians  and  the 


Being  ftoqnainted  with  the  oonne  of  their  correspondence  opens  at  least 
A  p«rt  of  their  plana,  and  enables  one  to  treat  with  them  as  occasion  may  require, 
to  mneh  better  adyintage.'* 

***  Yon,  who  see  what  passes  in  London,^  wrote  Tmmbnllf  in  Jnlj  1768,  to 
Ljman — ^^'and  know  both  coontries,  must  be  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  than 
wt  can  abont  the  springs  of  action  that  side  of  the  water,  and  jour  good  obsery- 
on  the  aabject  would  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  me.'* 
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Turks,  which,  during  the  period  of  his  life  now  under  examif 
ination,  raged  in  Europe,  interested  him  deeply — both  as  it 
affected  the  American  scheme  of  commercial  resistance  to 
Great  Britain,  and  as  it  seemed  to  realize  in  its  character  and 
consequences  the  predictions  of  Holy  Writ — and,  therefore^ 
elicited  from  his  pen  long  conmient  and  speculation  in  his 
letters  to  Johnson  in  England.  The  Northern  War — John- 
son, in  1769,  anxiously  informed  him — ^had  caused  a  great 
demand  for  English  goods — ^had,  spite  of  the  American  non- 
importation agreements,  kept  the  English  manufiocturers 
alive.  The  East  India  Company,  he  said,  were  exporting  to 
that  quarter  of  the  world — ^new  sources  of  trade  for  England 
were  opened  in  Germany — new  avenues  for  exportation  into 
France.  The  American  merchants,  he  added,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, were  violating  their  pledges  as  to  importation  from  the 
Mother-Country,  Cvspecially  through  the  avenue  of  the  West- 
India  neutral  ports.  This  was  plain — ^fix)m  numerous  trading 
transactions  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England — and  was 
known  to  the  Ministry,  was  encouraged,  and  even  fully  re- 
deemed their  confidence  in  the  speedy  total  fjGulure  of  the 
existing  colonial  scheme  of  resistance. 

All  this  gave  Trumbull  deep  anxiety — quickened  Iu0 
efforts  at  home  for  the  strict  observation  of  the  American 
commercial  compact — and  multiplied  the  thoughts  and  the 
warnings  on  the  subject  which  he  sent  across  the  Atlantia 
These  were  thoughts,  however,  whose  sadness  was  somewhat 
counterbalanced  by  the  consideration — to  his  mind  grateful — 
in  his  conviction  profound — ^that,  while  a  cloud  was  resting 
on  the  American  world,  yet  on  the  European  there  was  the 
brightness  of  Gt>d's  Providence — for  there— through  wars^ 
and  in  spite  of  wars — God  was  working  out  plainly  his  own 
pre-ordained  results  in  regard  both  to  the  Turkish  Empire^ 
and  to  the  Empire  of  Rome.  "Your  conjecture,"  wrote 
Johnson  to  him,  January  twenty-eighth,  1770,  in  sympathy 
with  his  views  on  this  point,  and  confirming  them — "  seems 
extremely  probable,  that  the  great  operations  now  carrying 
on  in  the  North,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Morea,  aie 
in  the  course  of  Providence  preparing  the  way  for  the  speeds 
completion  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  tiie  Turkish  Empiif 
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as  well  as  the  Pontifical  tyrannj  and  superstition,  both  which 
are  on  the  decline,  and  seem  hastening  to  their  period.  The 
latter  is  indeed  already  become  contemptible  in  almost  every 
Gonrt  in  Eorope,  and  has  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  very 
gross  a£Eiponts  from  the  Powers  which  were  imagined  most 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  BcMne." 

But  the  politics  of  France,  more  particularly  than  those 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  at  this  time  arrested  Trum- 
bull's attention — ^for  there,  at  the  head  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment—eager to  fan  the  difficulties  of  Great  Britain  with 
her  Colonies  into  a  flame,  and  intent  upon  turning  them  to 
account — sat  the  keen,  able,  fiu^seeing,  liberal,  and  lynx-eyed 
Duke  de  ChoiseuL 

Painfully  aware,  as  this  renowned  Prince-Minister  was,  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  great  rival  of  France  both  in  America 
and  in  Asia,  it  was  fiis  ambition  to  reduce  English  superior- 
ity. Taking  advantage  of  her  rupture  with  her  colonies,  he 
would  have  had  the  latter  strike  oflF  entirely  fix)m  their  pa- 
rent State,  establish  their  own  independence,  and  turn  the 
tide  of  their  commerce  into  the  lap  of  France,  and  of  Europe 
at  large.  For  this  purpose  he  most  carefully  scanned  their 
condition — ^their  peculiarities  of  government,  their  industrial 
capacities,  their  products — ^their  habits,  their  tones  of  thought, 
but  especially  their  purposes,  if  any,  of  revolt,  their  leaders, 
and  their  resources  for  resistance — not  forgetting,  in  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  his  investigations,  to  study  even  their  news- 
papers, and  the  sermons  of  their  Puritan  Clergy.*  Could 
he  but  have  realized  fully  on  his  own  plan — had  but  the 
timid  and  vascilating  Court  of  Spain,  whose  alliance  he 
ttimestly  sought,  lent  to  him  a  willing  ear — his  own,  instead 
of  that  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  would  have  been  the 
honor  of  having  first  placed  the  strong  and  friendly  arm  of 
France  beneath  the  shoulder  of  struggling  America.     His 

*  To  collect  informAdon,  he  sent  "  the  able  and  npriglit'*  De  Kalb  among  the 
American  merchants  at  Amsterdam — and  the  shrewd  and  sharp-scented  Count 
du  Chatelet  among  the  American  merchants  at  London — and  to  the  French  Min- 
ister at  the  English  Coart,  Durand,  committed  the  task  of  questioning  Franklin, 
and  the  American  agents  there  generally — while  he  caused  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  Ministry  and  Parliament  relative  to  America  to  be  sifled,  and  re- 
ported to  himself  with  itriotest  aoouracy  and  unfailing  vigilance. 
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own,  instead  of  another's,  would  have  been  the  gloiy  of  hay- 
ing precipitated  the  American  Bevolution,  and  adyanoed 
American  Independence. 

To  all  this  the  policy  and  procedure  of  Choiseul — to  the 
liberal  sentiments  of  this  French  statesman  with  regard  to 
America,  and  the  general  emancipation  of  trade — and  in 
particular  to  his  favorite  project  of  a  Treaty  of  Commeroe, 
under  the  combined  authority  and  guarantee  of  France  and 
Spain,  such  as  would  render  the  exchange  of  oommoditieB 
between  the  British  Colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
French  and  Spanish  on  the  other,  unrestricted  throoghout 
the  Western  Hemisphere — ^Trumbull  gave  heed*  It  was  a 
subject  upon  which  he  reflected  much — ^which,  in  his  foreign 
correspondence — now  upon  this  topic,  unfortunately,  almost 
entirely  lost — ^he  fondly  pursued — ^looking  forward,  it  would 
seem,  even  at  this  early  period,  with  provident  forecast^  to 
the  time  when  American  resistance  would  cease  longer  to  be 
passive,  and  shrewdly  calculating  the  chances  of  French  aid 
when  the  mortal  struggle  of  his  country  for  liberty  should 
begin. 

It  is  plain  from  numerous  passages  in  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Johnson  from  London,  in  which  French  policy,  in 
reply  to  his  own  queries,  is  largely  discussed,  that  he  watched 
the  French  Court  and  Ministry  with  ever- wakeful  care.  And 
when — soon  after  he  took  his  seat  as  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut— he  heard  that  Choiseul  had  fallen  from  the  King's 
favor,  and  was  sent  an  exile  to  Chauteloupe,  he  sincerely 
lamented  the  catastrophe  as  a  wound  to  the  interests  of  his 
native  land — as  a  revolution  not  only  "surprising,"  because 
suddenly  effected,  against  every  chance  to  the  contraryi 
through  the  flagrant  intrigues  of  the  King's  mistress,  and 
the  Duke  de  Soupire* — ^but  as  most  lamentable,  because  it 
involved  "a  total  change  in  every  department"  of  the 
French  Government  in  favor  of  royalty,  and  against  the 
progress  of  liberal  opinions,  and  liberal  sympathies,  in  b^ 

*  '*  A  surprising  revolution  has  taken  plaoe  In  the  Court  of  Fninoe.    The  Dnkt 
de  Choiseul,  the  ablest  Minister  in  Europe,  is  down  with  disgrace,  and  there  it  a 
total  change  in  evoiy  department  of  Government.    Nothing,  it  was  tho\  ooall^ 
hAve  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  King  in  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  and  hia 
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lialf  of  America.*  Trumbull  liyed,  however,  to  see  the 
blow  that  thus  struck  down  "  the  ablest  Minister  of  Europe," 
avenged — ^in  after  years— by  the  Count  de  Vergennes — on 
the  plains  of  Yorktown. 

How  do  we  miss  his  full  correspondence  at  this  time  I 
How  much  additional  light  might  it  not  throw,  not  aloue  on 
himself  but  on  the  whole  stirring  back-ground  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bevolution — on  the  whole  spirit  and  proceedings  of  that 
day  when  American  Liberty  was  still  in  its  cradle,  yet, 
though  in  its  cradle,  was  making  giant  struggles  I  In  what 
remains,  however,  we  have  secured  enough,  we  fain  would 
hope,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  his  position,  civil 
and  political — ^to  show  that  his  course — firm  on  the  side  of 
the  people— ever  strong  in  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  Parent  State — and  marked  by  thorough  information, 
good  sense,  and  prudence — was  a  preparation,  fitting  indeed, 
for  that  great  future  of  tireless  and  soul-stirring  labor  which 
awaited  all  patriots  of  the  Bevolution — and  himself  in  par- 
ticular. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1769,  as  already  intimated,  he  was 
cqrowned  with  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people — that 
of  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut — in  the  same 
year,  by  remarkable  coincidence,  in  which  his  celebrated 
classmate,  the  tory  Hutchinson — ^by  the  departure  to  England 
of  his  predecessor,  the  mischievous  Governor  Bernard — was 
elevated  to  the  same  office  in  Massachusetts. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Connecticut,  that,  just  at  this  time,  its 
chief  executive  authority  should  devolve  on  such  a  man — one, 
especially,  of  such  repute  abroad  for  his  wisdom  and  his  wortk 

gnee  was  esteemed  impossible ;  bnt  it  has  been  effected  hj  the  intrignes  of  the 
Duke  de  Sonpire,  and  of  Madame  de  Barre,  the  King's  mistress/'— /oAiuon  to 
Ihimhutt^  Jtm,  S,  1771. 

*  **  It  marks  the  sway  of  philosophy,''  says  Bancroft,  in  Volume  Sixth  of  his 
mstory,  p.  888 — *^  that  crowds  paid  their  homage  to  the  retiring  statesman ;  he 
was  dear  to  the  Parliaments  he  had  defended,  to  men  of  letters  he  had  encour- 
aged, and  to  Frenohmen  whose  hearts  beat  for  the  honor  of  their  land  in  its 
rivaliy  with  England,  ms  policy  was  so  identified  with  the  passions,  the  sym- 
psthies,  and  the  ooltnre  of  his  ooantiy ;  was  so  thoroughly  national,  and  so  lib- 
eial,  that  it  was  sore  to  return  in  spite  of  the  royalibt  party,  and  the  Court,  and 
even  though  he  himself  was  never  to  be  intrusted  again  with  the  conduct  of  af- 
ftln.  The  cause  of  royalty  was,  for  the  time,  triumphant  in  the  cabinets ;  and 
had  America  then  risen,  she  would  have  found  no  Mends  to  cheer  her  on." 
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"  I  have  now  the  honor,**  wrote  Johnwm  to  him  upon  the  occason, 
from  Westminster,*  after  having  alluded  to  the  death  of  GoTemor  Pii- 
kint — **  sincerely  to  rejoice  with  you  and  the  Colony  in  your  eloTation  to 
the  chief  command,  and  the  happy  supply  thereby  of  the  Tacancy — in 
consequence  of  which  I  doubt  not  the  aflUrs  of  the  Goremment  will  be 
well  and  wisely  administered.  Nothing  can  fill  me  with  greater  satisfiic- 
tion  than  to  find  the  principal  offices  of  QoTemment  filled  by  Gentlemoi 
of  the  first  reputation  for  ability,  wisdom,  and  integrity,  upon  which  the 
honor  and  interests  of  the  Colony,  and  its  security  and  happiness,  for 
which  I  am  extremely  solicitous,  do  most  essentially  and  absolutely  de- 
pend. *  *  As  this  event  devolves  on  you  the  immediate  care  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony,  give  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  the  honor 
which  attends  so  elevated  a  station,  and  to  wish  you  all  the  suooess  and 
happiness  that  can  accompany  the  most  able  and  acceptable  discharge  of 
BO  important  a  trust** 

All  Trumbull's  other  oflSces  ceased,  of  course,  with  his  ap- 
pf)intrnent  as  Governor,  and  were  never  afterwards  resumed. 
No  longer  Diiputy  Governor — no  longer  Assistant  and  Coun- 
i;iIlor  no  longtT  a  Judge  in  the  Courts — ^he  was  to  stand 
tlii'n^uru'r,  iill-itliHorbcd  with  duty,  at  the  helm  of  that  Ship 
of  iStuUi  wUtma  course  he  had,  in  subordinate  positions,  for 
tliirty-tiix  yeai's,  ho  ably  aided  to  manage  and  guide. 

•  111  icUcn  dtttud  Ubc.  fith,  1760,  and  Feb.  8d,  1770. 

t  Wiiiiiji  he  utJU  -  -'*  II  good  oitiicn,  a  sincere  Chxittlan,  an  upright  man,  and  a 
Bctolwua-iiuirud  friuud  to  liia  country." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

T»ni(axn.i.'t  judicial  career — down  to  1770 — as  Justice  of  the  Pence.  Judge 
of  the  County  and  Probate  Courts,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony. 
Teatimonj  of  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  of  the  public  on  this  point. 

Wb  have  looked  at  Trumbull,  hereunto,  with  some  particu- 
larity, in  all  his  offices  save  that  of  Judge — an  office  upon 
which,  until  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Colony,  we  had  but  few  memorials  from  which  to  derive 
light.  Nor  do  we  possess  much  light  now — ^but  what  we 
have— -here  appropriately,  at  the  close  of  his  judicial  career — 
we  shall  aim  to  shed. 

The  records  of  the  Superior  Court,  during  the  three  years 
and  forty-five  days  in  which  he  held  the  post  of  Chief 
Judge— from  August  twelfth,  1766,  to  September  twenty- 
sixth,  1769 — ^though,  in  general,  succinct  statements  merely  of 
cases,  comparatively  barren  of  information  as  to  the  particu- 
lar mode  in  which  they  were  conducted — ^though  they  con- 
tain no  opinions  from  Ihe  Chief  Justice  expressed  at  length, 
no  decisions,  interlocutory  or  final,  upon  points  of  law  or 
forms  and  rules  of  proceeding,  and  none  of  the  sentences 
which  he  was  called  to  pronounce  upon  criminals — ^yet  they 
show  some  important  facts  bearing  on  the  fidelity  with  which 
Trumbull  discharged  his  judicial  duties. 

There  were  thirty-nine  Sessions  of  the  Superior  Court  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  presided — ^held  by  turns  at  Norwich, 
New  London,  Windham,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  New  Haven, 
and  Fairfield — ^held  annually,  and  occupying  each,  on  an 
average,  firom  ten  days  to  a  fortnight— ra  few,  however,  from 
four  days  to  a  week  only.  At  each  one  of  these  sessions, 
without  exception.  Judge  Trumbull  was  present,  the  entire 
time  of  each  session — ^a  fact  which  speaks  well  both  for  his 
assiduity  and  his  health.  By  fiur  the  largest  number  of  ac- 
tions that  were  tried  before  him — ^forty-nine  out  of  fifty — 
were  civil  actions,  almost  all  of  which  came  by  way  of  apr 
peal  bom  Lifisrior  Courts — ^the  County  and  Probate  Courts — 
or  on  writs  of  error.    They  were  actions  for  debt,  on  book 
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account,  on  notes,  on  bonds,  and  on  all  forms  of  pecuniaiy 
obligation  known  in  the  practice  of  the  day — actions  on  dis- 
puted titles  to  land — actions  on  damages  to  rights  in  yarious 
forms,  in  trespass  and  on  the  case,  where  the  mulct  was  pe- 
cuniary— and  actions  on  wills  and  the  administration  and 
settlement  of  estates — ^involving  both  law  and  equity,  and 
implying,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  accurate  acquaintance 
with  both  these  great  departments  of  jurisprudenca 

Of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors — all  of  which,  in  the 
time  of  Judge  Trumbull,  fell  exclusively  under  the  juriadicv 
tion  of  the  Court  over  which  he  presided — ^there  were  ax 
cases  of  counterfeiting,  the  most  numerous  of  any  on  the 
calendar — five  of  burglary — four  of  assault  and  battery — 
one  of  resistance  to  a  tax  collector — ^two  of  theft— one  of  blas- 
phemy—one of  libel— one  of  the  crime  against  natu»-one 
of  firing  a  jail — and  one  of  attempted  murder — an  aggre- 
gate of  crime  for  three  years  and  upwards  in  Connecticut 
which  is  exceedingly  small,  and  bespeaks  an  unusually  high 
state  of  public  morals.  Judge  Trumbull,  therefore,  in  the 
sphere  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  had  comparatively  little  to  da 

Almost  as  much,  in  the  sphere  of  the  domestic  relation*— 
and  in  one  of  these  relations  only,  that  of  husband  and 
wife — underwent  his  attention — for  the  records  show  no  less 
than  twenty-two  applications  for  divorce  while  he  was  judge. 
Of  these,  three  were  from  the  husband  against  the  wife,  on 
account  of  adultery.  The  rest  were  from  the  wife — ^three 
for  unheard-of  absence,  or  supposed  loss  at  sea,  of  the  hus- 
band— one  for  bigamy,  and  the  residue  for  desertion — and  in 
every  case  a  divorce  was  granted,  full  proof  having  been 
made  of  all  the  facts.  It  was  an  action  of  this  kind — a  peti-^ 
tion  for  divorce  by  Emma  Brown,  whose  husband  AbneTi 
having  sailed  for  Antigua,  had  not  been  heard  of  for  more 
than  four  years — which  was  the  last  but  one  ever  tried  by 
Trumbull — the  very  last — in  Court  at  New  London,  OctOv 
ber  fifth,  1769 — ^being  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case— da 
which  Phinehas  Stanton  of  Stonington,  demanding  "flv* 
hundred  pounds,  lawful  money,"  of  Adam  Babcock  of  New 
Haven,  was  stayed  in  his  proceedings  by  a  motion  on  th* 
part  of  the  defendant  for  an  arresi  of  judgment — which  fbroMI 
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the  somewhat  gignificant  entry,  on  the  records  of  the  Su- 
perior  Coort^  at   the   termination   of   Trumbuirs  judicial 


The  oriminal  laws  of  Connecticut,  in  his  time,  though  in 
general  milder  much  than  in  the  first  years  of  the  Colony, 
had  not  yet  lost  all  of  their  primitive  severity.  It  would  have 
been  gratifying,  therefore,  in  this  connection,  had  some  of 
Trumbull's  dicta  and  sentences  as  criminal  judge  been  pre- 
served— as  well  to  show  the  bearing  of  his  own  mind  in  re- 
gard to  any  amelioration,  as  in  regard  also  to  the  practical 
administration  of  criminal  law.  What,  for  instance,  his  own 
views  and  emotions  might  have  been,  when,  in  cases  of  burg- 
lary, it  became  his  duty  to  sentence  the  criminal  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  jail — ^thence  to  the  place  of  execution — ^there  to 
be  branded  with  the  letter  B  upon  his  forehead,  and  have 
one  ear  nailed  to  a  poet,  and  be  whipped  fifteen  stripes — it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  observe.  No  doubt,  bow- 
ever,  ^t  though  strict  in  administering  the  law,  he  at  times 
somewhat  repined  at  features  which  he  must  have  wished  ob- 
solete—for he  was  too  enlightened  not  to  perceive  their 
revolting  harshness,  and  too  prone  to  temper  mercy  with 
judgment,  not  to  shrink  from  their  application. 

During  his  long  career  as  magistrate  before  he  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court — ^in  his  capacity  as  Judge  of  the 
County  and  Probate  Courts  of  Windham,  he  had  also  much 
judicial  business  to  perform — all  in  his  circuit  that  related  to 
the  settlement,  often  intricate,  of  the  estates  of  persons  de- 
ceased, and  all  that  involved  inferior  civil  actions,  and  delin- 
quencies—even, as  regards  delinquencies,  down  to  the  trial, 
for  example,  at  his  own  dwelling  house  at  Lebanon,  of  one 
Hannah  Squaw,  an  Indian,  for  a  petty  theft,  and  of  Cato,  and 
Newport,  and  Adam,  three  negro  slaves,  for  "  being  found 
abroad,  from  home,  in  the  night  season,  after  nine  o'clock  " — 
whom  he  sentenced  to  receive,  "  seven  stripes  each,  on  the 
naked  body,  at  the  public  sign  post,"  unless  redeemed  by 
their  masters  through  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  seven  shil- 
lings for  each,  and  the  costs.  His  experience,  therefore,  in 
the  judicial  department,  taken  throughout,  had  a  wide 
range— from  the  humblest  to  the  very  highest  grade  of 
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duty — ^the  whole  range,  in  short,  of  Connecticut  law  and 
equity. 

That  he  fitted  himself  well  for  this  duty— availing 
self  industriously  of  all  the  helps  which  the  times  aflforded, 
is  certain.  His  early  addiction  to  the  study  of  juiiapiu- 
dence — -just  after  he  had  abandoned  the  pulpit,  and  betaken 
himself  to  civil  life — we  have  already  noted.  And  he  pur- 
sued this  study — as  we  gather  from  numerous  hints  found 
among  his  Papers — ^fix)m  judicial  authorities  carefully  col- 
lated by  himself — from  numerous  legal  and  civil  documents, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  which  are  drawn  up  with  prdSdBr 
sional  accuracy — and  from  the  testimony  in  part  of  others — 
he  pursued  it  with  fondness,  and  with  such  success  as  to  rea- 
der him,  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  doubtiess  an  accom- 
plished lawyer. 

Fortunately  preserved,  we  have  on  this  point  tiie  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  best  jurists  and  lawyers  of  America — 
himself  cotemporary  with  Tnmibull,  and  conversant  with  his 
judicial  career.  We  refer  again  to  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson, 
of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  long  the  distinguished  attorney  of 
Connecticut  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain — a  gentieman  who 
was  counsel  in  the  Mohegan,  the  Susquehannah,  the  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  territorial  cases  of  great  moment|  and 
who  in  force  of  talent,  extent  of  knowledge,  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation, and  soundness  of  reasoning,  was  hardly  excelled 
by  any  man  of  his  day.  Writing  from  London,  November 
first,  1769,  to  Wm.  Williams  of  Lebanon — after  alluding  to 
the  prevalence  in  the  Colony  at  that  time  of  a  "  Party  spirit** 
from  whose  attacks,  according  to  information  from  Williams^ 
not  even  Trumbull  himself,  as  judge,  had  quite  escaped — he 
thus  proceeds: — 

**  For  the  short  time  I  had  the  honor  of  practice  under  his  fTniiii- 
buirs]  Presidency,  I  sincerely  tho*t  the  business  of  the  Court  as  w«ll 
conducted  as  ever  it  had  been,  and  I  really  tho^t  this  had  been  the  gMH 
eral  sense  both  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Suitors,  having  heard  these  santl^ 
mcnts  expressed  by  many.  Certainly  there  was  as  great  harmoDj  bt^ 
tween  the  Bar  and  Bench  as  I  have  known,  and  I  believe  the  Records  of 
the  Court  will  evince  as  much  business  to  have  been  dispatched  at  tfaat 
time  as  during  any  former  period  ;  nor  can  I  imagine  but  that  longer  oc* 
periencc  has  rendered  him  since  that  time  still  more  able.     In  the 
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oral  affiura  of  the  Colony,  I  wis  a  witness  to  his  attention  and  ability. 
Btery  iubjeet  he  touched  ifptm,  and  very  few  I  heliete  escaped  himj  re- 
mieed  new  light  and  new  elucidation  from  hie  oheervatione  upon  it  In 
the  Mohegan  case  especially,  in  which  I  had  very  particular  occasion  to 
obsenre  eyerything  that  occurred,  he  certainly  discovered  great  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  exact  attention.  In  that  interesting  business,  and  it 
is  as  perplexed  a  one  almost  as  wfll  be  met  with,  I  am  very  certain  the 
Colony  and  the  Proprietors  of  the  land  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  his 
good  senrice.** 

Such  is  the  strong  testimony  of  Johnson  to  the  judicial,  as 
well  as  incidentally  to  the  general  ability  of  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull— and  we  find  other  cotemporaneous  evidence  also  on 
the  same  pointy  which  characterizes  him  as  '*  always  the  wise 
and  able  magistrate" — and  ''revered  in  times  of  peace  as  an 
upright  judge,"  as  well  as  "  a  wise  legislator,  and  a  shining 
example  of  manners  and  virtue." 

But  to  his  accomplishments  for  the  Bench  we  should  not 
fofrgpt  to  add  here,  particularly,  his  religious  character.  "It 
18  reserved  for  Christians,"  remarks  Colton — while  comment- 
ing on  that  old  sophism — so  much  dreaded  by  such  a  philos- 
opher even  as  Cicero— which  made  Justice  a  nonentity,  be- 
cause a  virtue  inseparable  from  a  folly  cannot  be  just — "it  is 
reserved  for  Christians,  who  take  into  their  consideration  the 
whole  existence  of  man,  to  argue  clearly  and  consequentially 
on  the  sterling  value  of  justice."  In  this  view,  Trumbull 
must  have  been  a  shining  exponent  of  the  great  virtue  in 
question,  and  a  signal  refutation  of  that  sophism  which 
would  overthrow  it — ^for  to  his  mind  an  Hereafter  was  no 
eternal  oblivion,  but  a  living  conviction,  and  an  active  real- 
ity. Justice  to  his  mind,  therefore,  was  "the  rudder  of  all 
our  other  virtues" — ^the  great  interest  of  man  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven — "  the  foundation  for  social  security,  general 
happiness,  and  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our  race." 
We  may  fidrly  conclude,  then,  that  he  labored  on  its  edifice 
with  usefulness  and  distinction — contributing  all  in  his  power 
''to  clear  its  foimdations,  strengthen  its  pillars,  adorn  its  en- 
tablatures, and  raise  its  august  dome  still  higher  to  the  skies." 

10» 


CHAPTER   X. 
1764—1770. 

T»aifBULL  as  znorohant  Ho  ontors  into  a  now  partnortbip.  Th«  timac 
are  out  of  joint,  and  clouds  darlcen  over  bis  business  life.  Tba  gananX 
course  of  trade  and  commerce  at  tbis  time,  and  bis  own  in  particular. 
He  sends  bis  son  Josepb  to  England.  Tbe  son's  occupation  thcTa,  a&d 
correspondence  witb  bis  fatber.  Trumbull  becomes  a  wbaling  mex^ 
cbant  His  vessels.  He  meets  witb  severe  reverses — ^wbat  tbey  wart, 
and  bow  occasioned.  His  manlj  conduct  in  bis  troubles.  It  wi&a  tha 
respect  of  all  bis  creditors.  He  makes  to  tbem  a  full  statement  of  bis 
pecuniary  affairs.  This  statement.  He  takes  pains,  tbrougb  bis  corraa- 
pondence  in  England,  to  develop  tbe  resources  of  bis  natira  land.  Tba 
iron  ore  of  Western  Connecticut  in  tbis  connection.  He  eomxnenda 
particularly  tbe  Society  in  England  for  promoting  Arts  and  Commerce, 
and  circulates  tbeir  pampblets.  His  creditors  forbear  to  press  bixn. 
Adversity  serves  bat  to  stiffen  bis  energies. 

Again,  Reader,  to  the  department  of  trade  and  Com- 
merce— ^again,  in  this  chapter,  to  Trumbull  as  merchants- 
that  we  may  mark  the  man,  so  worthy  of  note,  in  every 
channel  of  his  effort  Singular,  somewhat,  that  learning,  so 
almost  professional  and  exclusive,  in  the  times  of  which  we 
speak,  so  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  bar, 
and  incumbents  of  literary  chairs — should  have  found  its 
way,  so  much  as  it  did,  into  the  engrossing  avenues  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  too  trained  intellects  for  higher  and  might- 
ier spheres  of  effort  But  so  it  was.  If  the  bar  yielded  to 
the  American  Revolution  its  Otis,  its  Quincy,  its  Jay,  its 
Hamilton,  its  Henry,  its  Pinckney,  its  Rutledge,  and  its 
Dickinson — and  the  farm  its  Putnam  and  its  Washington — 
and  the  healing  art  its  Warren — and  the  pulpit  its  Wither- 
spoon — the  counter  also  yielded  its  Hancock,  and  its  Trum- 
bull— merchant-patriots  both — strong-minded,  of  high  culti* 
vation,  and  illustrious  among  those  who  worked  out  th6 
giant  problem  of  our  freedom. 

We  left  Trumbull,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1763,  active  ia 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  highly  fortunate.  We  have  now  to 
see  him — ^from  1763  to  1770— diligent  still  as  ever — but  a% 
fortunate.     Clouds  soon  darkened  over  his  business  life,  and^ 
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hung  heavy  upon  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  career.  We 
flhall  find  him,  however,  in  adversity  remarkable  as  in  pros- 
perity— nay,  more  so — ^for  adversity  it  is  which  is  "  the  true 
Touchstone  of  merit" — 

"As  Nigfat  to  Stan,  Woe  lustre  gives  to  Man."* 

Early  in  1764,  he  formed  a  new  partnership  in  trade,  with 
his  son  Joseph  and  Colonel  Eleazar  Fitch,  under  the  partner- 
ship name  of  "Trumble,  Fitch  and  Trumble" — the  main 
stem  of  the  Company  being  located  at  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
where  his  son  Joseph  went  to  reside.  January  ninth,  1764, 
he  announced  the  new  partnership  to  Lane  and  Booth,  his 
chief  commercial  correspondents  in  London,  and  stated  its 
readiness  "to  go  on  in  business" — which,  he  added,  will  be 
attended  to  "  with  the  strictest  honor  and  punctuality." 

The  general  course  and  nature  of  foreign  trade  in  Connec- 
ticut, at  this  time,  was  nearly  the  same  as  we  have  described 
it  to  have  been  in  our  former  chapter  on  Trumbull's  life  as  a 
merchant.  It  consisted  in  exporting  the  various  produce  of 
the  country  to  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  Halifax,  New-York, 
and  a  few  other  points  on  the  American  coast,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  European  goods  found  at  these  places — in  ex- 
porting also  stock  and  provisions,  chiefly,  to  the  West  Indies 
in  exchange  for  the  peculiar  produce  of  these  isles,  and  for 
bills  of  exchange — ^in  sending  a  few  ships  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  fish — in  occasionally  building  vessels  for  sale 
abroad — ^in  voyages  at  times  to  parts  of  Ireland,  chiefly  with 
flax-seed,  timber,  and  naval  stores — and  in  a  direct  trade 
with  various  ports  in  England  for  English  and  European 
goods.  About  sixty  sail  of  vessels — from  sloops  of  twelve, 
to  brigantines  of  eighty,  and  in  a  few  instances  of  two  hund- 
red tons— were  engaged  in  this  various  commerce. 

In  most  of  this  trade  "  Trumble,  Fitch  and  Trumble  "  par- 
ticipated— the  elder  Trumbull,  as  before,  still  continuing  his 
store  at  Lebanon,  and  occasionally,  as  before,  making  ven- 
toies  on  his  own  private  account  They  traded  particularly, 
among  the  West  India  Isles,  with  Barbadoes — ^in  Ireland, 
irith  the  firm  of  Robert  and  Alexander  JaSray  in  Dublin, 
and  with  ^t  of  Francis  Goold  and  Company  in  Cork — and 
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in  England,  particularly  with  the  cities  of  London  and  Bris- 
tol, and  with  a  new  firm  of  Campbell  and  Haye  at  Liverpool. 
They  both  built  and  bought,  and  they  chartered  vesselfli 
which  very  soon  after  they  commenced  business  came  to  be 
many  in  number,*  and  made  frequent  voyages.  They  sailed 
from  New-London  chiefly,  though  at  times  also  from  other 
American  ports,  laden  heavily  with  stock  or  other  produce. 
''And  so  Qod  send  the  good  sloop  to  her  destined  port  in 
safety — Amen" — concluded  many  a  Bill  of  Lading  signed 
by  Nathaniel  Shaw  of  New-London  in  behalf  of  the  firm  of 
which  we  speak — ^and  many  an  insurance  upon  return  car- 
goes in  favor  of  the  same  firm — ^from  fourteen  himdred 
pounds  sterling  on  to  greater  amounts — was  taken  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  commercial  world. 

To  this  metropolis — to  "  a  very  good  place,"  as  he  calls  it| 
"  in  the  centre  between  the  Court  and  City,"  on  the  south 
side  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard — ^the  younger  partner,  Joseph 
Trumbull,  repaired  in  September,  1763t — for  the  purpose, 
chiefly,  of  promoting  the  business  of  the  firm.  And  he  re- 
mained abroad  one  entire  year — establishing  new  connections 
in  trade — purchasing  and  shipping  goods — seeking  commit 
sions  for  building  vessels,  and  for  their  sale,  and  for  the  con- 
struction also  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  especially  at 
St  Kitts  and  Grenada  in  the  West  Indies.  He  sought  con- 
tracts also  for  provisioning  some  of  the  British  troops.  He 
suggested  to  his  partners  at  home  new  articles  for  exporta- 
tion, and  new  forms  occasionally  for  their  business — as,  par- 
ticularly, that  of  manufacturing  iron  ore.     And  he  executed 


♦  "  I  hmve  detennined,"  wrote  Trumbull,  In  January  of  the  year  1764,  to 
and  Booth,  "to  direct  my  conrae  immediately  to  yon,  and  have  aet  about  build* 
ing  a  Bliip  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  tona,  and  to  lade  her  with  flmx-«eed,  ofl^ 
^.,  directly  for  Europe" — and  besides  this  ship  which  was  called  the  NtfimMi^ 
and  oost  about  two  thousand  pounds,  Papers  show  that  the  Arm  of  Tmmbliii 
ntoh  and  Tnimble  owned  the  sloop  AlUanee,  which  cost  five  hundred  pound*— 
the  sloop  Set^lower,  which  oost  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds— "the  tiknaff 
J^anefy  which  cost  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds — the  ship  JMUm^ 
which  oost  seventeen  hundred  and  nine  pounds — and  one-third  of  a  sloop  Mlltd 
the  CbZyrpt^— besides  some  other  sloops,  whose  names  do  not  appear,  whioh  tbif 
bnilt,  and  with  their  oargoea  sold  abroad— in  the  West  Indies,  at  Bristol  in  Tnf 
land,  and  in  Ireland.  '  * 

t  CoL  Dyer  was  liis  oompanion  on  the  voyage,  whioh  was  made  in  tfalrtgr-Am 
daya. 
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at  timefl  varioas  oommissions  for  his  friends  in  Connecticut — 
as  once  we  observe  as  worthy  of  note,  that  of  procuring  pa- 
pering, "stamped  on  purpose,  very  elegant  and  neat,"  for 
what  he  styles  "the  grand  passage  and  staircase  and  best 
rooms"  of  his  Other's  house  at  Lebanon — a  plan  of  all  which 
he  requests  should  be  sent  him.* 

During  this  period,  he  kept  his  father  informed  not  alone 
of  his  business  transactions,  but  also  of  all  important  events 
in  England — and  beguiled  many  an  hour  for  him  at  his 
house  in  Lebanon,  with  singularly  pleasing  and  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  English  scenery  and  curiosities — as  particularly 
of  the  rich  fields  in  the  Coimty  of  Kent — of  the  noble  ca- 
thedral at  Canterbury— of  the  royal  palaces  in  London  and 
Windsor— of  Westminster  Abbey — of  Greenwich  Haspital — 
of  Kensington  Gtudens — of  his  visit  to  the  theatre,  and  sight 
of  the  "really  fine-looking"  royal  family — of  the  beautiful 

*  *'I  believe  it  may  do  well,"  he  wrote  home  in  Dooember,  1768,  **  to  build  a 
itwmI  of  aboat  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  double-decked.  As  to  a  mixed 
ourgo  of  oU  and  flax-seed,  I  donU  know  how  they  will  answer,  but  am  deter- 
milled  to  make  a  trip  to  Ireland,  and  settle  a  correspondence  at  Dublin  or  BeU 
flwL  I  ahaU  send  out  duck  and  hemp  for  rigging.  I  think  it  best  to  secure  Non- 
tucket  fbr  next  year  if  posttble.  I  am  looking  out  here  to  find  who  has  the  con- 
taMt  for  supplying  the  troops  in  America  with  provisions,  and  am  determined  to 
■More  that  if  poasible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  getting  the  contract  of  those  who 
now  have  it,  or  by  taking  it  of  the  Government. — I  have  not  yet  tried  Mr.  Ilinck- 
ley*a  ore.  I  have  been  making  inquiry  for  a  proper  person,  and  sliall  soon  get  it 
done.  The  hoff  qf  diamandt  I  have  tried — they  prove  to  be  crystals  of  very  small 
Taloe.*' 

**  I  shall  soon  go  to  Liverpool  and  Bel&st,"  he  wrote  in  January,  1764 — *^  and 
dian  contract  for  flax-seed  and  naval  stores  at  Belfast,  and  at  Liverpool  for  salt, 
Liverpool  and  llandieater  goods,  Ao." 

*'  I  have  engaged,"  he  wrote  in  February,  "  with  Mr.  Edward  Dixon  to  build  a 
sloop  of  sixty  tons  burden,  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  to  St.  Kitts — to  be  con- 
rigmrf  to  him — he  to  own  k  part  of  sloop  and  cargo.  Hope  you'll  plan  lurr  in 
the  beat  manner  for  that  trade,  and  have  her  built  well,  and  as  soon  as  may  be — 
and  hope  to  aend  out  rigging  and  sails  for  her  with  those  I  send  for  the  snow  de- 
igned for  the  Irish  trade.  One  Dr.  Bryant  has  been  with  me  for  himself  und 
the  Governor  of  Grenada  they  want  ftamos,  boards,  shingles,  Ac,  for  two 
dwolling-hoiuea,  and  a  lajqge  hospital,  all  to  be  scut  out  to  that  island,  together 
with  cai;>enter8  and  Joinera  for  flnishing  the  buUdings — which  I  hope  will  prove 
»  good  Job." 

.''I  shall  endeavor,"  he  wrote  in  April,  ^*  to  make  a  market  for  the  new  ship  in 
IitlaDd  or  Liverpool,  as  I  fimcy  that  a  load  of  flax-seed,  naval  stores,  and  lumber, 
will  be  the  best  oaigo  that  can  be  put  into  her.  If  she  can't  be  sold,  she  must  go 
10  Livsrpoolf  and  take  in  salt,  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  goods,  and  so 
lifOaM— when  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  other  cargo  for  her." 
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seat  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  of  his  own  de* 
Boent,  five  hundred  feet,  into  the  tin  and  copper  minea  of 
Bedneth — into  which,  he  observes,  "had  Eneas  or  Uljssefl 
descended,"  it  might  well  have  served  "as  a  foundation  for 
the  fables  of  Virgil  or  Homer." 

In  excellent  health — having  been  ailing  but  once  during 
his  entire  absence* — ^and  having,  from  some  investigaticHiB 
made  at  the  Herald^s  Office  in  London,  been  led  to  change 
the  spelling  of  his  name  in  the  last  syllable,  firom  ble  to  buU — 
a  change  which  in  1766  his  father  also  adopted — ^he  returned 
home  with  Captain  Marshall  in  a  Boston  packet,  in  the  fill 
of  1764.  He  returned,  as  he  says  himself,  "  with  eagemeas 
to  his  dear  native  country  and  friends,"  and  sat  down  with 
his  father  in  what  he  hoped  would  prove  "  a  steady,  busy 
round  of  sure,  and  safe,  and  profitable  trade" — a  trade  to 
which  his  father,  about  this  time,  added  a  new  feature— thai 
of  whaling — to  which  we  have  heretofore  alluded  as  one 
among  the  business  occupations  of  the  latter.  It  was  not^ 
however,  with  him  a  principal  employment,  but  an  incidentid 
one.  He  became  a  whaling  merchant  to  flirther  his  trade  in 
oil.  Trumbull's  own  mariners,  therefore,  hunted  that  largest 
fish  which  welters  "in  the  ocean's  trough  of  brine,"  and 
tosses  its  billows  from  "  its  flashing  fin."f 

But  neither  his  whaling,  nor  his  other  extensive  commer* 
cial  enterprises,  proved  long  profitable  in  the  new  firm  with 
which  he  was  now  connected.  The  beautiful  and  auspicions 
names  of  the  Neptune,  the  Seaflower,  the  Calypso^  and  the 
Alliance,  which  floated  proudly  in  the  winds  from  the  pen- 
nants of  his  vessels,  falsified  their  omens.  In  1766  came 
severe  reverses — misfortune  afl^r  misfortime— loss  after 
loss. 

•"I  have  been,"  he  wrote  in  December,  1768,  "most  terribly  poisoned  Ytf 
eating  roanted  cuflhoo  nnts  (a  West  India  nut)— my  faoe  was  swelled  to  thai  I 
was  quite  blind  for  two  or  three  days,  and  one  of  my  hands  was  maoh  iwdM* 
The  rest  of  my  body  was  not  at  all  affected.'* 
.  t "  Outfits  for  whaling,''  in  the  sloop  Alliance,  says  one  of  his  bniineM  a^ ' 
oonnts,  "  £888 : 4 :  10."    "  Costs  in  outfits  for  whaling,"  in  sloop  Nan^,  Wff% 
another  of  his  accounts,  "  £214 :  14 : 1."—"  One-third  loss,  on  close  of  her  wImI*'' 
ing  voyages,"  says  another  account  of  profit  and  loss  on  his  sloop  the  Seeflowpi;,^ 
'*  I  like  the  scheme  of  a  whaling  voyage  veiy  well  for  both  sloops,"  writes  JoM^ ' 
from  London,  December  14th,  1768 — "  if  the  Alliance  can't  be  sold."  ^^ 
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'^  AboaC  fliis  time,  when  I  was  nine  or  ten  yean  old,**  writes  his  son 
QokmA  John,  ^mj  &ther*8  mercantile  failure  took  place.  *  *  In 
ona  icaaon,  afanoat  erery  Teasel,  and  all  the  property  which  he  had  upon 
the  ocean,  was  swept  away,  and  he  was  a  poor  man  at  so  late  a  period  of 
hia  life,  as  left  no  hope  of  retriering  his  afiairs.  My  eldest  brother  was 
iuTolTed  in  the  wreck  as  a  partner,  which  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
iunily  ntteriy  hopeless.  My  mother  and  sisters  were  deeply  afflicted, 
■nd  although  I  was  too  young  clearly  to  comprehend  the  cause,  yet  sym- 
pathy led  me  too  to  droop.** 

Here  was  sad  havoc  indeed — a  volley  of  misfortunes  I  The 
Wedding  of  Trumbuirs  Trade  was  turned,  all  at  once,  to  *^a 
black  Funeral" 

From  various  documents  it  appears  that  the  losses  thus 
sustained — ^not  taking  into  account  the  destruction  of  vessels 
themselves — amounted,  in  the  way  of  cargoes  chiefly,  to  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  and  thirty-four  pounds  sterling,  fifteen 
shillings  and  four  pence.  Add  to  this  now  the  value  of  the 
vessels  themselves,  on  the  supposition,  as  Trumbuirs  son 
8tateS|  that  almost  every  one  was  swept  away — add  also  dam- 
age at  this  time  in  other  forms,  as  by  bad  debts — such  as  we 
have  found  occasionally  noted  in  sums  varying  from  a  few 
ap,  in  one  instance,  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds — and  we 
have  a  total  of  loss  which  Trumbull  and  Company  sustained 
at  this  time  that  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling — a  sum  hardly  equal  to 
their  existing  indebtedness  abroad,  not  to  speak  of  that, 
more  or  less,  which  existed  at  home — nor  to  speak  here  par- 
ticularly of  that,  not  inconsiderable,  which  the  elder  Trum- 
bull had  incurred  on  private  account 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  strange  that  at  this 
juncture,  on  imited  individual  and  partnership  account,  his 
indebtedness  should  be  so  large.  A  moment's  reflection, 
however,  will  dissipate  this  impression.  In  the  first  place, 
but  for  the  treacherous  ocean,  there  would  have  been  prop- 
erty afloat  almost  enough  to  have  met  his  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions. In  the  next  place,  he  had  property  on  the  land,  real 
and  personal,  more  than  enough  for  this  purpose,  if  it  could 
have  been  rendered  available.  But  the  want  of  a  circulating 
medium,  and  of  suitable  articles  for  remittance  abroad — ^in- 
duced almost  entirely,  and  quite  suddenly,  by  that  wretched 
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policy  of  the  Mother-Country  towards  the  CJolonieB  which 
almost  foreclosed  their  trade  with  the  French,  SponiBh, 
Dutch,  and  Portuguese  West  India  Islands — ^this  cauBe,  to- 
gether with  the  general  depression  and  alarm  in  the  busineas 
as  well  as  in  the  political  world  occasioned  by  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  by  the  threatened  enforcement  of  the  old  and 
odious  laws  of  trade  and  revenue — ^brought  about  a  sudden 
revulsion  in  all  American  commerce,  which  overbore  almost 
every  American  merchant — and  under  which  Trumbull — 
with  no  power  in  his  hands  of  prevention — with  no  conduct 
on  his  own  part,  as  a  merchant,  which  a  prudent  forethought 
would  not  have  suggested — suflfered  incalculable  damage. 

But  how  did  he  behave  under  these  circumstances?  "With 
patience — with  fortitude — with  hope — with  an  intense  anx- 
iety and  eflfort  to  retrieve  his  affairs — ^and  with  a  candor  so 
remarkable  in  making  known,  fully  and  freely,  to  all  ocm- 
ccrned,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  his  debts  and  his  means, 
as  to  command  respect  and  sympathy  ftt)m  his  friends  in 
every  quarter,  and  forbearance  and  thorough  confidenoe  on 
the  part  of  all  his  creditors. 

Conspicuous  among  these  creditors  was  the  firm  of  Lane 
and  Booth — continued  into  the  firm  of  Lane,  Son  and  Fra- 
zier,  in  London — to  which,  jointly  and  severally  with  hk 
son  Joseph,  he  owed  a  debt  of  three  thousand  and  three 
hundred  pounds.  "You  may  be  assured,"  he  wrote  this 
firm,  June  twenty-third,  1767 — and  we  cite  the  case  as  an 
example  of  his  course  towards  all  his  important  creditors*— 
"you  may  be  assured  I  shall  not  forget  replacing  your 
money  in  your  hands  whenever  I  can  collect  my  outstanding 
debts,  and  get  them  into  cash,  or  anything  that  will  make 
remittance.  I  heartily  wish  my  prospects  better  for  doing  it 
soon.  Cash  is  so  very  scarce  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
collect  it  for  outstanding  debts,  or  by  sale  of  lands."  And 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  hia 
debt,  he  had  built  a  sloop,  and  sent  her  to  the  West  Indifli 
with  horses  and  provisions,  but  had  been  "  much  disappoinfep 
ed  "  in  this  adventure — and  that  after  it,  he  had  been  ship- 

*  As  particularlj,  besides  the  Arm  above  mentioned,  to  that  also  of  fTunnilna 
and  Hayley  in  London,  and  to  Stephen  Apthorp  in  BristoL 
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building,  in  expectation,  through  this  business,  by  sale  of 
yesaels  and  cargoes  abroad,  of  raising  money  for  liis  cred- 
itors— but  that  here  again  '^  loss  and  disappointment "  had  so 
attended  him  that  he  was  '^  determined  against  any  further 
trials  that  way."  And  he  goes  on  farther  to  state  to  Lane, 
Son  and  Frazier,  his  resources — all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, drawn  out  into  careful  detail — down  even  to  his  salary, 
to  the  books  in  his  Library,  and  the  cows  in  his  barn-fold — 
an  aggregate,  he  represents,  of  eleven  thousand,  eight  hund- 
red and  sixty  pounds — ^yielding  him,  by  way  of  income, 
about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year — all  his  own  individual 
property,  and  on  which  the  incumbrance  was  but  small. 

**  You  may  say  these  yaluations  are  of  my  own  making/*  he  proceeds. 
*^True — but  then  some  of  them  have  been  lately  made  by  freeholders 
under  oath,  and  there  is  room  for  large  abatements,  and  yet  my  creditors 
are  safe,  although  not  well  pleased  for  want  of  payment  Tou  know  how 
liable  all  men  are  to  misfortunes.  Mine  hath  been  stopping  my  retailing 
business,  to  coUect  my  debts,  and  going  into  navigation  to  help  therein, 
to  my  injuiy  and  loss.  In  my  old  way  of  business  I  have  had  success, 
and  to  hare  kept  to  it  would  have  been  happy  for  me — to  return  to  it  is 
what  I  craye.  It  gives  mo  great  uneasiness  when  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  answer  every  reasonable  expectation  firom  me.  I  have,  however,  the 
eomibirt  of  being  conscious  that  my  intentions  were  always  honest,  and 
tiiat  it  would  have  given  the  highest  pleasure  to  me  to  have  discharged 
9W9KJ  debt  at  the  time  it  became  due ;  and  I  think  myself  bound  in 
honor  and  conscience  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  if  I  did  not  believe  fresh  credit  from  you,  to  return  to  my 
old  way  of  business,  would  be  mutually  serviceable,  I  would  not  ask,  or 
eren  accept  the  fkvor.  My  late  partner,  Col.  Fitch,  has  a  good  estate  in 
his  handa — We  are  sufferers  together.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  get 
tliroogh  safe,  though  with  loss  and  damage — ^with  which  my  son  is  much 
dbagrined — though  he  keeps  up  his  spirit  and  courage,  yet  it  proves  very 
beavy  at  first  setting  out  Thus  I  have  opened  my  affairs  to  you,  and 
beg  your  kind  answer  and  advice.  The  lenity  and  forbearance  I  have 
experienced,  emboldens  me  to  hope  for  a  ikvorable  answer.'* 

In  another  letter  soon  to  the  same  correspondents,  after 

briefly  stating  again  the  causes  of  his  pecuniary  misfortunes, 

Trnmbnll  recounts  what  he  is  doing  to  make  his  creditors 

whole.    Without  the  knowledge  of  Lane,  Son  and  Frazier, 

he  tells  them  that  he  has  collaterally  secured  his  debt  to 

them.    He  has  a  prospect,  he  says,  of  selling  two  valuable 

11 
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fiu*ms  for  "  Mr.  Wheeler's  Indian  School,"  and,  if  he  doea^ 
he  will  soon  remit  them  fdnds.  He  will  not  put  them  to  the 
trouble,  he  adds,  of  bringing  any  suit  against  him — ^but,  if 
not  satisfied,  he  will  convey  them  more  estate,  ''appraised  as 
the  law  directs  for  levying  executions." — "I  have  nothing  to 
dispute,"  he  writes — "you  ought  to  be  paid,  and  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  bring  it  to  pass."  He  has  been 
long  obliged  to  take  mortgages  of  land  to  secure  his  own 
debts,  he  says — since  he  would  not  injure  his  own  debtors 
"by  what  may  be  called  ?iard  crowding,"  in  times  when  a 
circulating  medium  was  so  much  wanting.  And  he  goes  on 
to  express  the  hope  that  Parliament  will  soon  grant  leave  for 
the  Colonists  to  enjoy  a  good  paper  currency — ^that  thus,  by 
the  relief  afforded  to  specie,  merchants  in  Connecticut  may 
be  easily  enabled  to  pay  their  debts  to  England.  For  himself 
he  concludes — he  will  "get  into  his  old  path  of  business — ^be- 
gin small,  give  little  or  no  credit,  run  no  risks,"  and  in  this 
way  trusts — with  a  little  forbearance  on  the  part  of  his  cred- 
itors— soon  to  retrieve  his  condition. 

At  the  same  time  that  Trumbull  was  thus  writing  to  his 
business  correspondents  abroad,  he  sent  his  son  Joseph  again 
to  England,  to  promote  in  person  the  amelioration  and  settle- 
ment of  his  business — transmitting  by  him,  to  his  creditorB| 
kind  letters  from  Jared  Ingersoll,  whose  acquaintanceship  in 
England,  from  his  former  connections  there  as  the  Colonial 
Agent  of  Connecticut,  was  quite  extensive,  and  who  cheer- 
fully endorsed  all  the  statements  of  Trumbull,  and  employed 
his  influence  in  soothing  his  creditors  to  lenity. 

And  he  did  another  thing  in  this  connection  worthy  of 
special  note — as  bearing  not  alone  upon  the  improvement  of 
his  own  particular  business,  but  on  that  of  Connecticut  at  large. 
He  wrote  personally  to  many  influential  friends  in  England, 
suggesting  methods  of  developing  the  resources  of  his  native 
land — urging  their  adoption — and  commending  particularly 
the  efforts  in  this  direction  of  the  Society  in  England  for  pro 
moting  Arts  and  Commerce — whose  transactions  he  from  time 

to  time  procured,  and  circulated  in  his  own  country.* 

I     — ^ — - —  .■ 

*  "  Thus,  for  examplOf  in  1769,  ho  received  a  parcel  of  pamphlets  from  tUi 
Bouroe,  by  the  hands  of  Capt.  Billings,  from  London — on  the  subjeot  of  thie : 
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**  Iron  on  of  the  best  quality,**  he  proceeds,  for  exmmpic,  in  one  letter 
of  thii  deecription  to  Jackson  of  the  British  Parliament — *^  appears  in 
plenlj  in  the  western  part  of  this  Colony,  among  the  mountainous 
lands  by  the  sides  of  the  Housatonic  Rirer.  Last  summer  Capt.  Stcyens 
raised  a  large  quantity  of  hemp— by  which  it  appears  that  abundance  of 
lands  hi  this  Colony  will  answer  for  it  Setting  us  to  work  too  at  ship- 
btiflding,  and  sending  us  some  good  workmen,  will  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment in  bosineBS.  I  imagine  the  more  our  people  are  acquainted  in  Eng- 
laiid  the  better,  and  that  mutual  advantage  will  come  from  it  It  must 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  gentlemen  of  your  enlarged  capacity  to  help  build 
up  and  nourish  an  infimt  country  as  this  is,  and  render  it  a  pleasant  hab- 
Hmtion,  and  profitable  to  its  mother  country,  as  this  certainly  will  be  un- 
der proper  direction  and  encouragement 

''Here  I  cannot  forbear  the  praises  justly  due  to  the  Honorable  Society 
tor  pffomodng  Arts  and  Commerce,  for  the  encouragement  given  by 
tfaeni — at  the  same  time  wishing  that  many  of  the  ingenious  gentlemen, 
who  travel  abroad,  would  take  this  way,  view  this  rising  country,  ami 
point  out  and  promote  various  profitable  things  here.  Would  it  not  give 
more  lasting  pleasure  than  even  the  tour  of  Europe  ?  ** 

Sndii  was  the  manner  in  which  Trumbull  met  the  calamity 
of  mercantile  fiedlure — met  pecuniary  embarrassments  which, 
in  a  letter  to  Ingersoll,  he  himself  describes  as  "shocking." 
Was  not  his  course  marked  by  every  virtue  that  would  re- 
deem his  situation  ?  That  it  was,  the  result  showed.  Not  a 
creditor  that  pressed  him  with  a  suit — ^not  a  creditor  that 
took  one  legal  step  to  secure  himself — not  a  creditor  but  for- 
bore in  any  manner  to  urge  his  claims  on  one  whose  candor, 
honesty,  and  earnest,  hopeful  effort,  in  his  time  of  distress, 
were  charms,  in  the  way  of  business  security,  stronger  than 
any  ties  which  the  law,  in  its  fettering  severity,  could  bind 
around  assets,  or  with  oppressive  weight  hang  on  the  person 
of  the  debtor.  "  Our  confidence  in  your  ability  to  pay  us  is 
great,'*  wrote  to  him  Lane  and  the  Frazers,  and  others  to 
whom  he  was  indebted — "  we  will  wait  until  you  can  collect 
your  outstanding  debts."  And  Tnimbull — keenly  grateful 
for  the  lenity  he  had  won — and  resolute  to  reward  it,  and  re- 

afkotnre  of  American  potanh.  They  contained  the  reniilt  of  two  InquiriGs  made 
by  (fireedon  of  the  Society  of  Arte— "which  it  i»  hoped,"  wrote  Wm.  Samuel 
Johnaon,  "inU  be  of  some  use  towards  perfecting  that  useful  manufacturOf  and 
fbr  defluiting  any  frmada  which  may  be  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  it.  For 
wh&diend  yon  wQl  pleaae  to  ^fKiae  them  as  generally  as  you  can,  into  all  parts 
9i  tiie  Colon  J.** 
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establish  his  own  credit  and  property — ^toiled  on  unoeasingly 
for  the  purpose. 

But  almost  in  vain — ^for  such  was  the  character  of  the 
times — such  and  so  many  the  obstacles  with  which  a  ruinous 
British  policy,  as  has  been  suggested,  had  incumbered  Ameri- 
can trade — so  did  British  naval  commanders,  now  become 
revenue  oi&cers  on  board  their  own  ships,  harass  commerce 
upon  the  seas — so  did  numberless  custom  house  officials  vex 
trade  within  American  ports — so  was  property  in  conse- 
quence, in  New  England  particularly,  depressed,  and  from 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  rendered,  save  by  slow  and 
unfruitful  processes  of  barter,  almost  inconvertible— that  no 
toil,  no  assiduity  in  business  could  stem  the  torrent  that  op- 
posed it.  It  bore  down  Trumbull  spite  of  all  his  effi:>rt8 — 
though  never  to  the  point  of  absolute  depression.  For  he 
still  kept  up,  and  for  many  years  subsequent  to  his  fisiilure, 
continued  his  small  trade  within  his  own  immediate  home 
circuit  But  his  balances  in  Europe,  the  larger  ones,  he  was 
unable  to  liquidate.  They  remained  against  him  until  the 
Eevolutionary  War  suspended  the  possibility  of  their  collec- 
tion, and  in  the  opinion  of  Trumbull,  at  that  time,  cancelled 
their  obligations,  so  far  as  British  creditors  were  conoemed, 
but  not  as  concerned  the  American  public — ^as  we  shall 
have  occasion,  imder  aspects  somewhat  singular,  to  notice 
hereafter. 

Thus,  as  now  described,  did  misfortunes  serve  but  to  show 
Trumbull  in  a  noble  light — ^to  awaken  honorable  sensibili- 
ties — ^to  expand  in  his  bosom  the  flame  of  effort — to  stiffen 
his  energies,  and  nurse  him  for  other,  and  severer,  but  fer 
more  grateful  trials.  The  Oak  did  not  yield  to  the  axe's 
edge,  but  lived  to  give  shelter  and  repose  to  the  imperial 
Eagle  of  Liberty  I 


CHAPTER    XI. 
1770-1775. 

OavniL  TMW  of  the  period  exn'braced  in  this  chapter.  At  the  outeet  of 
Traxnball'e  adzniniatration  there  is  a  more  cheering  state  of  things — 
particularly  for  Connecticut.  One  ixnjiortant  interruption,  however. 
."which  waa  carefully  composed  by  the  Governor  How  it  wan  done. 
The  repoae  ccntinuea.  This  interval  seized  to  look  at  Truxribu'l  m 
the  sphere  of  his  public  duties,  aside  from  the  American  i*trug>.;lo 
And  here  his  Election  Speech  in  1771 — and  the  Susquebannah  Contro- 
versy. The  management  of  this  famous  controversy  devoiven  almost 
•Btiraly  on  himself.  He  states  the  Case.  Abstract  of  this  St  itti'm'^nt. 
The  Case  reznains  unsettled  when  the  Revolution  commences,  but  is 
afterwards  determined.  The  result  Trumbull  waived  its  further 
agitation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  promote  union 
and  harmony  among  the  Colonies. 

Thk  period  in  Trumbull's  life,  from  1770  to  1775— from 
the  Bofiton  Massacre  down  nearly  to  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton— ^next  commands  our  attention.  It  is  one — in  a  ix)liticiil 
view,  as  regards  the  quarrel  with  the  Mother-Country — of 
comparative  repose  in  all  the  Colonies,  during  its  first  three 
years,  save  in  Massachusetts — where,  particularly — from  pe- 
culiar causes — ^the  great  questions  of  American  Liberty  were 
almost  incessantly  agitated,  and  excitement  the  while  kept 
high. 

Not,  however,  that  the  people  of  other  colonies  were  at  all 
forgetful  of  the  great  contest  between  parliamentary  and  min- 
isterial authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  colonial  rights  on  the 
other — they  were  not  They  noted  constantly  the  principles 
which  Massachusetts  was  so  especially  active  in  sustaining. 
The  blood  shed  in  the  King  Street  of  her  metropolis  by 
CSaptain  Preston  and  his  company  of  British  troops — the 
garrisoning  of  her  provincial  fortress  in  Boston  harbor  by  a 
British  force,  and  the  frequent  presence  in  her  port  of  armed 
British  vessels,  to  overawe  the  town — ^the  refusal  of  her  Gov- 
ernor to  give  his  assent  to  a  tax-bill,  which  in  common  with 

other  citizenB,  assessed  the  royal  commissioners  and  other 

no 
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officers  of  the  customs — the  remonstrances  at  this  "alarming" 
course  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  and  people — ^the  grant 
of  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  Gh)v- 
emor  Hutchinson,  and  soon  of  salaries  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court,  by  the  king,  independent  wholly  of  any  colo- 
nic appropriations,  and  of  course  of  any  colonial  control — 
the  traitorous  correspondence  between  Hutchinson,  Oliver 
and  others,  and  the  British  Ministry — all  these  leading  events 
and  exigencies  in  the  Massachusetts  struggle — ^together  also 
with  that  startling  cotemporaneous  clash  in  Bhode  Island 
between  the  citizens  of  Providence  and  the  British  armed 
schooner  Gaspee — met  with  anxious  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  every  American  Colonist  And  by  no  one  were 
they  more  carefully  watched  than  by  Governor  Trumbull 
himself.  Upon  no  mind — stirred  as  it  had  already  been,  pro- 
foundly, by  past  collisions  with  British  power— did  they 
make  deeper  impression,  or  leave  a  more  ineradicable  sense 
of  wrong. 

But  the  outset  of  his  administration  as  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, was  distinguished,  during  the  present  period,  by  a 
different  and  more  cheering  state  of  things  than  that  to  which 
we  have  now  alluded.      At  this    time — January  second, 
1770 — ^he  received  from  England — from  the  watchful  John- 
son— ^the  gratifying  intelligence  that  thase  "  dark  approach- 
ing clouds,"  which  just  before  Trumbull  assumed  his  new 
station,  seemed  ready  "  to  burst  upon  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony," and  "  spread  destruction  upon  neighboring  Colonies^ 
and  especially  in  Connecticut,"  were  now  "in  good  degree 
dissipated."     Such  "confident  assurances  from  government^ 
in  favor  of  Connecticut,"  reported  Johnson,  had  been  ob- 
tained, as  justified  the  belief  that  she  "  had  nothing  to  fear," 
except  what  related  to  the  decision  before  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil of  her  Mohegan  Cause.     Even  Lord   Uillsborough,  he 
said,  had  affirracd  that  the  Colony  might  "  be  at  peace  for  the 
present" — and  that  nothing  done  with  respect  to  Massachu- 
setts should  "  involve  "  Connecticut.     And  even  as  to  the  old 
Bay  Colony  there  was  hope,  he  further  said,  that  the  design 
of  altering  her  Constitution,  for  which  a  Bill  had  been  pre- 
pared, would  "  be  laid  aside" — "  so  strong  at  the  time  were 
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the  remonstranoes  against  the  Bill — such  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  England — and  such,"  Johnson  said 
he  must  in  justice  add,  was  '*  the  moderation  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers." — "Blessed  be  the  God  of  all  salvation  I" — ^he 
exclaimed,  in  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  so  unexpectedly 
promising. 

Promising  it  was  indeed,  at  this  particular  period,  so  far  as 
Connecticut  is  concerned,  in  all  respects  save  one.  There 
was  one  jar  upon  the  seeming  harmony  of  her  relations  with 
the  Mother-Country,  which,  for  a  short  time,  was  somewhat 
startling,  and  called  for  the  special  interposition  of  her 
Governor. 

For  the  necessary  protection,  as  it  seemed,  of  her  own 
commercial  interests,  she  had  passed  a  law  imposing  duties 
on  all  goods  imported  into  the  colony  by  any  persons  who 
were  not  inhabitants — and  this  law  attracted  the  attention, 
and  drew  down  upon  her  the  censure  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  England,  and  of  the  Ministry.  Connecticut  had  no  power 
to  pass  such  a  law,  they  said.  It  was  striking  at  the  right  of 
Britons  to  import  directly  from  the  Mother-Country.  At 
least  Britons,  if  not  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies,  should  have 
been  excepted  from  its  operation — and  intimations  were 
given  out  that  it  would  be  declared  void  by  the  King  in 
Council — or  that  Connecticut  would  be  enjoined  by  a  decree 
of  Parliament  to  repeal  it — and  that  the  Colony,  in  future, 
would  be  compelled  to  send  home  all  her  laws,  of  whatever 
character,  for  the  royal  approbation  or  disallowance.  Of  all 
this  Johnson  gave  particular  information  to  Trumbull.  In- 
duced by  the  offensive  Impost  Law,  he  added — in  words  of 
warning — they  are  already  here  in  England  reviewing  and 
striking  at  other  laws  of  the  Colony — and  even  at  its  precious 
Charter. 

To  the  danger  of  which  he  was  thus  notified,  Trumbull 
gave  instant  heed.  He  wrote  to  Johnson  explaining  the  na- 
tare  of  the  law  to  which  exception  had  been  taken.  He 
showed  that  its  provisions  were  intended,  in  the  way  of  self- 
piotection,  to  apply  especially  to  those  Colonies,  in  North 
America,  adjacent  to  Connecticut,  whose  commercial  policy 
thought  to  be  adverse  to  her  interests — and  urged  that 
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every  soothing  explanation  should  be  made  to  the  English 
Ministry,  and  a  little  time  allowed  for  the  Colony  to  try  the 
law — or,  should  it  not  be  found  useful  and  legitimate,  for 
herself,  through  her  own  General  Assembly,  to  effect  its 
repeal. 

'*Lord  Hillsborough,^^  wrote  Johnson  in  reply  to  the  GoTemor,  March 
nineteenth,  1770 — **  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  for  the  present 
the  plan  of  laying  the  complaint  relative  to  the  Connecticut  duty  before 
the  King  in  Council,  and  to  give  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  opporta* 
nity  to  correct  it  if  they  think  proper,  which  I  insisted  he  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  do  before  any  proceedings  were  had  upon  it  here.  Tou  will  there* 
fore,  if  you  think  proper,  suggest  it  to  their  consideration.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  the  Act,  tho*  I  have  repeatedly  applied  for  it»  but  have 
heard  no  other  objection  to  it  than  that  it  should  have  excepted  goods 
imported  directly  from  England  by  British  subjects,  that  is,  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  for  it  has  not  been  denied  that  we  may  restrahi  hihab- 
itants  of  other  Plantations  from  importing  goods  there,  even  directly  frooi 
Great  Britain.  If  that  amendment  were  made,  it  would  I  presume  obvi- 
ate every  objection.  I  have  very  cautiously  avoided  giving  any  assur- 
ances that  any  alteration  at  all  will  be  made,  and  only  contended  that 
there  should  be  opportunity  given  to  do  it,  if  the  General  Assembly 
should  think  proper,  to  whom  it  must  be  referred.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  do  what  is  wise  and  fit  with  regard  to  the  matter.** 


And  so  the  General  Assembly  did.  At  their  May 
in  1771 — upon  wise  instigation  from  their  Chief  Magistrate — 
on  the  ground  that  "  the  provisions  of  said  Act  prove  not 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,"  as  in  their  Re- 
cords they  say,  and  on  this  ground  alone — ^they  repealed  it — 
and  so  one  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  concord  between 
Connecticut  and  England,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to 
become  a  serious  one,  was  entirely  removed.  "  It  is  hard,** 
said  Trumbull,  about  this  time,  **to  break  connections  witk 
our  mother-country" — and  he  was  willing,  as  we  see,  in  the 
case  of  an  Impost  Act  which  proved  of  no  service  to  Ckxi- 
necticut,  and  was  an  offence  abroad,  to  strike  it  from  the 
Statute  Book  of  the  Colony.  But  when  that  Mother-Oonn- 
try,  he  added,  with  his  eye  upon  claims  that  could  not  be 
borne,  "  strives  to  enslave  us,  the  strictest  union  must  be  db- 
Bolved." — "And  as  he  looked  through  the  world,"  renuzki 
Bancroft,  "he  exclaimed,  the  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  eudk 
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lejoice,  and  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereof;  the  ae^ 
oomplishment  of  some  notable  prophecy  is  at  hand." 

But,  as  already  intimated,  the  time  had  not  yet  quite 
arrived  for  the  display  of  forcible  resistance.  Great  Britain — 
by  refraining,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  enforcement 
of  her  violent  measures  in  other  Colonies  than  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— ^by  withdrawing  her  obnoxious  duties  on  all  the 
articles  enumerated  in  her  American  Eevenue  Act  of  1767, 
except  the  duty  on  tea — that  "  one  tax,  the  King's  fixed  rule, 
to  keep  up  the  right " — ^by  virtual  promises,  through  a  Cir- 
cular sent  to  all  the  Colonies,  to  impose  no  other — by  propo- 
sitions and  professions,  on  the  part  of  her  leading  Minister, 
Lord  North,  that  seemed  sincerely  conciliatory — and  by 
earnest  assurances  to  American  General  Assemblies,  through 
the  Governors  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  that  the  King, 
avoiding  thereafter  all  oppressive  acts,  "would  perfect  the 
happiness  of  his  people" — ^by  these  means  Great  Britain 
managed  to  soothe  a  little  the  general  spirit  of  discontent, 
and  create  a  pause  in  the  gathering  storm. 

The  dispute  about  the  Billeting  Act  had  ceased  entirely  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  It  never  had  created  any 
practical  difficulty  in  Connecticut — for  here,  in  the  due  cxer- 
cise  of  her  constitutional  authority — by  virtue  of  her  own 
independent  legislative  power — with  commendable  prudence, 
with  "good  conduct"  that  had  extorted  praise  even  from  the 
British  Ministry — a  Billeting  Act  of  her  own  had  been  en- 
acted, which  not  only  "passed  without  censure,"  but  was 
"generally  approved."*  And  late  even  as  May  1771,  Con- 
necticut revived  the  Act,  and  extended  its  operation  over 
"until  the  rising  of  the  General  Assembly  in  October  next 
eDsuing." 

In  &ct,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  general  tendency  in 
America  to  conciliation.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1771,  "  loyalty  visibly 
prevailed,  and  the  decided  patriots  were  in  a  minority."!    In 

*  JoHiuon  to  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Aug.  Sth,  1767. 

f  HuteUnBon,  ftom  Boston,  reported  **  a  disposition  in  all  tho  colonies  to  let 
IIm  eontioveivf  with  the  kingdom  subside.  Hancock  and  most  of  the  party," 
hm  Mid,  ^are  quiet,  and  all  of  them  abate  of  their  virulence,  except  Adams, 
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truth,  it  may  be  said,  there  was  tranquility  in  America,  at 
this  time,  almost  universally — to  be  broken  only  when  the 
detested  East  India  shrub  should  be  brought  to  find  its  grave 
in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  from  Kennebec  to  the  river  of 
Savannah,  a  whole  people  should  rise  to  vindicate  the  free- 
dom of  a  commercial  port,  and  the  life  of  a  doomed  city,  and 
a  patriotic  old  Commonwealth. 

Let  us  embrace  this  interval  then,  to  look  at  Trumbull  in 
the  sphere  of  his  public  duties  aside  from  his  connection  with 
the  great  American  struggle.  We  shall  note  his  Bevolution- 
ary  connections  by  themselves — ^but  first,  now,  let  us  view 
him  as  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  discharge,  as 
such,  of  his  ordinary  duties,  during  the  five  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

And  here,  save  in  his  relations  with  the  Susquehannah 
Case,  and  with  the  Mohegan  Controversy,  we  find  little 
worthy  of  very  special  note.  He  was  elected  to  office  with 
great  unanimity,  and  performed  its  duties  with  quiet  fidelity. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  he  accepted  it,  and  his  tone  of  feel- 
ing upon  such  an  occasion,  the  following  brief  Speech — such 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  make,  upon  an  election,  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly — is  a  good  example. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Freemen  ^^ — he  said,  on  being  chosen  Qovemor  la 
1771.  **  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  that  I  haTe  this  day 
seen  the  exercise  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  Freedom,  which  our  re- 
nowned and  highly  venerable  Fathers  obtained,  secured,  and  through 
several  generations  and  various  struggles  have  safely  transmitted  to  ua. 

**  Rulers  freely  elected  by  and  from  yourselves — I  take  this  oppoiia- 
nity  of  acquainting  you  that  I  have  had  the  most  grateful  sense  of  th* 


[Rainnel]  '*  who,  ho  remarks,  "  would  pimh  the  continent  into  a  rebellion 
row,  if  it  was  in  liin  power."—"  The  people,"  wrote  Johnson  from  ConiieollottI 
to  Weiiderbume,  after  his  retuni  from  his  agency  in  England,  **  seem  to  be  weaij 
of  their  altercations  with  tlie  Motlier-Coiintry ;  a  little  discreet  oonduct  on  botk . 
sides,  would  perfectly  re-establish  that  warm  affection  and  respect  towards  Quel 
Britain,  for  which  this  country  was  onco  so  remarkable.'*    Governor  Eden, 
Maryland,  warmly  congratulated  Uillsborough  on  the  rctiun  of  oonfidenoe 
harmony.    The  Southern  Governors  felt  no  alarm.    Now  York  had  been  prnpltla    . 
tod  by  the  grant  of  authority  to  issue  colonial  bills  of  credit,  and  her  loyaljiy  , 
*'  grew  apace."    Her  merchants  agreed  to  a  general  importation  of  all 
except  tea.    Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  all  increased 
own  imports.     Tennsylvania  and  New  England  Imported  nearly  one-half 
much  as  usual. 
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hoDOt  done  me  hj  this  election  to  be  GoTemor  in  and  oTer  this  Colony 
fir  the  year  ensuing. 

*'  That  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  the 
fresh  obligations  laid  on  me,  for  his  Miyesty^s  serrice,  and  the  best  good 
and  welfiu^  of  this  People — ^with  humble  reliance  on  the  all-wise  Govern- 
or of  the  World,  Ibr  his  divine  direction  and  guidance,  I  accept  this 
troit  and  ask  your  present  and  continued  supplications  at  the  Throne 
of  Qnoey  that  wisdom,  prudence,  and  discretion  may  be  given  answer- 
able to  the  day,  the  work,  and  the  duty  assigned  me/* 

Thus  sincerely  did  the  Governor,  as  was  his  wont,  express 
pleasure  in  the  old  colonial  freedom — thank  his  constitii- 
entB — and  rely  on  Providence.  The  Speech,  just  quoted,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  second  election  as  Governor  be- 
fore the  claim  of  Connecticut  to  the  Western  Lands — those 
lying  west  of  the  Delaware  River — came  to  be  seriously  agi- 
tated. Hence  originated  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Susquehannah  Controversy — a  controversy  remarkable  for  the 
great  territorial  interests  which  it  involved,  the  profound 
investigations  to  which  it  led,  and  its  ultimate  result — after 
several  intervening  untoward  decisions — in  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Congress  of  the  Connecticut  claim — to  an  import- 
ant extent — and  the  consequent  establishment  for  this  State, 
of  its  invaluable  School  Fund.* 

Governor  Trumbull  was  early  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly — ^in  connection,  at  the  outset,  with  Secretary  George 
Wyllys,  and  afterwards  with  others — to  establish  this  claim. 
He  was  instructed,  first,  to  search  into  all  land  titles  granted 

*Coniiecticnt  never  forgot  that  it8  Charter  bonnded  its  territory  by  the  Pacific. 
**Ito  daring  soda,"  remarks  Bancroft,  *^held  poBsesDion  of  the  Wyoming  Valley ; 
•ad  learned  already  to  claim  lands  westward  to  the  MLssissippi " — seven  or  eight 
lumdred  miles  In  extent  of  the  finest  country  and  happiest  climate  on  the  Globe. 
' In  fifty  yean,'  said  they,  'our  people  will  be  more  than  half  over  this  tract, 
extenaiTe  as  it  is ;  in  less  than  one  century,  the  whole  may  become  even  weU 
ooldTated.  If  the  ooming  period  bears  due  proportion  to  that  fVom  the  first 
iMiding  of  poor  distressed  fugitives  at  Plymouth,  nothing  that  we  can  in  the  ut- 
moat  atrstoh  of  imagination  fancy  of  the  state  of  this  country  at  an  equally  future 
period,  can  exceed  what  it  will  then  be.  A  commerce  must  and  will  arise,  inde- 
pendent of  everything  external,  and  superior  to  anything  ever  known  in  Europe, 
or  of  which  an  European  can  have  an  adequate  idea.'  Thus  the  statesmen  of 
Cooneetioat  pleased  themselves  with  pictures  of  the  happiness  of  their  poster- 
i^;  and  themselves  ei^joyed  a  vivid  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  New  World." 
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t(>  Connecticut  by  charter,  and  into  all  grants  in  any  manner 
affecting  this  Colony,  and  report  what  he  might  diaco^^r — 
second,  to  collect  all  the  evidence  in  &yor  of  the  Connecticat 
claim,  and  all  against  it,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Colo- 
ny's Agent  in  Great  Britain,  that  it  might  be  laid  before 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  for  their  opinion  thereon — ^thirdi 
to  instruct  the  said  Agent  how  to  proceed,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  controversy  might  demand,  and  to  confer  with  Gov- 
ernor Penn  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject,  with  CongresSi 
with  Dr.  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  with  all  others  whose 
interest  or  agency  in  it  was  important,  and  procure  a  Petition 
to  his  Majesty  respecting  it — fourth,  to  appoint  suitable  per- 
sons to  ascertain  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  north  and 
south  lines  of  the  Colony,  upon  the  Western  Lands,  in  such 
places  as  they  should  find  necessary — ^fifth,  to  issue  Procla- 
mations against  squatters  on  lands — and  lastly,  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  and  proper  for  stating  and  prosecuting  the 
Connecticut  claim. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  thus  received,  Governor 
Trumbull  applied  himself  to  the  task.  And  an  onerous  one 
it  proved,  for  the  substantial  duty  was  all  performed  by  him- 
self— and  with  a  patience,  and  thoroughness,  which  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  logician,  and 
draughtsman.  Fortunately  his  Paper  on  this  subjectr--enti* 
tied  the  Case  of  Connecticut  Stated — remains,  just  as  he  wrote 
it — to  tell  the  story  of  his  investigation.  It  is  the  same  that 
was  prepared  for  transmission  to  England,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Thurlow,  the  accomplished  Attorney  Gen* 
eral  of  England,  of  Alexander  Wedderbume,  the  King's 
Solicitor  General,  of  J.  Doming,  afterwards  Lord  AshburtODi 
and  of  Eichard  Jackson — all  of  them  men  of  profound  legal 
science,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  their  profession. 

He  stiirts  with  setting  forth,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  the  original  Patent  of  New  England  fixua 
James  the  First — the  incorporation  by  him  of  the  Council  of 
Plymouth — the  grant  by  this  Council  of  Massachusetts — A 
renewed  patent  of  the  same  by  Charles  the  First — and  tbe 
derivative  grants  from  these  prior  patents  of  many  tracts  of 
country,  and  among  these,  particularly,  of  Connecticut       - 
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He  then  shows,  that — ^the  Dutch  making  claim — a  bound- 
ary line  was  established  between  New  Netherlands  and  Con- 
necticut— ^but  that  the  right  to  lands  on  the  Delaware  was 
then  left  undetermined. 

Next  he  shows  the  Connecticut  Petition  to  the  King — the 
Charter  and  its  result,  extending  Connecticut  west  "  to  the 
south  sea" — and  the  consequent  union  of  Connecticut  and 
Newhaven.  King  Charles'  Patent  to  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York — covering  Maine,  Long  Island,  and  the  tract  of 
Hudson  River — ^is  now  proved  not  to  extend  to  lands  west 
of  the  Delaware.  The  claim  of  the  Dutch,  by  the  passage 
of  Hudson  up  the  river  that  has  taken  his  name,  is  denied. 
So  also  is  any  claim  of  the  Swedes.  The  dispossession  of  the 
Dutch  at  New  York  by  a  force  sent  from  England — the 
establishment  of  a  boundary  line  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut  by  Commissioners  then  sent  out  for  the  purpose — 
the  recovery  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  and  its  subsequent 
restoration  on  a  treaty  of  peace  to  the  English — ^all  these  par- 
ticulars— ^together  with  the  Patent  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  William  Penn,  and  with  an  agreement  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut  that  was  confirmed  by  King 
William  in  Council,  but  which  did  not  touch  territory  west 
of  the  Delaware  River — are  described  and  commented  upon 
with  great  force.* 

He  concludes  his  elaborate  document — ^in  summary  of  the 
whole — ^with  stating,  first,  that  the  lands  west  of  New  York 
remained  in  possession  of  the  original  Indian  proprietors 
until  they  conveyed  them  to  the  Susquehannah,  and  other 
companies,  under  Connecticut — second,  that  under  her  Patent 
and  Charter,  Connecticut  continued  to  claim  the  lands  in  con- 
troversy, and  had  settled  the  same  as  fiust  as  the  nature  of 
things  would  admit — ^and  third,  that  whereas  Pennsylvania 
waa  still  urging  her  claim,  under  color  of  a  Patent  that  was 
granted  nineteen  years  after  that  of  Connecticut,  and  under 
the  all^ation  that  Connecticut  was  estopped  by  the  setde- 
ment  of  New  York,  tiierefore,  to  end  tiie  dispute,  the  three 

*M mth  giMl  Ubor  and  nsMrohM,"  mjb  TmmlraU  himself,  in  a  memorial  of 
Uiown« 

12 
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following  questions  should  be  propounded  to  legal  gentlemen 
in  England,  viz : — 

1.  Do  the  words  "  actuall j  possessed  and  oocupiedy"  in  the 
old  Patent,  extend  to  lands  west  of  the  Dutch  settlements? 

2.  Has  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  a  right  of  pre-emption 
and  title,  within  the  bounds  of  their  Patent,  west  of  New 
York,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  with  New  York  as  to 
boundaries,  and  the  Charter  of  Pennsylvania? 

8.  What  course  of  proceeding  is  it  legal  and  expedient  for 
Connecticut  to  pursue? 

The  answers  by  the  law  counsellors  of  England  to  the 
questions  thus  proposed,  avouched  the  excellence  of  the  doo> 
ument  prepared  by  Trumbull.  To  the  first  they  answered, 
that  the  words  in  question  did  not  extend  to  lands  west  of  the 
Dutch  settlements — to  the  second,  that  the  settlement  with 
New  York  had  no  effect  on  other  claims,  nor  could  the  grant 
to  Pennsylvania  affect  what  had  been  granted  previously  to 
Connecticut,  but  that  an  actual  settlement  by  Pennsylvania 
might  create  a  doubt — and  to  the  third,  that  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  was  the 
proper  recourse — or,  if  this  was  refused,  an  appeal  to  the 
King. 

Neither  of  these  resources  were  of  avail,  however,  to  settle 
the  difficulty.  The  Revolutionary  War  cut  off  the  last 
Governor  Penn — though  appeal  was  frequently  made  to  him, 
through  special  Comniissioners  appointed  by  Connecticut,  and 
also  by  Governor  Trumbull* — refused  all  negotiation  on  the 
subject  So  Connecticut  went  on  and  extended  her  jurisdio> 
tion  to  the  settlers  on  the  contested  lands — ^and  incorporated 
them  into  a  township  as  a  part  of  Litchfield  County,  by  the 
name  of  Westmoreland — and  the  contest  remained  in  sus- 
pense for  many  years.    But  the  assertion  of  title,  made  in  the 


♦  "  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Governor  and  Company,"  wrote  TromlmU  to 
March  24th,  1774,  **  in  faithfulness  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  to  asaert  and 
port  the  rights  of  this  government  and  its  inhabitants.  They  do  not  look 
themselves  as  chargeable  with  any  fault  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  o^er  IIm 
people  who  inhabit  land  they  have  good  reason  to  think  themselves  entiUod  It 
by  legal  purchase  fh>m  the  aboriginal  true  proprietors  thereof,  and  bold 
primary  possession  under  the  right  of  pre-emption,  for  the  benefit  and 
the  limits  of  this  government" 
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manner  we  have  described — and  chiefly  by  Trumbull  him- 
self— was  indeed  "  a  happy  circumstance."  For  it  resulted  at 
last— save  in  regard  to  a  small  strip  of  territory  at  present 
included  in  Pennsylvania — ^in  an  acknowledgment  by  Con- 
gress, after  the  Revolution,  of  that  title  which  rescued  for 
old  Connecticut  that  fine  tract  of  country  in  Ohio  known  as 
New  Chnnecticul — ^known  also,  in  honorable  baptism,  as  Trum- 
buU  County — and  it  secured  the  means,  in  consequence,  as  has 
been  already  suggested,  for  the  establishment  of  her  magnifi- 
cent School  Fund.  Education  in  this  State,  it  is  obvious, 
owes  much — very  much — under  this  aspect,  to  the  exertions 
of  Gtevemor  Trumbull. 

It  is  a  striking  and  pleasing  feature  in  his  connection  with 
the  controversy  under  consideration,  that — ^though  deeply 
inyolyed  in  it,  from  duty,  study,  and  conviction — though  his 
pride  as  an  investigator,  as  a  logician,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Connecticut,  was  all  thoroughly  enlisted 
in  educing  a  result  that  should  conform  to  his  own  opinion — 
yet— the  moment  the  great  struggle  for  American  Independ- 
ence commenced — for  the  sake  of  harmony  among  the  Colo- 
nies at  large — ^he  desired  anxiously  to  waive  the  controversy 
for  the  time — ^to  hold  it  in  abeyance  for  some  future  fitting 
period. 

^Do  not  hasten  the  case,"  he  wrote  in  March  1775,  to  Thomas  Life, 
the  Rngiish  agent  for  Connecticut  in  the  matter — to  whom  previously  he 
had  been  communicating  instructions  with  great  regularity,  and  from 
wliom  he  had  received  Office  Copies,  exemplified  in  England,  of  various 
pstenta  bearing  on  the  subject — "  do  not  hasten  the  case,  most  important 
tiioagh  it  be,  in  a  day  of  so  much  difficulty  and  increasing  distress  as  the 
present  between  the  two  countries,  which  every  wise  and  good  man 
wlihet  to  have  speedily  terminated." 

"  I  lament,*'  he  wrote  the  President  of  the  American  Congress,  in  No- 
Tcmber  of  the  same  year — requesting  the  special  interposition  of  Con- 
piM  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  altercations  then  existing  between  Pennsylva- 
flia  and  Connecticut—*'  I  Ument  that  interested  individuals,  joined  with 
the  enemies  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  have  at  this  time  such  an  han- 
dle to  canse  division  and  mischief  on  that  head.  It  is  far  fix>m  our  de- 
rign  to  take  any  advantage  in  the  case  from  the  present  unhappy  divis- 
ion with  Chneat  Britain.  Our  desire  is  that  no  advantage  be  taken  on 
eKber  side;  but  at  a  proper  time,  and  before  competent  judges,  to  have 
the  diflferent  daims  to  these  Unds  litigated,  settled,  and  determined ;  in 
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the  mean  time  to  htve  this  lie  donnAnt,  untfl  the  other  all-impoitant  ooq- 
troyersy  is  brought  to  a  close.  The  wisdom  of  the  Congress,  I  tmsti 
will  find  means  to  pnt  a  stop  to  all  altercations  between  this  Colony  and 
Mr.  Penn,  and  the  settlers  under  each,  until  a  calm  and  peaceable  day. 
The  gun  and  bayonet  are  not  the  constitutional  instruments  to  a^fust  and 
settle  real  claims,  neither  will  insidious  methods  turn  to  account  ior  rach 
as  make  them  their  pursuit" 

How  praiseworthy  the  coarse  thus  pursued  1  Trumbull's 
patriotism  would  permit  no  inter-colonial  oontroversy — ^no 
matter  how  profound  the  interests  involyed — to  inteifere 
while  the  great  dispute  with  the  Mother-Country  remained 
unsettled.  Peace  at  home,  at  all  events,  was  his  anxious 
wish,  in  the  day  when  discord  reigned  abroad.  The  quiver 
for  American  defence,  in  his  view,  should  not  contain  one 
arrow  to  poison  American  harmony,  or  wound  American 
strength* 


CHAPTER    XII. 


TmuiiBUXA  and  the  Ifohegan  Controveray.  The  origin  of  this  contro- 
vtntmj.  Clmim  of  Connecticat  Claim  of  and  for  the  Mohegane.  At- 
tempted eettlementa  of  the  case.  Its  management,  just  hefore  and 
after  he  hecame  Goyemor.  devolved  chiefij  on  Trumhull.  His  fitness 
for  the  task.  trom.  long  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  and  "with  those  of 

.  \hm  Mohegane  particularly.  In  1769  one  of  a  Committee  appointed  hy 
the  General  Assemhly  to  visit  these  Indians,  and  examine  and  report 
upon  their  condition.  The  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  taslc 
deecribed  hy  himself  in  a  letter  to  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson.  His  exer- 
tions roused  attention  to  the  appeal  of  1766  on  the  Mohegan  Case, 
and  caused  it.  in  January  1770,  to  receive  a  fresh  hearing  before  the 
Xiords  in  Council.  A  miction  to  dismiss  it  made  and  refused — and  an- 
other hearing  ordered.  A  dark  hour  for  Connecticut  on  the  case. 
Trumbull,  however,  makes  preparation  for  it,  and  presses  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  to  fVesh  effort.  He  accumulates  all  the  resources  of  de- 
fence, and  sends  them  over  to  England.  The  chances  of  the  trial  are 
•till  against  Connecticut — ^but  it  terminates  favorably  to  the  Colony 
The  elder  Winthrop's  Journal  in  this  connection.  Trumbull  copies  it, 
and  causes  it.  for  the  first  time,  to  be  printed.  And  here  bis  care 
generally  of  valuable  papers  and  public  documents.  The  Trumbull 
Papers  in  the  Historical  Society  at  Boston.  His  interest  in  sta- 
tistical inquiries.  He  replies  to  the  Queries  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  Susquehannah  Case,  Trumbiill 
had  on  his  hands  another  important  territorial  controversy — 
which,  ''founded  in  disaffection,  and  matured  in  resentment," 
ibr  upwards  of  seventy  years,  more  or  less  vexed  the  repose 
of  Connecticut^  and  exacted  at  times  her  strictest  care.  Orig- 
inating in  a  difference  between  the  Mohegan  Indians  and  the 
Colony  touching  title  to  certain  tracts  of  land  in  New  Lon- 
don, Windham,  and  Tolland  counties,  which  comprehended 
in  all  not  &r  from  eight  hundred  square  miles — and  industri- 
ously fiinned,  so  £u*  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  by  the  de- 
floendants  of  Major  John  Mason,  who  claimed  the  guardian- 
ship of  these  Red  Men — and  by  Daniel  Clark,  Nicholas 
Hallam,  Major  Palms,  Major  Fitch,  and  a  few  other  white 
jWtderB,  who  had  conceived  the  project  of  obtaining  large 
tracts  of  territory  £ix)m  the  Indians  for  themselves — ^it  kept 
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the  Colony  at  times  at  enormous  expense,*  and  in  a  state  of 
almost  perpetual  anxiety  and  suspense. 

Connecticut  claimed  the  lands  in  dispute  on  many 
grounds — ^by  conquest  from  the  Pequots — ^by  virtue  of  a 
deed  from  Uncas  in  1640 — of  another,  in  1660,  fix)m  Major 
John  Mason,  her  own  commissioned  agent — ^by  numerous 
agreements  and  concessions  of  the  Indians  themselves — ^by 
two  general  acquittances  or  releases  to  the  Colony,  fix>m  all 
charges,  by  Sachem  Ben  Uncas — by  long  possession,  admin* 
istration,  and  use — and  particularly,  by  grants  fix>m  the 
Colony,  as  of  acknowledged  right,  to  numerous  puichaserBi 
six  or  seven  hundred  even  in  number,  some  of  whom  had 
settled  whole  townships,  and  whose  ejection  would  cause 
infinite  suflFering. 

The  Mohegans,  on  the  other  hand — those  of  the  Mason 
party,  who  had  been  stimulated  by  white  men  interested  in 
prosecuting  the  title  against  the  Colony— claimed  that  there 
were  no  considerations,  or  but  trifling  or  fraudulent  ones,  for 
the  deeds  and  settlements  in  favor  of  the  Colony.  They 
claimed  that  they  had  never  sold  their  lands  in  mass  to  the 
Colony — that  Connecticut  had  been  unjust  and  cruel  towards 
them  in  depriving  them  of  their  favorite  Hunting-Grounds— 
that  Major  Mason's  surrendry  to  the  General  Court  merely 
gave  up  the  "jurisdictional  right,"  and  not  the  title  to  the 
soil — that  the  lands  in  fact  had  been  "trusted"  to  Mason  and 
his  descendants  for  the  sake  of  their  guardianship  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians — and,  in  short,  that  they  were  a  firee 
people,  entitled  as  such  to  all  the  rights  of  ownership,  use^ 
and  sovereignty,  within  the  disputed  territory. 

Commissions  appointed  by  the  Crown,  sitting  now  at  Ston- 
ington,  and  now  at  Norwich,  Courts  of  Review,  and  Colonial 
Committees,  at  various  times  decided  on  these  rival  daimfr— 
once  in  1704,  through  Dudley's  Court,  and  by  an  outrageoni 
ex  parte  proceeding,  against  the  Colony — again  in  1721,  in 
1738,  and  in  1748  particularly,  in  its  favor — but  with  oon* 

*  "  What  I  at  present  most  regret  \b  the  enormonB  expense  that  attends  it  ffim 
case,]  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  these  onforttinate  delays,  and  ezoeeda  vmi 
aU  I  oonld  have  imagined."— TT.  8.  Johmon  to  TVwnMl^  from  Londot^  Jmm 
980,1770. 
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Btant  appeals  to  the  Crown,  on  both  sides — ^the  Masons  and 
their  white  and  red  confederates  in  this  cause  generally  lead- 
ing the  way,  and  for  the  reason,  quite  apparent,  that  upon 
almost  every  trial  of  their  claims,  decisions  had  been  ren- 
dered against  them. 

An  appeal  of  this  sort,  made  by  the  Mason  party  against 
the  judgment  of  1748,  to  the  King's  Council,  and  freshly 
brought  before  the  Lord's  Commissioners  for  Plantations  in 
1766,  was  still  pending  when  Trumbull,  late  in  1769,  was 
advanced  to  the  gubernatorial  chair.  Upon  him,  therefore, 
principally,  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Colony,  devolved 
the  duty  of  managing  the  case  in  its  behalf — of  collecting 
evidence  concerning  it — of  instructing  agents  both  at  home 
and  abroad— of  providing  funds  for  its  prosecution— of  sooth- 
ing discontented  opponents  within  the  Colony,  and  defeat- 
ing their  nfiachinations,  in  connection  with  the  controversy, 
with  enemies  of  Connecticut  outside  of  its  limits— of  quiet- 
ing grantees  of  the  disputed  lands — and  of  conciliating  the 
Mohegans  themselves.  Upon  him  also  farther  devolved  the 
duty  of  defending  these  Indians  in  the  possession  of  such 
territory  as,  by  reservation,  was  clearly  their  own — ^and  of 
checking  their  quarrels  with  each  other,  and  their  feuds  also 
now  with  the  white  settlers  of  New  London,  now  of  Lyme, 
now  of  Norwich,  and  now  particularly  with  those  of  their  favor- 
ite Hunting-Grounds,  the  town  of  Colchester — whose  proprie- 
tors, the  Indians  alleged,  had  obtained  them  for  the  paltry  con- 
sideration of  five  or  six  shillings  only,  and  when  their  Sachem 
who  parted  with  them,  the  heedless  Oweneco,  was  drunk. 

Gbvemor  Trumbull  was  remarkably  well  fitted  for  this 
task — ^both  for  the  argument,  and  for  the  conciliation  which 
it  reqiured.  He  was  already  familiar  with  the  case,  and  with 
Indian  affairs  generally.  In  1766,  when  it  lay  by  appeal  be- 
fore the  Lord's  Commissioners  for  Plantations  in  England — 
with  Jabez  Himtington  for  a  colleague — ^he  had  then  been 
specially  employed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  "inquire  into 
it^  and  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done,"  either  by  the 
Colony,  or  by  those  who  possessed  the  disputed  lands — sixty- 
fbnr  landholders  in  the  North  Parish  of  New  London,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  in  Colchester,  and  twenty-nine  in  Ne- 
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hantic,  being  then  indaded  as  defendants,  in  the  appeal  of  the 
Mason  party  to  the  Eang.  And  he  then  gave  the  case  dose 
attention — visited  the  Mohegan  Indians  in  person— examined 
their  claims — strove  to  soothe  their  discontents— collected 
testimony — and  reported  the  appointment  of  a  special  Agent^ 
with  a  Committee  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  assist  him, 
who  should  be  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
regular  agent  of  the  Colony  there,  Richard  Jackson,  "in 
preparing,  soliciting,  and  managing"  the  case.  And  Wm. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  accordingly  appointed. 

In  service  quite  similar,  seventeen  years  before,  in  1749, 
he  had  been  employed  by  the  Colony  with  the  Stonington 
Indians — ^to  determine  a  claim  to  controverted  lands.  And 
in  this  case,  perceiving  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  Indians,  by  one  Isaac  Wheeler 
and  family,  to  do  them  wrong,  he  reported  that  the  former 
had  good  cause  for  complaint  They  had  just  right,  he  af- 
firmed, to  use  and  improve,  and  keep  their  stock  upon  that 
reservation  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them — and  a  guardian,  he  added,  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed over  them  to  see  that  they  had  the  liberty  of  such 
improvements,  and  that  justice  should  be  done  them. 

So  again — in  May  of  that  same  year  in  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, as  we  have  just  seen,  to  review  and  report  upon 
the  Mohegan  Case — he  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  Groton,  and  report  upon  griev- 
ances and  claims  which  they  also  had  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  And  in  this  case  too  he  found  the  Indians, 
mainly,  in  the  right — and  reported  to  this  effect — ^that  they 
suffered  unjustly — ^that  their  lands  were  intruded  upon — ^thaft 
they  were  without  suitable  provision  for  schools  and  religions 
instruction— and  that  a  special  Committee,  with  money  in  their 
hands  from  the  Treasury,  ought  to  be  established  to  go  among 
thorn,  and  provide  for  their  relief,  and  for  their  christianizatioiu 

So  again,  in  1769 — renewedly  upon  the  Mohegan  Caae-^ 
Trumbull  was  appointed,  with  others,  to  visit  the  Indiana  of 
Uiis  tribe,  at  a  time  when  the  succession  to  their  sachemdom 
in  dispute.  He  was  to  acquaint  them  then  with  the  de> 
of  Uie  General  Assembly  in  &vor  of  Isaiah  Uncas  iom 
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their  Bagamoie,  and  with  all  that  the  Colony  had  done  for  the 
flnit  Uncas  and  his  successors.  He  was  to  inform  them  of 
the  state  of  the  suit  then  prosecuting  in  England  bj  John 
Mason,  and  with  the  releases  in  favor  of  the  Colony  which 
had  been  extended  by  the  first  Ben  Uncas  and  his  people. 
He  was  to  soothe  the  differences  which  agitated  the  tribe — 
procure  a  division  of  the  lands — and  "search  for,  procure, 
and  send"  to  England,  accompanied  with  such  suggestions  as 
himself  and  the  Committee  should  deem  proper,  all  papers  re- 
lating to  the  great  controversy  then  pending. 

How  he  executed  this  task  will  be  manifest  from  the 
following  letter,  which,  he  addressed  to  Wm.  Samuel 
Johnson,  the  special  agent  for  the  Colony,  in  London,  upon 
the  case. 

**0n  Monday  last,**  he  writes^"  Jabes  Hamlin,  and  William  Hillhouse 
Siq'.,  with  myself^  attended  at  Mohegan  by  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  inform  the  Indians  of  the  transactions  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Connecticut,  and  the  principal  Sachems  of  the 
Mdiegan  Indians ;  for  which  purpose  I  drew  up  the  inclosed  statement 
of  the  same,  with  the  transactions  with  Major  Mason,  and  with  others 
nlative  to  Colchester,  Lyme,  and  the  land  lying  between  New  London 
and  Norwich— thereby  to  show  them  that  justice  and  kindness  done  by 
the  Colony  to  them,  from  the  first  coming  of  the  Engtish  here  to  the 
present  time ;  to  mention  to  them  Uncas's  genealogical  account  of  him- 
adC  by  which  it  appears  that  he  and  they  are  really  of  Pequot-blood,  the 
whole  land  conquered,  and  Uncas*s  whole  right  conveyed  to  the  English 
Sep.  28*^,  1640,  and  notwithstanding  that,  purchased  oyer  again  from 
Uncas  and  his  successors — a  sufficiency  of  planting  ground  being  re- 
ferred for  them — much  more  than  they  do,  or  even  can  at  present  im- 
prore-— so  that  a  considerable  quantity  is  leased  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Siichem  Family,  which,  if  they  were  able  to  improve  it  themselves,  they 
might  have. 

**  They  seemed  to  think  they  had  been  long  enough  under  Guardians, 
and  that  it  might  be  more  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  whole  divided 
miODg  them,  and  they  set  at  liberty  to  transact  for  themselves.  We  told 
them,  on  the  Goremment  way  of  transacting  with  them,  it  might  be  done 
on  appKcation  to  the  Assembly ;  but  on  the  principles  they  were  most  of 
them  pursuing,  by  the  instrumentality  and  guardianship  of  Mason,  it 
&iaid  never  be  done— for  that  by  the  Deed  of  Sequestration  and  Entul- 
ment  from  Major  Mason  of  9th  of  May  1671,  the  same  was  conveyed  to 
Uncas,  Oweneco,  and  Attawanhood,  and  their  heirs  and  successors  for- 
enr  in  an  inalienable  form,  one-half  the  herbage  being  reserved  to  Ma- 
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son,  and  if  that  took  place,  the  right  waa  wholly  in  their  Sachem  and 
heirs. 

*'  [We  told  them  also]  that  Isaiah  is  heir  in  the  line  firom  Uncas  thnm^ 
his  son  Oweneoo,  as  well  as  his  other  son  Miyor  Ben,  and  that  they  were 
contending  and  endeavoring  to  establish  that  which  would  operate  qoitd 
differently  from  their  inclinations  and  desirea  We  let  them  know  tht 
Assembly  looked  on  Isaiah  as  the  now  right  heir — ^that  as  for  making  him 
Sachem,  or  as  they  called  it,  Government  Sachem  for  the  Mohegan  Indi- 
ans, there  was  no  such  intention — that  we  looked  on  them  as  siil)|ecte  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Colo- 
ny— ^that  if  they  had  any  custom  of  their  own  which  they  chose  to  keep 
np  among  themselves,  the  Government  did  not  mean  to  hinder  them,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  the  Assembly  must  treat  Isaiah  as  the  legal  heir 
and  descendant  from  the  Sachems. 

'*  We  advised  Isaiah  to  behave  in  a  decent  and  becoming  manner,  to 
avoid  all  evil  and  vicious  company,  promote  religion,  learning,  and  indm- 
try,  avoid  the  common  failure  of  Indians  in  drinking  to  excess,  be  kind 
to,  and  provide  well  for  his  aged  grandmother,  his  mother-in-law,  and  tfaa 
whole  fiunily,  and  do  that  which  is  praiseworthy,  as  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  of  his  own  people  the  Indians,  would  be  more  espedaUy 
upon  him. 

*'  We  spent  all  Tuesday,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Wednesday,  npoa 
the  matter,  attended  by  Isaiah,  and  his  Council,  Zachary  Johnson,  Simon 
Choyehoy,  and  Noah  Uncas,  who  are  near  all  the  men  who  adhere  to  bis 
interest  There  is,  however,  a  more  considerable  number  of  sqoftws  and 
young  persons  that  are  his  adherents.  On  the  other  side  the  Indians  a|h 
pointed  Samson  Occum,  Harvey  Quaquet,  and  Tuntoqu^an,  a  CommltftM 
to  attend  us ;  who  appear  warmly  engaged  in  the  Mason  canse,  with 
their  prejudices  firmly  riveted.  Samson  said  our  proceedings  were  not 
well-timed — that  five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  indifferent,  and  would  hava 
examined  the  state  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Colony,  but  that  then 
it  was  not  thought  fit  to  bring  the  same  to  him.  Mason  had  brought  his 
papers,  and  left  them  with  him,  [he  said,]  and  he  had  examined  them, 
and  judged  the  cause  as  exhibited  by  him  to  be  right,  and  justioe  to  hj 
on  that  side,  and  he  intended  to  promote  it  It  was  therefbre  now  oat 
of  season  to  come  there  to  say  anything  upon  it 

**  It  was  answered  that  he  was  not  known,  and  considered  as  a  person 
of  so  much  consequence,  as  that  the  Colony  must  look  up  to  him,  and 
deliver  him  their  papers  for  consideration,  and  that  if  he  was  minded  tn 
know  the  whole  case,  and  judge  impartially  upon  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  the  Indians,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  asked  the  Assembly  !• 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  case.  However  we  came  to  inform  snch  M 
were  willing  to  hear,  we  said,  but  that  it  did  not  answer  our  intentkMtt 
to  be  heard  only  by  two  or  three,  who  were  zealously  engaged  in  tha  Inp 
terest  of  Mason.    We  meant  to  have  all  hear  and  judge  for  themaelTsn  ^ 
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ttiat,  if  tbe  case  wm  finally  determined  against  their  inclinations,  they 
dioold  hare  no  reason  to  blame  the  Assembly  for  neglecting  a  thing  par^ 
tieularly  leqnested  by  Uncas,  which  was  that  his  successors  might  be 
inlbrmedy  and  hare  these  things  mentioned  to  them — a  fit  time  for  doing 
which  was  now,  on  the  death  of  their  late  Sachem,  and  the  coming  for- 
ward of  a  young  heir.  The  influence  it  may  have  on  the  Indianf),  who 
were  generally  present,  is  uncertain.  It  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple present,  who  before  did  not  know  the  case.  I  believe  more  than  a 
tboosand  people  attended  on  Tuesday,  many  out  of  curiosity  and  amuso- 
nMot — many  desirous  to  understand  the  cause — and  many  of  the  friends 
to  Mason  to  prevent  any  impressions  [the  interview]  might  have  on  the 
Indianfl.  Occum  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  I  think 
Hit  his  intention  to  raise  himself  to  be  King  and  High-Priest  among 
them. 

**The  inclosed  will  bring  to  remembrance  things  fiiUy  known  to  you. 
Hm  Genealogical  Draught  may  amuse.  The  territory  belonging  to  Un- 
eaa,  the  petty  Sachem  of  Mohegan,  lying  principally  in  the  town  of  Nor- 
wich, hath  not  been  mentioned.  The  Pequot  country  was  all  conquered. 
Uncas  was  a  Pequot  His  territory  at  Mohegan  was  included  in  the  con- 
quest He  by  his  deed  of  Sep.  28th,  1640,  gives  and  grants  all  his 
rights,  save  only  to  his  then  planted  ground.  Do  transactions  afterwards 
done,  tending  to  establish  the  English  claim,  absorb  and  destroy  such 
dear  and  absolute  rights  before  obtained  ? 

**•  Fear  and  covetousness  in  some  laid  the  foundation  for,  and  insidious 
and  dark  designs  in  others  continue  to  support  and  keep  alive  this  troub- 
Icaome  and  tedious  litigation.  Owcneco,  in  1707,  did  revoke  and  disan- 
nul his  power  to  Gapt  John  Mason — says  he  was  deceived  by  him — that 
he  did  allow  no  one  but  himself  to  interpret — and  manifests  an  uneasn- 
Beas  with  Mason  for  contending  with  the  Colony — and  had  the  same  pub- 
lished at  Norwich  and  Stonington.  This  paper,  with  Oweneco*8  Original 
Complaint,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rich'  Palmes,  a  descendant  of  Major 
Plahnea,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  with  Gov.  Dudley.  He  en- 
couraged  the  giving  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  but 
BOW  aides  £500  Lawful  Money  for  them — an  enormous  price — and  I  do 
not  see  any  great  service  they  can  be  of  at  this  time." 

This  letter  shows  that  Trumbull  was  fully  conversant  with 
the  Mohegan  case,  and  had  been  employed  upon  it,  before 
he  came  into  office  as  Governor.  He  was,  therefore,  prepared 
to  prosecute  it  now  with  understanding  and  with  zeaL  His 
own  opinion  upon  its  merits,  long  formed,  was  one,  we  see, 
which — ^while  it  conceded  every  reasonable  and  humane  at- 
tention to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Indians  themselves — 
yet — ^apon  all  the  grounds  that  had  been  long  taken  and 
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maintained  by  the  Colony — ^vindicated  its  territoriAl  claim 
against  all  adversaries  in  the  case,  whether  white  men  or 
red. 

The  Appeal  of  1766,  from  one  canse  and  anoliher — fiom 
indolence,  indifference,  neglect,  or  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  in  England  that  was  to  try  it^— or  from 
changes  and  ferments  in  the  British  Administration— or 
from  a  hope  that  the  parties  themselves  would  be  wearied 
out  with  the  contest,  and  abandon  it — spite  of  all  the  most 
assiduous  efforts  of  Jackson  and  Johnson  to  procure  a  hear- 
ing, had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  until — ^upon  that 
fresh  movement  in  1769  on  the  part  of  Trumbull  and  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded — it  was  at  last,  in  January,  1770,  seriously  enter- 
tained by  the  Lords  in  Council — ^but  with  a  result,  upon  this 
trial,  by  no  means  favorable  to  Connecticut  It  came  before 
the  Lords  upon  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  cause — ^upon  the 
ground  of  previous  judgments,  long  past  and  fidrly  pro- 
cured, in  fevor  of  the  Colony — of  long  acquiescence  in  the 
judgment  particularly  of  1743 — of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Appellants  duly  to  prosecute — of  settlements  made  in 
good  faith  upon  the  disputed  lands,  which  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  disturb — and  on  the  ground  also  of  much  adversaiy 
management  that  was  extraordinary,  abusive,  and  fraudulent. 

"  The  motion  for  dismission  of  the  Mohegan  case,"  wrote 
Johnson  to  Governor  Trumbull,  describing  the  result — "  was 
heard  a  few  days  ago,  and  decided  against  us.  The  Lords 
were  of  opinion  that  they  would  not  dismiss  it  on  motioii| 
but  have  determined  to  hear  it  at  large  upon  its  merits,  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  and  I  wish  it  may  have  fair  play.  If  it 
has,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  decided  in  our  favor." 

For  this  farther  hearing  of  the  case,  upon  its  merits,  Tram* 
bull — neither  appalled  or  disheartened  by  the  untoward  rs* 
suit  just  mentioned — set  himself  and  the  Colony  diligentlj 
to  work.  He  at  once  commenced  a  more  active  correspond- 
ence about  it  than  ever  before,  with  both  the  Colonial  Agents 
in  England — stimulating  their  zeal  anew,  encouraging  thsit* 
hopes,  and  sending  them  funds.    He  collected  fresh  evidei>e%^ 
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and  sent  it  over.*  Upon  hearing  from  Jackson,  in  June, 
that  a  new  trial — ^postponed  already  onoe  in  April  preceding 
because  of  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
Counsel  for  the  Appellants — ^was  again  postponed  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  the  Attorney-General  of  England,  the 
leading  Counsel  for  the  Colony — he  at  once  communicated 
the  &cit  to  the  General  Assembly,  upon  its  first  subsequent 
session  in  October,  and  renewedly  instigated  their  co-opera- 
tion in  procuring  additional  testimony  for  the  cause,  and  in 
pressing  the  trial  on  to  a  successful  close. 

**Tbe  last  Petter]  from  Mr.  Agent  Jackson,**  he  procecdfi,  addressing 
the  Legislatare — '*  informs  that,  unfortunately  for  him,  and  expensively 
fbr  the  Ckdony,  the  Appeal  of  the  Cause  of  the  Mohegan  Indians  against 
tiie  Colony  and  Terre-Tenants  on  the  Controverted  Lands,  was  opened 
OD  the  part  of  the  Appellants.  The  Attorney-General  was  next  to  enter 
OB  the  defence,  but  most  unhappily  before  the  day  appointed  for  it  ar- 
rived, was  taken  ill  with  the  gout — and  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  it 
being  concluded  neither  reasonable  nor  safe  to  proceed  without  him,  *ti8 
most  probable  it  will  not  be  heard  till  after  the  long  Vacation,  which  will 
most  likely  bring  it  into  the  winter.** 

And  the  Governor  goes  on  to  urge  an  "  early  considera- 
tion  ^  by  the  General  Assembly  of  "  several  things "  that 
appear  to  him  "material"  in  the  case — especially  the  prepa- 
ration and  transmission  to  London,  "  without  delay,"  of  new 
letters  and  documents,  of  which,  he  says,  the  Colonial  Agents 
are  not  possessed — and  many  of  which,  he  adds — "  not  easily 
found" — ^in  his  own  "search  and  inquiry"  into  the  cause  he 
had  himself  secured — ^particularly  among  the  papers  left  by 
"the  late  Honorable  Governor  Wolcott"  And  in  this  con- 
nection he  takes  occasion  to  press  the  Assembly  to  provide 
that  not  only  these  documents,  but  that  "all  papers  and  files 
belonging  to  the  Colony,"  should  be  "  collected,  sorted,  and 
depoated,  in  a  proper  manner,  in  one  place  " — as  "  necessary 
fbr  the  Gk>Yemment,  and  for  use  on  all  fnture  occasions." 


*  **  Should  we  be  driven  to  trial  on  the  merits  [of  the  Mohegan  OaBe,]  good 
li,  I  thfaik,  may  be  made  of  the  Idea  of  Conquest  which  yon  have  so  often  and 
BO  adTantageooaly  mentioned. 
**!  olMMTe  what  yoa  say  of  the  original  of  the  Mohegan  Cause,  and  shall  en- 
tonaki  ■ome  good  use  of  that  hint."— /oAmsm  <o  TVtmhUL 
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Thus,  with  diligence  and  zeal,  did  Trumbull,  at  a  dark 
moment  in  the  progress  of  the  Mohegan  Controyersy,  aoea- 
mulate  resources  of  defence  for  the  C!ouDsel  in  England — ^finir 
of  them  in  number,  two  for  the  Colony,  and  two  for  the 
Terre-Tenants — who,  besides  the  regular  agents  of  the  Col- 
ony, were  also  employed,  at  very  great  expense,  to  manage 
the  case.  Johnson's  letters  to  the  Governor  at  this  time  oon- 
Btantly  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  his  hands  of  papers 
most  valuable  to  the  cause — down  even  to  a  day  or  two  only 
before  the  new  trial  came  on — and  when,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  their  arrival,  he  regretAilly  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  he  shall  be  able  to  introduce  them  into  the  causa 
The  chances  of  the  trial,  in  the  judgment  of  Johnson,  were 
against  the  Colony,  though  his  own  faith  in  the  justice  of  its 
title  was  ever  full  and  firm. 

Our  enemies  are  a  host,  he  frequently  wrote  to  TrumbulL 
They  are  '4n  general,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  those 
who  are  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America,  and  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  particular — a  long,  a 
formidable,  and,"  he  adds,  "  a  d-t-s-ble  set"  The  strength 
of  our  adversaries,  he  continues,  "seems  to  be  in  their 
clamors  upon  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  and  the  misery  of 
the  Indians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  power,  policy,  cun- 
ning, fraud,  and  impositions,  of  the  Colony  and  LandholderSi 
on  the  other.  Tliey  have  not  been  wanting  to  declaim 
loudly  on  these  topics,  and,  as  I  have  said,  to  add  to  them 
much  misrepresentation  and  abuse.*  Our  Counsel  are  pre- 
pared, however,  to  state  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light| 
and,  though  there  is  ground  enough  of  fear,  I  do  not  despair 
of  a  favorable  issue." 

That  "favorable  issue"  came.  The  long  night  of  sus- 
pense, which  for  now  seventy  years,  had  clouded  the  title  of 
Connecticut  to  near  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  territoij 
within  its  own  colonial  limits,  was  at  last  dissolved.    Bay 

*  Describini;  to  Trambullf  June  28th,  the  ooane  of  the  opposing  oonnsd  vpOA 
the  motion  for  a  dismisMl  of  the  OMe,  Johnson  says  their  argnments  "  w«ra 
and  labored,  replete  with  the  moat  illiberal  and  ill-fonnded  abnae  and 
■entation  both  of  the  Colony  and  the  Landholders,  whom  they  reprasanted 
set  of  the  greatest  cheats,  and  hypocrites,  and  deceivers,  that  tha  worid 
■aw.*' 
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broke  with  its  sunlight  upon  the  cause.  "  I  have  now  to  ac- 
quaint you,"  wrote  Johnson  to  Trumbull,  January  twelfth, 
1771 — "  that  the  hearing  of  the  Mohegan  cause  ended  yes- 
terday." It  was  jojrful  news.  The  result  was  a  triumph  for 
the  CJolony — and  a  triumph  particularly  for  that  Governor 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  had  been  unremitting,  and  whose 
industry  inde&tigable.*  "To  his  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tions," said  a  writer  of  the  day,  in  a  public  joumalf — in 
just  compliment  to  his  services,  and  echoing  the  united  voice 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut — "  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  successful  issue  of  the  long,  perplexing,  and  expensive 
Mason  or  Mohegan  Case." 

In  preparing  the  two  important  causes  upon  which  we 
have  now  dwelt — ^the  Susquehannah  and  the  Mohegan — 
Trumbull  consulted  very  closely,  upon  old  Colonial  history, 
the  Journal  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  many  other  ancient  records — which  leads  us  to  speak  here 
fiuther  of  his  connection  not  only  with  this  invaluable  work 
by  the  Father  of  the  Old  Bay  Colony,  but  with  documentary 
liistoiy  generally. 

Here  he  was  emphatically  a  pioneer,  and  more  than  any 
man  of  his  day  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  valuable 
records.  The  first  two  books  of  Winthrop's  Journal — the 
only  ones  then  discovered,  and  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Winthrop  family — ^he  proceeded  him- 
self with  the  assistance  of  his  Secretary,  carefully  to  copy — 
and  subsequently — after  the  War — the  work  was  first  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  from  this  copy,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
by  Elisha  Babcock — under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Web- 
ster— ^in  one  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
pages.  In  his  Message  of  1770,  we  have  seen  him  calling  on 
the  General  Assembly  to  provide,  particularly,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  public  documents.  In  1771,  he  was  specially 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  himself  to  collect  all 

*^I  had  Ytarj  paiticiilar  oooaiioii  to  observe  everything  that  ooenrred  in  this 
«iM,^  said  I>r.  Johnson,  writing  William  Williams,  November  first,  1769— and 
TnmbiiiU  certainly  '*  discovered  great  extent  of  knowledge  and  exact  attention. 
1  «n  Twj  MTtain  the  Colony  and  the  Proprietors  of  the  land  are  mnch  indebted 
to  him  te  Us  good  senrioe." 

t  The  Connectioat  Goniant.  * 
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those  which  might  thereafter  in  any  way  affect  the  intereito 
of  the  Colony,  and  "  have  the  same  bomid  together  ^  thai 
they  might  be  preserved.*  This  task  he  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute— and  then  it  was  that  he  began  that  collection^  which, 
with  the  addition  subsequently  of  most  important  Hevola- 
tionary  Papers,  particularly  of  his  own  correspondence  with 
Congress,  and  General  Washington,  is  now  preserved^-chro- 
nologically  arranged,  well-bound,  and  fiimished  with  con- 
venient indexes,  in  a  mass  of  twenty-one  volumes— in  the 
Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sociely.  As  has 
been  justly  remarked,  these  volumes — ^known  as  the  "  JVtim- 
bull  Papers  " — "  constitute  an  invaluable  treasure  for  history, 
and  show,  most  conclusively,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  old  Governor  of  Connecticut  was  held  for  ability,  patriot- 
ism, and  incorruptible  integrity." 

In  addition  to  what  has  now  been  stated,  and  by  way  of 
illustrating  his  interest  in  statistical  inquiry,  it  should  be 
mentioned  here,  that  in  1778,  he  undertook  himself  and  ac- 
complished the  task  of  replying,  in  detail,  to  the  customary 
queries  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sources, population,  institutions,  and  whole  public  economy  of 

*  Silas  Deane  was  one  among  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  who  wannlj  enoonr- 
age<f  this  preservation  of  State  records.  In  August,  1774,  writing  to  Tmmbnll 
for  the  loan  of  his  extracts  fVom  Winthrop^s  Diary,  and  Custom  House  statiatioB, 
for  use  in  Congress,  he  says :  **  Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  on  which  jou  mnai 
excuse  my  ft^edom,  give  me  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Honor  whether  it  maj  not 
be  a  seasonable  step  to  lay  before  the  next  Assembly  the  propriety  and  even  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  accounts,  and  the  history  of  transactions  of  this  kind,  in 
some  public  office,  for  our  own  as  well  as  the  information  of  posterity.  The 
Office  Letters  to  and  fVom  the  Governor,  and  the  Journal  of  the  House,  are  of 
more  importance  in  my  view,  and  will  hereafter  be  more  relied  on  when  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  sense  of  former  times  on  any  subject,  than  all  the  other  rec- 
ords put  together ;  yet  neither  of  these  are  preserved  in  any  office,  nor  indeed 
anywhere  else  that  I  can  find ;  at  least,  they  are  in  private  cabinets ;  but  much 
the  greater  port  have  been  long  since  used  for  wrappers ;  and  several  importol 
letters  to  and  from  the  late  Oovemor  Saltonstall,  have  been  sent  me  by  the  taH 
ily  round  garden  seeds,  and  the  like ;  letters  that  would  not  only  do  honor  to 
him,  but  prove  of  service  to  the  Colony  were  they  preserved ;  and  surely  we,  M 
well  as  our  posterity,  have  a  right  to  these  letters  and  journals.  Wo  have,  m  I 
may  say,  a  property  in  them,  being  written  by  persons  in  our  employment,  and 
on  our  account." 

"At  your  request,"  wrote  Tnimbull  in  reply—"  I  have  enclosed  my  EitraflU 
from  Gov.  Winthrop*s  Manuscript  History.  The  sense  of  our  predeceseon  ^H 
pears  fVilly  from  many  things  I  send.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  manj  omIU 
papers  are  lost." 
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CSonnecticut — a  task  which  he  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  the  result  of  which,  in  six  hundred  printed  copies,  was  by 
order  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  distributed  to  the  various 
towns  in  the  Colony.  In  after  years  again — ^in  1778  particu- 
larly— he  rendered  cheerful  and  important  aid  to  Mr.  Haz- 
ard in  collecting  his  valuable  State  Papers  in  relation  to  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  various  European  settlements  in 
North  America,  and  to  the  rise  of  the  Bevolutionary  War. 
Investigations  such  as  those  now  described  were  always  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  to  Trumbull — and  of  course  contributed 
much  towards  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge,  and  fiishion- 
ing  it  to  that  exactitude  for  which  it  was  ever  remarkable. 


18* 


CHAPTER    nil. 
1770—1775. 

A  OAiiii  in  the  issues  'between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  TnuB- 
bull,  in  consequence,  proclaims  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer,  and 
doubles  the  military  stores  of  the  Colony.  Correspondence  between 
Gen.  Gage  and  Trumbull  in  reference  to  one  Thomas  Green,  a  Boston 
tory,  who  had  been  severely  handled  in  Connecticut.  Caaea  of  otbar 
disaffected  persons.  Ab\iah  Willard,  Dr.  Beebe«  and  two  Ridgfield 
tories.  in  connection  with  Trumbull.  Trumbull  and  the  first  ContiU 
nental  Congress.  His  zeal  in  fostering  it.  His  opinion  of  ita  measorea 
He  diligently  prepares  his  own  people  for  the  emergency  of  war.  He 
issues  a  Proclamation  against  riotous  demonstrations.  The  faxnoua 
Peters  riot,  as  officially  described  by  the  GoTemor.  8uoh  disturb- 
ances not  as  yet  common  in  Connecticut.  Episoopaliana  not  under  Hbm 
ban  of  public  opinion,  as  sometimes  charged.  Trumbull  a  tolera- 
tionist.  His  Christian  character  described  The  non -importation 
scheme,  and  his  activity  in  promoting  it.  His  son  John  in  revolution* 
ary  and  educational  connection  with  the  parent.  The  father's  taata 
and  views  with  regard  to  the  art  of  painting.  Both  aire  and  aon  are 
ready  for  the  Revolutionary  Future. 

With  the  exception  of  Trumbuirs  ordinaiy  Piodamatioiui 
for  Fasts — which  were  in  general  well  composed,  and  in  a 
strain,  usually,  highly  devotional — ^we  find  nothing  fiurthfir 
to  note  particularly*  in  his  public  career  until  we  reach  the 
spring  of  1774,  at  which  period  his  connection  with  Bevolu- 
tionary  matters  again  begins— and  to  this  period,  therefore^ 
we  now  turn  the  attention  of  our  Readers. 

By  this  time  the  issues  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Col- 
onies had  reached  a  crisis.  The  obnoxious  tea  had  been 
thrown  into  Boston  harbor.  British  vengeance,  in  conad* 
quence,  had  concocted  the  Boston  Port  Bill — ^had  struck,  by 
legislative  Act,  at  the  Charter  and  Government  of  Massachifc* 
setts — had  provided  by  another  Act  for  the  trial,  in  a  foreign 
venue,  of  all  supporters  of  the  American  Sevenue  Systenii 
whose  arraignment  might  happen  in  the  Colonies — and  liad 
erected  a  dangerous  co-terminous  tyranny  in  the  Province  of 

*  Save,  peihapa,  a  Prodamation,  in  the  third  year  of  hla  gnbenuitorial  dd|fp 
prohibiting,  on  account  of  great  acardty,  the  exportation  from  th«  ColMq^i  ftv 
twelve  montha,  of  all  grains. 
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Qaebec.  These  &tal  contrivances  were  now  all  impending 
over  America — ^but  over  America,  fortunately,  prepared  in 
good  d^ree  for  the  danger.  For  by  this  time  Samuel  Adams, 
in  Massachusetts,  had  systemized  the  Revolution,  through 
Committees  for  all  the  towns — and  the  Old  Dominion,  through 
its  Committee  for  Correspondence,  began  to  do  the  same  for 
the  continent  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, followed  the  precedent — so  that  all  New  England  and 
Virginia  "were  now  one  political  body,  with  an  organization 
inchoate,  yet  so  perfect,  that,  on  the  first  emergency,  they 
oonld  convene  a  Congress  " — and  "  every  other  Colony  was 
sure  to  follow  the  example." 

The  first  recorded  evidence  on  the  part  of  Connecticut, 
that  indicated  the  general  peril,  was  a  proclamation  by  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull  in  May,  1774 — which — after  reciting  "the 
threatening  aspect  of  Divine  Providence  on  the  Liberties  of 
the  People,  and  the  dangers  they  were  menaced  with" — en- 
joined a  day  of  public  Fasting  and  Prayer. 

This  Proclamation  was  soon  followed  by  an  order  to  all 
the  towns  to  double  the  quantity  of  their  powder,  balls,  and 
flints — ^and  also  by  a  series  of  Resolutions,  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut — ^which,  after  rehearsing  the  measures  of  the 
British  Parliament  that  bore  on  America,  denounced  them  as 
lumrpations  that  placed  life,  liberty,  and  property,  in  every 
English  Colony,  at  utter  hazard — and  proclaimed  it  as  the 
indispensable  duty,  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  Col- 
onists to  maintain  and  transmit  their  rights  entire  and  invio- 
late to  the  latest  generation.  These  Resolutions — of  which 
diere  is  some  reason  to  believe  Trumbull  himself  was  the 
author,  but  which,  nevertheless,  met  with  his  hearty  sup- 
port— ^form,  in  the  year  1774 — together  with  the  Proclama- 
tion to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  the  Order  doubling 
ec^nial  defence — ^his  fitting  introduction  at  this  time  upon 
the  stage  of  Revolutionary  action.* 

We  next  hear  of  him,  particularly,  in  connection  with 
General  Gage — ^who,  in  May  1774,  sent  him  a  formal  notifi- 
cation of  his  own  appointment  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  of 

*  See  these  Seeolations  at  the  end  of  thU  ohi^ter. 
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Massachusetts,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut  "  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty's 
service."  Upon  this  co-operation  Oage,  it  appearsi  made  an 
immediate  requisition — hy  urging  Trumbull  to  apprehend 
and  bring  to  trial  certain  peraons  in  Windham  and  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  who,  it  seems,  had  pelted  and  driven  firom  their 
towns — with  threats  of  "  exaltation  on  a  cart  "*— one  Francis 
Green  of  Boston,  a  somewhat  noted  merchant  of  that  city, 
but  a  highly  obnoxious  loyalist — "one  of  that  insidious 
crew,"  as  the  Journals  of  the  day  express  it^  "  who  fabricated 
and  signed  the  adulatory  address  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
that  parricidal  tool  of  despotism,"  Thomas  Hutchinson. 
General  Gage  transmitted  long  affidavits — ^particularizing  the 
offence.  I  have  inquired  into  Mr.  Green's  complaint,  wrote 
Trumbull  in  reply — ^and  "  find  that  others  put  a  very  difSuv 
ent  face  on  the  transaction.  Full  provision  is  made  by  law 
for  such  offences,  and  Mr.  Green  may  there  obtain  the  satis- 
faction his  cause  may  merit."  And  this  was  all  the  consola- 
tion that  Gage  received  in  the  case  from  the  unsympathizing, 
and,  as  he  doubtless  thought,  disloyal  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. 

It  was  no  moment  just  then,  as  it  happened,  for  Trumbull 
to  interfere  in  a  transaction  like  that  described — for  at  this 
time  the  fatal  First  of  June  arrived — day  when  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  was  to  take  effect — and  the  bells  of  the  Governor's 
own  native  town — in  tones  strangely  unfitted  to  attune  either 
the  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  or  the  duty  of 
co-operation  with  one  of  his  minions — began  early  to  toll  a 
solemn  peal — and  so  continued  the  whole  day.  The  door  of 
the  Town  House  was  hung  with  black,  and  thereto  the  Port 
Bill  was  affixed.  The  shops  in  the  village  were  all  shut  and 
silent.  Their  windows  were  covered  with  black,  and  with 
other  ensignia  of  distress — and  gathering  from  every  quar- 
ter— "  upon  short  notice  " — the  freeholders  of  Lebanon  list- 
ened to  the  reading  of  the  noted  Bill — and  in  spirited 


*  A  hone  and  cart  with  high  scaffolding,  did  in  fact  moko  thoir  appcaranos  aft 
Norwich,  before  the  eyes  of  the  antoundcd  Mr.  Green.  On  hla  return  to  Botloily 
he  offered  one  hundred  dollars  reward  for  tlie  apprehension  '*  of  any  of  the 
•zta  who  hfld  forced  him  to  leave  Windham  and  Norwich." 
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lationfl,  denounced  it  as  an  oatrageons  invtision  of  human 
liberty.  Tnimbuirs  eye  was  thus  on  proceedings  different 
fiu*  from  those  which  would  tend  to  nurture  the  thought  of 
giving  satisfaction  either  to  Mr.  Green— or  to  any  other 
known  defender  of  tyranny. 

Another  such  an  one — to  whose  case  Trumbuirs  attention 
was  called — soon  came,  it  seems,  into  Connecticut — like 
Oreen,  to  fulfil  some  important  private  business  of  his  own. 
It  was  one  Colonel  Abijah  Willard — a  Massachusetts  tory, 
and  a  member  of  General  Gage's  new  Council.  Two  of  his 
attorneys,  who  lived  at  Windham,  met  him  at  Union — and, 
looking  upon  him  as  a  traitor,  refused  any  longer  to  act  in 
his  service — and  the  people  of  that  region,  one  night,  rose — 
seized  and  confined  him  for  awhile — and  then  carried  him 
over  to  Brimfield  in  Massachusetts.  There  ^Hhe  Provincial 
People  " — ^four  hundred  in  number,  who  had  assembled  upon 
news  of  his  arrest — called  a  Council — decided  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  at  Simsbury  in  Connecticut — and 
setoff  to  conduct  him  thither.  But  after  they  had  proceeded 
ax  miles  on  their  way — upon  his  asking  forgiveness  of  ^'  all 
honesty  worthy  gentlemen ''  for  the  offence  he  had  commit- 
ted, and  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  never  sit  in  Gage's 
Gonncil,  and  would  maintain  the  Charter  rights  and  liberties 
of  Massachusetts,  they  consented  to  dismiss  him.  Trumbull's 
interposition  in  this  afE^ir  was  solicited — ^but,  if  it  came  at 
all — as  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case — ^it  came  alto- 
gether too  late  to  save  the  captive  from  the  fate  which  he 
experienced. 

Nor  did  Dr.  Beebe,  an  obnoxious  tory  of  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  fiire  any  better — not  indeed  so  well — for  certain 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  afler  calling  upon  the  Doctor,  and 
being  refused  any  satisfiustion  whatever  of  their  demands, 
proceeded  to  give  him  what  they  styled  "  a  new  fashionable 
drev" — a  complete  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  The  indignant 
Doctor,  naturally  enough,  thirsted  to  prosecute  his  assail- 
ants—and at  once,  therefore,  applied  to  Trumbull  for  his 
advioe,  and  for  a  precept  in  the  case.  "  I  believe  if  you 
gnmt  one,"  wrote  General  Joseph  Spencer  to  the  Governor 
at  the  time — "it  will  not  be  executed  to  any  advantage  with- 
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out  force  fix)m  abroad  to  govern  onr  people;  for  although 
the  rough  measures,  lately  taken  place  with  usy  are  oontrarj 
to  my  mind,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  prevent  it  at  present'* 
The  particular  satisfaction,  therefore,  which  Beebe  denred, 
seems  not  to  have  been  obtained. 

Nor  again,  did  two  tory  inhabitants  of  Ridgefield|  Con- 
necticut, who  at  Wethersfield  denounced  the  doings  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  were  in  consequence  dmimned 
out  of  the  town,  &re  any  better  than  the  British  adherents 
already  mentioned,  in  the  way  of  securing  Trumbull's  inte^ 
position,  or  satisfaction  from  the  State.  They  used  language, 
it  appears,  in  a  public  house  at  Wethersfield,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  "  a  party  of  gentlemen  "  who  heard  it,  as  "  a  di- 
rect breach  of  the  Association  of  the  said  Congress " — and 
consequently,  "properly  escorted,"  were  "set  oflEJ  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  way  from  which  they  came" — amidst  the  groans 
and  hisses  of  "a  respectable  concourse  of  people,"  who  fol- 
lowed them  out  of  town,  beating  a  dead  march.  That  "all 
honest  and  true  men  to  their  country  might  know  and  avoid" 
these  offenders,  proper  persons  were  appointed  to  attend 
them  as  far  as  Farmington  on  their  return,  and  there  "ac- 
quaint the  inhabitants  with  their  behaviour,"  says  the  orig- 
inal account  of  the  transaction,  "  and  leave  them  to  their 
further  transportation,  as  is  usual,  and  as  by  law  is  provided 
in  cases  of  strolling  ideotSj  lunatics^  dtc." — "As  no  one  of 
their  principles,"  exclaimed  the  people  of  Wethersfield  upon 
this  occasion,  "  is  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  Town, 
it  shall  be  our  care  and  attention  that  no  such  shall  be  here- 
after tolerated  within  it  I " 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  Governor,  just  at  this  juncture 
of  ferment — when  public  sentiment  against  tories  ran  80 

higli to  stay  entirely  the  "rough  measures"  against  them 

that  were  adopted,  everywhere  almost  over  Connecticut— 
though  he  disapproved  of  violence  and  riot,  and  so  expreased- 
himself— and  though,  moved  at  last  by  the  frequent  reoor- 
lence  of  scenes  like  those  we  have  described,  he  charged  the 
nuuristrates  and  civil  officers  of  the  Colony— through  •' 
Proclamation  issued  for  the  purpose—"  to  respectively  ws- 
thm  authority,  and  influence,  to  preserve  pea^  and  good' 
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ordeTy  and  to  promote  a  reformation  of  every  evil,  that  the 
good  end  propoeed  in  the  laws  might  be  attained."  It  is  no 
amall  testimony  to  the  depth  and  enthusiasm  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  Connecticut  at  this  period,  that  it  overflowed,  not 
nnfi^uently,  with  severity,  upon  all  those  who  attempted  to 
withstand  its  course — and  defied  restraint,  even  when  its 
waywardness  seemed  to  require  it,  from  the  arm  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  State. 

While  thus  engaged  in  preserving  the  good  order  of  the 
Colony,  Trumbull  was  also  busy  in  another  important  direc- 
tion— ^in  fostering  the  Continental  Congress.  With  the  i>rog- 
reas  and  results  of  that  first  Convention — ^in  September, 
1774— of  all  the  Colonies,  to  take  into  solemn  consideration 
American  rights  and  grievances — none,  save  some  of  its 
members,  and  a  few  leading  patriots,  perhaps,  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  had  more  to  do  than  himself  He  cher- 
ished it  as  a  project  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country  ab- 
aolutely  demanded — as  one  that  no  fears  of  parliamentary  or 
ministerial  resentment  or  prohibition  ought  to  prevent,  or 
should  affect — ^as  one,  he  hoped  and  prayed  most  fervently, 
that  might  lead  to  a  reconciliation  of  difficulties,  and,  by  the 
force  of  a  wise,  earnest,  combined,  and  entire  American 
movement,  might  curb  the  grasping  temper  of  Great  Britain, 
and  stay  her  hand  of  violence. 

With  its  members  from  Connecticut — ^Dyer,  Sherman,  and 
Deane— he  was  personally  intimate — and  both  with  tliem, 
and  with  the  President  of  the  Congress,  and  with  many 
other  members  whom  he  knew,  kept  up  an  active  corres- 
pondence during  the  whole  time  that  the  National  Body  was 
in  session.  He  informed  them  of  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
particularly  in  Connecticut.  He  warned  them  against  any 
hesitation  or  delicacy  in  affirming  the  public  rights.  He 
suggested  sentiments  and  measures  for  the  general  defence. 
He  furnished  &cts  and  documents  for  consideration.  He 
stimulated  fervent  appeals  to  the  British  Throne,  the  British 
People,  and  to  the  Colonies  at  home,  both  those  within  and 
those  without  the  American  combination — and,  in  general, 
counselled  a  course  of  manly  and  patriotic  resistance  to 
British  aggression. 
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Many  a  fragment  among  liis  own  Papen — ^many  refierenoes 
among  the  papers  of  others — show  that  such  was  Trumbull's 
course.  They  show  also  that  after  the  First  Congress  had 
achieved  its  purposes,  and  given  to  the  world  those  docu- 
ments which  have  immortalized  its  session,*  no  man  in  the 
country  received  them  with  more  gratification,  or  took  them 
more  profoundly  to  his  head  and  heart  To  the  appeals 
therein  made — by  men  who  "  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force 
of  sagacity,  wisdom  of  conclusion,  manly  spirit,  sublime  sen- 
timents"— who  "for  everything  respectable  and  honora- 
ble"— ^are  pronounced  by  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  himself 
as  "shining  unrivalled" — Trumbull  gave  every  circulation 
in  his  power.  He  commended  them  to  universal  attention. 
He  sustained  them  by  correspondence  and  by  conversation, 
and  in  this  way  aided  materially  to  infuse  their  patriotic 
spirit,  and  their  resistless  reasoning,  into  the  souls  of  his 
countrymen. 

How  far  he  believed  in  their  eventual  efficacy — or  rathefi 
whether  like  many  other  leading  men  of  the  day — ^lika 
Bichard  Henry  Lee,  and  even  George  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample — he  had  confidence  that  they  would  operate  as  a  pei^ 
feet  remedy — ^is  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  That  he  relied 
much  upon  them,  however,  is  obvious.  His  strong  hope,  if 
nothing  else,  begat  such  a  reliance.  Yet  from  many  little 
hints  with  which  we  are  furnished,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  ever  in  the  case,  in  any  degree,  he  was  over-san- 
guine— ^and  events  proved  that  all  who  surely  trusted  in 
reconciliation  were  so — ^he  early  abandoned  the  feeling. 
With  John  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry — men  who  never 
were  convinced  that  the  measures  of  the  Congress  would 
succeed — he  soon  began  to  think  "the  die  was  cast,  the  Bu- 
bicon  passed,"  and  that  the  contest  must  be  decided  by  force. 
With  the  foreboding  Quincy,  he  soon  "  looked  to  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  feelings  of  one  who  verily  believed  that 
they  must  yet  seal  their  faith  and  constancy  to  their  liberties 
with  blood." 

*  The  Declaration  of  Bights— the  Address  to  the  Throne— the  Addreai  to  tin 
People  of  Great  Britain— that  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colonies— «nd  thai  to  tts' 
InhabitantB  of  Quebec. 
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Certain  it  is  that  at  this  very  time,  he  was  exceedingly 
busy  in  doubling  munitions  of  war  for  the  Colony,  and  in 
pnx^uring — in  conjunction  with  his  son  Joseph — "early  as 
poBsible" — a  supply  of  ammunition.  Certain  it  is  that  at 
this  time  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power — by  discouraging 
every  disorder  in  the  Colony,  and  promoting  a  sober  frame 
of  mind — to  fit  the  people  with  that  moral  force  of  convic- 
tion which  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  public  exigency 
in  a  manner  the  most  resolute — was  striving  to  impart  to 
them  even  a  devotional  exaltation  of  purpose — such  almost 
as  characterized  the  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell  in  the  Common- 
wealth days  of  England — that  they  might  go  forth  to  bat- 
tle—if go  they  must — ^panoplied  by  the  God  of  Armies. 

"  Whereas,"  he  says,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  and 
purpose — in  a  Proclamation  issued  by  him  in  December 
1774,  for  suppressing  vice,  immorality,  and  all  riotous  dem- 
onstrations— "whereas  the  threatening  aspect  of  Divine 
Providence  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  People,  and  the 
dangers  impending  over  us,  are  solemn  warnings  and  admo- 
nitions to  reform  all  the  many  sins  and  iniquities  found 
among  us,  which  are  highly  provoking  to  God,  and  reproach- 
ful to  a  people" — let  the  authority  of  magistrates,  therefore, 
he  proceeds  to  enjoin,  and  the  example  and  influence  of  all, 
be  directed  to  preserve  good  order  and  peace,  and  to  promote 
a  speedy  reformation  of  every  evil.  After  this  manner  did 
Trumbull  stimulate  his  people  to  conduct  that  should  be  ex- 
emplary, and  arm  them  with  the  victorious  sense  of  religious 
duty. 

Among  the  "riotous  demonstrations"  to  which,  in  the 
Proclamation  now  cited,  he  more  particularly  refers,  were 
those  which  at  this  time  occurred  in  connection  with  the  fa- 
mous case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Peters — ^a  loyalist  Episcopal  Clergy- 
man of  Hebron,  Connecticut — whose  house  and  person,  on 
aooount  of  his  obnoxious  political  conduct,  had  been  attacked, 
and  treated  somewhat  roughly.  Of  this  case  Trumbull,  by 
special  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  soon  desired 
to  prepare  a  statement,  in  order  to  obviate  any  misrepresent- 
ations concerning  it  that  Peters  might  make  in  England,  to 

the  preiudioe  of  Connecticut    This  statement,  in  the  hand- 

14 
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writing  of  the  Governor,  we  have  found  among  his  Papenh-^ 
and  we  here  subjoin  it,  both  on  aooount  of  the  sooroe  firom 
which  it  emanates,  and  of  its  intrinsic  interest  It  is  dated 
Lebanon,  December  twenty-sixth,  1774,  and  though  without 
address  on  the  £Eice  of  the  Paper,  was  doubtless  designed  for 
the  Agent  of  Connecticut  in  England. 

^*  I  am  desired  by  our  General  Assembly,**  proceeds  the  Goremor — ^  to 
prepare  a  general  State  of  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Ber.  Samuel 
Peters,  of  his  application  to  me,  and  what  passed  between  us  upon  thai 
occasion ;  and  to  transmit  the  same  to  you,  to  be  used  as  you  shall  find 
expedient,  to  obviate  any  misrepresentations  that  the  said  Peten  may 
make  or  exhibit  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Colony,  and  to  acquaint  yoa  that 
the  intelligence  transmitted  to  you,  may  and  will  be  sapporied  by  affi- 
davits and  iuU  proof,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it 

**  In  pursuance  thereof  I  have  prepared  and  send  you  the  fonowing 
general  state  of  the  transactions,  his  application  to  me,  and  what  passed 
between  us,  which  you  will  use  accordingly,  to  obviate  and  prevent  the 
mischievous  operation  of  any  misrepresentations  or  accusations  that  the 
said  Peters  may  make  or  exhibit  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Colony.  These 
fiicts,  if  there  is  occasion  for  it,  will  be  fully  supported  by  affidavits  and 
undoubted  proof 

^*  Capt  John  Peters  of  Hebron,  brother  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  of 
the  same  town,  did  report  in  the  hearing  of  sundiy  persons,  that  hit 
brother,  the  said  Samuel,  had  wrote  at  sundry  times,  and  then  had  let* 
ters  prepared  to  be  sent  home  to  England,  by  the  way  of  New  Tork,  b% 
with  reflections  on  this  Colony,  and  an  account  of  the  measures  this  and 
the  neighboring  Colonies  were  taking  to  obtain  a  redress  for  their  griev- 
ances, occasioned  by  the  present  system  of  Colony  administration,  and 
some  late  acts  of  the  British  Parliament 

*^  This  report  spread  in  Hebron  and  the  neighboring  towns — whick 
moved  near  three  hundred  persons,  who  met,  without  any  anns,  early  oa 
the  15th  day  of  August  last,  and  went  to  Mr.  Peters*  house,  civilly  to  en- 
quire of  him  concerning  the  matter  reported  of  him.  They  made  choioa 
of  a  number  of  their  company  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  door,  and  inform 
him  of  the  reason  of  their  coming,  and  to  enquire  of  him  on  that  sul^ 
ject,  the  residue  remaining  in  the  street  Those  who  were  chosen  went 
to  his  door.  He  asked  them  to  walk  in.  When  they  entered^  they  in- 
formed him  of  their  appointment  and  business  with  him.  Mr.  Petera  a^ 
peared  very  frank,  and  free  to  inform  them  concerning  the  rise  and  mafr 
ter  of  said  report,  and  solemnly  declared  he  neither  had  nor  ever  would 
write  home  to  any  person  in  England  touching  the  present  disputes  and 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  This  declarattaa 
and  his  engagement  was  at  that  time  satisfactory  to  all  present     Not  tliil 
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■iHroiit  or  iiyury  wms  offered  or  done  to  his  person  or  property.  On 
parting  be  tendered  them  his  thanks  for  their  kind  treatment 

**  If r.  Peters  continued  after  the  close  conference  to  use  his  endeavors 
to  instil  and  propagate  sentiments  subyersive  of  the  civil  constitutional 
rights  of  this  Colony,  and  to  stir  up  contention  and  discord  among  the 
people.  On  the  sixth  of  September  last,  near  three  hundred  persons, 
without  arms,  met  near  his  house  to  treat  with  him  on  these  practices. 

'*  When  they  came  to  Mr.  Peters^  house,  they  found  it  fhll  of  persons 
iud  to  be  armed.  One  Capt  Marsh  came  out  and  said  Mr.  Peters  de- 
sired the  people  to  choose  a  committee  to  converse  with  him — which  was 
done,  and  aboat  ten  persons  chosen  for  that  end  went  into  his  house,  and 
hiftrmed  him  of  their  business,  and  enquired  if  the  people  with  him  were 
fbrniriwd  with  arms.  Mr.  Peters  declared  there  were  no  arms  in  his 
house  except  one  or  two  old  guns  out  of  repair. 

^*  A  conTersation  ensued  between  him  and  the  Committee.  Mr.  Peters 
cndeaTored  to  show  there  was  no  duty  laid,  without  our  consent,  on  the 
tfiicle  of  tea,  because,  he  said,  no  man  was  obliged  to  buy,  and  when 
any  one  bought  it,  he  consented  to  pay  the  tax,  and  no  duty  could  be 
had,  if  no  man  purchased  it 

*^  After  the  Committee  had  conversed  with  him  some  time,  without  re- 
eeSriiig  any  satislkction,  they  desired  him  to  go  out  to  the  men  who  were 
in  the  street— perhaps  he  could  convince  them  that  he  was  in  the  right 
On  his  request  they  gave  him  an  assurance  that  he  should  return  into  his 
hoose  safe,  without  abuse.  Upon  which  Mr.  Peters  went  out,  and  was 
advantageously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  men  who  had  convened.  In 
a  short  time  a  gun  was  discharged  in  the  house — ^which  much  alarmed 
and  exasperated  the  men  around  present  Eight  or  ten  were  immedi- 
ately sent  into  the  house,  to  find  the  reason,  and  whether  any  arms  or 
weapons  of  death  were  there.  They  found  several  guns  and  pistols, 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  some  swords,  and  about  two  dozen  heavy 
sticks  or  clubs — and  that  the  gun,  charged  with  two  balls,  was  said  by 
the  men  in  the  house  to  be  discharged  by  accident  They  soon  cleared 
the  house  of  all  the  men  found  therein,  and  set  men  at  each  door  to  pre- 
vent danger  and  damage.  Upon  this  Mr.  Peters  finished  his  discourse— 
which  gave  no  satislkction. 

**The  Committee  were  desired  to  return  with  him  into  his  house,  they 
ta  draw  an  acknowledgment  for  him  to  subscribe  and  make,  and  he  to 
draw  up  such  as  would  suit  himself 

"When  this  was  done,  on  the  like  assurance  as  above,  Mr.  Peters  and 
the  Committee  went  out  to  the  people.  He  read  what  he  had  written, 
wUch  was  unanimously  rejected;  then  that  drawn  by  the  Committee 
was  read,  and  approved.  Mr.  Peters  refiised  to  sign  and  acknowledge  it 
He  was  nMj  returned  into  his  house.  Many  persuasions  were  then 
QSed  with  him  to  induce  him  to  make  the  acknowledgment  proposed,  till 
ttie  men  abroad  grew  impatient  and  weary  of  delay,  rushed  into  the 
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house,  broke  some  squares  in  the  lower  part  of  one  window,  o^ertoned 
a  table,  and  broke  a  bowl  and  glass  on  it  They  laid  hold  of  Ifr.  Peten^ 
and  in  this  scufSe  his  gown  and  shirt  were  somewhat  rent,  and  thej 
brought  him  out  at  the  door,  placed  him  on  a  saddle  horse,  and  wwt 
with  him  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  usual  place  of  parade  in 
Hebron.  After  some  fUrther  conversation  on  the  subject,  Ifr.  Peters  read 
what  was  drawn  for  his  acknowledgment,  with  an  audible  Toice^  in  the 
hearing  of  the  company,  and  signed  it  Three  cheers  were  then  given, 
and  all  dispersed. 

**  The  persons  chosen  to  confer  with  Mr.  Peters,  to  the  ntmoat  of  ihmr 
power  calmed  and  moderated  the  minds  of  the  people  present,  who  weis 
greatly  distressed  and  irritated  by  the  discharge  of  the  gan,  the  prepasi- 
tion  of  arms  and  clubs,  and  his  other  conduct  so  grievous  to  them. 

**  Mr.  Peters*  religious  sentiments,  his  being  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  clergyman,  were  not  the  reasons  of  these  tran8actioii& 
Some  men  who  were  present  were  of  the  same  denomination,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  him  as  well  as  the  others.  Had  he  been  of  any  other  de- 
nomination in  religious  sentiments,  his  treatment  would  doubtless  have 
been  the  same.'' 

Disturbance  peculiar  as  that  of  which  Trumbull  thus  gives 
an  authentic  account,  was  as  yet  rare  in  Connecticut  The 
time  had  not  come  for  Captain  Sears  to  parade  the  destined 
first  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  United  States,  escorted  by  a 
rough  and  fierce-looking  crowd,  through  the  streets  of  New- 
haven.*  Nor  yet,  for  "  wishing  well  to  the  mother  country," 
had  a  Committee  of  In8pection  ^'  put  on  the  limits  "  the  first 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  ancient  Woodbury.f  Nor  had  the 
compassionate  Trumbull  yet  occasion  to  extend  the  charity 
of  a  permit  to  relieve  Fairfield's  Episcopal  rector — the  Rev, 
John  Sayre — from  imprisonment  and  a  guard  at  New  Britain. 
Nor — though  a  few  instances  of  severity  towards  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England,  striking  from  the  position 
and  character  of  the  suffering  parties,  occurred  in  Connecti- 
cut,  after  the  case  of  Peters — was  Episcopacy  ever,  in  fisbct| 
exposed,  as  has  been  sometimes  wrongfully  asserted,  to  n 
general  trial  and  condemnation  at  the  bar  of  a  patriotic  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  testimony  of  Governor  Trumbull  himself 
on  this  point — that  the  sentiments  and  profession  of  Mr. 
Peters  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  had  nothing; 

♦  ^ishop  Seabury.        t  Rev.  John  R.  Marshall. 
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to  do  with  His  treatment  on  the  occasion  described — that  men 
were  present  aiding  and  abetting  who  were  of  the  same  de- 
nomination with  the  preacher — and  that  his  treatment  would 
have  been  the  same  had  he  been  of  any  other  persuasion — is 
here  of  great  weight 

Certainly,  so  &r  as  the  Governor  himself  is  concerned,  his 
own  views  on  the  great  matter  of  religious  toleration,  were 
highly  liberal.  Though  an  exact  Congregationalist,  and  a 
flingalarly  devout  Puritan — and  though  his  convictions  in 
&vor  of  his  own  particular  fiiith  were  most  profound,  and  his 
pious  observances  most  punctual  and  exact — ^he  was  ever 
charitable  towards  the  "  Mother-Church,"  and  in  no  respect 
did  he  interfere  to  resist  its  worship,  or  aid  in  its  opprobrium, 
by  countenancing  force.*  Though  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea — aomewhat  prevalent  in  his  day — of  civil  obedience  and 
sabmission  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  resulting  from  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  yet  his  instincts 
of  fireedom,  civil  and  religious,  were  such — so  strong,  so  con- 
nstent^  and  so  enlarged — ^that  he  gave  latitude  to  all  con- 
fidences in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  faith  and  practice,  save 
to  that  fiedth,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Adamites  and  Roger- 
enes,  led  inevitably  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 
Beneath  an  exterior,  which,  to  the  eye  of  some  observers,  at 
times  wore  an  air  of  devotional  sternness,  he  bore  a  heart  inll 
of  liberality.  His  own,  more  than  that  of  most  Puritans  of 
his  day,  was  the  broad  and  beautiful  Christian  charity  of  that 
first  noble  patron  of  the  new  churches  in  America — ^the  elder 
Governor  John  Winthrop. 

During  the  month  in  which  he  reported  the  popular  dem- 
onstrations against  Peters,  he  was  engaged  in  another  duty 
which  deserves  mention  here,  and  which  closes,  for  the  year 
1774,  his  public  career.  He  was  engaged  in  enforcing  that 
celebrated  ^^Asaociation^^  which  was  organized  by  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  for  the  defence,  in  a  conmiercial  form, 
of  American  rights — and  which,  so  far  as  its  non-importation 

•  His  fiunily  Bible— ttill  extant,  and  in  the  poetession  of  Hon.  Joseph  Trum- 
MU  of  Hartford— contains  in  ftill  the  **Book  of  Common  Prayer."  It  waa 
printed  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1759,  and  waa  purohaaed  hj  Trumbull  the  year 
its  pnblleation. 

14* 
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feature  is  ooncemed,  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  Decern* 
ber  of  the  year  now  under  consideration. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  it 
is  true,  were  prepared  for  this  measure — nay  entered  into  it 
heartily — and  made  its  enforcement  the  special  duly  of  their 
Committees  of  Inspection.  The  people  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  previous  September — ^upon  a  bare  report  that  British 
ships  were  cannonading  Boston,  and  British  soldiers  slaugh* 
tering  its  inhabitants — started  forth,  twenty  thousand  strong, 
for  the  doomed  city — simultaneously  as  if  some  gigantic 
warder  had  blown  a  "  war-note,  long  and  loud,"  that  reached 
at  once  from  the  shores  of  Long  Island  to  the  Hills  of  Berk- 
shire— ^a  people,  thus  alert  for  freedom,  were  not  those  to 
withstand  any  plan  for  self-defence  submitted  to  them  by  the 
patriot  counsellors  convened  at  Philadelphia.  But  yet  the 
plan  was  to  be  first  circulated  and  understood.  It  was  to  be 
made  palatable  to  some  few  who  in  Connecticut  as  elsewhere^ 
from  motives  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  or  of  fear,  did  not 
warmly  espouse  the  American  cause.  A  thorough  organissr 
tion  was  required  for  its  enforcement,  and  some  towns  had 
not  yet  appointed  their  Committees  of  Inspection.  Appeal 
was  to  be  made  to  instincts  of  hope  and  patriotism  for  its 
rigid  observance. 

To  effect  these  purposes,  Trumbull  was  active — ^both  be- 
cause of  his  position  as  Chief  Magistrate,  and  because,  at  the 
outset,  he  had  warmly  concurred  with  the  American  Con- 
gress in  recommending  the  non-importation  scheme — not  so 
much  on  account  of  any  overweening  confidence,  however, 
in  its  efficacy,  as  in  consequence  of  his  conviction  that  every 
peaceable  measure  for  redress  of  grievances  should  be  tried, 
ere  resort  was  had  to  that  last  terrible  trial  which  stakes 
men's  lives. 

So  passed  with  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  the  last 
month  of  that  last  year,  which,  in  the  great  Bevolutionarj^ 
Struggle  preceded  the  clash  of  arms. 

And  now,  ere  we  lift  the  black  curtain  of  War — ^for  we 
stand  close  upon  the  blood-stained  Green  of  Lexington — lel 
us  turn,  in  Trumbull's  private  life,  to  contemplate  a  peacefbl, 
scene.    A  son  of  his  own — his  youngest — whose  experience 
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the  period  now  under  consideration  in  many  points 
illustrates  the  sire — ^is  about,  in  his  company,  to  step  out,  a 
youthful  hero,  upon  the  stage  of  Bevolutionary  action.  Let 
OS  glance  then  here  at  a  few  points  in  his  preliminary  career. 

We  left  him  joining  Harvard  College,  a  remarkable  profi- 
cient, in  the  middle  of  the  third  or  Junior  year.  It  was 
against  his  own  wish,  however,  at  the  time,  that  he  joined — 
not  that  he  loved  College  less,  but  because  he  loved  art 
more — that  art  of  which  he  describes  himself  as  catching  the 
contagion  from  the  pictures  in  oil  of  his  sister  Faith,  and 
which  he  practiced  first  in  the  sand  on  the  floor  of  his  moth- 
er's parlor.  He  wished  to  study  painting  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Copley,  who  then  lived  at  Boston,  and  was  of 
high  reputation  as  an  artist.  The  expense  of  his  support 
there,  he  told  his  father,  would  be  no  greater  than  at  College, 
and  would  be  attended  with  the  advantage  of  his  possessing 
a  profession  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  the  means 
not  only  of  supporting  himself,  but  perhaps  of  assisting  the 
fionily,  at  least  of  aiding  his  sisters.  '^  The  argument,"  he 
aaja,  '^seemed  to  me  not  bad ;  but  my  father  had  not  the  same 
venercUumfor  the  fine  arts  that  I  had,  and  hoped  to  see  me  a 
distinguished  member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  di- 
vinity in  preference.    I  was  overruled." 

So  to  College  John  went — ^and  from  thence — having  stud- 
ied, meanwhile,  Hogarth's  "Analysis  of  Beauty,"  and  Brook 
Taylor's  "  Prospective  made  easy,"  almost  as  much  as  the 
rqjralar  academical  horn-books,  and  having  devoured  Cop- 
ley's pictures  and  the  engravings  in  the  College  Library, 
copying  many — he  returned  to  the  family  mansion. 


«« 


Not  long  ftfler,**he  says,  "a  letter  came  by  the  poet,  and  was  first 
put  into  the  hands  of  my  Cither.  He  brought  it  to  me,  and  said,  *•  John, 
here  is  a  letter  which  I  cannot  read ;  I  suppose  it  must  be  for  you ;  what 
langiiage  is  itt  * — 'Oh  yes,  Sir,  it  is  firom  my  friend  Robichaud — ^it  is 
Frcodi,  Sir.* — '  What,  do  yon  understand  French  I  How  did  you  learn 
Hf  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  taught  in  college.* — 'It  is  not.  Sir,  but  I 
learned  it  in  this  gentleman's  fitmily.' — 'And  how  did  you  pay  the  ez- 
penae?  Ton  nerer  asked  me  for  extra  allowance.* — '  No,  Sir ;  I  pinched 
n^  other  ezpensea,  and  paid  this  out  of  my  pocket  money.*  My  father 
was  Tery  mach  pleased,  and  soon  after  proposed  to  me  to  study  Spanish.'* 
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The  SOD  suggests,  it  will  be  observed,  that  his  father  '^had 
not  the  same  veneration  "  with  himself  "  for  the  fine  arts.'* 
This  is  true,  but  chiefly  under  one  aspect  only — ^that  of  their 
availability,  in  his  day,  as  a  means  of  support  Under  other 
aspects — as  a  source  of  pleasure — often  of  instruction — as 
often  convejring  solid  meanings  to  the  understanding,  and 
rich  moral  lessons  to  the  heart — he  estimated  them  highly. 
He  was,  for  example,  one  among  the  very  first  to  subscribe 
for  those  early  first  prints  illustrating  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  the  Death  of  Montgomery. — And  aftierwards,  when 
his  son  had  gone  abroad  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  he 
wrote  him  words  of  earnest  encouragement — solicited  in  his 
fisivor  the  friendship  of  influential  men  in  England,  and  re- 
joiced over  his  ultimate  success.  But  at  this  early  period  in 
his  son's  career,  when  the  public  had,  comparatively  speak- 
ing,  no  taste  for  the  arts,  and  there  was  no  market  at  home 
for  the  products  either  of  the  painter's  easel,  or  the  sculptor's 
chisel — when  Connecticut,  as  he  afterwards  remarked,  was 
"  not  Athens  " — ^he  did  not  think  it  good  policy  for  his  son  to 
cherish  a  pursuit,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  did  not  bid  fidr 
to  be  remunerative, 

^'  I  find  he  has  a  natural  genius  and  disposition  for  lim- 
ning," wrote  President  Kneeland  of  Harvard  College,  in  re- 
gard to  the  son,  who  was  then  at  Cambridge.  "As  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  art  will  probably  be  of  no  use  to  him^  I  submit 
to  your  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  en- 
deavor to  give  him  a  turn  to  the  study  of  perspective,  a 
branch  of  mathematics,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  aft 
least  a  genteel  accomplishment,  and  may  be  greatly  useftil  in 
future  life." — "  I  am  sensible  of  his  natural  genius  and  inclin- 
ation for  limning,"  said  Trumbull  in  reply — "  an  art  which 
I  have  frequently  told  him  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.  I  hava 
mentioned  to  him  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  and  among 
other  branches,  that  of  perspective,  hoping  to  bring  on  a  new 
habit  and  turn  ot  his  mind.  I  direct  him  to  diligence  in  hii 
studies,  and  application  to  the  various  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  college.  Please  to  afford  him  your  advice  and 
assistance  on  every  needful  occasion." 

All  was  of  no  avail    Genius — ^that  "  light  Divine  " — ' 
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m  the  younger  Trumbull,  and  no  libation  of  cool  advice 
could  quench  it  The  kingdom  of  this  Western  World, 
within  his  own  domain  of  art,  was  destined  ''  to  fall  in  his 
lap."  Returning  home  fix)m  College,  he  postponed,  but 
never  surrendered  his  purpose  of  training  himself  as  a  paint- 
er. He  postponed  it  because,  first,  his  warm  attachment  to 
his  "excellent  friend.  Master  Tisdale,"  prompted  him  for 
awhile — when  the  latter  was  entirely  disabled  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis — ^to  take  his  place  as  teacher — and  next  because 
the  swelling  difficidties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies wanned  his  imagination  with  the  thought  of  becoming 
a  soldier. 

As  the  angry  diacussions  increased,  **  I  caught  the  growing  enthusi- 
asm,'* he  writes.  "  The  characters  of  Brutus,  of  Paulus  Emilius,  of  the 
two  Scipio6|  were  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  and  their  devoted  patriotism 
■IwajB  before  my  eye ;  besides,  my  father  was  now  governor  of  the  col- 
ony, and  a  patriot— -of  course  surrounded  by  patriots,  to  whose  ardent 
eonyersatioD  I  listened  daily — it  would  have  been  strange  if  all  this  had 
fiuled  to  produce  its  natural  effect  I  sought  for  military  information ; 
aoqoired  what  knowledge  I  could,  soon  formed  a  small  company  from 
among  the  young  men  of  the  school  and  the  village,  taught  them,  or 
more  property  we  taught  each  other,  to  use  the  musket  and  to  march, 
aad  militarj  exercises  and  studies  became  the  favorite  occupation  of  the 
day." 

Thus  side  by  side— the  spirit  of  the  younger  kindled  by 
sparks  caught  from  the  central  fire  of  patriotism  in  the 
bosom  of  the  elder — and  by  concentring  flames  from  the 
hearts  of  co-patriots  rendered  daily  more  and  more  glow- 
ing— ^thus  father  and  son  ripened  for  the  battle-fields  of  the 
American  Bevolution. 

NOTE. 

The  BesolutionB  to  which  reforenoe  is  made  on  page  151,  are  as  follows — ftx>ni 
Ibe  eleventh  volame,  page  284-5,  of  the  Colony  Records : — 

**  Bj  the  Honse  of  Representatives  of  the  English  Colony  of  Connecticut,  hold 
Ob  the  Moond  Thursday  of  May,  1774. 

"This  Honae,  taking  into  oonsideTation  sundry  acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
III  idiioh  the  power  and  right  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  upon  his  llfgcsty^s  sub- 
JmIi  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  only,  are  declared,  attempted  to  be  exercised,  and  in  various  ways 
wifereed  and  carried  into  execution,  and  e8pe<nally  a  very  late  act  in  which  palna 
«id  penahaea  are  inflicted  on  the  Capital  of  a  neighboring  province ;  a  precedent 
■'— *"**»g  to  evoy  Britiah  colony  in  America  and  which,  being  admitted  and  es- 
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tablishcd,  their  lives,  liberties  and  property  are  it  the  merqr  ^  ^  tribanal  when 
ixmooenoe  may  bo  punished,  upon  the  accusation  and  evidenoe  of  wioked  men, 
without  defence,  and  without  knowing  its  aoousers ;  a  precedent  calculated  ta 
terrify  them  into  silence  and  submission,  whilst  they  are  ftiipped  of  tlieir  inval- 
uable  rights  and  liberties — do  think  it  expedient,  and  their  duty  at  *!»*■  time,  to 
renew  their  claim  to  the  rights,  privileges  and  immnnitiea  of  fi«e-bom  Engliah- 
racn,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  by  the  royal  grant 
and  charter  of  his  late  Mi\jesty  King  Charles  the  Seoond,  and  by  long  and  unin- 
terrupted possession — and  thereupon — 

"  Do  Declare  and  Resolve  as  follows,  to  wit : — In  the  first  place,  We  do  most 
expressly  declare,  recognize  and  acknowledge  his  Mijeaty  king  Q«oig6  the  Third 
to  be  the  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  other  hia  dominiona 
and  countries ;  and  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  people  of  tlua  ooon- 
try,  as  being  part  of  his  Migesty^s  dominion,  always  to  bear  fidthftil  and  trae  al- 
legiance to  his  Majesty,  and  him  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  agaiiut 
all  attempts  upon  his  person,  crov^ni  and  dignity. 

**  2d.  That  the  subjects  of  his  Migesty  in  this  colony  ever  have  bad,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have  and  ei\joy  all  the  liberties,  immunities,  and  privilegea  of  free 
and  natural  bom  subjects  within  any  of  the  dominions  of  our  aaid  king,  hia 
heirs  and  successors,  to  all  intents,  constructions  and  purposea  whataooTer,  at 
fhlly  and  amply  as  if  they  and  every  one  of  them  were  bom  witldn  the  realm  of 
England ;  that  they  have  a  property  in  their  own  estates,  and  are  to  be  taxed  hj 
their  own  consent  only,  given  in  person  or  by  their  representatives,  and  are  not 
to  be  disseized  of  tlieir  liberties  or  free  customs,  sentenced  or  condemned,  but 
by  lawful  judgment  of  their  peers,  and  that  the  said  righta  and  immnnitiea  an 
recognized  and  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  by  the  royal  grant  and 
charter  aforesaid,  and  are  tlicir  undoubted  right  to  all  intenta,  constmctions  and 
purposes  whatsoever. 

"  8d.  That  tlie  onl}'  lawful  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  this  oolony,  9g% 
the  persons  they  elect  to  8cr\'e  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  thereoil 

**  4th.  Tliat  it  is  the  just  right  and  privilege  of  his  Mfljesty*s  liege  subjeota  of 
this  colony  \x>  be  governed  by  their  General  Assembly  in  the  article  of  taxiqg 
and  internal  policy,  agreeable  to  the  powers  and  privileges  recognized  and  eon- 
finned  in  the  royal  charter  aforesaid,  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  a 
century  post,  and  have  neither  forfoit^id,  nor  surrendered,  but  the  same  have 
been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

*^  5th.  That  the  erecting  new  and  annual  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vesting  them 
with  extraordinary  powers,  above  and  not  subject  to  the  common  law  coorta  of 
this  colony,  to  judge  and  determine  in  suits  relating  to  the  duties  and  forfeitorea 
contained  in  said  actn,  foreign  to  the  accustomed  and  established  juriB<Uction  of 
the  former  courts  of  admiralty  in  America,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  Honae, 
highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Ids  Mujesty^s  American  subjects,  contraiy  to 
the  great  charter  of  EngUnh  liberty,  and  dcKlructive  of  one  of  their  moat  <l^rliny 
rights — that  of  trial  by  jury — which  is  justly  esteemed  one  chief  excellence  of  tht 
British  constitution,  and  a  principal  landmark  of  English  liberty. 

^*  6th.  That  the  appreh(;uding  and  carrying  persons  beyond  the  sea  to  be  tried 
for  any  crime  alleged  to  bo  committed  within  this  colony,  or  subjecting  them  to 
be  tried  by  commissioners,  or  any  court  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament  or  othr 
erwise  within  this  colony,  in  a  sunmmry  manner  without  a  jury,  la  nnconatitn- 
tionol  and  subversive  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  fr«e  subjects  of  thia  colony* 

"  7th.  That  any  harbor  or  port  duly  opened  and  constituted,  cannot  be  ahut  V]^ 
and  discharged  but  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  province  or  colony  fal 
which  such  port  or  harbor  is  situated,  without  subverting  the  rights  and  libertlM 
and  destroying  the  property  of  his  Mfgcsty*s  subjeota. 
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**9IQl  That  the  late  aet  of  Pariiament  inflictixig  pains  and  penalties  on  the 
tsiwB  of  Boston,  hj  blocking  ap  their  harbor,  is  a  precedent  justly  alarming  to 
Um  Britiah  coloniea  in  America,  and  whollj  inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of, 
tlMir  ooDstitational  rights  and  privileges. 

**9Ql  That  whenever  his  Migesty's  service  shall  require  the  aid  of  the  inhab- 
ItHita  of  thiB  colony,  the  same  lixed  principles  of  loyalty,  as  well  as  self-prcBer^'a- 
tion,  which  have  hitherto  induced  us  fhlly  to  comply  with  his  Migesty's  rcquini- 
tlooa,  together  with  the  deep  sense  we  have  of  its  being  our  indirtpcnMblo  duty, 
In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  will  ever  hold  us  under  the  strongest  obligations 
which  can  be  given  or  desired,  most  cheerAilly  to  grant  his  Majesty,  from  time 
to  time,  onr  ftuther  proportion  of  men  and  money  for  the  defence,  protection,  se- 
OBiitj  and  other  services  of  the  British  American  dominions. 

"10th.  That  we  look  upon  the  well-being  and  greatest  security  of  this  colony 
to  depend  (nnder  Ood)  on  our  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  which.  It  is  ardvntly 
iMiped,  may  continue  to  the  latest  posterity.  And  that  it  is  the  humble  opinion 
of  tkia  Uoose  that  the  conatitution  of  this  colony  being  understood  and  practiced 
upon,  as  it  has  ever  since  it  existed  until  very  lately,  is  the  secret  bond  of  union, 
oooidenee  and  mutual  prosperity  of  our  mother-country  and  us,  and  the  best 
ftmidation  on  which  to  build  the  good  of  the  whole,  whether  conHiderod  in  a 
ehil,  military,  or  mercantile  light,  and  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  wo  are  the 
mora  oonlldent,  aa  it  is  not  founded  on  speculation  only,  but  has  been  verified  in 
Ihflt,  and  by  long  experience  found  to  produce,  according  to  our  extent  and  other 
drenmatancea,  aa  many  lojral,  virtuous  and  well-governed  subjects  as  any  part 
of  hia  Majesty's  dominions,  and  as  truly  zealous,  and  as  warmly  engaged  to  pro- 
moto  the  beet  good  and  real  glory  of  the  grand  whole  which  constitutes  the 
Britiah  empire. 

*'  11th.  That  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  king,  onr  ooun- 
liy,  ooraelves,  and  our  posterity,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  in  our  power,  to 
maintain,  defend,  and  preserve  these  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  transmit 
them  entire  and  inviolate  to  the  latest  generation — and  that  it  is  our  fixed  dcter- 
mfaiation  and  unalterable  resolution  fidthfuUy  to  discharge  this  our  duty. 

**  In  the  Lower  House — 

**  The  foregoing  Besolntions  being  read  distinctly  three  several  times  and 
eonaldered,  were  voted  and  passed  with  great  imanimity. — And  it  is  farther 
▼oCed  and  requested  by  the  House,  that  the  same  be  entered  on  the  Secords,  and 
iwnain  in  the  File  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony. 

"Test,  William  Williams,  Clerk  H.  B. 

"  In  the  Upper  House — 

"  The  consideraUon  of  the  request  of  the  Lower  House,  that  the  aforesaid 
Beaolntions  should  be  entered  on  the  Becords  of  the  Assembly,  <&c.,  is  referred 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  be  holden  at  New-Haven,  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  OeCober  next 

^'Test,  GxoBox  Wtllts,  Secretary. 

**  General  Aaaembly,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  A.  D.  1774. 

**  In  the  Upper  Honse — 

**0n  ftuther  consideration,  Ac,  it  is  agreed  and  consented  to  that  the 
teefolng  Beaolationa,  aooording  to  the  request  of  the  Lower  House,  be  entered 
Ob  the  Beoord,  and  remain  on  the  File  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony. 

"Test,  GxoBox  Wtllts,  Secretary." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
1775. 

Stats  of  pulslic  affairs  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1776  Tbe  Sari  of 
Dartmouth's  Circular  to  the  Colonies,  forbidding  a  second  Americail 
Congress.  Trumbull  long  on  terms  of  friendly  and  useful  correspond- 
ence with  the  Earl.  He  strongly  advocates  the  forbidden  Congress. 
A  letter  from  his  pen  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  grioTane«s  of 
Connecticut,  Maseachusetta,  and  of  the  Colonies  in  generaL  He  r«* 
peats  the  sentiments  of  this  letter  in  another  to  Thomas  Life.  Agent 
for  Connecticut  in  England.  At  Norwich  he  first  hears  of  the  Battlt 
of  Lexington.  His  conduct  in  consequence.  Upon  receiving  a  oiroua- 
Btantial  accoiint,  he  transmits  the  same  to  Congress,  and  comniuni- 
cates  it  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  The  duty,  in  oon^ 
sequence,  devolved  on  him.  By  order  of  the  Assembly,  he  addreaaoa 
Gen  Gage.  His  letter.  Gage's  reply.  The  Massaohusetta  Provinoial 
Congress  is  alarmed  at  this  correspondence,  and  remonstrates.  No 
ground  for  this  alarm.  It  is  soon,  through  Trumbull  and  othen, 
dissipated 

The  year  1775— the  first  of  the  War— «howB  Tmmbnll 
in  all  those  striking  lights  in  which  we  fain  would  view  him 
— as  workman,  patriot,  counsellor,  and  guide.  We  shall 
dwell  upon  it,  therefore,  with  particularity. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  this  year,  as  is  familiar,  brought 
no  relief  to  the  oppressed  American  Colonies,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  and  more  darkened  their  prospects.  In 
vain  did  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  plead  for  the  removal  of 
the  troops  from  Boston,  and  for  the  trial  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause  "  in  the  spirit,  and  by  the  laws  of  freedom  and  fidr 
enquiry,  and  not  by  codes  of  blood" — in  vain  press  his 
favorite  bill  for  rescinding  all  the  obnoxious  measures  against 
the  Colonies,  and  for  restoring  them  to  their  ancient  libertieflL 
In  vain  the  unexpected  Conciliatory  Bill  of  Lord  North- 
that  "infallible  touchstone,"  as  he  called  it,  "to  try  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Americans."  In  vain  the  promising  plans  of 
reconciliation  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mt» 
Burke  and  Mr.  Hartley.  In  vain  the  long  and  secret  negoti- 
ations of  the  British  Ministry — ^through  Barclay,  and  Di; 
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Fothergill,  and  Lord  Howe,  with  Dr.  Franklin — for  a  settle- 
ment of  differences.  In  vain  the  petitions  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  other  commercial  towns  in  England,  in  favor  of 
America — in  vain  all  the  humble  supplications  of  three  mil- 
lions of  American  people.  The  die  with  England  was  ciuit. 
Obduracy  ruled. 

Every  measure  for  reconciliation,  except  on  tiTms  of 
slavery,  was.  thrust  aside.  A  joint  address  to  the  King  on 
American  affairs,  assured  his  Majesty  of  the  determination  of 
Parliament  never  to  relinquish  its  sovereign  authority  over 
the  Colonies — surged  him  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  enforcing  it — promised  him  ample  support,  at  the  hazard 
of  life  and  property — ^pronounced  Massachusetts  in  a  state  of 
rebellion— declared  the  Americans  generally,  incapable  of 
military  discipline  or  exertion — and  engaged,  with  but  a 
trifling  armament,  to  bring  them  back  at  once  to  their  allegi- 
ance and  their  duty. 

Accordingly,  King  and  Parliament  went  on  increasing 
their  forces  by  sea  and  land — and  prohibited — first  refractory 
New  England — ^and  then  all  the  Colonies — ^from  the  use  of 
the  ocean  fisheries,  and  bound  their  trade,  within  narrowest 
limits,  down  to  themselves — expecting  in  this  way  to  starve 
them  into  obedience  and  submission.  And  one  of  his  Maj- 
esty's principal  Secretaries  of  State  fulminated  a  Circular  to 
the  Oovemors  of  all  the  Colonies,  commanding  them  each,  in 
the  King's  name,  to  stop  the  choice  of  Deputies  to  a  second 
American  Congress,  and  "  exhort  all  persons  to  desist  from 
such  unwarrantable  proceedings." 

How  now  did  Trumbull  receive  this  notification?  This 
question  brings  us  directly  on  his  track. 

He  received  it,  as  might  be  expected— civilly — for  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  Secretary  for  America,  and  himself,  upon  all 
matters  save  those  which  involved  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  Colonies,  were  firiends.  Like  Joseph  Reed,  President 
of  Pennsylvania — and  with  similar  good  judgment,  good 
temper,  and  fidelity  of  statement — Trumbull,  in  a  confiden- 
tial intercourse  that  was  long  continued,  wrote  the  Secretary 
fieqaently,  pleading  for  his  countiy,  and  warning  against  the 
coDflequenoes  of  the  ministerial  policy.    He  disclosed  to  him 
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the  actual  condition  and  spirit  of  the  Colonies.  He  ooon- 
selled  the  removal  of  commeTcial  re8triction&  He  guarded 
against  false  intelligence  and  hasty  condnsiona — and  urged 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  conciliatory  measures.*  And 
on  the  point  to  which  particular  reference  has  now  been 
made— the  right  of  the  Colonies  to  choose  Delegates  who 
should  assemble  and  deliberate  on  public  grievancesi  and 
concert  measures  for  their  relief— Trumbull  never  entertained 
a  doubt  It  was  proper,  in  his  opinion — ^it  was  just — ^it  was 
necessary.  And  so,  "highly  displease  the  Eling^ — as  Dart* 
mouth  wrote  him  such  an  assemblage  would — or  not — ^Trum- 
bull promoted  it — sanctioned  the  choice  of  Delegates  firom 
Connecticut — and  when  the  second  National  Congress  met, 
gave  to  its  proceedings,  as  to  those  of  the  first,  all  the  weight 
of  his  good  name  and  influence. 

It  became  his  duty  soon — when  the  General  Assembly  of 
his  own  Colony  met  in  March — to  address  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth in  behalf  of  Connecticut — ^to  lay  before  him  its  con- 
dition, and  that  also  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  ask  his  serious 
attention  to  the  distresses  of  all  the  Colonies.  How  he 
accomplished  this  task,  the  Reader  shall  see  for  himself. 


CI 


Newhaven,  March,  1775.  Mj  Lord :  I  duly  receiyed  your  Lordship^ 
letter  of  the  10th  of  December  last,  enclosing  his  Mo6t  Grackras  Mijcs^'a 
Speech  to  his  Parliament,  and  the  Addresses  in  answer  thereto,  which  I 
have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  General  Aaaembly 
of  the  Colony ;  and  am  now  to  return  you  their  thanks  for  this  conrnm- 
nication. 

**  It  is,  my  Lord,  with  the  deepest  concern  and  anxiety,  that  we  oon* 
template  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  haye  taken  place  betweeo  the 
Colonics  and  Great  Britain,  which  must  be  attended  with  the  most  frtd 
consequences  to  both,  unless  speedily  terminated.  We  consider  tbo 
interests  of  the  two  countries  as  inseparable,  and  are  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  any  disunion  between  them.  We  wish  for  nothing  so  mo^  aa  a 
speedy  and  happy  settlement  upon  constitutional  grounds,  and  eannofe 
apprehend  why  it  might  not  be  effected,  if  proper  steps  were  taken.  -B 
is  certainly  an  object  of  that  importance  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  i 


*  Reod,  throngh  his  father  in  law  De  Berdt  of  London,  carried  on  his  own  i 
dential  correspondenoe  with  Dartmouth.  **  Thia  oonntry  will  be  deluged  wM 
blood,  before  it  will  submit  to  taxation  by  any  other  power  than  its  own  leglda* 
tare  ** — was  the  last  solemn  warning  with  which,  two  montha  only  befine  tta 
Battle  of  Lexington,  he  dosed  his  correspondenoe  with  the  noble  EarL 
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•nd  good  man,  sod  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  add  lustre  to  the 
fint  character  on  earth. 

^The  origin  and  progress  of  these  unhappy  disputes,  we  need  not 
point  oat  to  yon ;  they  are  perfectly  known  to  your  Lordship.  From 
^iprebensionfl  on  one  nde,  and  Jealousies,  fears,  and  distresses  on  the 
odwr,  fimented  and  increased  by  the  representations  of  artful  and  design- 
ing men,  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of  America,  they  have  risen  to  the 
ahnning  height  at  which  we  now  see  them,  threatening  the  most  essen- 
tial prqndice,  if  not  entire  ruin,  to  the  whole  Empire.  On  the  one  hand, 
wa  do  assure  your  Lordship  that  we  do  not  wish  to  weaken  or  impair  the 
antliority  of  the  British  Parliament  in  any  matter  essential  to  the  welfitre 
and  biq>pine88  of  the  whole  Empire.  On  the  other,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  ia  our  duty,  and  that  we  should  be  even  highly  culpable,  if  we 
Aoaid  not  claim  and  maintain  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  de- 
irfed  to  OS  as  men  and  Englishmen ;  as  the  descendants  of  Britons,  and 
mambcn  of  an  Empire  whose  fundamental  principle  is  the  liberty  and 
■ecurity  of  the  subject  British  supremacy  and  American  liberty  are  not 
Inoompatible  with  each  other.  They  have  been  seen  to  exist  and  to 
flourish  together  for  more  than  a  century.  Or,  if  anything  ftirther  be 
nacMsiy  to  ascertain  the  one  or  limit  the  other,  why  may  it  not  be  ami*- 
cably  adjusted,  every  occasion  and  ground  for  future  controversy  be  re- 
moredy  and  aU  that  has  unfortunately  passed,  be  buried  in  perpetual 
aUivioiL 

*'The  good  people  of  this  Colony,  my  Lord,  are  unfeignedly  loyal,  and 
flrmly  attached  to  his  Migesty's  person,  &mily,  and  Government  They 
willing  and  ready,  freely  as  they  have  formerly  most  cheerfully  done 
e?ery  requisition  made  to  them,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
Ifijfaty's  Government,  and  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his  ser- 
Tiee ;  and,  in  the  last  war,  did  actually  expend  in  his  Majesty's  service 
man  than  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling  beyond  what  they 
received  any  compensation  for.  But  the  unlimited  powers  lately  claimed 
hy  the  British  Pariiament  drove  them  to  the  borders  of  despair.  These 
powors,  carried  into  execution,  will  deprive  them  of  all  property,  and  are 
incoinpatible  with  eveiy  idea  of  civil  liberty.  They  must  hold  all  that 
tibay  possess  at  the  will  of  others,  and  will  have  no  property  which  they 
CMi|  Toluntarily  and  as  freemen,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  as  a  mark 
ef  th^  affection  and  of  their  devotion  to  his  Majesty's  service. 

^  Why,  my  Lord,  should  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  alone 
mij^  the  high  honor  and  satisfiustion  of  presenting  their  free  gifts  to 
tiieir  Sovereign  t  Or,  if  this  be  a  distinction  in  which  they  wHl  permit 
Bona  to  participate  with  them,  yet,  in  point  of  honor,  it  should  be  found- 
ad  oo  die  gift  of  their  own  property,  and  not  of  that  of  their  fellow  sub- 
JaeCa  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 

**It  ia  with  particular  concern  and  anxiety  that  we  see  the  unhappy 
riCuation  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  Town  of  Boston,  in  the  Province 
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of  the  Mmssachusetts  Bay,  where  we  behold  nuuij  thousands  of  his  M^- 
esty's  TirtuouB  and  loyal  subjects  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  by  the 
operation  of  the  Port  Act,  and  the  whole  Province  thrown  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  by  the  Act  for  changing  the  Ckmstitution  of  the 
Province,  and  depriving  them  of  some  of  their  Charter-Bights.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  destruction  of  the  East  India  Company*! 
Tea  could  be  a  just  or  reasonable  ground  for  punishing  so  seTerely  thou* 
sands  of  innocent  people  who  had  no  hand  in  that  transaction,  and  that 
even  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  thdr  own 
defence. 

*^  Give  us  leave  to  recommend  to  your  Lordship's  most  serious  snd 
candid  attention  the  unhappy  case  of  that  distressed  pe(^le,  and  in  eflbct 
of  all  the  Colonies,  whose  fate  seems  to  be  involved  in  theirSi  and  who 
are  therefore  most  anxiously  distressed  for  them.  Permit  ua  to  kopSi 
that,  by  your  Lordship's  kind  and  benevolent  interposition,  some 
wise  and  happy  plan  will  be  devised  which  may  relieve  us  finom  our  pres- 
ent anxieties,  and  restore  that  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  which  we  all  most  ardentiy  wish  for,  and  which  alone  can  ren- 
der us  truly  happy. 

*^  I  am,  my  Lord,  in  behalf  of  the  Grovemor  and  C<nnpany  of  Con- 
necticut, my  Lord,  your  Lordship^s  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant** 

In  a  letter  dated  March  twenty-fourtli,  1775,  to  Thomas 
Life,  Esquire — an  influential  agent  for  Connecticut  in  Bngf- 
land — Trumbull  again  earnestly,  and  with  comment  that  is 
sharper,  repeats  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  admirable 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  now  given.  For  the  sake 
of  harmony,  that  the  Colonies  might  put  forth  their  united 
strength  against  oppression — he  instructs  Life  to  stay  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Susquehannah  Controversy — ^although  Con- 
necticut had  therein  the  deepest  interest.  He  pleads  to  have 
his  country  placed  on  the  basis  that  preceded  the  Peace  of 
Paris.  He  recapitulates  her  present  wrongs — ^hopes  for  their 
"  happy  termination  " — and  wishes  to  be  kept  accurately  in- 
formed of  all  proceedings  abroad  that  materially  affected  the 
interests  of  Connecticut. 

"  If  the  port  of  Boston/*  he  concludes,  *^  may  be  blocked  up,  many 
thousands  of  his  Majesty's  virtuous  and  loyal  subjects  reduced  to  the  n^ 
most  distress,  the  many  that  are  innocent  punished  with  the  few  who 
may  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  trespass,  the  Constitution  of  the  whole  Prov- 
ince be  changed,  some  of  their  charter  rights  be  taken  firom  them  withoaft 
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•Dj  opportanitj  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence — ^if  Boston  may  be 
BMde  a  gairiaoD  in  the  heart  of  our  country,  and  the  Proyince  of  Que- 
bec be  put  into  a  situation,  under  the  influence  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
prindplea  and  prejadieea,  to  become  a  check  on  all  the  Colonics — no  one 
cui  wonder  their  fears,  distresses,  and  jealousies  should  be  excited  there- 
by. They  look  upon  their  own  Cite  as  involred  in  the  unhappy  case  of 
th«r  distressed  fellow  subjects  in  Boston,  their  safety  to  bo  in  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  the  &vor  of  the  king,  and  in  their  own  union  in  religion 
and  Tirtue ;  and  hope  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  thereof  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  their  distresses,  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  to  live  quiet 
and  peaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  I  heartily  join  with 
yon  In  wislung  that  all  matters  may  be  happily  terminated  and  settled  to 
the  aatisfitction  of  all  parties. 

**  During  the  continuance  of  this  hazardous  contest,  which  God  grant 
may  not  be  long,  you  are  desired  to  give  your  attention  to  everything 
that  passes  relative  thereto,  and  give  me  early  intelligence  of  what  you 
flunk  material  for  our  government** 


In  such  manner,  through  correspondence  in  the  most  influ- 
ential quarters — was  Trumbull  busy  in  attempting  to  prevent 
an  armed  collision  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
when  Lexington,  April  Nineteenth — ^frora  Maine  to  Georgia — 
firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Eiver  of  the  West — rung  her 
terrible  alarm. 

He  was  at  Norwich  when  the  news  of  that  first  deadly  fire 
upon  the  Green  of  this  Massachusetts  village,  arrived.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  had  but  a  few  days  before 
adjourned.  Trumbull  at  once,  therefore,  applied  to  his  Coun- 
cfl — ^to  decide  whether  it  should  not  be  immediately  reassem- 
bled, to  take  measures  suited  to  the  emergency.  It  was  de- 
termined, however — upon  consideration  that  the  news  was 
as  yet  imperfect — not  to  convene  the  Assembly  at  once,  but 
to  wait  for  £Eurther  and  reliable  intelligence.  To  secure  this, 
Trumbull  promptly  directed  some  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  to  address  its  brother  Committee 
at  Boston.  An  answer  was  returned  confirming  all  the  ac- 
counts previously  received — and  at  the  same  time  there  came 
also  to  Trumbull  a  letter  from  General  Gage  himself — dated 
the  very  day  of  the  bloodshed — April  Nineteenth — and  ac- 
companied with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  transactions 
upon  this  occasion — all  of  which  the  Governor  subsequently 
oommunicated  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
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Thousands  and  thousands  of  men — as  in  the  alarm  of  the 
preceding  September — upon  the  first  reception  of  the  newi^ 
had  started  fix)m  every  part  of  Connecticut  for  the  scene  of 
action.  Many  and  many  a  furrow,  besides  that  of  General 
Putnam's  at  Pomfret,  was  suddenly,  by  brave  militia  men, 
forsaken  for  the  battle  field.  And  now  carefiil  provision  was 
to  be  made  for  these  volunteers.  They  were  to  be  organized 
anew  for  farther  and  special  service.  They  were  to  be  offi- 
cered. They  were  to  be  equipped.  They  were  to  be  fiim- 
ished  with  ammunition  and  stores.  Blood  had  run  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut  itself  was  therefore  now  in  imminent 
peril.  All  the  Colonies  were  in  peril.  The  crisis  had  come. 
It  was  to  be  met. 

And  met  it  was  by  Trumbull — manfully — as  we  shall  sec. 
He  communicated  his  intelligence,  all  of  it,  to  the  Oeneral 
Assembly,  soon  as  in  April  it  again  convened — and  incited 
its  action.  One  quarter  of  the  militia  of  the  Colony,  conse- 
quently— to  be  distributed  into  companies  of  one  hundred 
men  each,  and  formed  into  six  regiments — ^was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  immediate  service.  The  Governor  was  to  sign  and 
deliver  orders  to  the  respective  officers  to  push  forward  the 
enlistments.  He  was  to  direct  the  four  regiments  command- 
ed by  Spencer,  Putnam,  Hinman,  and  Parsons,  or  such  part 
of  them  as  he  should  judge  necessary,  "  forthwith  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  to  Boston,  or  to  some  place  contiguous." 
But  farther — and  particularly — he  was  to  address  General 
Gage,  upon  his  late  fearful  proceedings,  a  letter — ^in  behalf 
of  the  Colony — of  grief,  remonstrance,  a'nd  reproof.  How 
he  accomplished  this  last  duty,  the  letter  itself  will  show. 
It  is  dated  Hartford,  April  twenty-eighth,  1775,  and  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

'*Sir.  The  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs  in  this  country,  and 
the  late  unfortunate  transactions  in  the  Province  of  Massaehuaetts  Bay, 
have  induced  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  now  sitting  in  thia 
place,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  body  to  wait  upon  your  Ezed- 
lency,  and  to  desire  me,  in  their  name,  to  write  to  you  relative  to  thoM 
very  interesting  matters. 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  are  intimately  connected  with  Uia 
people  of  your  province,  and  esteem  themselves  bound,  by  the  strongcit 
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ties  of  fKendship  as  well  as  of  common  interest,  to  regard  with  interest 
wlialeTer  concerns  them.  Tou  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  jour 
lint  arriTsl  at  Boston  with  a  body  of  his  Ifigesty's  troops,  for  the  de- 
dared  poipose  of  carrying  into  execution  certain  acts  of  Parliament, 
which  in  their  apprehension  were  unconstitutional  and  oppressive, 
dumld  have  given  the  good  people  of  this  Colony  a  very  just  and  general 
alarm.  Tour  subsequent  proceedings,  in  fortifying  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  other  military  preparations,  greatly  increased  these  apprehensions 
Ibr  the  safety  of  their  friends  and  brethren ;  they  could  not  be  uncon- 
eanied  spectators  of  their  sufferings,  in  that  which  is  esteemed  the  com- 
mon cause  of  this  country :  but  the  late  hostile  and  secret  inroads  of 
■ome  of  the  troops  under  your  command,  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  the  violences  they  have  committed,  have  driven  them  almost  into  a 
■tate  of  desperation.  They  feel  now,  not  only  for  their  friends,  but  for 
Uiemsdves,  and  for  thdr  dearest  interests  and  connexions.  We  wish  not 
to  exaggerate,  we  are  not  sure  of  every  part  of  our  information,  but  by 
tile  beat  intelligence  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  the  late  trans- 
action was  a  most  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
MMJtsty's  subjects,  and  it  is  represented  to  us  that  such  outrages  have 
been  committed  as  would  disgrace  even  barbarians,  and  much  more 
Britons,  so  highly  famed  for  humanity  as  well  as  bravery. 
*  **  It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  we  are  devoted  to  destruction,  and  that 
joa  haTe  it  in  command  and  intention  to  ravage  and  desolate  the  coun- 
try. If  this  is  not  the  case,  permit  us  to  ask,  why  have  these  outrages 
been  committed  t  Why  is  the  town  of  Boston  now  shut  up  ?  To  what 
end  are  all  the  hostile  preparations  that  are  daily  making?  And  why  do 
we  continually  hear  of  fresh  destinations  of  troops  for  this  country  ? 
The  people  of  this  Colony,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  abhor  the  idea  of  tak- 
hig  arms  against  the  troops  of  their  sovereign,  and  dread  nothing  so 
nmeh  as  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave 
to  aaenre  your  Excellency,  that  as  they  apprehend  themselves  justified 
by  the  principles  of  self-defence,  so  they  are  most  firmly  resolved  to  de- 
fend their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  last  extremity  ;  nor  will  they  be 
restrained  from  giving  aid  to  their  brethren.  If  any  unjustifiable  attack 
is  made  upon  them.  Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  explain  yourself  upon 
this  most  important  subject,  as  fiu*  as  is  consistent  with  your  duty  to  our 
common  sovereign.  Is  there  no  way  to  prevent  this  imhappy  dispute 
ftooi  ooming  to  extremities  t  Is  there  no  alternative  but  absolute  sub- 
mWon,  or  the  desolations  of  war?  By  that  humanity  which  constitutes 
■0  amiable  a  part  of  your  character,  for  the  honor  of  our  sovereign,  and 
by  tiie  glofy  of  the  British  Empire,  we  entreat  you  to  prevent  it,  if  it  be 
poHible.  Surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  temperate  wisdom  of  the  Em- 
fiie  might  even  yet  find  expedients  to  restore  peace,  that  so  all  parts  of 
j^ha  iflDpiva  may  enjoy  their  particular  rights,  honors,  and  immunities. 
-Ibiliinlj  thiais  an  dfent  moat  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.    And  will  it 
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not  be  oontUtent  with  jonr  duty  to  sospend  Am  opeimtioiii  of  war  €■ 
joar  part,  and  enable  ui  on  oora  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  aft 
least  tQl  the  result  of  some  further  deliberatioiis  maj  be  knownf  Tin 
importance  of  the  occasion  will,  we  doubt  not,  solHcicntly  updoffm  te 
the  earnestness  with  whidi  we  address  you,  and  any  seeming  impfoptl- 
ety  which  may  attend  it,  as  well  as  induce  you  to  gire  us  tibs  BMMit  s»> 
plidt,  and  favorable  answer  in  your  power. 

'*  I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  reelect, 

**  in  behalf  of  the  Genend  Assembly, 

**  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  aemnt. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Woloott  were  the  oommittee  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  General  Assemblj  to  bear  this 
Letter  to  Massachusetts — and  thither  they  repaired.  So  &r 
as  Gage  is  concerned,  his  reply  was  what  might  have  been 
expected.  He  justified  his  own  conduct — ^repelled  the  chaige 
of  any  outrages  committed  by  his  troops  on  the  Nineteenth 
of  April — and  commended  them  as  having  acted  ^' with  greal 
tenderness,  both  to  the  young  and  old."  He  had  found  no 
instance  of  their  cruelty  and  barbarity,  he  said,  and  for  him- 
self disavowed  any  intention  of  ravaging  and  desolating  tbe 
country. 

But  strangely — so  far  as  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Con- 
gress and  Committee  of  Safety  are  concerned — ^upon  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  correspondence,  they  became 
alarmed.  They  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  mediation- 
uncalled  for,  and  inopportune.  In  their  view  it  "squinted" 
too  much  towards  reconciliation  with  the  Mother-Country. 
And  so  the  Congress  of  Massachusetts  formally  remonstrated 
against  any  separate  negotiations,  and  voted  Gage,  renewedly, 
a  public  enemy — an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  tyrants^  they 
said,  whom  there  was  no  further  obligation  to  obey — and, 
addressing  the  Deputation  from  Connecticut,  drew  a  piotore 
of  consequences — ^fatal,  as  they  apprehended — ^that  might 
follow — "upon  any  one  Colony's  undertaking  to  n^otiato 
separately  either  with  Parliament,  Ministry,  or  their  agent 
here." 

A  grave  delusion  all  this !    One  would  think  that  Tnaat 
bull's  letter  itself — so  full  of  pointed  remonstrance  agaiiiift- 
the  proceedings  of  Gage— so  expressive  of  the  sympa^y  of 
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Gonnecticnt  for  her  sufifering  brethren  of  the  old  Bay  Colony, 
and  of  her  detennination  to  support  them  in  their  career  of 
opposition — and  withal,  on  the  point  of  reconciliation,  saying 
nothing  more  than  what,  at  this  period,  was  the  hope,  and, 
eveiywhere,  the  publicly  expressed  desire  of  united  Amer- 
ica— one  would  think  that  such  a  communication  might  have 
saved  itself  frpm  the  possibility  of  misconstruction  I  So  it 
did,  after  a  very  short  time,  and  after  a  few  re-assurances 
from  Connecticut 

'^No  fll-eoDBeqaeiiceii,  it  is  hoped  *^ — wrote  Trumbull  immediatelj  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  will  attend  the  embassy  to  Gage.  '*  Connecticut 
win  be  cautions  of  trusting  promises  which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  any 
to  evade.  Oar  General  Assembly  will  pursue  with  firmness,  delibcra- 
tioii,  and  unanimity,  the  measures  which  may  appear  best  for  our  com- 
mon defence  and  safety.** 

**  We  hope  good  consequences  will  attend  the  embassy,**  wrote  also  the 
Houae  of  Assembly  to  the  ICassachusetts  Committee  of  Safety.  **  It  is 
yet  possible  things  may  not  of  necessity  proceed  to  further  extremity — 
and  although  there  is  a  great  probability  that  they  will,  yet  we  conceive 
that  you,  and  we,  might  get  more  advantage  by  gaining  time,  and  col- 
lecting all  our  fbrces,  and  those  of  other  colonies,  on  a  regular  plan  and 
wlibliiiliiiif  III  *** 

Such  representations  as  these  soon  dissipated  any  unfavor- 
able impressions  in  Massachusetts.  The  correspondence  on 
the  subject  was  all  communicated  by  Governor  Trumbull  to 
the  National  Congress — was  read  before  that  Body — and 
elicited  from  it  not  a  word  of  disapprobation.  TrumbulPs 
Letter  is  in  fact  a  memorial  of  noble  interposition.  Massa- 
choaettSy  from  her  peculiar  situation — unlike  oriier  Colonies, 
'* galled  from  without  and  vexed  within" — had  some  reason, 
perhaps,  for  her  peculiar  sensitiveness.  At  other  stages  of 
the  Bevolutionary  Struggle,  there  were  those — as  the  patriot 

•  MTha  idea,"  wrote  also  Jonatluui  Tnunball,  Junior,  at  this  time,  to  his 
hfoCher  Joseph,  who  was  then  at  Cambridge—**  the  idea"  in  this  procedure  **  held 
oat  with  uMy  and  what  gOTemed  almoat  every  one,  was  that  we  should  make  some 
tai^fwieml  demand  npon  Gage  aa  to  hia  intentions  and  de«i|nis,  and  at  the  same 
tfana  be  anning  oanelvea  to  treat  sword  in  band.  You  may  depend  upon  this, 
that  BO  prepantion  has  been  in  the  least  relaxed.  There  is  a  noble  ilrmncM  with 
«%  and  no  thoiiglit  of  deaerting  the  eaoae,  and  we  shall  from  this  event  be 
to  eooonnter  any  evaaive  or  delusive  propositions  from  Gage  by  our 
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John  Dickinson,  for  example,  who  remonstsrated  with 
Qoincj  on  the  point — ^to  whom  this  Province  seemed  at 
times  to  ''break  the  line"  of  colonial  opposition,  by 
''advancing  too  hastily." — "Though  not  to  be  justified| 
may  not  her  £Etult  be  considered  venial,"  wrote  Quincy  in 
reply. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
1775. 

Tbtjmbitzx's  mctivity,  %t  Lebanon,  in  fumiabing  troops  and  supplies  for 
the  army  at  Beaton,  immediately  after  tbe  Battle  of  Lexington  His 
War  Office,  and  Dwelling-Houae,  and  tbeir  associations.  On  request 
ftoxn  the  New  York  RevolutionarT-  Committee,  be  strives  to  intercept 
deepatcbea  from  England  for  Gen.  Gage.  He  receives  from  Massacbu- 
•etta  an  argent  demand  for  more  troops — witb  wbicb  be  complies 
Hia  conneotiozui  witb  tbe  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
and  with  military  affaira  generally  at  tbe  Nortb.  at  tbia  period. 

After  the  manner  now  described,  as  regards  official  cor- 
respondence with  important  parties,  did  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  American  Bevolution  engage  at  once  the  services  of 
Governor  TrumbulL  We  proceed  to  view  these  services  now 
under  other  aspects. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  his  zeal  at  this  juncture  is  shown 
in  the  fact,  that,  when  the  Lexington  news  first  arrived,  his 
own  store  at  Lebanon  became  the  point  from  which  all  the 
soldiers  in  his  own  vicinity  who  marched  for  the  relief 
of  Boston,  were  supplied — and  Trumbull  was  personally 
present,  and  a  laborer  in  all  the  work  of  preparation.*  There 
he  was,  himself,  his  sons,  and  his  son-in-law  Williams — in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  neighbors  and  friends — aiding  with 
his  own  hands  to  collect  the  needed  stores,  of  all  kinds — in 
the  midst  of  barrels  and  boxes,  horses,  oxen,  and  carts,  him- 
self weighing,  measuring,  packing,  and  starting  off  teams — 
dealing  out  powder  and  balls — and  everywhere  instilling,  by 
his  own  example  as  well  as  by  words,  a  generous  activity 
among  all  who  were  present.  Pleasing  fact  I  The  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Connecticut,  it  is  plain,  could  vx>rk  as  well  as 
write  and  talk— could  condescend  for  his  country — could 
yield  dignity  to  humble,  but  patriotic  manual  toil. 

And  here  is  a  view  of  the  store  in  which  he  worked  upon 

*  A  Lebanon  Town  aooonnt  of  servioes  and  aupplies  npon  this  occasion — made 
•nt  enbeeqaentlj,  as  in  all  tho  towns  of  Connecticut,  for  settlement  at  the  Colo- 
nial Tnuarj — awudi  Tmmball,  for  bis  own  personal  labor  at  this  time,  the  earn 
9i  two  ponndB  and  lUtMn  ihUUngs. 
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this  occasion — and  of  his  dwelling-hoose  also,  jost  adjaoeat 
on  the  right — the  former  memorable  not  alone  as  hia  mercaib 
tile  depot,  but  as  coDt&iiiiog  the  office  also  in  which  he  trans- 
acted the  great  bulk  of  his  public  bomness  daring  the  Reyo- 
lution — fumiliarly  known  as  his  "Wab  Officb."  They  are 
each  worth  contemplating  for  a  moment^  ere  we  proceed  with 
tUo  great  facta  of  liJa  biography,  associated  aa  they  are  so 
closely  with  himself,  and  with  his  public  labors. 


"Within  that  house — which  ia  atill  standing,  a  little  removed 
from  its  ancient  site — he  not  only  lived  himself,  bat  enter" 
taincd  manyof  the  most  conapicuoua  characters  of  the  Revo- 
lution— among  others,  General  Washington,  General  Knox, 
General  Sullivan,  General  Putnam,  Doctor  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adaina,  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Jefferson,  Count  Bocham- 
bcau.  Admiral  Ticmay,  La  Fayette,  the  Duke  de  lauzan, 
and  Marquis  de  Chastollux — all  of  whom  are  believed  to 
have  lodged  within  its  walla.  "Within  the  same  walls  aiao, 
his  son,  the  eminent  painter — Colonel  John  Trumbull — wu 
born,  and,  we  beheve,  the  rest  of  his  distinguished  childTeiL 
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Around  that  house  also  patroUed^ — night  after  night — guards 
that  were  set,  in  times  of  startling  danger,  expressly  to  pro- 
tect his  person  from  seisure,  and  his  house  from  plunder — a 
precaution,  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  see, 
was  not  without  its  utility. 

Within  that  ^^War  Office''^  also,  with  its  old-fashioned 
"hipped"  roof,  and  central  chimney  stack,  he  met  his  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  during  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  War. 
Here  he  received  Commissaries  and  sub-Commissaries,  many 
in  number,  to  devise  and  talk  over  the  means  of  supply  for 
our  armies.  From  hence  started,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  War,  besides  those  teams  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
numerous  other  long  trains  of  wagons,  loaded  with  provi^sions 
for  our  forces  at  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the 
South — and  around  this  spot — from  the  fields  and  farm  yards 
of  agricultural  Lebanon  and  its  vicinity — was  begun  the  col- 
lection of  many  a  herd  of  fat  cattle,  that  were  driven  even 
to  the  fiEff  North  around  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain, 
and  to  the  distant  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, as  well  as  to  neighboring  Massachusetts,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson. 

Here  was  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  number- 
less measengers  and  expresses  that  shot,  in  every  direction,  to 
and  from  the  scenes  of  Revolutionary  strife.  Narragansett 
ponies,  of  extraordinary  fleetness,  and  astonishing  endur- 
ance— ^worthy  such  governmental  post-riders  as  the  tireless 
Juse  Broum,  the  "alert  Samuel  Hunt^"  and  the  "flying  Fen- 
aenden^^*  as  the  latter  was  called — stood  hitched,  we  have 
heard,  at  the  posts  and  palings  around,  or  by  the  Governor's 
house,  or  at  the  dwelling  of  his  son-in-law  Williams — ready, 
on  any  emergency  of  danger,  to  fly  with  advices,  in  any  de- 
sired direction,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  marks  of  the 
spurs  of  the  horsemen  thus  employed,  were,  but  a  few  years 
back,  visible,  within  the  building — all  along  upon  the  sides 
of  the  counters  upon  which  they  sat,  waiting  to  receive  the 
Governor's  orders.t 

*  Among  othAT  fklthfol  post-riden  were  Jonathin  Strong,  Samuel  JohnBon, 

JoahoA  Hempstead,  Charles  Kellogg,  and  Theodore  Skinner.    Jesse  Brown  es- 

taJMiahad  the  saoond  Una  of  atagea  in  Conneotieat. 

t  A  aaotimk  of  tha  ooontar  thna  marked,  from  the  old  War  OlBoe,  ia  in  the  poa- 
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Within  this  building  too  came  xnanj  and  many  an  oflloer 
of  the  land  troops  of  Connecticut,  to  consult  widi  the  Gk>Y* 
ernor  about  the  organization,  the  support^  the  distribution, 
and  the  destination  of  forces — and  around  it  mustered  many 
and  many  a  little  band  of  soldiers,  waiting  to  be  scanned  by 
the  eye  of  the  Captain  General  of  the  State,  and  receiye  his 
encouragement  and  advice  ere  they  marched  for  the  battle 
field.  Five  hundred  men  from  the  town  of  Lebanon  alone — 
in  remarkable  demonstration  of  its  patriotic  character — were 
in  the  Army  of  the  Bevolution  at  one  and  the  same  time* — 
and  around  this  spot  it  was  chiefly,  that  they  gathered  for 
their  march. 

Thither  repaired  too,  from  time  to  time,  many  a  naval  offt- 
cer  of  the  State — ^the  gallant  Harding,  the  adventurous 
Smedley,  the  brave  Nilt^  Coit,  Stanton,  Tinker,  McLane, 
and  numerous  others  who  bore  the  fiag  of  Connecticut  upon 
the  deep— here  to  receive  their  commissions,  and  sailing  or^ 
ders — or  here  to  report  the  movements  on  the  water  of  the 
enemy  they  had  watche<l,  or  the  prizes  it  had  been  their  good 
fortune  to  take. 

Hither  came  also — in  order  to  secure  the  Gtovemor^s  ove^ 
sight  and  direction — many  an  engineer,  with  his  plan  for  a 
work  of  defence — many  a  naval  architect,  with  his  model  for 
a  barge,  a  galley,  or  a  ship  of  war — at  times  a  mechanician, 

BORsion  of  tho  Connocticiit  IIi»torieal  Society.    It  is  alao  marked  hj  meaiarM  ftr 
a  yard. 

*  Among  tho8c,  particularly  distincrtiirthed,  were  Ool,  Jams*  Claii^  irho  eom- 
mandcd  a  company  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  who  waa  prevent  at  the  lajing  of  tbe 
comer  Htono  of  tho  Monument^  ju8t  fifty  yearn  aubaequent  to  the  battle,  and 
Oapt.  Andrew  Fitch,  who  also  nervod  tun  a  lieutenant  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  OOD- 
tinucd  in  Borvice  to  the  cIuho  of  the  war.  The  former  waa  buried  with  odlUaiy 
honorii,  and  the  following  Htrikin^  iuMcription  is  upon  hia  tomb : — 

**  To  the  memory  of 

Col.  Jamct»  Chirk 

who  died  on  the  2<Jth  of  Dea  1S86 

aged  96  yearn  and  5  moa. 

Ho  waa  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  dared 

to  lead  where  any  dared  to  follow.    The 

Battles  of  Bunker'a  Hill,  Harlem  HoighU 

and  White  Plainn,  witncHHed  hia  personal 

bravery,  &  his  devotion  to  tho  cause  of  Ida 

Country. 
He  here  in  death  rests  fVom  his  labors. 
For  "there  [is]  no  discharge  in  that  war." 
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with  his  screw  for  lifting  yessels  from  the  water — at  times  an 
inyentor,  with  his  torpedo,  or  other  ingenious  device  for 
blowing  up  hostile  vessels — and  agents  and  contractors  with- 
out nnmber — ^with  specimens  of  their  lead,  their  sulphur, 
their  saltpetre,  their  guns,  their  gunlocks,  or  other  articles 
opoQ  which  the  State  had  given  a  bounty — ^to  submit  thexn 
to  the  Governor's  personal  inspection,  and  procure,  if  possi- 
ble, his  approbation,  and  claim  the  promised  reward. 

Upon  the  sill  of  this  old  War  Office  too  has  pressed  the 
feot  of  many  a  soldier  from  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  famous 
Legion  of  Hnasars,  as  a  portion  of  it,  for  a  whole  winter,  lay 
quartered  in  Lebanon,  ere  it  took  up  its  march  to  join  Wash- 
ington on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Indeed  the  old  build- 
ing is  crowded  with  associations  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
may  well  for  a  moment  arrest  the  eye  of  the  Header,  ere  he 
moveB  with  ns  on  in  the  path  of  proceedings  which  here, 
chiefly,  took  their  rise.  It  had  not,  in  the  times  of  which  we 
speak,  the  portico  now  seen  in  the  plate — ^this  is  a  modem  ad- 
dition. But  within,  it  was  divided,  as  seen  but  a  few  years 
ago,  into  two  apartments— one  of  which,  that  on  the  north, 
was  strictly  the  office-room  of  the  Governor,  where  he  nia- 
tored  his  counsels — ^and  the  other  of  which,  that  on  the 
floath,  was  his  store  room,  and  the  apartment  also  in  which 
his  messengers  and  expresses  were  usually  received. 

From  the  views  now  given,  we  turn  to  resume  the  main 
thread  of  Trumbuirs  life. 

We  left  him  busy  at  his  store  providing  supplies  for  the 
army  just  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  received  notice  from  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  New  York  that  despatches  for  General  Gage  had  just  ar- 
rived in  a  packet  from  England,  and  was  urged  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  their  interception.  All  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Boston,  they  said,  ought  to  be  guarded.  An  express 
should  be  sent  with  the  intelligence  on  as  far  as  Providence 
and  Newport  Every  caution  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter, they  wrote,  which  "prudence  can  dictate,  or  your  own 
seal  prompt  you  to  think  of— -for  it  may  save  the  lives  of 
thousands,  by  enabling  the  friends  of  this  bleeding  land  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  its  implacable  and  merciless  enemies." 
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Trumbull  at  once  carried  the  request  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee into  effect,  though  he  was  not  fortunate  enough,  as  it 
resulted,  to  secure  the  despatches  to  which  so  much  importr 
ance  was  attached. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  afiair,  he  received  by  ex- 
press another  important  despatch — ^but  this  time  fix>m  Mas- 
sachusetts— from  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Cambridge — 
entreating  him  to  send  them  on  immediately  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  to  enable  them  to  fortify  a  pass  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  common  interest — which,  they  said,  (Jen- 
eral  Gage,  unless  "prevented"  then,  would  secure  for  himself, 
soon  as  his  reenforcements  should  arrive.  To  this  request 
also  Trumbull  gave  prompt  attention,*  and  troops  were  soon 
ordered  to  the  East. 

But  the  measure  that  about  this  time  especially  absorbed 
his  zeal,  was  that  first  aggressive  act  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution— the  Expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Orown  Point 
With  this  project,  which  resulted,  May  Tenth,  in  the  capture 
of  the  fortresses — those  keys  of  Canada — at  both  these  plac- 
es, and  in  the  command  consequently  of  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain — he  was  intimately  connected.  Of  this 
connection  we  shall  speak  here — and  for  the  sake  of  conti- 
nuity, shall  describe  generally  his  relations  with  military  af- 
fairs at  the  North  during  the  whole  of  the  year  now  under 
consideration — returning  afterwards  to  his  labors  and  respons- 
ibilities, during  the  same  year,  in  other  spheres  of  the  War. 

Deane,  Wooster,  Parsons,  Wyllys,  Root,  and  a  few  othersi 
who  first  projected  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  borrowed  funds  from  the  Treasury  of  Connecticut 
for  the  purpose,  consulted,  in  the  first  instance,  closely  with 
Governor  Trumbull,  and  received  his  secret  cooperation — se* 
cret,  because  there  was  danger  of  discovery,  and  so  of  dis- 

*"Wu  havo  tbo  fiilloAt  confldonce,^'  wrote  the  Mafwachnsetts  CongreM  at  this 
time,  June  25th,  ''that  y(Mir  IlonorV  zeal  and  ardour  fhr  the  Rah*«tion  of  our 
country,  and  the  presorvation  of  our  incstimuble  rights,  will  render  every  impoiw 
tunity  unnecessary  to  induce  you  t<»  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  eflcot  the  pn^ 
posed  auyrinentation,  for  which  we  are  niont  solicitous." 

"This  inominp,"  answered  Trunibiill,  June  27th— "received  your  prcwlng lil- 
Btance  for  an  immediate  augmentation  of  Troops  from  our  Colony.    In 
quence  expresses  are  gone  forth  to  call  our  Ahsembly  to  meet  at  Hartford  on  i 
urday  next." 
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acppointment,  if  there  had  been  any  promulgation  of  the 
plan,  or  any  delay  in  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Congress. 
He  cheerAilly  assented  to  the  loan  for  the  enterprise  from  the 
State  Treasury,  on  the  individual  credit  of  its  projectors — and 
as  cheerfully,  subsequently,  approved  the  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  cancelled  their  pecuniary  obligations. 
CSarried  so  successfully  as  it  was  into  effect,  it  inspired  new 
and  strong  confidence,  quite  universally,  in  the  power  of 
American  Arms — and  to  Trumbull — even  though  his  taste, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  somewhat  offended  by  Ethan  Al- 
len's rather  wild  demand  of  surrender  ''in  the  name  of  the 
Oieat  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress" — it  proved  a 
Boaxce  of  high  and  peculiar  gratification. 


^Ab  this  adTtnttge,**  he  sayp — ^writing  the  Massachusetts  CongrcFts, 
fifteen  days  alter  the  event,  and  communicating  the  intermediate  action 
id  C<Hinecticat  thereupon — **  was  gained  by  the  united  enterprise  and 
eoonsels  of  a  number  of  private  gentlemen  in  jour  Province,  New  Hamp- 
riilre,  New  York,  and  this  Colonj,  prompted  only  by  a  zeal  for  their 
cooBtrf  ,  without  public  authority,  (to  aur  knowledge,)  and  is  of  great  and 
gjmenl  importance  to  the  United  Colonies,  it  was  thought  best  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress  upon  the  manner  of  treating  it  in 
Ibtore,  both  by  the  Qencral  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  and  the  Committee 
id  New  York,  as  well  as  by  you.  Despatches  were  accordingly  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  intention  of  the  Continental  Congress  thereupon 
Iwth  been  this  day  received  by  express,  with  a  letter  from  the  Commit- 
tiie  of  New  Yoric,  copies  of  which  enclosed  are  herewith  sent  you.  By 
tiiMn  yoa  will  see  that  the  present  custody  of  that  fortress  is  committed 
to  the  Province  of  New  York,  with  the  assistance  of  the  New  England 
Colonies,  if  needed. 

*'  The  necessity  of  secrecy,  and  maintaining  the  posts  on  the  lakes, 
beeomes  daily  more  evident  firom  the  iterated  intelligence  we  receive  of 
the  plan  frimed  by  onr  enemies  to  distress  us  by  inroads  of  Canadians 
aad  MTSges,  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  upon  the  adjacent  settlements. 
Tbm  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  our  Delegates  attending  at  New  York 
to  concert  measures  with  the  Provincial  Congress  in  that  City,  throws 
•a  additioiud  light  on  this  subject,  and  is  thought  worthy  to  be  communi- 
cated to  yon ;  and  whilst  the  designs  of  our  enemies  against  us  fill  us 
with  ooneem,  we  cannot  omit  to  observe  the  smiles  of  Providence  upon 
us  in  revealing  their  wicked  plans,  and  hitherto  prospering  the  attempts 
of  the  Colonies  to  prostrate  them.  With  a  humble  reliance  on  the  con- 
tinnance  of  divine  &vor  and  protection  in  a  cause  of  the  justice  of  which 

a  doobt  cannot  be  entertained,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony  are 
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ready  to  cooperate  with  the  other  Colonies  in  every  ezertkni  tor  their 
common  defence,  and  to  contribute  their  proportion  of  men  and  other 
necessaries  for  maintaining  the  posts  on  the  frontiers,  or  defending 
or  repelling  invasions  in  any  other  quarter,  agreable  to  the  advice  of  the 
Continental  Congress/' 

New  York — ^to  which  State,  as  Trumbull  in  this  letter 
states,  the  custody  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point — ^prop- 
erly as  falling  within  their  territory — ^was  committed — at 
once  ordered  the  cannon  and  stores  to  be  removed  fit>m 
thence  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  George — ^but  not  being  able 
herself,  at  that  time,  to  protect  the  new  acquisitions,  her  Pro- 
vincial Congress  wrote  to  Trumbull,  expressing  special  grat- 
ification in  the  fact  that  he  would  undertake  their  protec- 
tion— as  an  immediate  attack  upon  them,  for  their  recapture, 
was  threatened  from  Quebec.*  Our  National  Congress,  then 
in  session  at  Philadelphia,  made  a  similar  request  By  a  spe- 
cial resolution — ^transmitted  to  Trumbull  by  President  Han- 
cock— this  Body  asked  him  immediately  to  send  a  strong 
reenforcement  to  the  captiired  fortresses,  and  to  appoint  a  per- 
son in  whom  he  could  confide  to  command  the  foroea  Yet 
before  this  direction  was  received — such  was  Trumbull's  anx- 
iety for  the  security  of  these  posts — such  his  apprehension 
of  threatened  attack  upon  them,  and  of  an  incursion  upon 
the  Colonies  from  Canada — that  he  had  ordered  Colonel  Hin* 
man,  with  four  hundred  men — soon  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly  augmented  to  a  force  of  one  thousand — to  march 
thither  for  their  defence.  He  had  borrowed  five  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  from  the  town  stocks  of  Connecticut  for 
this  officer's  use — had  applied  money  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  Colony  to  pay  for  its  transportation,  and  for  the  immedi- 
ate support  also  of  the  fortresses  at  the  North — and  had  sent 
Samuel  Mott,  a  skilful  engineer,  to  put  these  fortresses  in 


♦  "I  have  certain  intelligence,"  wrote  Arnold  at  this  time — "that  on  the  19di 
there  were  foar  hundred  regulars  at  St.  Johns,  making  all  possible  prep«imUoii  to 
orosa  the  lake,  and  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  body  of  Indians,  «ith  a  deaign  of 
retaking  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga." 

"  We  shall  be  huppy  to  hear  that  you  have  placed  a  part  of  your  forces  in  theet 
poets,  with  intent  to  defend  tlicm,  until  they  Rhall  be  relieved  by  troops  from  tUi 
Colony  " — wrote  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  to  Trumbull,  May  S6di| 
1775. 
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pair.  Of  all  this  he  gave  due  information  to  Congress,  to 
MaaBachuaetts  and  New  York,  and  specially  urged  the  latter 
province  forthwith  to  forward  provisions,  and  send  on  tents 
for  the  tniopa — as  had  been  directed  by  Congress.* 

"  We  beg  leave  to  present  our  unfeigned  thanks,"  wrote  to  Trumbull 
the  ProTinctal  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  recognizing  these  his  senr- 
ioei — **  for  your  most  friendly  and  seasonable  reenforcement,  fh>m  the 
burden  of  which  we  shall,  without  loss  of  time,  endeavor,  in  pursuance 
of  ftuiher  directions  from  the  Continental  Congress,  to  relieve  our  breth- 
ren of  Connecticut ;  and  should  your  stock  of  ammunition  permit  the 
increase  of  that  supply  which  you  have  generously  destined  for  that 
Mrrice,  we  shall  exert  ourselves  in  replacing  it  as  soon  as  we  shall  have 
it  in  oar  power.** 

^'We  are  fiur,**  renewedly  wrote  the  New- York  Congress  to  Trumbull, 
^leaking  again  of  the  arrangements  made  by  him  for  defending  the  for- 
trceses  territorially  their  own — "we  are  far  from  considering  them  as  an 
invaaion  of  this  colony,  or  an  intermeddling  with  the  service  entrusted 
to  it,  as  you  may  collect  from  our  former  letter  on  this  subject ;  but 
tmther  esteem  them  as  a  most  friendly  interposition  for  the  safety  of  our 
frontiers,  and  as  the  wise  improvement  of  your  early  intelligence,  and 
your  state  of  readiness  to  provide  against  immediate  danger.** 

So  passed  the  month  of  May  with  the  Governor,  in  con- 
nection with  affairs  at  the  North. 

Early  in  Jane,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  New- York  to 
send  powder  on  to  this  quarter,  the  supply  of  that  State 
being  so  insuflScient  that  they  could  not  contribute  the 
least — as  her  Provincial  Congress  wrote  Trumbull  at  the 
time.     "Be  assured,  Sir,"  they  add,  "that  we  are  most  grate- 

*  **  It  is  matter  of  doubt  with  us,"  he  Bays  in  his  letter  to  Maasachusetts  at  this 
time,  speaking  of  the  force  under  Hinman — **  whether  tho  above  mentioned  do- 
taehment  of  troops,  ordered  by  this  Colony,  wiU  be  sufficient  for  tho  import- 
ant purpose  for  which  they  are  destined ;  but  we  recoUcet  that  Col.  Arnold  is 
BOW  on  tho  spot,  with  a  commission  (as  we  understand)  to  raise  a  regiment  in  tho 
pay  of  your  Province.  We  are  not  informed  how  far  he  has  proceeded  in  that 
deaign.  If  ho  meets  with  success,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  his  Regiment,  joined 
whli  the  troops  we  have  sent,  wiU  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  keep 
poiieMion  of  those  important  posts. 

^We  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  f\imii»hing  such 
additional  supply  of  powder,  from  yon,  as  you  shall  think  necessary  to  be  sent 
ftrwaid  fbr  the  supply  of  those  northern  poets.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  it  to 
Mgr,  that  we  are  credibly  informed  there  are  not  fiOOlbs.  of  powder  in  the  City  of 

,HefV  York;  but  at  the  same  time  are  advised  that  means  are  taking  to  supply 

-  tlMBi  with  that  veiy  important  artide." 
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folly  sensible  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  Government 
of  Connecticut  has  exerted  itself  to  support  the  important 
posts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  until  our  abilities 
may  enable  us  to  execute  that  trust  which  the  Continental 
Congress,  on  the  subject,  has  thought  proper  to  repose  in  us." 
Later  in  June,  Schuyler — then  in  command  at  the  North — 
appealed  to  him  for  money  and  ammunition.  Colonel  Mott 
wrote  him  from  Fort  George,  asking  him  to  commission  Cap- 
tain Niles,  of  Norwich,  a  bold  and  able  sea  captain,  to  take 
command  of  one  of  the  vessels  on  the  lake.  With  all  these 
requests  Trumbull  promptly  complied — and  in  a  letter  to 
Arnold,  June  nineteenth,  urged  the  invasion  of  Canada — not 
as  an  undertaking  by  New-England  specially — for  the  Bri^ 
ish  army  at  Boston,  and  the  prospect  of  the  arrival  of  another 
at  New-York,  he  thought,  forbade  this  course — but  as  an  un- 
dertaking which  the  Continental  Congress  ought  to  move— 
and  he  communicated  his  thoughts,  and  the  despatches  which 
he  was  constantly  receiving  from  the  North,  to  MassachusettSi 
for  counsel  and  co-operation. 

And  to  Massachusetts  also,  particularly,  he  communicated 
an  interview  held  this  month  with  a  Deputation  from  the 
Oneida  Indians — an  interview  which  afterwards  was  re- 
newed— and  which,  through  the  happy  management  of  the 
Governor — especially  by  his  securing  the  influence  in  the 
reiatter  of  President  Wheelock  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
of  the  Indian  School  there — was  rendered  fruitful  of  good 
results  to  the  American  Cause,  by  withdrawing  the  tribe 
from  the  malign  influence  of  Sir  Guy  Johnson,  and  other 
noted  adherents  of  Great  Britain.* 


*  The  correspondence  between  TnimhiiU  and  Dr.  Wheelock,  at  this  time, 
very  active.  Wheelock  had  kept  h\»  firnt  Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Ct.,  and 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Governor.  **  Several  of  the  Indian  children,**  1m 
wrote  him  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  fVom  Dartmouth — **  from  aome  of  tfat 
most  respectable  tribes,  arc  now  at  the  Seminary,  and  may  be  oonaiderod  hoi^ 
ages;  Mr.  Dean  [who  had  been  sent  among  tlie  Indiana  at  the  Weat  by  Dr. 
Wheelock,  to  preserve  peace  in  the  fW)ntier  settlomcntfl,  and  inflaenoe  them  to 
Join  the  Colonies]  will  probably  bring  more ;  tliis  connection  ia  onr  anreat  hoi- 
wark  against  invasion.'*-—**  The  abilities  and  influence  of  Mr.  Dean,"  leplltd 
Trumbull,  "  to  attach  the  Six  Nations  to  the  interests  of  these  Colonies,  Sfl  rti 
instance  of  Divine  favor.  If  the  Indian  scholars  are  called  from  yon  in  a  m—wr 
that  shows  a  design  of  hostilities,  please  to  give  the  eariieat  intelligence  of  it.  Tos 
mi^  depend  on  my  care  to  do  nothing  that  may  tendto  ix^Jore  yon  or  yoor 
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June  twentj-seyenth,  he  received  a  Speech  and  belt  from 
the  chiefe  and  warriors  of  these  Oneida  Indians,  and  by  order 
of  the  General  Assembly,  made  them  ''  a  kind  and  friendly 
answer."*  He  also  procured  for  their  Deputation  a  belt  of 
wampum — ^and  besides,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  In- 
dians, sent  them  on  in  a  wagon,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
to  view  the  Camp  near  Boston.  Of  all  these  proceedings  he 
gave  fall  information  to  the  Authorities  of  New-England, 
and  sent  them  the  Speech  of  the  Indians.  "May  the  Su- 
preme Director  of  all  events,"  was  his  pious  and  patriotic 
wish  in  his  letter  to  Massachusetts  upon  this  occasion — "give 
wisdom,  stability,  and  union  to  all  our  counsels,  inspire  our 
soldiers  with  courage,  cover  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle 
and  danger;  and  convince  our  enemies  of  their  mistaken 
measures,  and  that  all  attempts  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights 
are  injurious  and  vain  1 " 

In  July,  the  Governor  sent  Schuyler  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  and  forty  and  a  half  barrels  of  powder — 
all  he  could  spare — and  again  appealed  to  Congress  and  New- 
York  in  regard  to  requisitions  and  supplies.  "You  may 
idy,"  he  told  New- York — while  urging  them  to  send  on 
tents  to  Ticonderoga — ^that,  if  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
Northern  Army  "  is  not  seasonably  defrayed  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  this  Colony  will  not  fail  of  doing  so,  altho' 
it  has,  without  grudging,  advanced  near  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds."f  Despatches  at  this  time  reached 
him  fireqnently  from  the  North,  and  he  was,  almost  con- 
stantly, employed  in  answering  them.     Ethan  Allen  gave 


*  **  The  Oneida  IndUzui  met  onr  Speech  at  German  Flat8,  and  oxprfKRod  ^rcut 
ntLrfaction  in  it — promiaed  an  Anawer  in  ton  or  twelve  dayii/* — TrutnbuU  to  his 
mm  Jompk^  8tp.  Uk,  1775. 

f  "  We  were  a  little  inrprised,**  he  wrote  the  Delegatce  In  rongroiw  from  Con- 
iiMtlfiat  at  thia  time — Dyer,  Sherman,  and  Deano — July  ecventh — **  that  ho  larj^e 
•  vaqviaition  of  money,  eapecially,  waa  made  ui>on  iia  in  favor  of  Gen.  Schuyler, 
wImu  it  ia  known  how  much  we  have  cheerfully  exliauatcd  our»olvc8 ;  and  we 
OHiiiot  bat  aaapect  but  that  the  money  might  have  been  raised  with  equal  cane  in 
ft  abort  tima,  either  in  Philadelphia  or  New- York.  However,  that  nothing  in  onr 
power  might  bo  omitted  to  promote  the  acrvice,  the.  Assembly  have  ^reed  to 
adTWoe  him  £lft,000  ponnda ;  knowing  the  inability  of  other  States  with  respect 
It  tho  other  articio,  [powder,]  we  should  have  very  gladly  complied  with  the  AiU 
Mqolaltlon,  bnt  it  waa  impoaaiblo.  We  have  done  all  that  we  could,  and  are  only 
woaj  that  wo  ooold  do  no  more.'* 
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him  particular  notice,  that,  unless  an  army  was  marched  into 
Canada — a  plan  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  Gbvemor — ^the 
Indians  and  Canadians,  who  in  general  were  disposed  to  be 
neuter,  or  to  assist  the  United  Colonies,  would  be  compelled 
to  join  against  us.*  ''Now,  Sir,  it  is  time  to  carry  Ckmada^ 
wrote  to  him  Major  John  Brown.  "  It  may  be  done  with 
great  ease  and  little  cost,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Canadians  would  join  us.  There  is  great  defection  among 
them." — "  Is  it  not  high  time,"  responded  Trumbull,  address- 
ing both  Schuyler  and  Congress — "to  proceed  into,  and  even 
hasten  forward  to  secure  the  government  of  Quebec,  and 
thereby  the  whole  Indian  strength  and  interest  in  our  fiivor? 
Is  there  anything  to  expect  from  the  present  Administration 
that  is  favorable  or  kind  ?  If  needful,  may  not  Col.  Water- 
bury  with  his  regiment  be  spared  to  the  northward?  We 
are  near  the  grand  scene  of  action ;  are  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  our  friends,  the  security  of  our  rights,  and  to  convince 
our  enemies  that  we  are  in  earnest,  and  that  the  object  in 
view  is  American  Liberty.  The  barrier  of  Virtue  is  to  be 
defended  and  maintained  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  life." — "Be 
assured.  Sir,"  replied  Schuyler,  "  that  every  recommendation 
of  yours  will  claim  my  particular  attention." — "  The  critical 
hour  seems  to  hasten,"  exclaimed  Trumbull  to  his  son,  writ- 
ing him  also  at  this  time  about  affairs  at  the  North — "May 
our  eyes  be  on  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I     The  Lord  reigns  I " 

But  the  promise  of  the  moment  began  to  turn  dark.  Prep- 
arations are  making  by  General  Carleton  to  invade  the  Colo- 
nies, wrote  Samuel  Mott  from  the  North  to  the  Governor  of 
Coiinecticut,  on  the  third   of  August.     General  Schuyler 

*  *'  Your  letter  of  tlie  eiplith  ultimo,''  writes  Allen,  among  other  things,  In 
reply  to  Tniinbull — **  gave  mc  to  undenitand  that  my  painftil  services  in  behalf 
of  my  country  were  noted  by  your  Honor.  My  letters  having  received  your 
patronage,  were  received  by  the  Honorable  Congress  with  that  additional  lustra 
they  needed.  *  *  Your  Honor's  inviolable  attachment,  and  nnshaken  rsB^ 
ious  perseverance  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  America,  manifested  from  tlie  aim 
of  the  detestable  Stamp  Act,  have  not  only  entitled,  bnt  gained  you  the  love  md 
esteem  of  every  friend  to  his  country,  of  whatever  rank,  or  denomination.  Tliaft 
your  Honor  may  long  live,  and  sway  your  respectable  Colony  in  the  way  of  H^ 
tne  and  liberty,  and  alter  this  transitory  life  receive  the  unspeakable  reward  of 
social  virtue,  is  the  sincere  denire  of  him  who  is,  with  the  greatest  reapeot, 
Honor's  devoted,  most  obedient,  and  humble  servant, 

Ethan  AUen.** 
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"drives  on  things  &st  as  he  can,  considering  the  hiDdrance 
lie  has;  bat  what  can  be  done  in  the  war  with  but  few  men, 
and  less  pToyision  and  ammunition — and  not  a  tent  to  en- 
camp the  men  in.** — The  troops  ''sicken  alarmingly  fast," 
wrote  Schuyler  to  Trumbull  the  same  day — "and  without 
tents,  they  must  suffer  incredibly."*  Intelligence  of  the 
same  sort  reached  him  from  Ethan  Allen,  and  Colonel 
Hinman. 

Here  then  was  fresh  business  for  his  hands.  To  the  New- 
York  Congress,  therefore,  he  wrote,  pressing  them  again  to 
■end  on  tents  for  Hinman*s  regiment  To  Mr.  lionssellaor,  a 
purveyor  of  New- York,  he  at  once  gave  a  pcTinit  to  pur- 
chase, for  the  Northern  army,  four  hundred  barrels  of  pork — 
in  Connecticut— and  this  although  there  was  then  a  great 
scarcity  of  the  article  in  this  Colony.  That  arms  might  be 
in  good  condition,  he  sent  to  Schuyler  for  all  the  old  gun- 
barrels,  and  gun-locks,  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point — 
that  they  might  be  transported  to  him,  to  be  repaired  for  use. 
"Our  enemies,"  he  at  the  same  time  wrote  Schuyler — re-as- 
Buring  him  for  the  Northern  advance — "are  the  ministerial 
troops  in  Canada,  while  the  Canadians  are  our  friends,  and 
will  join  us  at  a  time  when  they  are  able,  and  not  forced  to 
the  contrary  by  our  enemies.  The  Indians  will  join  the 
Canadians,  and  it  will  save  both  blood  and  treasure  to  make 
our  approach  while  our  enemies  are  few  and  everything 
looks  promising.  There  are  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men  who  may  possibly  be  spared,  who  are  yet  in  this  Col- 
ony, to  assist  in  the  enterprise.  Surely  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Continental  Congress  to  prevent  your  going  forward." 

At  the  beginning  of  September  he  was  informed,  in  confi- 
dence, by  General  Washington,  that  the  latter  was  about  to 
detach  ten  or  twelve  hundred  men  on  an  expedition  into 
Canada  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  River — ^that  the  detachment 
would  march  in  two  days — and  that  new  troops,  whom 
Trumbull  was  requested  particularly  to  supply,  would  be 
wanted  to  take  the  places  of  the  troops  about  to  leave. 

*nfte«i  thooMud  ponndi  in  moner  are  wanted,  he  added,  and  "  all  the  am- 
aonition  yon  oan  apare,  for  it  cannot  be  had  in  New-York,  even  in  the  amaUeat 
qnantitj." 
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With  this  call  Trumbull  immediatelj  complied — and  pc^ 
haps  the  more  cheerfully,  inasmuch  as  his  own  feelings,  about 
this  time,  were  very  much  gratified  by  the  appointment  of 
his  son  Jonathan  to  the  post  of  Paymaster  General  for  the 
Northern  Army.  "  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  him," 
he  upon  this  occasion  wrote  to  General  Schuyler — "  to  your 
kind  assistance  and  countenance.  I  trust  he  will  discharge 
his  duties  so  as  to  meet  your  approbation,  and  merit  your 
recommendation  to  the  Honorable  General  Congress  of  the 
United  Colonies  in  America,  that  he  may  meet  a  fit  reward 
for  his  fatigue,  risk,  expense,  and  service." 

Ilcaring  alx)ut  this  time  that  some  jealousies  had  arisen 
between  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  troops— and  receiv- 
ing letters  which  complained  of  General  Schuyler,  and  even 
of  the  generalship,  to  some  extent,  of  Montgomery — ^Trum- 
bull interposed,  and  with  good  success,  to  restore  harmony. 
He  replied,  in  soothing  strains,  to  the  remonstrants.  "It  is 
unhappy,"  he  wrote  to  Congress,  and  to  Washington — "that 
jealousies  should  be  excited,  or  disputes  of  any  sort  be  liti- 
gated between  any  of  the  Colonies,  to  disunite  them  at  a  time 
when  our  liberty,  our  property,  and  our  all  is  at  stake.  *  * 
If  our  enemies  prevail,  which  can  happen  only  by  our  dis- 
union, our  jealousies  will  appear  then  altogether  groundless^ 
and  all  our  disputed  claims  of  no  value  to  either  side." 

But  the  information  which  now  most  disquieted  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  that  which  related  to  sickness  among  the  troops  at 
the  North.  It  was  indeed  distressing.  Their  treatment,  he 
heard  from  Dr.  Young,  wiis  "  not  what  it  should  be,"  and  his 
particular  instructions  on  this  matter  were  sought.  "  Let  the 
sick  be  placed  where  they  will  find  good  water,"  he  re- 
sponded— "let  them  be  supplied  with  good  milk.  More 
tents  will  soon  reach  them  from  New  York.  I  will  send 
them  on  more  beeves.  I  doubt  not  it  will  recover  many  of 
them,  to  find  they  are  going  into  action  I "  Special  relief 
having  been  voted  by  Connecticut,  both  for  the  soldiers  sick 
at  Ticonderoga  and  vicinity,  and  for  those  who  were  on  the 
road  home — to  be  paid  for  by  this  State,  if  not  met  from  the 
purse  of  the  United  Colonies — Trumbull  looked  to  its  appli- 
cation.   He  had  every  direction  enforced.    It  was  but  the 
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beginning  of  humane  attention  on  bis  part  towards  suffering 
soldiers  of  the  Bevolutionary  Army — as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  fully  to  observe. 

Hearing  from  Schuyler  in  November  that  affairs  then 
looked  promising  at  the  North,  he  wrote  him  a  characteristic 
letter. 

"It  18  matter  for  an  abundant  rejoicing,**  he  says — "  that  the  Goyern- 
ment  is  in  the  hands  ci  Him  who  is  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  doth 
aB  thinga  right;  and  while  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  this  land,  may 
faia  paopk  be  instructed  and  learn  righteousnesa  While  the  United 
Ooloiiies  do  sincerely  lament  the  unhappy  necessity  of  taking  up  arms, 
tilery  at  the  same  time  may  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  for  the  success  of 
flioae  arms ;  which,  if  they  do,  is  an  argument  to  support  our  hope  of 
Mart  ^roBpetity,  I  do  therefore  reecho  my  hearty  congratulations  on 
your  kind  &¥or  of  the  7th  instant — and  am  in  hope  of  securing  and  de- 
hadSng  the  province  of  Quebec  in  their  own  and  our  interest,  and  there- 
by to  drcomTent  the  mischievous  design  of  rendering  that,  and  the  sav- 
nnder  its  influence,  a  scourge  and  ruin  to  the  present  rightful  pos- 
of  these  (Jolonies.** 

November  seventeenth,  he  received,  by  special  express,  the 
news  that  "on  Friday,  the  third  instant,  the  strong  fortress 
of  St  John  was  surrendered  to  the  American  arms."  It  was 
followed  soon  by  a  letter  from  Schuyler,  informing  him  of  the 
taking  of  Montreal.  Glorious  news  was  this  indeed  to  him 
who  had  so  earnestly  toiled  for  the  invasion  of  Canada! 
"The  events  announced,"  he  wrote  to  Congress  then — "are 
argoments  of  praise  to  the  Supreme  Director  of  all  events ! " 

17 


CHAPTER  IVI. 
1775. 

Tbuubull  supplies  the  Camp  at  Boston  with  fresh  troop*  and  •tores. 
Some  of  the  powder  he  sent  told  at  Banker  HilL  His  dangbtor  Taith 
an  eye-witness  of  this  battle.  Its  fatal  effeot  npon  her.  TraaabuU's 
oonduot  upon  her  death.  He  sends  foroes,  under  Oan.  Woo«t«r,  and 
supplies,  to  New  York.  His  difficxilty  at  this  time  in  procuring  euppliet 
He  proclaims  an  embargo.  He  recommends  Congress  to  appoint  a 
National  Fast — which  is  done.  He  objects  to  their  renewed  Petition 
to  the  Sing,  hut  on  other  points  harmonizes  with  their  action.  Con* 
gross  highly  commends  his  course.  He  congratulates  Wasbingtcm 
upon  his  appointment  as  Consmander  in  chief.  Washington's  r«ply.  ▲ 
difficulty  among  Connecticut  officers  on  Putnam's  promotion  to  the 
post  of  Brigadier  Oeneral.  Spencer  resigns.  Trumbull's  prudent 
management  of  the  case.  His  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  His 
letter  to  Spencer.  Its  soothiDg  effect.  Spencer  returns  again  to  thd 
Army. 

We  turn  to  contemplate  Trumbull  now,  during  the  year 
1775,  in  other  departments  of  the  War. 

The  Battle  of  Lexington,  as  we  have  shown,  roused  him  to 
great  activity  in  providing  for  the  relief  of  Boston.  This 
relief  he  continued  to  afford.  To  the  troops  from  Connecti- 
cut already  in  camp  under  Putnam  and  Spencer,  he  soon 
added  most  of  the  regiment  under  Parsons — which  he  ordered 
on  from  New  London,  and  supplied  with  ammunition  from 
the  Colony  stores — ^besides  sending  to  Cambridge  "  with  the 
greatest  possible  secrecy  and  despatch,"  sixty  barrels  of 
powder — all  that  could  possibly  then  be  spared  from  Con- 
necticut— together  with  a  small  quantity  obtained  from 
New  Jersey.  He  sent  cloth  also  to  Putnam  for  forty 
tents. 

Some  of  that  powder  told  in  June  at  Bunker  Hill — ^in  that 
deadly  fire  of  small  arms  which  twice  totally  broke  the  Brit- 
ish lines,  and  precipitated  them  back  to  their  landing  plaoe^ 
with  more  than  one  thousand  of  their  dead  left  on  the  field 
of  strife — a  majestic  and  tremendous  scene,  with  its  blaae  of 
more  than  five  hundred  houses  in  Charlestown,  added  to  die 
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continiial  blase  and  roar  of  artillery — a  scene  whose  havoc, 
in  fall  view  firom  the  heights  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood, 
was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  intensely  agitated  spectators — 
and  among  the  rest,  pardcnlarly,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Oovemor  Trumbull  himself.  To  her,  as  we  have  heretofore 
intimated,  the  spectacle  proved  fatal. 

*'Aboat  noon  of  that  day** — the  day  of  the  battle — writes  Ck>lonel 
John  T^mmbnll — ^*  I  had  a  momentary  interview  with  my  &yorite  sister, 
^km  wUb  of  Cokmol,  afterwards  Gkn.  Huntington,  whose  regiment  was  on 
Hi  BUtfch  to  join  the  army.  The  novelty  of  military  scenes  excited  great 
cnrioiHj  throoglioat  the  country,  and  my  sister  was  one  of  a  party  of 
yomig  friends  who  were  attracted  to  visit  the  Army  before  Boston.  She 
a  woman  of  deep  and  affectionate  sensibility,  and  the  moment  of  her 
raa  most  unfortonate.  She  found  herself  surrounded,  not  by  **  the 
and  dnsamstanoe  of  glorious  war,^  but  in  the  midst  of  all  its  hor- 
rible realitiea  She  saw  too  clearly  the  life  of  danger  and  hardship  upon 
widch  her  husband  and  her  fitvorite  brother  had  entered,  and  it  overcame 
her  strong,  but  too  sensitive  mind.  She  became  deranged,  and  died  the 
iriknnng  November  at  Dedham.* 

A  sad  event  indeed — sad  to  all  her  friends — ^but  especially 
ao  to  her  husband,  her  brother,  and  to  her  dealing  father — 
to  all  of  whom  it  gave  the  most  poignant  grief — ^for  she  was 
m  lady  whose  ''  benevolence,  obligingness,  and  affection,"  in 
libeir  estimation — as  was  expressed  by  her  husband  subse- 
quently, in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law  Joseph — were 
^without  a  parallel." — "You  have  seen,"  he  adds,  "the 
tlioiiaand  agreeable  and  tender  scenes  in  which  I  have  passed 
with  the  dear  partner  of  my  soul,  your  lovely  sister.  The 
law  of  kindness  was  ever  on  her  tongue  and  heart — but  she 
is  gone— ^and  gone,  I  trust,  to  scenes  of  uninterrupted  bliss. 
My  tears  must  and  will  flow."* 

*The  foDowing  is  Gov.  Tmmbnll^s  entry,  in  his  own  Family  Bible,  of  his 
JiTigbtwr  Faith*!  death  :— 

''lititk  d,  at  Ded.  Fridaf  Morning,  %U\  Nov,  1775.*' 
*"I  thank  the  God  of  all  meroies,"  he  oontinaea,  **that  I  have  hope  in  my 
flMNuning.  Your  darling  slater  I  all  along  pleased  myself  would  be  restored.  If 
It  ooold  have  been  convenient  for  my  dear  sonf  to  have  taken  a  last  parting  look 
it  Ui  doar  mother,  I  ahonld  have  been  glad — ^hia  presence  might  have  soothed 
■•  bnt  it  could  not  weU  be." 
fOoL  Jabei  Hontington— only  child  left  on  the  decease  of  the  mother,  and  at 
tfana  at  Lebanon  with  hia  Grandfiither.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Ct,  not  many 
ago— In  high  estimation  ibr  hia  worth. 
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But  though  the  joy  which  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  nni- 
versally  inspired  in  the  American  heart,  was  in  the  bosom  of 
CK>yemor  Trumbull  somewhat  clouded  by  the  melancholy 
association  of  that  contest  with  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daugh- 
ter, yet,  in  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  this  loss 
did  not  lead  him  in  the  least  ''to  temporize  with  his  affeiction.'' 
He  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  bereavement.  Early  in 
October  he  had  written  for  his  daughter's  husband  to  leave 
the  army,  if  possible,  and  visit  her  at  Norwich,  where  she 
then  was.  "  She  is  very  low  in  her  spirits,  and  unwell,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  really  much  concerned  for  her."  But,  though 
sorely  afflicted,  he  wiped  "  the  honorable  dew  "  from  oflF  his 
cheeks.  He  gave  Christian  allayment  to  his  grief — and  kept 
steadily  on  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties— in  which 
sphere  we  turn  again  to  view  him. 

We  have  seen  him  raising  forces  and  supplies  for  the  East 
We  find  him  at  the  same  time,  doing  the  same  thing  for  an 
opposite  quarter — for  New- York — where,  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Governor  Tryon,  disaffection  to  the  American 
cause  began  openly  to  appear — where  the  avowal  of  a  deter- 
mination to  join  the  King's  standard  was  made,  it  was  re- 
ported, with  impunity — and  where  four  British  r^ments— 
to  take  advantage  of  the  disaffection,  secure  the  city,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  Hudson  river — were  daily  ex- 
pected. Trumbull,  therefore,  in  June,  sent  thither  a  body 
of  seventeen  hundred  troops  under  General  Wooster,  that 
had  already  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  Connecticut,  and 
stationed  at  Greenwich,  Stamford,  and  elsewhere  along  the 
coast  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New-York  had  applied  to  him 
for  this  force.  Wooster  had  informed  him  of  his  readiness 
to  march,  and  solicited  orders.  But  a  New- York  Commit- 
tee— though  gratcftil  for  his  "kindness,"  they  said,  "in  send- 
ing troops  for  their  assistance" — ^yet  requested  him  to  direot 
their  encampment  on  the  frontiers  of  Connecticut.  Trumbull, 
however,  did  not  heed  a  caution  which  he  deemed  somewhal 
timorous,  but  sent  the  divisions  on  to  Harlem,  where  they 
served  a  most  valuable  end  in  overawing  the  enemies  of  th^ 
American  cause,  and  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  its  fiiendft 
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A  part  of  them — ^four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  Wooster 
in  person — ^passed  over  to  Long  Island — and  there,  while 
aiding  to  guard  exposed  points  from  the  cruisers  of  the  en- 
emy, and  to  assist  defenceless  inhabitants  in  removing  their 
cattle  and  crops  to  places  of  security,  were  carefully  supplied 
by  Trumbull  himself  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  with  the 
vital  article  of  powder.* 

This  supply,  as  well  as  that  of  provisions,  clothing,  and 
refreshments,  both  for  the  entire  force  of  Wooster  and  for 
the  Connecticut  Line  near  Boston — as  well  for  present  as  in 
anticipation  of  future  military  operations — gave  Governor 
Trumbull  much  anxiety. 

Provisions  of  every  kind,  on  account  of  the  demands  that 
had  already  been  made  for  the  army,  were  just  at  this  time 
very  scarce — and  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  there- 
fore, he  proclaimed  an  embargo  on  wheat,  rye,  Indian  oom, 
pork,  bee^  live  cattle,  peas,  beans,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  flour, 
and  every  kind  of  meal,  except  necessary  stores  for  vessels 
bound  to  sea.  This  embargo,  the  Governor  was  to  see  en- 
forced— and  one  of  its  features,  particularly,  which  shows 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment,  added  much  to  his 
labor.  By  act  of  Assembly,  the  power  and  privilege  was 
reserved  to  himself  of  giving  permits  for  exportation,  such 
aa  he  should  judge  necessary  and  expedient,  in  case  of  the 
public  service — a  power  and  discretion,  which,  as  we  might 
cite  numerous  examples  to  prove,  he  exercised  with  com- 
mendable prudence,  care,  and  benevolence. 

Meantime,  while  Trumbull  was  thus  busy  with  public 

*  '*  Samt  day,  at  eleven  o'clock, "  he  wrote  Washington,  August  eleventh — 
"  I  reoelved  a  letter  from  Brigadier  General  Wooster,  dated  the  9th,  at  the  OvHtcr 
Fonda,  on  Long  Island.  He  had  with  him  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides 
militia,  deaigning  to  preaeire  the  stock  at  that  place.  The  people  on  the  Island 
had  left  it.  He  applied  to  me  for  three  hundred  poundn  of  powder,  before  I  had 
BMde  my  anawer  and  order  for  the  powder— which  I  gave,  notwithstanding  our 
•ihaoated  condition.  On  receipt  of  youis,  I  inserted  an  extract  Arom  it,  for  his 
ofaaenration. 

**!  am  informed  a  quantity  of  powder  for  the  camp  is  to  be  at  Hartford  this 
•vetting,  and  more  to  follow  soon.  We  have  more  lately  arrived,  which  is  daily 
•xpeoted.  I  nqneat  yonr  direction,  that  of  the  next  quantity  that  comes  to 
Hartford,  there  may  be  lodged  there  so  much  as  you  shall  judge  expedient.    Of 

what  IB  ezpeeted  to  arrive  in  the  meanUme,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  your 
It 

IT 
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duties,  the  National  Congress  was  in  session,  and  Wasldng- 
ton  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
Army.  To  Congress,  therefore,  he  transmitted  full  informa- 
tion of  the  transactions  in  Connecticut,  and,  as  he  had  done 
at  their  former  session,  gave  much  useful  counsel,  and  stimu- 
lated patriotic  action.  Among  other  things  he  recommended 
to  this  Body  the  appointment  of  a  Fast — "throughout  all 
the  distressed  American  Colonies" — and  his  recommendation 
was  adopted.  "  On  that  solemn  day,"  he  wrote,  therefore,  to 
President  Hancock — "  in  which  you  have  called  the  Inhab- 
itants of  all  the  English  Colonies  on  this  Continent^  to  hu- 
miliation, fasting  and  prayer,  may  the  Almighty  and  most 
merciful  governor  of  the  World  hear  the  voice  of  his  People, 
and  His  ears  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  supplications — 
redeem  them  from  all  their  iniquities; — ^grant  an  answer  of 
Peace ;  and  convince  our  enemies  of  their  mistaken  meas- 
ures, and  of  their  injurious  and  vain  attempts  to  deprive  us 
and  unborn  millions  of  that  inestimable  Heavenly  Gift  of 
Freedom  and  Liberty  I " 

To  all  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Congress  Trumbull 
gave  his  unqualified  assent,  save  to  their  renewed  Petition  to 
the  King.  This  seemed  to  his  independent  heart  too  humble 
in  its  tone.  "  Were  all  the  political  heads  joined  in  framing 
it?" — he  inquired  of  Eliphalet  Dyer,  one  of  the  Delegates 
then  in  Congress.  "Doth  it  not  express  supererogatory  love 
for  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Mother  Country  ?  Does  it 
not  show  a  love  to  our  brethren  more  than  to  ourselves,  and 
that  the  more  we  are  beaten,  the  better  we  shall  be  ?  It  may 
be  received  very  graciously,  but  cannot  constitutionally 
reach  the  royal  ear."  This  was  the  only  instance,  however, 
of  disagreement  between  Trumbull  and  the  Congress  of  his 
countrymen  at  Philadelphia.  Upon  other  points  their  senti- 
ments were  in  closest  harmony — and  of  Trumbull's  manage- 
ment of  the  War,  here  at  its  outbreak,  so  far  as  his  own  serv- 
ices were  concerned,  Congress  entertained  the  most  exalted 
opinion — and  took  pains  to  express  it 

"We  are  happy"  wrote  him  from  Philadelphia,  June 
twenty-sixth,  the  Delegates  from  Connecticut — "we  are 
happy  to  find  that  every  measure  within  your  power  for  the 
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public  good  has  been  xiniformly  pursued  by  you,  and  that 
the  advice  from  the  Congress  has  been  rather  as  approving 
than  as  directing  your  conduct.  You  will  by  this  express 
X60eive  a  letter  from  the  President,  informing  you  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Washington  and  other  General  Offi- 
oerS)  and  by  unanimous  order  of  the  Congress  expressing  the 
high  sense  they  have  of  your  important  services  to  the  United  Coir 
cnies  at  this  important  crisis/^^ 

"  I  have  to  express,"  wrote  Trumbull  to  President  Han- 
oock,  in  response  to  his  flattering  communication — ''  the  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  it  gives  me  to  find  that  my  endeav- 
OTB  to  serve  the  common  cause  of  our  bleeding  country  in 
this  day  of  unnatural  Darkness,  meets  the  approbation  of  the 
Honorable  Greneral  Congress  of  these  United  Colonies.  I 
am  sensible  that  care  and  zeal  for  the  defence  of  American 
liberty,  attract  the  attention  and  regard  of  the  Honorable 
Members  of  that  august  Body,  whose  wisdom  and  prudence, 
patience,  time  and  labours,  are  exercised  and  employed  for 
its  security.  I  do  most  sincerely  thank  them  for  their  kind 
wishes.  Who  of  us  wish  to  live  in  a  land  where  Virtue  may 
not  dwell  ? — ^The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country 
justly  deserve  the  utmost  exertion  of  all  my  abilities." 

The  appointment  of  Washington,  in  June,  to  the  chief 
command,  was  received  by  Trumbull  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion. "It  will  answer  great  and  salutary  purposes,  such  is  his 
character" — ^he  said.  And  he  immediately  wrote  him  a  con- 
gratulatory letter — which,  filled  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  day,  and  tinged  with  the  writer's  religious  cast  of  mind, 
warmly  wishes  him  every  success,  and  invokes  Providence 
on  his  side. 

"Suffer  me,**  he  proceeds,  "to  join  in  congratulating  you  on  your  ap- 
pointment to  be  General  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  raised, 
cr  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  American  Liberty.  Men  who  have 
tested  fireedom,  and  who  have  fblt  their  personal  rights,  are  not  easily 
teni^t  to  bear  with  encroachments  on  either,  or  brought  to  submit 
to  Of^nession.  Virtue  ought  always  to  be  made  the  object  of  govern- 
moat;  justice  ia  firm  and  permanent*'    *    * 

"Hie  Honorable  Congress  have  proclaimed  a  Fast  to  be  observed  by 
•Am  inbabitaate  of  all  the  English  Colonies  on  this  continent,  to  stand  be- 
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lore  the  Lord  in  one  day,  with  public  hamiliatioii,  fitting,  and  pnyov  ^ 
deplore  our  many  sins,  to  offer  up  our  joint  supplicationB  to  God,  lor 
IbrgiTeness,  and  for  his  merciful  interposition  for  us  in  this  day  of  un- 
natural darkness  and  distress. 

"  They  have,  with  one  united  Toice,  appointed  you  to  the  high  station 
you  possess.  The  supreme  Director  of  all  events  has  caused  a  wonder* 
fbl  union  of  hearts  and  counsels  to  suUnst  amongst  us. 

*'  Now  therefore,  be  strong  and  very  courageous.  May  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel  shower  down  the  blessings  of  his  divine  providenoe  on 
you,  give  you  wisdom  and  fortitude,  cover  your  head  In  the  day  of  bat- 
tle and  danger,  add  success,  convince  our  enemies  of  their  mistaken 
measures,  and  that  all  their  attempts  to  deprive  these  colonies  of  their 
inestimable  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  are  iigurious  and  vain." 

'*  Allow  me,  Sir,^*  wrote  Washington  in  reply,  **to  return  you  my  an- 
cere  thanks  for  the  kind  wishes  and  favorable  sentiments  expressed  ni 
yours  of  the  thirteenth  instant  As  the  cause  of  our  conmum  country 
calls  us  both  to  an  active  and  dangerous  duty,  I  trust  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  wisely  orders  the  afllairs  of  men,  will  enable  us  to  dischaiige 
it  with  fidelity  and  success.  The  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and  fres 
people  has  raised  you  to  deserved  eminence.  That  the  blessinga  of 
health,  and  the  still  greater  blessing  of  long  continuing  to  govern  sodi  a 
people,  may  be  yours,  is  the  sincere  wish,  Sir,  of  yours,  Ac.** 

Thus  beautifully  did  the  two  patriots — ^Trumbull  and 
Washington — at  the  very  outset  of  our  War  for  Independ- 
ence, commence  an  intercourse,  which,  as  the  emergencies  of 
the  struggle  brought  them  more  and  more  together,  cement- 
ed soon  into  the  closest  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Upon  Trumbull — "  one  of  the  firmest  patriots  and  best  men 
that  his  country  has  produced,"  says  Sparks — "Greneral 
Washington  relied  as  one  of  his  main  pillars  of  support" 
A  remark  signally  true  1  Upon  no  one,  we  think  it  can  most 
safely  be  affirmed,  was  the  Father  of  his  Country  destined  to 
lean  so  much,  for  aid  and  counsel,  as  on  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  The  voices  of  both,  as  if  they  "  had  been  in- 
corporate," were  to  sound  ever  on  one  glorious  key  of  patri- 
otism. Emphatically,  their  "  double  bosoms  "  were  "  to  seem 
to  wear  one  heart" 

At  the  same  time  with  congratulation  to  Washington  upon 
his  appointment  to  the  chief  command,  Trumbull  had  an  op- 
posite duty — one  of  condolence  and  conciliation — ^to  perfbim 
towards  other  distinguished  officers  in  the  American  Annj. 
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Under  the  new  cstablisliment  by  Congress,  General  Spencer 
and  General  Wooster  of  Connecticut  had  been  both  super- 
seded in  rank  by  the  promotion  of  Israel  Putnam — ^their 
inferior  in  grade  in  the  Colonial  service — ^to  the  post  of  Briga- 
dier-General. 

This  procedure  touched  military  pride  in  its  most  sensi- 
tive point,  and  led  Spencer,  among  others,  to  quit  the  army 
in  disgust  A  warm  remonstrance  in  his  favor,  irom  about 
forty-five  officers,  followed  his  resignation — ^in  which  they 
deprecated,  '^  as  injurious  to  the  morals,  good  order,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops,"  that  alteration  in  rank  by  which  the 
first  in  command  of  the  Connecticut  forces  at  Roxbury — who 
was  "respected  by  his  officers,  and  loved  by  his  soldiers" — 
was  "degraded,"  they  said,  from  his  position.  And  they 
called  on  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  interfere 
for  their  own  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  afironted  Gen- 
eral. The  Assembly  at  once  instructed  Trumbull  to  urge 
Spencer  to  return  to  the  Army,  and  to  acquaint  Congress 
with  the  circumstances.  He  was  to  express  to  this  Body  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  held  both  Spencer  and  Wooster — 
to  state  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  injustice  in  appointments 
done  to  those  officers,  but  to  testify  at  the  same  time  to  "  the 
nngular  merit"  of  General  Putnam — and  to  request  Con- 
gress, if  practicable,  "  to  devise  some  method  of  obviating 
the  probable  inconveniences  that  might  ensue." 

This  delicate  duty  Trumbull  discharged  with  fidelity. 

'*  I  am  desired  by  the  Assembly,**  he  wrote  tbe  Delegates  in  Congress 
fttMn  Connecticut,  July  seventh — **  to  acquaint  you  that  Gen' "  Wooster 
and  Spencer  are  held  in  great  estimation  by  them,  and  by  the  officers 
and  troopa  under  their  command.  And  firom  the  intelligence  lately  re- 
eeivcd  firom  the  army,  they  are  under  some  apprehensions  that  great 
iDOoaYenience  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  alteration  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  rank  and  station  of  those  generala  At  the  same  time  they 
have  the  highest  sense  of  Gen.  Putnam's  singular  merit  and  services, 
and  request,  if  it  be  practicable,  that  some  method  may  be  devised  to 
obriate  the  difficulties  that  are  apprehended.**  We  wish  the  order 
already  adopted  with  our  generals,  he  further  said— "had  been  pre- 
ferred, and  fear  Generals  Wooster  and  Spencer  will  think  they  have  rear 
■on  to  complain.  Indeed  we  should  rather  have  expected  that  a  matter 
of  10  much  delicacy  would  have  been  first  submitted  to  the  approbation 
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of  the  Assembly,  before  it  was  finally  fixed.    However,  we  will  do  tlii 
best  we  can  to  prevent  its  being  any  prejudice  to  the  flervice.** 

While  thus  using  his  influence  with  Ccmgress  in  &yor  of 
Spencer,  and  to  satisfy  his  troops,  Trumbull  also  dealt  di- 
rectly and  earnestly  with  the  General  himself  He  wrote  to 
him.  He  had  a  long  conference  with  him  at  his  own  house 
at  Lebanon.  *'  By  the  love  of  his  native  land,"  he  conjured 
him — as  the  General  Assembly  requested — "  to  call  to  mind 
the  signal  affection  of  his  country  towards  him,  so  often  testr 
ified,"  and  "not  precipitately  to  resign  his  command." 
Such  a  course,  he  assured  him,  would  distress  troops  that 
were  "  attached  to  him  by  the  warmest  affection  and  duty," 
and  would  "give  great  dissatis&ction  and  anxiety  to  his 
country,  which  had  placed,  and  continued  to  place  high  am- 
fidence  in  his  wisdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  military  skilL'' 

This  soothing  treatment  had  its  effect  General  Spencer- 
bearing  with  him  grateful  letters  from  Trumbull  to  Wash* 
ington — ^was  pursuaded  to  return  to  the  army — a  course- 
considering  that  he  was  now  to  serve  under  an  officer  whom 
he  had  himself  formerly  commanded — ^which  was  higUy 
creditable  to  his  patriotism,  and  which  at  the  same  time  id* 
fleeted  honor  on  the  man  who  so  pleasantly  had  oondliafted 
his  pride,  vindicated  his  reputation,  and  ensured  the  contin»> 
ance  of  his  valuable  services  to  his  native  land. 


CHAPTER   IVII. 
1775. 

▲  Oovvoiz.  of  Safety  organised  to  aid  GovarDor  Trumbull.  The  sessions 
of  this  CounoiU  and  Trumbull's  efficiency  as  its  Head  He  continues 
active  in  fVimishing  troops  and  supplies.  He  is  appointed  by  Congress 
to  confer  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  about  the 
army.  A  difference  between  himself  and  Gen.  Washington  in  regard 
to  certain  new  IcTiee.  Correspondence  concerning  it  It  is  happily 
reconciled. 

Fboh  the  time  of  Washington's  appointment  to  the  chief 
OiHmnand,  on  the  close  of  the  year  1775 — the  main  American 
Army  lay  encamped  around  Boston — ^hemming  the  British 
troops  within  the  city  by  land,  and  strengthening  itself,  after 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  for  further  collision  with  the  foe — 
and  Trumbull,  as  before,  continued  to  contribute  all  in  his 
power  towards  furnishing  it  with  troops  and  supplies.  He 
kad  now — ^to  unite  with  him  in  his  arduous  task — a  Council 
9f  Safsty^  as  it  was  termed — which,  at  the  May  session  of  the 
Cbneral  Assembly,  had  been  appointed  to  aid  the  Governor, 
when  the  Legislature  was  not  sitting,  in  directing  the  marches 
and  stations  of  troops,  and  in  supplying  them  "  with  every 
matter  and  thing  that  should  be  needful."  The  Govenior 
was  empowered  to  convene  this  Council  on  all  important 
oocasions — ^and  five  of  them  might  form  a  quorum  to  do 
business  in  all  cases  where  great  dispatch  was  required.* 

Oovemeur  Morris — writing  of  his  own  duties  as  Head  of 
Committees  in  the  C!ontinental  Congress — remarks,  that  "  the 
Chairman  received  and  answered  all  letters  and  other  appli- 
cations, took  every  step  which  he  deemed  essential,  prepared 
reports,  gave  orders,  and  the  like,  and  merely  took  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Committee  into  a  chamber,  and  for  the  form's  sake 
made  the  needful  communications,  and  received  their  appro- 

*Ita  flnt  memben  were  Matthew  Qriswold,  William  Pitkin,  Roger  Sherman^ 
Alnaham  Davenport,  William  Williams,  Titus  Hosmer,  Bei^jamin  Payne,  Oen. 
James  Wadsworth,  Beijamln  Huntington,  William  HillhooBe,  Thaddens  Burr, 
MaKhaniel  Wales  Jr.,  Daniel  Sherman,  and  Andrew  Adama— fourteen  in  alL 
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bation,  which  was  given  of  course.  Necessity,"  he  adds, 
''  preserving  the  democratical  forms,  assumed  the  monarchical 
substance  of  business."  This  description  applies,  in  good 
degree,  to  Trumbull's  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
Council  of  Safety.  He  convened  them  often  during  the 
War — in  fact,  for  their  Body,  a  prodigious  number  of  times — 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  all — upon  each  one  of  which 
days  he  vxis  himself  personally  present  I  He  consulted  with 
them  carefully.  They  were  men,  undoubtedly,  of  weight 
and  wisdom.  But  lie  was  emphatically  their  leading  spirit 
He  was  the  organ  of  their  resolves — upon  him  the  great  bulk 
of  duty  devolved. 

So  we  find  him,  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, executing  in  person  the  business  of  furnishing  troops 
and  of  procuring  and  forwarding  supplies — ^now  flour,  par- 
ticularly from  Norwich* — now,  from  various  quarters,  beef 
and  pork — now  blankets — now  arms — ^but  especially,  at  all 
times,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  procure  it,  powder — 
the  manufacture  of  which  vital  commodity  he  stimulated 
through  committees  appointed  to  collect  saltpetre,  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  "  The  necessities  of  the  army  are  so  great  ^ 
for  this  article,  wrote  Washington  to  him  almost  constantly 
at  this  time — "that  all  that  can  be  spared  should  be  fijr- 
warded  with  the  utmost  expedition." — "Soon  as  your  ex- 
pected supply  of  powder  arrives,"  wrote  his  son  in  law  Colo- 
nel  Huntington  from   Cambridge,  August  fourteenth — "I 

*  **  There  are/'  he  wrote  Washington,  July  seventeenth — **  thirteen  bnndrad 
and  ninety-nine  barrels  of  flour  come  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Jedcdiah  Hantinf- 
ton,  of  Norwich,  for  the  iise  of  the  army,  which  I  have  ordered  fbrwaid. 
The  busy  season  with  the  farmers  renders  its  speedy  transportation  difBonlL 
Please  to  advise  of  the  need  of  hurry,  and  where  it  shall  be  ordered  to  bt 
delivered. 

**  Our  Assembly  supplied  M(\jor-Gcncral  Schuyler  with  fifteen  thousand  pomidt 
in  cash,  and  forty  barrels  of  another  necessary  article.  The  brig  Nanoy,  ThomM 
Davis,  master,  which  arrived  at  Stonington  with  molasses,  is  removed  to  Nor- 
wich. She  hath  on  board  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  gallons.  The  Commll* 
tee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence,  I  trust,  will  take  proper  oare  reapootiqf 
both  vessel  and  cargo. 

'*  The  road  by  my  door  being  the  nearest  for  post-riding  fh>m  Cambridge  to 
Philadelphia,  I  shall  be  obliged,  whenever  your  Excellency  has  occasion  to 
to  that  city,  if  the  rider  may  be  directed  this  way,  and  oall  on  me,  for  the 
venienoe  of  any  despatches  I  may  have  oooasion  to  forward  by  him. 
has  passed  thla  way  more  than  onoe.'' 
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imagine  General  Putnam  will  kick  up  a  dust.  lie  has  got 
one  floating  battery  launched,  and  another  on  the  stocks.'' 
The  powder  was  sent — at  one  time  six  large  wagon  loads — 
and  at  the  same  time  two  more  for  New  York,  on  account 
of  an  expected  attack  in  that  direction.*  "Our  medicine 
chests  will  soon  be  exhausted,"  wrote  Iluntington  at  the  same 
time.  The  medicine  chests  were  replenished.  And  belore 
September,  Trumbull  had  so  completely  drained  his  own 
State  of  the  materials  for  war,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
Washington,  and  inform  him  that  he  could  not  then  allbrd 
any  more. 

As  regards  troops,  in  July  he  sent  to  tlie  Camp  at  Cam- 
bridge two  companies  of  Wooster's  regiment  that  had  been 
stationed  at  New  London — ordered  the  Colonels  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  regiments  of  the  Colony  to  march  their 
respective  forces  to  the  same  point — and  was  closely  occupied 
also  in  giving  commissions,  and  taking  measures  for  raising 
a  further  body  of  fourteen  hundred  men  that  had  been 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  to  be  formed  into 
two  regiments  of  ten  companies  each,  and  be  equipped  for 
the  special  defence  of  the  Colony.f 

*  •*  The  capital  object  of  powder,"  wrote  Richard  Henry  Lee  from  Philadelpliia 
to  Waahington,  August  flntt,  "  we  [Congress]  Luve  attended  to  as  far  as  we  could 
by  sending  yon  the  other  day  six  tons,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  propose  sending 
idz  CT  eight  tona  more,  whiuh,  wUh  the  supplies  you  may  get  ft'om  Connectieuty 
and  such  Airther  ones  flrom  here  as  future  expected  importations  may  furnish, 
will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  do  all  that  this  powerful  article  can  in  good  hands 
•eoonipliah." 

t**0n  the  lat  instant,"  he  wrote  Gen.  Washington  from  Lebanon,  July  seven- 
teenth— "I  met  the  Ilonoruble  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  to  deliberate  on  the 
nigent  and  pressing  reasons  sent  us  from  the  Massachusetts  for  an  inmicdiate 
angmentation  of  troops  from  this  Colony.  Our  Assembly  agreed  to  augment 
with  two  regiments  of  seven  hundred  men  each,  who  are  now  raising  to  join  the 
Continental  Anny.  It  was  wished  that  we  could  have  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  Congress,  or  your  Excellency,  before  we  took  this  step,  but  thought  the 
present  critical  situation  of  our  affairs  would  not  admit  the  delay  of  obtaining  it. 
Since  your  arrival  at  Cump  before  Boston,  views  and  considerations  of  their  sitn- 
•tion  and  oirctimstauces  I  shall  gladly  be  advised  of,  and  sluill  attend  your  re- 
q[aest  for  the  hastening  and  marching  the  men."  % 

}Two  days  after  the  letter  fh>m  which  we  have  just  quoted  was  written,  a 
^  direction  of  the  Congress,"  which  Trumbull  was  anticipating,  passed  that  Body. 
Bat  it  was  needless  as  regards  his  action,  as  the  following  passage  fh>m  a  letter 
hj  him  to  Washington,  dated  July  tliirty-first,  shows. 

*'By  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  ll^th  instant,"  he  says,  '*  it  is  recommended 
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bation,  which  was  given  of  course.  Necessity,"  he  adds, 
''  preserving  the  democratical  forms,  assumed  the  monarchical 
substance  of  business."  This  description  applies,  in  good 
degree,  to  Trumbull's  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Connecticat 
Council  of  Safety.  He  convened  them  often  during  the 
War — ^in  fact,  for  their  Body,  a  prodigious  number  of  times — 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  all — upon  each  one  of  which 
days  he  vxis  himself  personally  present  I  He  consulted  with 
them  carefully.  They  were  men,  undoubtedly,  of  weight 
and  wisdom.  But  he  was  emphatically  their  leading  spirit 
He  was  the  organ  of  their  resolves — upon  him  the  great  bulk 
of  duty  devolved. 

So  we  find  him,  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, executing  in  person  the  business  of  furnishing  troopsi 
and  of  procuring  and  forwarding  supplies — ^now  flour,  par* 
ticularly  from  Norwich* — now,  from  various  quarters,  beef 
and  pork — now  blankets — now  arms — ^but  especially,  at  all 
times,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  procure  it,  powder — 
the  manufacture  of  which  vital  commodity  he  stimulated 
through  committees  appointed  to  collect  saltpetre,  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  "The  necessities  of  the  army  are  so  great" 
for  this  article,  wrote  Washington  to  him  almost  constantly 
at  this  time — "that  all  that  can  be  spared  should  be  for- 
warded with  the  utmost  expedition." — "Soon  as  your  ex- 
pected supply  of  powder  arrives,"  wrote  his  son  in  law  Colo- 
nel Huntington  from   Cambridge,  August  fourteenth — "I 

*  "  There  are/'  he  wrote  Washington^  July  seventeenth — "  thirteen  bandnd 
and  ninety-nine  barrels  of  flour  oomo  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Jedediah  Hnntiof- 
ton,  of  Norwich,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  which  I  have  ordered  forward. 
The  busy  season  with  the  farmers  renders  its  speedy  transportation  difflonlL 
Please  to  advise  of  the  need  of  hurry,  and  where  it  shall  be  ordered  to  bt 
delivered. 

"  Our  Assembly  supplied  M^jor-Gcneral  Schuyler  with  fifteen  thousand  ponndt 
in  cash,  and  forty  barrels  of  another  necessary  article.  The  brig  Nanoy,  ThomM 
Davis,  master,  which  arrived  at  Stonington  with  molasses,  is  removed  to  Nor- 
wich. She  hath  on  board  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  gallons.  The  Comndfe* 
tee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence,  I  trust,  will  take  proper  oare  retpoetiqf 
both  vessel  and  cargo. 

'*  The  road  by  my  door  being  the  nearest  for  post-riding  fh>m  Cambridge  to 
Philadelphia,  I  shall  bo  obliged,  whenever  your  Excellency  has  occasion  to 
to  that  dty,  if  the  rider  may  be  directed  this  way,  and  call  on  me,  for  the 
venience  of  any  despatches  I  may  have  oooasion  to  forward  by  him. 
has  passed  this  way  more  than  once.'* 
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imagine  General  Putnam  will  kick  up  a  dust.  lie  has  got 
one  floating  battery  launched,  and  another  on  the  stocks." 
The  powder  was  sent — at  one  time  six  large  wagon  loads — 
and  at  the  same  time  two  more  for  New  York,  on  account 
of  an  expected  attack  in  that  direction.*  "Our  medicine 
chests  will  soon  be  exhausted,"  wrote  Huntington  at  the  siune 
time.  The  medicine  chests  were  replenished.  And  before 
September,  Trumbull  had  so  completely  drained  his  own 
State  of  the  materials  for  w^ar,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
Washington,  and  inform  him  that  he  could  not  then  afford 
any  more. 

As  regards  troops,  in  July  he  sent  to  the  Camp  at  Cam- 
bridge two  companies  of  Wooster's  regiment  that  had  been 
stationed  at  New  London — ordered  the  Colonels  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  regiments  of  the  Colony  to  march  their 
respective  forces  to  the  same  point — and  was  closely  occupied 
also  in  giving  commissions,  and  taking  measures  for  raising 
a  further  body  of  fourteen  hundred  men  that  had  been 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  to  be  formed  into 
two  regiments  of  ten  companies  each,  and  be  equipped  for 
the  special  defence  of  the  Colony.f 

*  **  The  cai^tal  object  of  powder,"  wrote  Richard  Henry  Lee  from  Philadelphia 
to  Watihington,  August  flntt,  *^  wo  [Congrc8:»J  have  attended  to  as  fur  as  we  could 
by  sending  yon  the  other  day  six  tons,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  propose  sending 
idz  or  eight  tons  more,  which,  icUh  the  »upplU9  you  may  get  from  Conneeticui^ 
■ad  such  further  ones  flrom  here  as  future  expected  importations  may  furnish, 
wUI,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  do  all  that  this  powerful  article  can  in  good  hands 
■ooompUsh." 

t  **  On  the  1st  instant,"  he  wrote  Gen.  Washington  from  Lebanon,  July  seven- 
teenth— "I  met  tlio  Ilonoruble  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  to  delibcrute  on  the 
Qil^nt  and  pressing  reasons  sent  us  from  the  Massachusetts  for  an  immediate 
ftoginentation  of  troops  fW>m  this  Colony.  Our  Assembly  agreed  to  augment 
vith  two  regiments  of  seven  lumdred  men  each,  who  are  now  raising  to  join  the 
Continental  Army.  It  was  wished  that  we  could  have  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  Congress,  or  your  Excellency,  before  we  took  this  step,  but  thought  the 
preient  critical  situation  of  our  afTaiirs  would  not  admit  the  delay  of  obtmuing  it. 
Since  year  arrival  at  Camp  before  Boston,  views  and  considerations  of  their  situ- 
ation and  circumstances  I  shall  gladly  be  advised  of,  and  sluiU  attend  your  re- 
quest for  the  hastening  and  marching  tlie  men."  % 

}Two  days  after  the  letter  fh>m  which  we  have  just  quoted  was  written,  a 
^  direction  of  the  Congress,*'  which  Trumbull  was  anticipating,  passed  that  Body. 
But  it  was  needless  as  regards  his  action,  as  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
hy  him  to  Washington,  dated  July  thirty-first,  shows. 

"By  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  19th  instant,*'  he  says,  '*  it  is  recommended 
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In  September,  he  sent  to  Washington  another  body  of  new 
levies  that  had  been  stationed  to  defend  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Colony — and  in  December  was  again  engaged  in  raising  and 
forming  into  regiments,  still  another  body  of  troops — ^to  con- 
sist of  one-fourth  part  of  the  militia  of  the  Colony,  together 
with  such  able-bodied  persons,  not  included  in  any  mililia 
roll,  as  should  be  inclined  to  enlist — and  to  be  in  readiness, 
all  "as  Mmute-Men''^ — for  the  defence  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
the  United  Colonies.  For  the  support  of  the  troops  now 
mentioned,  Trumbull  was  also  engaged  in  providing  money — 
especially  for  those  in  the  service  of  the  Continent — whose 
accounts — to  the  amount  in  one  instance  of  fifty,  and  in  an- 
other of  sixty  thousand  pounds — he  transmitted,  thoroughly 
prepared,  to  Congress  for  settlement — and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  on  to  this  Body  two  Frenchmen — Perret  and  De  Plic- 
cure — who  were  proposing  to  aid  the  American  cause  by 
furnishing  military  stores. 

Thus  active  was  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  the  present 
year,  for  the  Army  around  Boston.  And  he  received  from 
Congress  signal  proof  of  their  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
and  experience  by  his  own  appointment,  in  October,  together 
with  a  few  others,  to  confer  with  a  special  committee  raised 

to  tlic  New  England  ColonicH  to  complete  the  deficiencies  in  the  regimentB  be- 
longing to  them  respectively. 

**  I  huve  not  >>een  infonned  of  any  defteicneies  in  the  number  of  troops  sent 
iVom  Connecticnt.  It  is  recommended  also  to  tliis  Colony  to  complete  and  send 
forward  to  the  Camp  before  Boston,  as  soon  as  poMiblCf  the  fourteen  hnn- 
drcd  men  lately  voted  by  our  assembly.  The  25th  inHtant  I  sent  ordon  to  the 
Colonels  of  the  last  named  regiments  to  march  forthwith  to  the  Camp  be- 
fore Boston,  by  subdivisions,  if  all  were  not  in  readiness.  I  expect  many  of  the 
companies  will  begin  their  march  this  day,  and  that  the  whole  will  move  forward 
very  soon." 

Jidy  seventh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Delegates  in  Congress  from  Connecticut,  Trum- 
bull says — "As  the  expense  wo  are  daily  incurring  is  so  very  great,  we  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  find  that  the  Continental  eunx'tncy  is  in  such  forwardness  as  to 
be  ai>plicd  to  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  furnisldng  these  troops  ;  should  this 
be  the  case,  you  will  be  so  good  a«  to  apply  fur  the  money,  and  forward  it  to  mtt 
with  all  despatch.  We  estimate  the  present  expense  at  £40,000.  It  will  be  to 
much  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  for  our  troops  stationed  at  New  Tork^ 
by  order  of  Congress,  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  &c.,  by  New  York,  than 
from  us,  that  wo  hope  the  Congress  will  direct  the  Convention  of  that  provlnet 
to  furnish  them  during  their  residence  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  this  oolonyliM 
agreed  to  do — less  tlian  we  have  engaged  them,  I  need  not  tell  you,  will  by  BO 
moans  give  them  satisfaction." 
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by  Congress — Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Lynch — 
"touching  the  most  cflFectual  method  of  continuing,  8upix)rt- 
ing,  and  regulating  a  Continental  Army."* 

Among  the  troops  sent  by  Trumbull  to  the  East,  wc  have 
stated,  were  some  new  levies  that  had  been  stationed  to  defend 
the  sea-coast  of  Connecticut.  His  retention  of  these  troops 
for  awhile,  for  this  purpose,  brouglit  him  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  General  Washington  which  was  somewhat  tiirt — 
and  which — as  the  only  instJincc  of  a  difference  between 
these  remarkable  men — deserves  particular  mention. 

On  the  fifth  of  September  Trumbull  wrote  to  Washington 
assigning  the  particular  reasons  for  the  detention  of  these 
troops.  He  informed  him  that  tlie  coasts  of  Connecticut  were 
kept  in  continual  alarm — that  they  were  infested  by  ministe- 
rial troops  and  transports — that  three  ships  of  war,  with 
thirteen  other  vessels,  had  been  seen  off  Fisher's  Island  and 
in  the  Sound  but  the  day  before — that  New  London  and 
Stonington  were  each  in  great  fear  of  an  attack — and  tliat  for 
the  defence  of  these  two  places — as  well  as  for  that  of  some 
other  points  of  the  coast — as  "absolutely  necessary  for  their 
security  at  present" — he  had  stationed  the  new  levies  from 
Stonington  on  to  Connecticut  River,  and  four  additional  com- 
panies west  of  that  river.  He  hojx?d,  he  wrote,  that  this  use 
of  the  new  levies,  until  the  danger  was  over,  would  neitlier 
injure  or  hinder  any  of  the  operations  around  Boston. 

To  the  contents  of  this  letter  Washington  paid  no  atten- 
tion, but  by  sending  on,  September  eighth,  a  peremj)t<.>ry 
requisition  for  the  levies,  and  informing  Trumbull  that  bv  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  troops  on  the  Continental  Establish- 
ment were  not  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts, 

*Ilaiioock,  the  President  of  CoiijcresH,  under  date  of  Sept.  30, 1775,  thus  writes 
to  him  on  this  subjeot:  **A8  there  are  sundry  inntters  contained  in  your  letters 
which  arc  of  great  importance,  und  on  whicii  tlie  ('on^^ns,  before  tliey  come  to  a 
flnal  determination,  are  desirous  to  have  the  advuntaf^e  of  your  experience  and 
knowled^,  they  have  appointed  three  of  their  numbers,  Mr.  Lynch,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  Mr.  Harrison,  to  wait  on  you,  ^c.'' 

TmmbuU  in  his  response,  dated  Oct.  9th,  1775,  and  addressed  to  General 
Washingrton,  speaks  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  as  detaining  him,  and  says — 
"Had  the  meeting  been  earlier,  it  would  have  afforded  me  satisfaction  to  have 
attended,  given  me  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  and  the  other  gentlemen, 
beddea  gratifying  my  curiosity  to  see  the  works  the  army  lias  made." 
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or  of  any  particular  Province — the  militia  being  deemed 
competent  for  that  service.  "Sir,"  he  wrote  fix>m  Gam- 
bridge — "upon  the  receipt  of  this  you  will  please  to  give 
directions  that  all  the  new  levies  march  immediately  to  this 
camp." 

Trumbull  was  touched  by  the  General's  neglect  to  notice 
the  exigency  which  had  instigated  his  own  course  with  the 
troops,  and  with  the  somewhat  unusual  tone  of  positiveness  in 
his  letter. 

"I  have  received/'  he  therefore  wrote  to  WashiDgton,  September 
fifteenth — "your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  8*^  instant  by  the  ezpresB, 
who  was  detained  by  sickness,  and  did  not  deliver  it  till  the  12'^,  in  the 
evening.  *  *  Your  peremptory  requisition  is  fully  complied  with ;  aU 
our  new  levies  will  be  at  your  camp  with  all  convenient  expedition. 

"  At  the  time  they  were  by  your  direction  to  remain  in  the  Colony,  on 
some  reason  to  suspect  a  remove  fi*om  Boston  to  New  Yoric,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  give  them  more  speedy  opposition,  I  ordered  Colonel 
Webb  of  our  seventh  regiment,  his  men  being  raised  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Colony,  to  take  his  station,  with  three  or  four  companies,  at  Green- 
wich, the  nearest  town  of  this  Colony  to  New  York ;  his  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Company  at  New  Haven ;  the  residue  of  his  and  Colonel 
Huntington's,  who  were  forward  in  their  march,  one  company  in  Norwich, 
and  the  rest  to  New  London.  Last  week  I  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Webb 
to  march  the  companies  with  him  to  Newhaven,  to  be  on  his  way  80 
much  nearer  to  your  camp. 

*^  I  am  surprised  that  mine  of  the  5^  ^  instant  was  not  received,  or  not 
judged  worthy  of  notice,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it 

"  Stonington,"  he  proceeds  in  farther  justification  of  his  conduct,  "  has 
been  attacked  and  severely  cannonaded,  and  by  Divine  Providence 
marvellously  protected. 

**  New  London  and  Norwich  are  still  so  menaced  by  the  ministerial 
ships  and  troops,  that  the  militia  cannot  be  thought  sufficient  for  their 
security,  and  it  is  necessary  to  throw  up  some  intrenchments.  We  are 
obliged  actually  to  raise  more  men  for  their  security,  and  for  the  towns  of 
Newhaven  and  Lyme.  I  hoped  some  of  the  new  levies  might  have  been 
left  here  till  these  dangers  here  were  over,  without  any  injury  to  your 
operations.  I  own  that  it  must  be  left  to  your  judgment  Yet  it  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  been  acquainted  that  you  did  consider  H 

"  I  thank  Divine  Providence  and  you  for  this  early  warning  to  gretl 
care  and  watchfulness,  that  so  the  union  of  the  Colonies  may  be  settled 
on  a  permanent  and  huppy  basis. 

"  I  have  before  me  your  more  acceptable  letter  of  the  9*  ^  instant 
The  necessities  of  the  Colony  to  supply  our  two  armed  vessels,  to  fumfah' 
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the  men  necessarily  raipcd  for  the  defence  of  our  seaports  and  coaKt<<,  and 
to  raise  the  lead  ore,  which  appears  very  promising,  prevent  our  being  able 
to  spare  more  than  half  a  ton,  which  is  ordered  fom-ard  with  expedition. 
Before  the  necessity  of  raising  more  men  appeared,  we  intended  to  send 
a  ton. 

"You  may  depend  on  our  utmost  exertions  for  the  defence  and  security 
of  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  our  own 
in  particular.  None  has  shown  greater  forwardness,  and  thereby  rendered 
itself  more  the  object  of  ministerial  vengeance." 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  General  Washington,  September 
twenty-first,  expres»<.'d  regret  at  any  misconstruction  of  his 
purposes.  He  assured  the  Governor  that  nothing  on  liis  pni*t 
"was  intended  that  might  be  construed  into  disrespect."  He 
said  that  he  had  "long  been  sensible  that  it  would  bo  impossi- 
ble to  please,  not  individuals,  but  particular  provinces,  wliose 
partial  necessities \vould  occasionally  call  for  assistance" — and 
concluded  with  the  remark  that  "the  spirit  and  zeal  of  Con- 
necticut" were  "unquestionable,"  and  that  he  hoped  it  would 
not  suflFer  from  the  alann  on  the  coast 

"  I  have  no  disjxisition,"  was  the  happy  response  of  Trum- 
bull to  this  epistle — "to  increase  the  weight  of  your  burdens, 
which,  in  the  multiplicity  of  your  business,  must  be  suffi- 
ciently heavy,  nor  inclination  to  disturb  the  harmony  so 
necessary  to  the  happy  success  of  our  public  operations.  I 
am  persuaded  no  such  difficulty  will  any  more  happen.  It 
is  unhappy  that  jealousies  should  be  excited,  or  disputes  of 
any  sort  be  litigated  between  any  of  the  colonies,  to  disunite 
them  at  a  time  when  our  liberty,  our  property,  our  all  is  at 
stiike.  If  our  enemies  prevail,  which  our  disunion  may  occa- 
sion, our  jealousies  will  then  appear  frivolous,  and  all  our 
disputed  claims  of  no  value  to  either  side." 

Thus — his  feelings  soothed  by  kind  explanations  from 
Washington — his  discontent  softened  by  the  consideration  of 
public  harmony — thus  magnanimously  did  Trumbull  close 
the  only  painful  correspondence  he  ever  had  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  armies.  That  the  course 
he  took  with  the  troops — though  contrary  to  the  established 
policy  of  Congress,  as  this  Body  took  occasion  subsequently 

to  say — was  yet — under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

18® 
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tinder  the  pressing  emergency  of  danger  that  then  existed — 
warranted,  we  have  not  a  doubt— especially  so  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  it  was  by  Washington's  own  particular 
order  that  the  new  leyies  had  been  retained  in  Connecticut 
up  to  the  time  when  he  demanded  their  removal  to  Gam- 
bridge — having  "had  some  reason,"  as  he  wrote,  "to  expect 
a  remove  from  Boston  to  New  York" — in  which  case  these 
new  troops  would  have  been  able  "to  give  more  speedy  op- 
position to  the  enemy."  But  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  was  all  closed,  as  we  have 
seen,  speedily,  and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  both  the 
parties  concerned.  Sweet  peace  ever  after  reigned  in  their 
oounscUings.  The  friendships  of  Scipio  and  Lelius,  or  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  or  of  Orestes  and  Pylades — though 
they  ran  in  different  channels — ^never  ran  more  fondly,  or 
with  a  more  perfect  coincidence  of  interests,  than  those  of  the 
great  Father  of  our  Country  and  Trumbull,  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 
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Tbumbui,!.  in  connection  with  the  sea  coast  defence  of  Cocnecticut  The 
dangers  upon  the  coast,  from  the  enemy,  both  to  property  and  per- 
•on — what  they  were.  Attempted  seizure  of  Gov.  Griswold,  and  of 
other  leading  whigs — as  Gen.  W.-ishington— Gen.  Schuyler — Gen.  Silli- 
xnan— Gov.  Clinton — and  Gov.  LivioKston.  TrumhuU  a  special  object 
of  the  enemy's  vengeance.  A  Tory  threat  against  him.  A  price  was 
■et  on  hie  head.  A  special  gnard.  therefore,  appointed  to  protect  him 
at  Lebanon.  A  suspicious  stranger  at  his  dwelling  Spirited  conduct 
of  hie  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Hyde,  upon  the  occasion.  He  receives  etlarm- 
ing  intelligence  of  an  intended  attaclc.  by  a  large  British  fieet,  upon 
the  shipping,  and  seaport  towns  of  Connecticut.  He  is  busy  for  their 
protection  He  detains  the  Nancy — a  suspocted  ship — and  distributes 
ber  avails  to  the  public  use.  He  is  applied  to  by  Congress  to  furnish  a 
large  armed  ship  to  intercept  two  store  brigs  from  England.  He  grants 
permits  for  exportation — commissions  privateers — and  sends  out  spy 
vessele  His  oversight  of  prisoners  of  war.  Many  such  sent  to  Con- 
necticut. Trumbull  and  the  prisoners  from  Ticonderoga  and  Skenes- 
borough  His  management,  particularly,  of  the  cases  of  the  elder 
Skene  and  Lundy.  His  management  also  of  the  cases  of  Capt  De  La 
Place — Major  French — and  especially  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  his  old 
classmate  in  College  His  watchfulness  ag^iinst  tories,  sunpicious  wan> 
derers.  and  inimical  persona  generally.  The  Detective  System,  of 
Connecticut  at  this  time. 

The  defence  of  the  sea-coast  of  Connecticut,  to  which  in 
OUT  last  chapter  we  alluded — and  the  oversiglit  of  prisoners — 
were  other  great  objects  of  Trumbuirs  attention  during  the 
year  upon  which  we  dwell — and  we  proceed  to  notice  him 
now,  particularly,  in  these  important  spheres  of  duty. 

British  ships — especially  the  Eose,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Kingfisher* — were  constantly  cruising  up  and  down  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  sweeping  it  clear  of  American  craft — firing  at 
some  vessels,  and  boarding  others,  and  plundering  all.     Now 

*  "The  Bone,  Swan,  and  Kingfisher,  ships  of  war,  with  a  small  toudcr,''  wrote 
TmmbaU  to  Washington,  Jaly  thirty-first — **  the  26th  instant  came  into  tho  hor- 
bonr  of  Now  London.  On  the  27th  some  men  landed  near  the  Ughthonsc,  broke 
off  the  nats,  and  plugged  up  with  old  files  throe  or  four  cannon.  They  suiled  out 
■gain  on  Friday  last  It  is  reported  Mr.  Collector  Stuart  is  packing  up  lils  effects, 
In  order  to  leaTo  thflt  port." 
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they  made  a  descent  upon  Fisher's  Island.*  Now  they  can-  ' 
nonaded  Stonington,  and  now  threatened  New  London,  as 
we  have  seen.  Now  they  chased  vessels,  as  once  the  Lively, 
into  Connecticut  River — now  chased  another  ashore  before 
the  very  door  of  Matthew  Griswold  at  Lyme,  and  roused  the 
good  old  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Colony  to  rally  his  neigh- 
bors, put  himself  at  their  head,  and  amid  a  shower  of  bullets 
drive  the  assailants  away — and  now  they  made  descents  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  seized  goods,  cattle,  and  effects 
of  every  description. 

Nor  was  this  system  of  predatory  warfare  directed  by  the 
enemy  against  property  alone,  but  also  against  persons. 
They  frequently,  and  during  every  year  of  the  war,  concerted 
plans  for  the  seizure  of  leading  American  Whigs.  At  one 
time  they  plotted  to  capture,  and  as  was  believed,  even  to 
assassinate  Washington  himself  At  a  later  period  in  the  war 
than  that  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged,  twenty  of  the 
foe,  it  will  be  recalled  by  readers  of  History,  surrounded  the 
house  of  General  Schuyler  at  Albany — penetrated  to  the  sa- 
loon leading  to  his  bedroom — secured  two  of  his  men- 
wounded  a  third — and  compelled  a  fourth  to  fly  the  house 
for  safety — but  fortunately  missed  the  principal  object  of  their 
search,  the  General  himself. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  again,  at  his  own  house  at 
Fairfield,  a  hostile  party  of  eight  men  succeeded  in  seizing 
General  Silliman — and  with  him  his  eldest  sonf — and  bore 
them  both  off  in  triunij)h  to  Long  Island.  Often  it  was 
planned  to  obtain  possession  of  Governor  Clinton  of  New 
York — but  more  often  of  the  eminently  patriotic  Governor 
of  New  Jersey — William  Livingston — who,  at  one  time,  for 
many  months,  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  shift  his  quar- 

♦  "  Wo  are  agdn  alarmed,"  wrote  Jonathan  Tnimbnll,  Jr.,  to  his  brother  Jo- 
seph, July  thirty-first — **  with  the  appeamnce  of  three  ships  <fec  oflf  Now  Loo* 
don — discovered  Sunday  morning,  standing  into  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  and 
sending  their  boats  on  the  island.  'Tia  conjectured  they  are  taking  the  stook  off 
that  island.  They  will  find  poor  picking,  Mr.  Mumford  having,  by  partioiihff 
advice,  purchased  all  the  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  and  got  them  off  the  island  liM 
day  before  the  ships  appeared.  I  fear  they  have  some  further  design.  Tlmt 
militia  regiments  (SaltonstalPs,  Coitus,  and  Abbot's)  are  ordered  to  moater  lbilb> 
with,  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  mischief." 

t  Gold  Selleck  Silliman. 
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TBnMBt7i.L  in  oonneotion  with  the  sea  coast  defence  of  Connecticut  The 
daagars  upon  the  coaat,  from  the  enemy,  both  to  property  and  per- 
•on — ^ivhat  tbey  "were.  Attempted  seizure  of  Gov.  Griswold,  and  of 
other  leading  vhigs — as  Gen.  Washington — Gen.  Schuyler — Gen.  Silli- 
man — Gov.  Clinton — and  Gov.  Livingston.  Trumhull  a  special  object 
of  the  enemy's  vengeance.  A  Tory  threat  against  him.  A  price  was 
■et  on  his  head.  A  special  guard,  therefore,  appointed  to  protect  him 
At  Lebanon.  A  suspicious  stranger  at  his  dwelling  Spirited  conduct 
of  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hyde,  upon  the  occasion.  He  receives  alarm- 
ing intelligence  of  an  intended  attaclc,  by  a  large  British  fleet,  upon 
the  shipping,  and  seaport  towns  of  Connecticut.  He  is  busy  for  their 
pTotection.  He  detains  the  Nfincy — a  suspected  ship — and  distributes 
her  avails  to  the  public  use.  He  is  applied  to  by  Congress  to  furnish  a 
large  armed  ship  to  intercept  two  store  brigs  from.  England.  He  grants 
permits  for  exportation — commissions  privateers — and  sends  out  spy 
vessels.  His  oversight  of  prisoners  of  war.  Many  such  sent  to  Con- 
necticut. Trumbull  and  the  prisoners  from  Ticonderoga  and  Slcenes- 
horough.  His  management,  particularly,  of  the  cases  of  the  elder 
Slcene  and  Lundy.  His  management  also  of  the  cases  of  Capt.  De  La 
Place — Major  French — and  especially  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  his  old 
classmate  in  College  His  watchfulness  against  tories,  suspicious  wan- 
derers, and  inimical  persons  generally.  The  Detective  System  of 
Connecticut  at  this  time. 

The  defence  of  the  sea-coast  of  Connecticut,  to  which  in 
our  last  chapter  we  alluded — and  the  oversight  of  prisoners — 
were  other  great  objects  of  Trumbull's  attention  during  the 
year  upon  which  we  dwell — and  we  proceed  to  notice  him 
now,  particularly,  in  these  important  spheres  of  duty. 

British  ships — especially  the  Eose,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Kingfisher* — were  constantly  cruising  up  and  down  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  sweeping  it  clear  of  American  craft — firing  at 
some  vessels,  and  boarding  others,  and  plundering  all.     Now 

*  "The  Bone,  Swan,  and  Kingfisher,  ships  of  war,  with  a  sm&U  tender,''  wrote 
Tmmboll  to  Washington,  July  thirty-first — **  the  26th  instant  came  into  the  har- 
bour of  Now  London.  On  the  27th  some  men  landed  near  the  Ugrhthoiise,  hroke 
off  tho  nata,  and  plugged  up  with  old  files  three  or  four  cannon.  They  sailed  out 
again  on  Friday  last  It  is  reported  Mr.  Collector  Stuart  is  packing  up  his  effects, 
In  order  to  leaTo  that  port." 
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bation,  which  was  given  of  course.  Necessitj,"  he  adds, 
"  preserving  the  democratical  forms,  assumed  the  monarchical 
substance  of  business."  This  description  applies,  in  good 
degree,  to  Trumbull's  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Gonnecticat 
Council  of  Safety.  He  convened  them  often  during  the 
War — ^in  fact,  for  their  Body,  a  prodigious  number  of  times — 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  all — ^upon  each  one  of  which 
days  he  tvas  hirnself  personally  present  I  He  consulted  with 
them  carefully.  They  were  men,  omdoubtedly,  of  weight 
and  wisdom.  But  he  was  emphatically  their  leading  spirit 
He  was  the  organ  of  their  resolves — upon  him  the  great  bulk 
of  duty  devolved. 

So  we  find  him,  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, executing  in  person  the  business  of  furnishing  troops^ 
and  of  procuring  and  forwarding  supplies — ^now  flour,  par- 
ticularly from  Norwich* — now,  from  various  quarters,  beef 
and  pork — now  blankets — now  arms — ^but  especially,  at  all 
times,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  procure  it,  powder — 
the  manufacture  of  which  vital  commodity  he  stimulated 
through  committees  appointed  to  collect  saltpetre,  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  "The  necessities  of  the  army  are  so  great ** 
for  this  article,  wrote  Washington  to  him  almost  constantly 
at  this  time— "that  all  that  can  be  spared  should  be  fiw- 
warded  with  the  utmost  expedition." — "Soon  as  your  ex- 
pected supply  of  powder  arrives,"  wrote  his  son  in  law  Colo- 
nel  Huntington  from  Cambridge,  August  fourteenth — "I 

***  There  are/'  he  wrote  WaBhington,  July  seventeenth — "thirteen  hvndnd 
and  ninety-nine  barrels  of  flour  come  to  the  care  of  Colonel  JedecUah  Hnntinf* 
ton,  of  Norwich,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  which  I  have  ordered  ibrward. 
The  busy  season  with  the  farmers  renders  its  speedy  transpoitation  diffloolt. 
Please  to  advise  of  the  need  of  harry,  and  where  it  shall  be  ordered  to  b« 
delivered. 

"  Our  Assembly  supplied  Major-General  Schuyler  with  fifteen  thonsand  poondi 
in  cash,  and  forty  barrels  of  another  necessary  article.  The  brig  Nanoy,  ThoiBM 
Davis,  master,  which  arrived  at  Stonington  with  molasses,  is  removed  to  Nor> 
wich.  She  hath  on  board  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  gallons.  The  Commll- 
tee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence,  I  trust,  will  take  proper  oare  roapeetti^f 
both  vessel  and  cargo. 

"  The  road  by  my  door  being  the  nearest  for  post-riding  ftom  Cambridge  It 
Philadelphia,  I  shall  be  obliged,  whenever  your  Excellency  haa  oocasion  to 
to  that  city,  if  the  rider  may  be  directed  this  way,  and  oaU  on  me,  for  the 
▼enience  of  any  despatches  I  may  have  occasion  to  forward  by  him. 
has  passed  this  way  more  than  onoe.'' 
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imagine  General  Putnam  will  kick  up  a  dust  He  has  got 
one  floating  battery  launched,  and  another  on  the  stocks." 
The  powder  was  sent — at  one  time  six  large  wagon  loads — 
and  at  the  same  time  two  more  for  New  York,  on  account 
of  an  expected  attack  in  that  direction*  "Our  medicine 
chests  will  soon  be  exhausted,"  wrote  nuntingt(3n  at  tlie  same 
time.  The  medicine  chests  were  replenished.  And  belbre 
September,  Tnmibull  had  so  completely  drained  his  own 
State  of  the  materials  for  war,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
Washington,  and  inform  him  that  he  could  not  then  allbrd 
any  more. 

As  regards  troops,  in  July  he  sent  to  the  Camp  at  Cam- 
bridge two  companies  of  Wooster's  regiment  that  had  been 
stationed  at  New  London — ordered  the  Colonels  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  regiments  of  the  Colony  to  march  their 
respective  forces  to  the  same  point — and  was  closely  occupied 
also  in  giving  commissions,  and  taking  measures  for  raising 
a  further  body  of  fourteen  hundred  men  that  had  been 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  to  be  formed  into 
two  regiments  of  ten  companies  each,  and  be  equipped  for 
the  special  defence  of  the  Colony .f 

♦  "  The  capital  object  of  powder,"  wrote  Bichnrd  Henry  Lee  from  Philadelphia 
to  Washington,  August  fimt,  *^  wc  [CongrcsdJ  buve  attended  to  08  far  as  we  could 
by  sending  yon  tlio  other  day  six  tons,  aud  to-morrow  wo  shall  propose  sending 
idz  or  eight  tons  more,  whicli,  with  the  suppli^ss  you  may  get  from  ConMcticuiy 
and  wnch  ftirther  ones  from  here  as  future  expected  importations  may  furnish, 
will,  I  hope,  enable  yon  to  do  all  that  this  |>owerful  article  can  in  good  hands 
aooompllah." 

t**On  the  Ist  instant,"  he  wrote  Gen.  Washington  from  Lebanon,  July  seven- 
teenth— ^**I  met  the  Ilonoruble  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  to  deliberate  on  the 
nigent  and  pressing  reasons  sent  us  from  the  Mussacliusetts  for  an  inmicdiate 
augmentation  of  troops  from  this  Colony.  Our  Assembly  agreed  to  augment 
with  two  regiments  of  seven  hundred  men  each,  who  are  now  raising  to  join  the 
Continental  Anny.  It  was  wished  that  we  could  have  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  Congresa,  or  your  Excellency,  before  we  took  this  step,  but  thought  the 
preaent  critical  sitnation  of  our  affairs  would  not  admit  the  delay  of  obtaining  it. 
Since  yonr  arrival  at  Camp  before  Boston,  views  and  considerations  of  their  sitn- 
ation and  circumstances  I  shall  gladly  bo  advised  of,  and  sludl  attend  your  re- 
qneat  for  the  hastening  and  marching  the  men."  X 

X  Two  daya  after  the  letter  fVx>m  which  we  have  just  quoted  was  written,  a 
"  Unction  of  the  Congress,"  which  Trumbull  was  anticipating,  passed  that  Body. 
But  it  waa  needless  oa  regards  his  action,  as  the  following  passage  fh)m  a  letter 
hj  him  to  Washington,  dated  July  tliirty-flrst,  shows. 

''By  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  19th  instant,"  he  says,  '*  it  is  recommended 
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bation,  which  was  given  of  course.  Necessitj,"  he  adds, 
"  preserving  the  democratical  forms,  assumed  the  monarchical 
substance  of  business."  This  description  applies,  in  good 
degree,  to  Trumbull's  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
Council  of  Safety.  He  convened  them  often  during  the 
War — ^in  fact,  for  their  Body,  a  prodigious  number  of  times — 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  all — ^upon  each  one  of  which 
days  he  tvas  himself  personally  present/  He  consulted  with 
them  carefully.  They  were  men,  amdoubtedly,  of  weight 
and  wisdom.  But  he  was  emphatically  their  leading  spirit 
He  was  the  organ  of  their  resolves — upon  him  the  great  bulk 
of  duty  devolved. 

So  we  find  him,  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, executing  in  person  the  business  of  furnishing  troops^ 
and  of  procuring  and  forwarding  supplies — ^now  flour,  par- 
ticularly from  Norwich* — now,  from  various  quarters,  beef 
and  pork — now  blankets — now  arms — ^but  especially,  at  all 
times,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  procure  it,  powder — 
the  manufacture  of  which  vital  commodity  he  stimulated 
through  committees  appointed  to  collect  saltpetre,  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  "The  necessities  of  the  army  are  so  great** 
for  this  article,  wrote  Washington  to  him  almost  constantly 
at  this  time— "that  all  that  can  be  spared  should  be  fi)r- 
warded  with  the  utmost  expedition." — "Soon  as  your  ex- 
pected supply  of  powder  arrives,"  wrote  his  son  in  law  Colo- 
nel  Huntington  from  Cambridge,  August  fourteenth — "I 

•"There  are,"  he  wrote  Waahington,  July  aeventeenth—" thirteen  hundFed 
and  ninotj-nine  barrels  of  flour  come  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Jedediah  Hnntinf- 
ton,  of  Norwich,  for  tlio  use  of  the  army,  which  I  have  ordered  ibrward. 
The  busy  season  with  the  farmers  renders  its  speedy  transportation  diflkmlt 
Please  to  advise  of  the  need  of  hurry,  and  where  it  ahaU  be  ordered  to  h% 
delivered. 

"  Our  Assembly  supplied  Miyor-Gcneral  Schuyler  with  fifteen  thonsand  pomidt 
in  cash,  and  forty  barrels  of  another  necessary  article.  The  brig  Nanoy,  ThooMt 
Davis,  master,  which  arrived  at  Stonington  with  molasses,  ia  removed  to  N<»- 
wich.  She  hath  on  board  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  gallons.  The  CcmaStf 
tee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence,  I  trust,  will  take  proper  oare  rBapeetfi^ 
both  vessel  and  cargo. 

"  The  road  by  my  door  being  the  nearest  for  post-riding  ftom  Cambridge  It 
Philadelphia,  I  shall  be  obliged^  whenever  your  Excellency  has  occasion  to 
to  that  dty,  if  the  rider  may  be  directed  this  way,  and  oall  on  me,  for  tho 
▼enience  of  any  despatches  I  may  have  occasion  to  forward  by  him. 
has  passed  this  way  more  than  once.'' 
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imagine  General  Putnam  will  kick  up  a  dust.  He  has  got 
one  floating  battery  launched,  and  another  on  the  stocks." 
The  powder  was  sent — at  one  time  six  large  wagon  loads — 
and  at  the  same  time  two  more  for  New  York,  on  account 
of  an  expected  attack  in  that  direction.*  "Our  medicine 
chests  will  soon  be  exhausted,"  wrote  Huntington  at  tlie  same 
time.  The  medicine  chests  were  replenished.  And  belbre 
September,  Trumbull  had  so  completely  drained  his  own 
State  of  the  materials  for  vrar,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
Washington,  and  inform  him  that  he  could  not  then  allbrd 
any  more. 

As  regards  troops,  in  July  he  sent  to  the  Camp  at  Cfim- 
bridge  two  companies  of  Wooster's  regiment  tliat  had  been 
stationed  at  New  London — ordered  the  Colonels  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  regiments  of  the  Colony  to  march  their 
respective  forces  to  the  same  point — and  was  closely  occupied 
also  in  giving  commissions,  and  taking  measures  for  raising 
a  further  body  of  fourteen  hundred  men  that  had  been 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  to  be  formed  into 
two  regiments  of  ten  companies  each,  and  be  equipped  for 
the  special  defence  of  the  Colony.f 

♦  "  The  capital  object  of  powder,"  wrote  Bichard  Henry  Lee  from  Philadelphia 
to  Waahington,  August  first,  "  wo  [CongresdJ  buvc  attended  to  ba  far  as  we  could 
by  sending  yon  tlie  other  day  six  tons,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  propone  sending 
idz  or  eight  tonn  more,  which,  wUh  the  tupplies  you  may  get  from  Connfvticut^ 
and  auch  Airther  ones  from  here  aa  future  expected  importations  may  furnish, 
wiU,  I  hope,  enable  yon  to  do  all  that  this  powerful  article  can  in  good  hands 
aooompliah.'' 

+  **0n  the  Ist  instant,"  ho  wrote  Gen.  Wasliington  from  Lebanon,  July  seven- 
teenth— ^'I  met  the  Honorable  AsHcmbly  of  this  Colony,  to  deliberate  on  the 
nigent  and  pressing  reasons  sent  us  from  the  Massachusetts  for  an  immediate 
angmentation  of  troops  fmm  this  Colony.  Our  Assembly  agreed  to  augment 
with  two  regiments  of  seven  hundred  men  each,  who  are  now  raising  to  join  the 
C<mtinental  Anny.  It  was  wished  that  we  could  have  tlie  advice  and  direction 
of  the  Congress,  or  your  Excellency,  before  we  took  this  step,  but  thought  the 
pnaent  critical  situation  of  our  afTiurs  would  not  admit  the  delay  of  obtaining  it. 
Since  yoor  arrival  at  Camp  before  Boston,  views  and  considerations  of  their  sita- 
ation  and  circumstaucea  I  shiUl  gladly  bo  advised  of,  and  sluiU  attend  your  re- 
4ine8t  for  the  hastening  and  marching  the  men."  % 

I  Two  daya  after  the  letter  fh>m  which  wo  have  just  quoted  was  written,  a 
**  Unction  of  the  Congress,"  which  Trumbull  was  anticipating,  passed  that  Body. 
But  it  waa  needless  aa  regards  his  action,  as  the  following  poasage  from  a  letter 
hy  him  to  Waaldngton,  doted  July  thirty-first,  shows. 

**By  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  19th  instant,"  he  says,  **  it  is  recommended 
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West  Division — to  which  place  this  leading  captive  was  re- 
moved— he  was  believed  to  have  been  engs^ed  plotting 
busily  against  the  Colony — ^particularly,  it  was  supposed, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  servants.  A  special 
Committee,  therefore,  was  raised  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  his  proceedings — ^and  subsequently,  after  having  been 
sent  by  Trumbull,  as  was  arranged,  to  the  care  of  Washing- 
ton— with  his  son  and  some  other  British  officers — ^he  perfid- 
iously broke  his  parole.* 

Captain  De  La  Place — who  had  been  conmiandant  of  the 
garrison  at  Ticonderoga — often  addressed  Trumbull,  as  well 
as  petitioned  the  Legislature,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  bis 
companions  in  captivity — praying,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  might  be  set  at  liberty — and  next,  have  an  allowance 
of  money  suitable  to  their  rank.  The  first  request  was,  of 
course,  disregarded,  but  the  second  met  with  respectful  and 
proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

A  third  request,  about  the  same  time,  but  of  a  different 
character,  was  preferred  to  him.  Major  French — another  of 
the  northern  prisoners,  in  custody  at  Hartford,  and  a  Church- 
of-England  man — applied  for  removal  to  Middletown,  be- 
cause for  himself  there  was  no  place  of  worship,  he  said,  in 
the  town  in  which  he  was  then  confined.  "  The  situation 
and  circumstances  of  Middletown,"  wrote  Trumbull  to  the 
President  of  Congress  on  this  matter — "  render  that  an  im- 
proper place  for  the  officers.  There  is  an  Episcopal  Mission- 
ary  at  Simsbury.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  place,  if  de- 
sirable to  them."  After  this  manner,  during  the  year  1775, 
with  frequent  applications  from  captives  of  one  sort  and 
another,  was  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  considerably  oc- 
cupied. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  among  the  prisoners  sent  al 
this  time  to  his  custody,  was  that  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Chuioh, 
of  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  This  noted  individual  was 
with  Trumbull  in  College,  as  we  have  formerly  stated — and 
it  was  his  peculiar  destiny,  in  the  period  of  which  we  now 
speak,  to  be  incarcerated,  in  a  common  jail,  under  the  ejo 

*So  Tramhall  was  informed  by  Qen.  Schuylor,  In  a  letter  fh>m  Albaqf 
the  ensuing  December. 
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and  surveillanoe  of  his  own  old  clajssmate.  His  traitorous 
oonespondence  with  the  enemy  in  Boston — and  that  too 
wliile  a  professed  friend  of  the  American  cause,  and  while  he 
was,  by  appointment  of  Congress,  Director  of  the  Ilospital 
and  chief  Physician  for  the  Army  at  the  East,  and  wliile  en- 
joying a  seat  of  honor  also  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts— ^brought  him  into  this  forlorn  situation.  November 
twenty-second,  he  was  sent  by  General  Washington  to  Leba- 
non, in  charge  of  Captain  Putnam  and  a  sergeant  with  seven 
men — under  a  resolve  of  Congress  that  he  should  be  closely 
confined  in  some  secure  jail  in  Connecticut,  without  pen, 
paper,  or  ink — ^and  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
converse  with  him  except  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
a  magistrate,  or  of  a  sheriff  of  the  County  within  which 
he  should  be  kept,  and  then  only  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— ^until  further  orders  from  the  Supreme  Authority 
of  the  nation. 

Governor  Trumbull  was  requested  to  comply,  in  every 
particular,  with  the  words  of  this  resolve^ — ^and  he  did  so. 
He  sent  Church  to  the  prison  at  Norwich — and  soon  directed 
the  Sheriff  there  not  to  permit  him  to  go  out  from  close 
confinement  but  once  in  a  week — a  precaution  which  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  prisoner  rendered  imperative. 
Soothed  by  no  sympathy  from  the  lips  of  his  old  college 
companion  and  friend — animated  by  him  with  no  hope  of  es- 
cape, or  of  release,  except  on  the  stern  condition  of  turning 
his  freedom,  heartily  and  unalterably,  to  the  account  of  his 
suffering  country — yet  treated  with  no  more  rigor  than  cir- 
cumstances required — it  was  not  until  July  of  the  succeeding 
year,  that,  by  order  of  Congress,  he  was  relieved  from  re- 
straint, and  through  his  jailor — Prosper  Wetmore — was  re- 
tamed  to  his  home  in  Watertown. 

But  in  addition  to  the  oversight,  now  indicated,  of  those 
who  strictly  were  prisoners,  the  Governor  had  also,  at  this 
period,  to  keep  an  eye  of  vigilance  out  in  other  directions — 
over  tones,  suspicious  wanderers,  and  all  inimical  persons  in 
Connecticut — ^to  see  that  they  carried  on  no  traitorous  cor- 
reapondence  with  the  enemy,  and  were  in  no  way  concerned 
in  any  plot  or  combinations  for  betraying  the  State,  or  for 
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lesistiDg  the  measures  pursued  for  a  general  union  of  defisnoe 
in  the  American  cause.  "Arrest  and  secure  every  penon 
whose  going  at  large  may  endanger  the  safety  of  the  Colony, 
or  the  liberties  of  America" — was  the  injunction  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Seize  the  tories  that  are  active,  was 
the  recommendation  of  Washington  addressed  to  him  in  No* 
vember — ^they  are  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  country,  and 
will  do  all  the  mischief  in  their  power  1 

But  neither  this  injunction  from  Congress,  nor  the  rcoom- 
meudation  from  Washington,  were  needed  to  stimulate  the 
conservative  espionage  either  of  Governor  Trumbull,  or  of 
the  State  at  large,  at  the  critical  period  now  under  oonsidera- 
tion.  A  perfect  system  of  police,  with  reference  to  internal 
foes — at  the  head  of  which  stood  Trumbull — was  organized 
by  Connecticut  upon  her  own  warning  impulse. 

Let  any  person  within  this  Colony,  she  proclaimed  by  act 
of  legislation — directly  or  indirectly  supply  the  Ministerial 
army  or  navy  with  provisions,  or  military  or  naval  stores — 
or  give  to  their  officers,  soldiers,  or  mariners,  any  intelli- 
gence—or enlist,  or  procure  others  to  enlist  into  their  serv- 
ice— or  undertake  to  pilot  any  one  of  their  vessels— or  aid 
or  assist  in  any  other  way  against  this  or  any  one  of  the 
United  Colonies — and  the  oflFender  shall  forfeit  his  whole  es- 
tate to  the  use  of  this  Colony — ^and  furthermore  shall  be  in- 
carcerated— three  years — ^if  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
shall  think  proper — in  a  common  jail. 

Let  any  one,  proclaimed  Connecticut  again— either  by 
writing  or  speaking,  or  by  any  overt  act,  libel  or  defame  any 
resolves  or  proceedings  of  Congress,  or  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  Colony,  made  for  the  defence  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  country — and  his  arms  shall  be  taJcen 
from  him.  He  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving  in  any 
office,  civil  or  military.  Furthermore,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  disfranchisement — shall  find  surety  of 
the  peace,  as  the  Court  may  order — and  himself  shall  pay  the 
costs  of  his  own  prosecution.  And  the  Civil  Authority,  Se- 
lectmen, and  Committees  of  Inspection  of  the  several  towna^ 
were  commanded  to  examine  every  person  charged  with  bo^ 
tility  to  Connecticut,  or  to  any  other  of  the  United  Colonies 
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It  was  made  imperative  that  such  offenders  should  solemnly 
purge  themselves  of  the  sin  of  unfriendliness  to  the  country, 
or  be  at  once  disarmed.  Warrants  were  to  issue  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Sheriff  was  to  see  them  enforced.  If  resisted,  the 
militia  of  any  County,  all  or  any  part,  was  to  be  summoned 
to  execute  them.  Let  every  informing  officer  take  care  to 
make  presentments  for  any  breaches  of  this  law— concluded 
the  stringent  and  warning  enactment 

Here  then,  in  Connecticut — with  details  needless  to  men- 
tion in  this  place — was  a  Detective  Code  and  a  Detective  Po- 
lice, for  the  suppression  of  internal  foes — thorough  for  the 
purpose  intend«l  as  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto's  in  the 
days  of  Napoleon  the  First  An  open  inquisition — under  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Colony — ^patriotic  from  its  motive — 
searching  from  the  pressure  of  danger — and  irresistible  from 
the  support  of  the  whole  judicial  and  the  whole  military 
Arm  of  the  State — stood  at  the  door  of  every  tory  within 
the  bounds  of  its  operation.  Innumerable  Committees — the 
Magistracy — ^the  General  Assembly  itself  when  in  session — 
and  the  Council  of  Safety — all  watched  to  seize  every  offender 
against  the  struggling  liberty  of  the  day,  and  swift  punish- 
ment awaited  swift  trial,  and  swift  condemnation. 

It  was  a  system,  which — without  moving  phalanxes  of 
supple,  crafty,  and  salaried  spies — without  recourse  to  venal 
seal  in  the  gentler  sex — with  no  fierce  gendarmarie  for  its  en- 
forcement— with  no  fiscal  support  from  the  visie  of  passports, 
or  in  taxes  levied  on  gambling  and  prostitution — as  was  the 
vast  and  terrific  system  of  Joseph  Fouch^ — which  yet,  like 
that  of  this  famous  Minister  of  the  General  Police  of  France, 
spread  a  perfect  network  over  the  State  for  the  discovery  of 
disaffection — one  so  energetic,  so  elastic,  and  so  penetrating, 
from  the  patriotism  which  inspired  it,  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  tart  toryism  to  conceal  its  own  activity,  or  to  escape 
retribution. 

Trumbull  administered  this  system — as  Chief  Executive — 
as  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  great  Searcher  into  the 
State — with  prudence  and  with  energy.  Its  strings  all 
converged  upon  himself,  and  he  managed  them  with  wary 
efficiency.    Fortunatelv,  the  calls  for  its  application,  the 
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present  year — so  strong  and  oyerwhelming  was  the  popa* 
lar  tide  in  £Eiyor  of  liberty — ^were  oomparatiyelj  few — and 
these  confined,  chiefly,  to  a  little  strip  of  the  State  bord- 
ering on  New  York.  Elsewhere,  there  was  almost  nnivenal 
harmony — one  heart— one  mind — one  glorious  end — and  this 
end,  FbesdoxI 


i 


CHAPTER    IIX. 
1775. 

A  vxw  anxiety  for  Trumbull.  Soldiers  left  the  Camp  around  Boston, 
and  among  tbem  some  of  the  troops  from  Connecticut.  Washington 
irrites  Trumbull  respecting  these,  animadverting,  in  severe  terms,  on 
their  conduct.  An  admirable  reply  from  Trumbull.  Another  letter 
of  censure,  to  Trumbull — from  the  New  Yorlc  Congress — ^in  regard  to 
Capt.  Bears  and  the  Rivington  Press.  Trumbull's  reply.  He  blames 
Kew  York  for  granting  permits  to  carry  provisions  to  the  Island  of 
ITaatuoket.  then  deemed  somewhat  diseLfifected  to  the  American  cause. 
Satisfied  now  that  Great  Britain  will  not  yield,  he  continues  diligent  for 
the  public  good.  For  the  sake  of  general  harmony,  he  sgain  urges  Con- 
gress to  aid  in  quieting,  for  the  present,  the  Susquehannah  Controversy. 
Dr.  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union  sent  to  Trumbull.  His  views  concerning 
it.     He  proclaims  a  Fast,  at  the  close  of  1775.     The  Proclamation. 

The  month  of  December  1775  ushered  in  a  novel  and 
painful  anxiety  for  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  in  connec- 
tion with  military  affairs  at  the  East  Enlistments  in  that 
quarter  were,  many  of  them,  expiring — ^and  some  of  the 
Connecticut  troops,  particularly  of  General  Putnam's  regi- 
ment— ^like  other  troops  from  other  Colonies — induced  in 
part  by  the  termination  of  their  contracts — in  part  by  neg- 
lect in  the  payment  of  their  wages — ^in  part  by  **ill  usage  on 
the  score  of  provisions"* —  in  part  by  the  idea  that,  as  win- 
ter had  begun,  there  would  probably  be  no  call  for  any  ac- 
tive service — and  in  part  by  the  consideration  that  they  had 
been  summoned  suddenly  to  the  field,  and  had  lefl  families 
and  property  at  home,  that  urgently  required  their  atten- 
tion— forsook  the  Camp. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Washington  to  Trumbull,  Decem- 
ber second,  the  Conunander-in-chief  animadverts,  in  severe 
terms,  upon  this  matter — "  the  late  extraordinary  and  repre- 
hensible conduct,"  as  he  styles  it,  of  some  of  the  Connecticut 
troop&    When  the  time  of  their  enlistment  was  about  to 

*  ins.  "  Oct  SSrd,  Hon.  Went  to  Cambridge  w'ih  Hd  CommB'nd  OfBoen  to 
Gflftl  Pntnim,  to  let  him  know  the  state  of  the  Beg%  and  jt  it  was  thro'  ill 
«Hfi  cm  ik$  iear§  ^f  l^oviiiont  yt  ih'y  would  not  extend  their  term  of  servioe 
to  flM  lit  of  Jan* J  1776.*'— i>i(iry  qf  Oc^.  JTathan  BaU. 
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expire,  be  said,  they  refused  to  remain  a  short  time  longer  in 
camp,  to  man  the  lines  until  other  forces  should  have  been 
raised  to  supply  their  places.  Through  a  Council  of  War 
assembled  in  the  exigency,  he  continued — ^he  had  determined 
to  call  in,  by  the  tenth  instant,  minute-men  and  militia,  and 
two  thousand  troops  from  New  Hampshire — and  the  Con- 
necticut troops  were  informed  of  this  arrangement.  Yet  on 
the  first  of  December  quite  a  number  resolved  to  leave — and, 
eluding  the  vigilance  exerted  to  retain  them,  started  fix)m 
camp.  "  Many  were  taken,"  he  added,  "  and  brought  back. 
I  have  enclosed  you  a  list  of  those  that  got  off  from  Gen. 
Putnam's  regiment  only,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  who  have  thus  baselv  deserted  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try  at  this  critical  juncture.  I  submit  it  to  your  judgment 
whether  some  example  should  not  be  made  of  them." 

To  this  crimination  from  the  Commander-in-chie^  Trum- 
bull made  the  following  admirable  reply : — 

*'  Lebanon,  7th  Dec.  1776.  Sir.  Tour  Excellencj^s  letter  of  the  2iid 
instant,  per  Capt  Clark,  came  to  hand  the  14th — ^The  late  eztnordiDMj 
and  reprehensible  conduct  of  some  of  the  troops  of  this  Colony  imprcw 
eth  me,  and  the  minds  of  our  people,  with  griel^  sarprise,  and  indignar 
tion,  since  the  treatment  thej  met,  and  the  order  and  request  made  to 
them  was  so  reasonable,  and  apparently  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our 
common  cause,  and  safety  of  our  rights  and  privileges,  for  which  they 
freely  engaged,  the  term  they  voluntarily  enlisted  to  serve  not  expired, 
and  probably  would  not  end  much  before  the  time  when  they  would  be 
relieved,  provided  their  circumstances  and  inclination  forbid  them  under- 
taking further.  Indeed  there  is  great  difficulty  to  support  liberty,  to 
exercise  government,  to  maintain  subordination,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  licentious  and  leveling  principles — ^which  many 
easily  imbibe.  The  pulse  of  a  New  England  man  beats  high  for  liberty. 
His  engngement  in  the  service  he  thinks  purely  voluntary — therefore  in 
his  estimation,  when  the  time  of  his  enlistment  was  out,  he  thinks  himaelf 
not  holden,  without  farther  engagement  This  was  the  case  in  the  laak 
war.  I  greatly  fear  its  operation  among  the  soldiers  of  other  Coloniea,  as 
I  am  sensible  this  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  people. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  people  of  the  towns  whopt 
the  most  of  them  belong,  were  so  greatly  affected  by  their  unreasonaUa 
conduct,  that  they  would  readily  march  to  supply  their  places.  This  is 
thought  not  advisable,  as  your  Excellency  made  no  such  applicaliaBi 
Our  laws  against  desertion  are  well  calculated  to  punish  such  as  ait 
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gniltj.  Proriskm  is  made  effectumllj  to  punish  each  offenders,  espe- 
cnDy  the  ringleaden.     Of  this  care  will  be  taken. 

^  The  oiBcera,  bj  Act  of  Assembly,  appointed  Paymasters  of  their 
companws,  are  not  likely  to  return  soon,  and  many  might  be  uneasy  for 
want  of  their  wagea  To  obviate  this,  I  advised  three  gentlemen  of  our 
Pky  Table  to  proceed  to  the  camp  with  money,  to  take  your  advice  and 
direction  therein — ^taking  care  for  the  public  arms  and  ammunition,  for 
minors  and  apprentices.  The  Union  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  internal 
onion  of  each  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

^I  determine  to  call  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  this  Colony  to  meet  at 
Newhaven  on  Thursday  the  14th  instant  Please  to  notify  me  of  any 
natters  you  think  fit  to  suggest  for  consideration.  You  may  depend  on 
their  leal  and  ardor  to  support  the  common  cause,  to  fumiKh  our  quota, 
and  to  exert  their  utmost  strength  for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  these 
eokmiesL  Your  candor  and  goodness  will  suggest  to  your  consideration 
that  the  conduct  of  our  troops  is  not  a  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
temper  and  q>irit  of  the  Colony.    I  am  Ac" 

The  readiness  with  which  in  the  letter  now  given,  Trum- 
boU  admits  and  censures  the  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  in 
questioD,  and  the  pride  with  which  he  seeks  in  the  liberty- 
loving  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  some  extenua- 
tkm  for  the  conduct  of  the  few  offenders,  are  pleasing  evi- 
dences, the  Beader  will  concede,  of  an  ingenuous  and  manly 
spirit.  Washington,  in  reply,  fully  admitted  all  that  the 
Governor  affirmed  in  commendation  of  the  patriotism  of  his 
people,  and  expressed  sincere  gratification  at  the  fact.  '*  I 
have  nothing  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  your  Assem- 
bly," he  wrote.  "  I  am  confident  they  will  not  be  wanting  in 
their  exertions  for  supporting  the  just  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Colonies." 

At  about  the  same  time  with  the  letter  from  Washington 
now  oonsidered,  Trumbull  received  another  letter — from  an- 
other quarter — ^in  censure  of  Connecticut  It  was  a  commu- 
nicaticMi  fiom  the  New  York  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  fa- 
mous exploit  of  Captain  Sears  in  annihilating  the  Rivington 
press — a  press  whose  political  poison  had  created  serious  de- 
fections from  the  American  cause — and  which,  for  this  rea- 
son, Sears,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horsemen  from  Connec- 
tient,  well  armed,  had  broken  up.  To  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Boodle,  in  part  destroying,  and  in  part  bearing  off  its  types 
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he  by  these  means  bravely  oyerawed  the  tones,  and  gave 
check  to  a  plan — ^regularly  concerted^  it  was  believed — ^fiwr 
inviting  the  British  troops  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

The  Congress  of  New  York — ^taking  umbrage  at  this  pro- 
ceeding— addressed  the  Continental  Congress  respecting  it| 
and  wrote  Trumbull  in  terms  of  serious  remonstrance.  They 
complained  that  they  could  not  but  consider  "  such  intru- 
sions as  an  invasion  of  their  essential  rights  as  a  distinct 
Colony." — "Common  justice,"  they  said,  obliged  them  to 
request  that  "  all  the  types  should  be  returned  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York  " — and,  though  they  would  not,  they  added,  just- 
ify the  man  from  whom  the  types  were  taken,  they  yet  earn- 
estly wished  that  the  glory  of  the  existing  contest  might 
"  not  be  sullied  by  any  attempt  to  restrain  the  freedom  of 
the  press." 

Small  consolation,  however,  did  the  Remonstrants  in  this 
case  get  in  response  from  Governor  Trumbull — and  certainly 
they  did  not  get  one  of  the  types.  "  The  proper  resort  for  a 
private  injury,"  he  immediately  answered — "must  be  to  the 
courts  of  law,  which  are  the  only  jurisdictions  that  can  take 
notice  of  violences  of  this  kind."  ff  the  affidr  is  to  be 
viewed  in  a  public  light  at  all,  the  Grovemor  continued, 
"the  head  and  leader  of  the  whole  transaction  was  a  respect- 
able member  of  your  city  and  Congress,*  whom  we  consider 
as  the  proper  person  to  whom  the  whole  transaction  is  im- 
putable, and  who  belongs,  and  is  amenable  to  your  juris- 
diction alone — and  therefore  the  affair  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  an  intrusion  of  our  people  into  your  province^ 
but  as  a  violence  or  disorder  happening  among  your^ 
selves."t 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  Trumbull  had  no  sympathy  to 
expend  on  the  torj"  Rivington — as  he  had  not,  we  know, 
upon  tories  anywhere.  Even  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
thus  answering  New  York  on  the  affair  of  the  ruined  printing 
press,  he  was  transmitting  to  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  per^ 

*  Sean  was  at  that  time  a  reaident  of  New  York,  but  gathered  his  ptitj  la 
Connecticat. 
t  Bivington  went  off  to  England,  and  nothing  more  was  done  aboat  the  aftlr* 
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mita  that  fell  into  his  hands,  which  New  York  had  granted 
for  the  transportation  of  provisions  to  the  then  somewhat 
toij-infected  island  of  Nantucket* — and  was  remonstra- 
ting against  this  indulgence — ^this  sending  supplies  *'  to  the 
&vorites  of  Administration"  in  that  quarter — as  being  a 
"suspicious"  proceeding,  and  one  to  be  carefully  watohcfl. 
"I  give  you  this  intelligence,"  he  forcibly  adds — "that 
such  measures  may  be  taken  that  while  we  are  at  war 
with,  we  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  feeding  our  ene- 
mies." 

From  the  proceedings  in  Great  Britain,  Trumbull  was  now 
satisfied  that  his  country  at  last — alas  too  truly — was  "  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  choosing  between  unconditional 
submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance 
by  force."  He  was  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Provinces 
had  been  freshly  stigmatized,  by  large  majorities,  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  in  a  state  of  "  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion" — that 
the  British  naval  establishments  and  land  forces  had  been 
augmented,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  King 
to  procure  foreign  troops.  "  I  am  fully  assured,"  he  said  in 
November,  "  of  the  insufficiency  now  of  all  petitions,  and 
that  the  Boyal  Proclamations  in  regard  to  America,  are  de- 
cisive. 

Most  diligently  did  he,  therefore,  at  this  period,  keep  him- 
self at  work  in  cementing  that  union  and  harmony  between 
the  Colonies  which  he  had  always  promoted,  and  which  he 
deemed  utterly  vital  to  their  success.  It  was  his  own  most 
emphatic  desire  that  his  countrymen — as  was  immortally 
expressed  by  Congress,  in  its  Declaration,  in  July,  of  the 
causes  which  led  them  to  take  up  arms — should  be  "  with 
ene  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen,  rather  than  live  slaves." 
So  again — towards  the  close  of  the  present  year — he  wrote 
the  Supreme  Authority  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  the  contest 
about  the  Susquehannah  lands — and  expressed  his  ''strong 
hope  that  all  altercations"  between  Connecticut  and  Mr. 
Penn  and  the  Settlers,  would  "be  quieted  by  the  Honorable 
Congress."    This  Body,  he  urged,  "may  lay  their  hand 

-■^ ' III  I  I  r 

*  Thej  were  granted  to  one  Captain  Fanning. 
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effectually  "  upon  the  strife,  "  and  prevent  miachieC"*  And 
he  at  the  same  time  labored  assiduously  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  those  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Union  between 
the  Colonies,  which,  in  August,  Dr.  Franklin  had  proposed 
to  Congress — ^and  which,  though  not  adopted,  are  yet  consid- 
ered as  containing  much  of  the  substance  of  the  plan  that 
was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Colonies  for  their  appro- 
bation. He  had  objections  to  some  features  of  the  original 
scheme,  it  is  true — and  he  expressed  them  to  Congress.  A 
draught  of  it  was  sent  him,  for  his  own  particular  considera- 
tion— which  he  returned  with  such  alterations  as  suited  his 
views.  In  his  own  opinion,  however,  it  was  "  of  the  utmost 
importance"  that  this  scheme,  after  being  "well  and  maturely 
digested,"  should  be  "  entered  into  as  soon  as  might  be  with 
conveniency" — and  should  "continue  firm  and  inviolate," 
even  in  the  event  of  a  possible  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain — as  he  could  see  nothing  in  such  a  confederation 
"  inconsistent  with  the  English  Constitution." 

But  the  most  interesting  among  the  acts  of  Trumbull,  in 
the  closing  month  of  the  year  on  which  we  dwell,  was — ^De- 
cember Nineteenth — his  Proclamation  for  a  Fast — ^in  which| 
after  recapitulating  the  tyrannies  suffered  {torn  Great  Britain, 
he  proceeds,  in  a  spirit  of  unfeigned  piety,  and  in  lang^oage 
of  peculiar  forcibleness,  to  assign  a  Day  of  Humiliation  and 
Prayer,  and  to  particularize  tlie  ends  of  the  appointment 
The  document,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  prede- 
cessor it  was  by  about  six  months."  We  give  it,  therefore, 
entire — and  with  all  its  typographical  peculiarities — as  a  fit- 
ting close  to  our  survey  of  the  life  and  services  of  Governor 
Trumbull  during  the  first  year  of  the  great  American  Strug- 
gle.    It  was  published  as  follows : — 

*  "  ThiH  cannot  easily  be  done,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all/'  he  wrote  the  CoDtl" 
nental  Delegates  fVom  Connecticut,  Nov.  17th,  177<V-**  hy  the  AeMinblies  of  Am 
two  Colonicfl,  and  it  may  endan^r  the  peace  of  both.  All  deaired  here  by  tte 
friends  of  American  liberty,  is  that  the  two  claims  may  lie  dormant  dnring  OU 
more  important  struggles — but  the  enemies  who  are  seeking  the  min  of  our  priv- 
ileges, will  make  the  best  handle  of  it  they  can  to  embroil  and  divide  the  two 
Colonics.  The  Congress  may  lay  their  hand  effectually  upon  it,  and  praTWt 
mischief.*' 
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^Bj  the  Honorable  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esquire,  GoYernor  of  the 
Bngliiih  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New-£ngland  in  America. 

*'a  proclamation 
"For  a  day  of  public  FastiDg  and  Pnyer. 

*' Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Most  High  God,  blessed  forever,  the 
■apreme  and  righteous  Ruler  of  the  World,  to  bring  upon  this  Colony, 
and  the  other  British  Colonies  on  this  Continent,  grievous  and  distressing 
lYoableSi  by  permitting  the  Administration  and  Rulers  of  our  Parent 
State  to  make  a  solemn  Declaration,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
hath  a  right  to  make  Laws  binding  upon  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  what- 
■oarer — and  in  Pursuance  thereof  have  imposed  Taxes  upon  us  without 
our  Consent;  deprived  one  of  the  Colonies  of  their  most  essential  and 
diartered  Privileges ;  sent  over  a  Fleet  and  Army  which  have  engaged 
Ha  in  a  Civil  War ;  destroyed  many  lives,  burnt  two  of  our  flourishing 
Towns ;  captured  many  of  our  Vessels  that  fell  in  their  Way ;  prohibited 
and  destroyed  our  Fishery  and  Trade ;  hoatilcly  taken  from  the  Inhabit- 
aota  of  our  Sea  coast  and  Islands,  Live  Stock,  and  other  Articles  of  pri- 
vate Property,  and  threaten  us  with  general  Destruction,  for  no  other 
Beaaon  known  to  us,  than  that  we  will  not  surrender  our  Liberties,  Prop- 
crtiee,  and  Priviledges,  which  we  believe  God  and  Nature,  the  British 
Cooatitution,  and  our  sacred  Charters  give  us  a  just  right  to  enjoy — And 
hi  the  midst  of  these  Calamities  it  hath  pleased  God  to  visit  many  of  our 
Towns  with  Sickness  in  the  last  Autumn. — All  which  call  for  extraordi- 
nary Humiliation,  Fasting  and  Prayer,  and  sheweth  us  that  God  demands 
cor  sincere  Repentance  and  Return  to  Him. 

*'  I  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  the  Council, 
and  at  the  Desire  of  the  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled,  to 
qipoint,  and  do  hereby  appoint  Wednesday  the  Seventeenth  day  of  Jan- 
aaiy  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  throughout 
this  Colony,  hereby  exhorting  our  Ministers  and  People  of  all  Denomina- 
tions of  Christians  to  observe  the  same ;  unfeignedly  to  humble  thcm- 
■elTes  before  God,  penitently  to  confess  their  Sins ;  earnestly  to  beseech 
tha  Mercy  of  (}od,  and  Ilis  gracious  Return  to  us. — That  Ue  would  par- 
don oar  Iniquities,  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  and  effect  a  thor- 
OQg^  and  general  Reformation — That  he  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the 
awful  Calamities  we  are  under;  put  an  End  to  the  Miseries  of  Civil  War; 
restore,  preserve,  and  secure  our  Liberties  and  Priviledges,  and  settle 
them  upon  a  lasting  Foundation. — That  He  would  bless  and  direct  the 
Balers  and  Guides  of  His  People  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  particularly 
gokle  the  Continental  Congress,  and  make  all  their  Counsels,  Advice  and 
Bflterminations  such  as  will  be  pleasing  to  Him,  and  will  promote  the 
Union  and  Happiness  of  the  People  and  secure  the  Enjoyment  of  our 
Just  Rights,  and  more  and  more  unite  and  engage  the  Hearts  of  this 

People  in  the  Things  of  God,  and  their  own  Peace ;  succeed  all  just  £n- 
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deavors  to  obtain  the  Restoration  of  oar  Liberties  and  PriyiledgeSi  and 
go  on  to  restore  and  establish  Health  among  us. — ^That  He  would  parCic- 
ularlj  dwell  in  this  Golonj,  give  his  Presence  and  Blessing  to  our  Ciril 
Rulers,  strengthen,  direct  and  assist  them  in  this  dark  and  difficult  daj 
to  understand  and  pursue  the  Things  of  our  Wel&re, — build  up  the 
Churches  in  Faith,  Unity  and  Holiness, — ^prosper  the  €k)6pel  Diiq>ensa- 
tions, — give  his  Presence  with  the  Ministers  of  Christ, — make  them 
greatly  successful  in  gathering  in  Souls  to  Him, — bless  the  College  and 
Schools  of  Learning,  succeed  Endeavors  used  for  promoting  Christtanitj 
among  the  Heathen, — ^preserve  their  Peace  and  Friendship  with  us,— con- 
tinue to  turn  the  Counsel  of  our  Enemies  to  foolishness,  and  blast  ererf 
eril  Design  against  us. — And  to  offer  fervent  Prayers  lor  our  aoverdgn 
Lord  King  George  the  Third,  our  Gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family.— That  God  would  direct  the  King's 
Councils,  teach  him  ever  to  discern  and  incline  him  to  pursue  and  pro* 
mote  the  Thingft  of  God's  Will,  and  the  true  Interests,  ELi^inness  and 
just  Rights  of  His  People,  remove  evil  Counsellors  fiur  finom  him  and 
bless  him  with  such  Ministers  as  fear  God,  hate  Covetousness^  and  are 
sincere  Lovers  of  the  People. — ^That  he  would  pardon,  enlighten,  and 
save  the  Nation,  and  fill  the  Earth  with  his  Praise. 

'^  And  all  Servile  Work  is  forbidden  on  said  Day. 

^'  Given  under  my  Hand  in  the  Council-Chamber  in  New*HaTeii,  the 
Nineteenth  day  of  December,  in  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  the  Beign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
Bang,  &Cf  Annoque  Domini,  1775 

"J01l«i>  TSITMBULL. 

**God  Save  the  King.** 


C  HAPTER    XX. 

Tbumbvxa  known  and  denounoed  abroad  aa  "  the  Rebel  Governor  of  Con- 
Beotkmt.''  Xztraet  trom  a  London  Magazine,  of  1761.  showing  the  man- 
Bar  in  which  he  was  vili£ed  in  England.  Was  in  fact  the  only  "Rebel" 
OoTemor  in  America,  at  the  outbrealc  of  the  Revolution.  His  course. 
ander  this  aspect,  examined  and  vindicated  by  contrast  with  the  course 
of  •▼•ry  other  Governor  in  the  United  Colonies — ^viz:  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson of  Maasachusetts — John  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire — Joseph 
Wanton  of  Rhode  Island — William  Tryon  of  New  York — William 
FraaUin  of  New  Jersey — John  Penn  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware — 
Robert  Sden  of  Maryland — Lord  Dunmoro  of  Virginia — Joseph  Martin 
of  North  Carolina — Lord  William  Campbell  of  South  Carolina — and 
James  Wright  of  Georgia. 

"ffad  save  the  Ktng/^ — concludes  emphatically  the  Procla- 
mation with  which  our  last  Chapter  closes — ^yes,  as  the  phrase 
condaded  every  official  document — from  every  Chief  Magis- 
trate— ^in  all  the  Thirteen  Colonies — down  to  that  memorable 
morning  which  ushered  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Intermitting  now  the  fashion  of  royalty — relaxing  for  once 
its  ceremonial  silence  and  stately  reserve — would  George  the 
Third  at  this  time,  do  our  Eeaders  think,  have  consented  to 
leciprocate  the  solemn  invocation,  and  have  prayed  God  to 
Bave  that  Governor  who  thus  prayed  God  to  save  the  King? 
In  his  heart  he  might  have  done  so — nay  did — for  each  of 
his  own  high  functionaries  in  the  New  World,  save  for  the 
one  solitary  Governor  of  solitary  Connecticut — for  other  Gov- 
ernors all  obeyed  him.  They  were  loyal — to  all  appearance 
affectionate — true  to  his  maxims  of  power — nay  almost  all 
of  them  forward  in  their  allegiance — ready,  in  truth,  to  bend 
"the  pregnant  hinges"  of  the  knee  in  unquestioning  adora- 
tion of  every  feature  of  his  kingly  omnipotence. 

But  for  Trumbull — alone  of  all  who  stood  at  the  helm  of 
bis  subordinate  sovereignties  in  the  New  World — he  had  no 
impulse  of  attachment — not  a  purpose  but  to  condemn — not 
a  wish  but  for  his  downfall  and  his  extirpation.  He  would 
not  have  said  "God  save"  Aim,  for  all  the  worth  of  his  king- 
dom— for  Trumbull  was  the  outspoken  foe  to  all  his  meas- 
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urea  respecting  America — bis  stem,  uncompromising,  unrest- 
ing opponent  upon  every  question  that  involved  the  liberty 
of  the  American  subject  He  was  in  thought — ^in  word — ^in 
deed — against  him.  He  was  against  him  in  arms.  He  had 
despised,  repudiated,  and  forgotten,  it  was  believed,  every 
sentiment  of  what  "his  Majesty"  deemed  true  all^iance. 
He  was  "the  rebel,  the  Rebel  Governor  of  Connecticut!*' — 
so  denounced  by  the  king  himself,  and  by  his  own  haughty 
Parliament — so  proclaimed  in  periodicals,  and  talked  of  at 
almost  every  fireside  and  wayside,  in  Great  Britain — so 
known  the  world  over,  wherever  American  resistance  found 
one  eye  to  note  its  leaders.* 

♦"Jonathan  Trambull,  the  Rebel  Governor  of  Connecticut" — Bays,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ^^Jhlitical  Magazine^^  for  January  1781,  published  in  London — in  one 
of  the  moBt  mendacious  and  Bcurrilous  articles  on  record — "a  man  of  desperate 
fortune,  with  an  abundant  share  of  cunning" — "is  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
high,  has  dark  eyes,  a  Koman  nose,  sallow  countenance,  long  chin,  prominent 
forehead,  high  and  broad  cheek  bones,  hollow  cheeks  and  short  neck" — is  "in 
person  of  a  handsome  figure  and  very  active" — and  is  "now  between  70  and  80 
years  of  age.  He  is  morose  in  his  natural  temper,  reserved  in  his  speech,  vain 
and  covetous,  envious  and  spiteful  to  a  great  degree,  never  forgiving  or  forgetting 
an  afllVont.  Ho  is  at  the  same  time  very  artful ;  he  will  smile  in  the  face  of  those 
he  hates,  and  court  their  fViendship  at  the  very  moment  he  is  endeavoring  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  efiect  their  ruin.  As  to  justice,  he  never  had  an 
idea  of  it ;  at  least  he  never  showed  any  in  practice ;  always  judging  aocording 
to  a  party  spirit,  which  ever  domineered  in  his  merciless  soul." 

The  article  from  which  this  extract  is  taken — for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
politeness  of  John  Langdon  Sibley  Esquire,  the  Librarian  bf  Cambridge  Cni- 
vernity — covers  four  pages  and  a  half— of  very  fine  print — ^two  columns  on  a 
page — in  the  Political  Magazine — and  is  entitled — "/7t*^ry  of  Jonathan  Druw^ 
huU^  the  present  Btbtl  Governor  of  Connecticut^  from  hi*  Birth^  earl^  in  thit 
Century y  to  the  present  Dayy 

It  opens  with  gross  defamation  of  Tnimbuirs  birth,  parents,  and  ancestry — and 
next — in  order  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cheatery  in  business  afTurs,  and  of  &nati- 
cisin  and  intolerance  in  reli^rion,  fabrioatcH  a  story  of  a  lawsuit  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  one  Joel  Harvey,  a  loyalist  and  Chnrch-of-England  man.  It  then  pro- 
ceedrt  wholly  to  misrepresent  and  pervert,  to  his  prejudice,  his  connection  with 
the  famous  Peters  riot  at  Ilebmn — and  concludes  with  some  references  to  his 
"  rebel "  children. 

Connecticut  also,  in  the  course  of  the  article,  is  abused  without  stint.  Its 
"first  emi^nmts,"  acconlin^  to  the  malignant  and  ignorant  writer,  "had  more 
zeal  than  honesty  or  common  justice.  They  murdered  King  Connccticote,  and 
killed  or  drove  away  all  liis  subjects,  seized  their  lands  under  pretence  of  spread- 
ing  the  g<^spel,  and  by  wny  of  eompeusation,  or  in  memory  of  their  triumph^ 
called  the  Colony  by  the  name  of  the  munlered  King. — In  1«6*J,  after  having 
killed  two  kings,  they  aceei>ted  a  Charter  under  Charles  II,  but  declared  at  the 
same  time,  Jesus  was  their  King,  and  themselves  sole  legislators  and  lords  of 
Connecticut ;  admitting  no  law  of  England  to  bo  of  any  validity  until  it  had  ft- 
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^^The  Rebd  Chvemor/^^  Phrase  significant  indeed — and 
already  abundantly  explained  by  the  acts  of  Trumbull  dur- 
ing the  year  we  have  just  surveyed,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his 
previous  life  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  down  1  But  the  only 
Bebel  (Jovemor— the  sole  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Colony,  who, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  well  as  ever 
after,  took  the  side  of  Freedom  and  the  People  I  This,  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved — this  his  naked  solitariness  of  re- 
bdlion — ^is  peculiarly  fraught  with  patriotic  beauty,  and  de- 
serves to  be  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  position  of 
those  a(^  Governors — those  other  "foyaZ"  Chief  Magistrates, 
as  they  were  termed — with  whom  Trumbull  came  so  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  Let  us  run  the  comparison  then — summa- 
rily— ^but  here  fittingly  at  the  close  of  the  first  Act  in  the 
Drama  of  the  American  Revolution. 

There  was  first  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
aetts — a  classmate  of  Trumbull's  in  College,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore had  occasion  to  state,  and  notorious  as  a  bitter  foe  to 
America — "like  a  mildewed  ear,"  contrasting  with  "his 
wholesome  brother."  Acute,  learned,  thoroughly  exj>eri- 
enoed  in  public  affairs,  affable,  insidious,  insinuating,  ambi- 
tious, avaricious — ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  place  and 
power — zealous  to  uproot  now  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, now  that  of  Rhode  Island,  now  that  of  Connecticut, 
and  now  the  whole  New-England  organization  of  towns — 

eeivcd  the  nmction  of  the  General  AMHembly." — And  their  descendantH,  **af^er 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  judged  t)ie  Millenarian  State  had  comnicnecd,  and 
viewed  Britain  only  ob  a  foggy  iHland,  proper  to  be  annexed  to  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, or  to  Frooce." 

AbiKWt  the  only  passage  in  the  article,  concerning  TnimhuU,  which,  with  much 
that  is  false,  has  yet  one  or  two  glimpttes  of  tnith,  is  the  following : — 

'*  No  sooner  had  Jonathan  taken  his  degree,  [at  College,]  than  he  became  a 
preacher  In  the  independent  way,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  a  man  of  gract ;  but 
having  a  bad  delivery,  he  could  not  obtain  a  parish.  However,  his  politeness, 
^parent  goodness,  and  address,  recommended  him  to  Miss  Hobinson,  a  de- 
■cendant  of  the  fiunons  reverend  Mr.  Kobinson,  head  of  a  Sect  both  in  Old  and 
Kew  England.  His  marriage  with  this  Lady  (whose  father  was  a  burning  and  a 
ahining  light  among  the  independents  and  children  of  the  regicides,  who  settled 
la  Kew  England,)  raised  him  from  obscurity  to  a  state  of  nobility,  for  all  who 
have  any  blood  in  their  veins  of  the  first  settlers,  or  of  the  regicides,  arc  consid- 
ered in  New  England  as  of  the  rank  of  NohU$9t.  Mr.  Jonathan's  matrimonial 
eonnection  giving  him  the  prospect  of  preferment  in  civil  life,  he  bid  adieu  to 

the  pnlpit,  and  eommenoed  merchant." 

20* 
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toiling  now  to  restrain  American  commerce,  now  to  make 
the  Judiciary  dependent  on  the  Crown,  now  to  render  the 
denial  of  Parliamentary  Supremacy  a  capital  felony,  and 
now  to  establish  Martial  Law — from  the  days  of  the  Stamp 
Act  down  to  the  close  of  his  career  in  the  New  World,  he 
did  more  to  embroil  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother-Country, 
and  to  fan  the  quarrel  after  it  commenced,  than  any  other 
man  upon  the  American  Continent.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  his  pernicious  administration  of  public  affairs  in  the 
Colony  which  he  governed,  and  with  the  fiital  consequences 
which  ensued,  agree  that  "few  ages  have  produced  a  more 
fit  instrument  than  he  proved  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  a 
corrupt  court."  In  1774 — defeated  in  his  ambition — suffer- 
ing "  all  the  tortures  of  age  trembling  for  the  loss  of  place" — 
with  his  gray  hairs,  that  should  have  been  ever  "  kept  purer 
than  the  ermine,"  now  "covered  with  shame" — ^he  left  his 
native  country  forever — on  the  same  day  when,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  blockade  of  Boston  took  place.  Without 
living  to  see  American  Independence  established — but  living 
long  enough  "to  repent  in  bitterness  of  soul,"  it  is  said,  "the 
part  he  had  acted  against  a  country  once  disposed  to  respect 
his  character" — in  London,  in  1780 — ^by  a  kind  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  a  victim  to  chagrin,  disappointment,  and  des- 
pair— he  breathed  out  his  disturbed  and  disturbing  soul  on 
the  very  day  when  the  riots,  roused  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 
reached  their  fearful  height. 

There  was  John  Wentworth^  Governor  of  KeiC'ITampshtre. 
Far  back  as  1767,  this  man  manifested  his  hostility  to  Amer- 
ican interests  by  preventing  the  merchants  of  Portsmouth 
from  entering  into  the  Non-Importation  Scheme,  which  was 
then  devised  in  resistance  to  tlie  arbitrary  measures  of  Great 
Britain.  Soon  as  the  Revolution  dawned,  he  labored  most 
assiduously  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Committees  of 
Correspondence — those  props  and  safeguards  of  Liberty. 
When  the  Ncw-llampshire  Legislature,  in  spite  of  his  oppo- 
sition, appointed  them,  he  at  once  disvsolved  this  Body, 
When  these  Committees  met  to  appoint  Delegates  to  Con- 
gress, he  took  a  Sheriff  with  him,  and  dispersed  them.  He 
soon  lost  all  power  in  the  Province.    An  outraged  People 
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compelled  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Portsmouth.  An  in- 
dignant mob  pillaged  his  house.  Popular  anger  continued 
to  swell  against  him,  and  he  fled  the  territory,  leaving  the 
political  control  of  New-Hampshire  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of 
its  Bepublican  Provincial  Congress,  and  locxil  Committees. 

There  was  Joseph  Wanton^  Governor  of  Rhode  Inland — **  a 
man  of  weak  capacity,  and  of  little  political  knowledge" — 
who  not  only  "  endeavored  to  impede  all  measures  of  oppo- 
sition to  Great  Britain,"  but  also  "  to  prevent  even  a  discus- 
sion on  the  propriety  of  raising  a  defensive  army."  After 
the  burning  of  the  Gaspee,  treacherously  to  the  interests  of 
freedom,  he  sat  on  that  most  obnoxious  inquisitorial  Court 
of  Inquiry,  then  raised  by  his  Majesty — which  was  vested 
with  the  fearful  power  of  seizing  any  person  on  bare  suspi- 
cion— confining  him  on  board  a  King's  ship — and  sending 
him,  in  desolation  and  despair — far  from  friends — out  of  the 
reach  of  a  single  witness  in  his  favor — to  stand  trial,  and 
receive  a  certain  condemnation  in  distant  England. 

There  was  William  Trt/oHy  Governor  of  New-  Yorky  a  most 
noted  foe  indeed  to  the  Colonies.  Several  years  before  the 
Bevolution,  his  administration  of  North  Carolina  had  marked 
him  as  an  extortioner  and  an  oppressor.  His  merciless  con- 
duct in  that  Province — sword  and  torch  in  one  Land,  and 
the  halter  in  the  other — towards  a  poor,  scourged,  and  almost 
defenceless  people  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Mccklen- 
burgh — signalized  him  as  one,  says  Bancroft,  who  "in  his 
revengeful  zeal  for  the  Crown,  had  treasured  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath."  The  Cherokees  there,  with 
whom  he  negotiated  boundaries,  to  mark  his  cruelty  and 
craft,  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of  the  "  Great  Wolf." 
Able,  enterprising,  artful,  a  perfect  master  of  intrigue,  there 
was  not  one  measure  of  the  British  Cabinet  into  which  he 
did  not  enter  with  hot  zeal.  When  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  New- York,  he  counselled  every  soul  under  his  rule 
there  to  submit  quietly  to  the  King,  and  "  to  decline  any 
union  of  opinion  and  action  with  the  other  Colonies  in  their 
opposition  to  the  new  regulations  of  the  British  Parliament." 
He  encoon^ed  the  recusants  upon  Long  Island,  and  upon 
Staten  Island,  in  their  refusal  to  sign  the  Continental  Asso- 
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elation.  Though  he  soon  became  so  obnoxious  as  to  be  com- 
pelled, for  personal  safety,  to  fly  on  board  the  Asia  man-of- 
war,  yet  he  soon  emerged  from  his  retreat — like  a  dragon 
from  his  den — put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  loyalistB^ 
and  annoyed  and  scourged  the  inhabitants  of  New- York  and 
the  Jerseys,  wherever  he  could  penetrate.  In  the  course  of 
his  career  he  burned  Continental  Village,  and  the  publie 
stores  there,  and  houses  and  other  buildings  at  numerous 
other  points  upon  the  Hudson.  He  reduced  Danbury  and 
Fairfield  to  ashes.  He  fired  Norwalk.  He  plundered  New- 
haven.  He  devastated  wlierever  he  could.  A  most  active, 
malicious  foe  to  the  Colonies  and  all  their  rights,  his  memory 
is  execrated. 

There  was  William  Franklin^  Governor  of  New*Jeney. 
The  fact  that  this  man  was,  by  order  of  Congress,  deprived, 
as  a  prisoner,  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink  or  paper,  fully  shows 
his  (Ihngerous  op}>osition  to  the  rights  of  America.  Far 
back  as  1767,  he  had  prevailed  on  New-Jersey  to  return  a 
negative  answer  to  the  famous  patriotic  Circular  of  Massar 
ohusetts.  It  was  a  fit  preparation,  on  his  part,  for  the  course 
he  took  when  the  doings  of  the  first  Continental  Congreas 
came  before  an  Assembly  of  his  Province  for  ratificaticMU 
He  then  labored  most  zealously,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  this 
ratification.  He  took  the  Assembly  to  task  for  avowing  sen- 
timents favorable  to  a  separation  from  the  Mother-Country, 
and  denounced  such  sei)aration  as  "  a  horrid  measure."  He 
held  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  New-Jeraeyi 
therefore,  made  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house.  Persisting 
in  it,  he  was  sent  to  rigid  confinement  in  Connecticut — and 
when  released,  by  exchange,  became  at  once  President  of  a 
Board  of  Loyalists  whose  object  it  was  to  trample  down 
Colonial  rights  and  liberties. 

There  was  John  Penn,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania^  and 
Governor  also  of  Delaware — for  it  was  not  until  1777,  when 
the  Presidency  of  John  McKinley  commenced,  that  this  latr 
ter  territory,  though  previously  enjoying  a  distinct 
tration,  became  in  fact  wholly  separate  from  the 
"Propriety."  Like  the  Governor  of  New-Jersey,  he  t(X% 
before  the  Revolution  broke  forth,  acted  out  sentimenta  not 
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ia  accordance  with  that  glorious  event  He  too,  like  William 
Franklin,  had  opposed  that  patriotic  Massachusetts  Circular, 
to  which  we  have  referred — had  even  enjoined  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  to  disregard  it  as  factious,  and  of  dangerous 
tendency.  Soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Philadelphia — at 
which  time  an  earthquake,  of  ill  omen  as  by  many  regarded, 
shook  the  city — he  had,  by  a  demand  for  proprietary  taxes 
deemed  extravagant,  so  incensed  this  Assembly,  as  that,  by 
a  very  large  majority,  it  determined  to  petition  the  King  to 
take  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  out  from  the  hands  of 
the  Proprietors,  and  vest  the  government  directly  in  the 
down.  So  that  he  too  was  prepared,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  to  resist  it — with  occasionally,  it  is  true,  an  ap- 
pearance of  sympathy  with  such  leading  spirits  in  his  Prov- 
ince in  the  cause  of  liberty  as  John  Dickinson,  and  perhaps 
hia  own  co-Quaker  friend.  General  Mifflin — and  with  wjm- 
parative  mildness — ^yet  after  all,  with  so  much  of  positive- 
neas,  as  that  when  the  detested  Boston  Port  Bill  took  effect, 
and  he  was  requested  thereupon  to  convene  the  Assembly  of 
his  Province,  he  refused  absolutely  to  do  so,  and  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  storm  was  gathering,  adhered  to  instruc- 
tions fix)m  the  Crown,  and  openly  disapproved  of  the  patriot 
mode  of  redressing  grievances  through  the  medium  of  Con- 
Tentions,  and  of  the  immortal  Continental  Congress. 

There  was  Robert  Eden^  Governor  of  Maryland — a  man  of 
conciliating  manners,  and  estimable  private  character,  but 
one  whom  Marshall  describes  as  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  British  interests,  and  a  spy  for  the  public  enemy — a  man 
whose  arrest,  in  consequence  of  his  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  British  Ministry,  was  recommended  by  Congress — 
and  to  whom  a  Convention  of  his  own  Province  formally 
signified  its  opinion  that  "the  public  safety  and  quiet  re- 
quired him  to  leave  "  Maryland.  General  Lee  threatened  to 
seize  and  confine  him.  The  summer  of  1776  saw  him  sail 
fiwr  England,  a  fugitive  from  his  own  seat  of  power. 

There  was  Lord  Dunmore^  Governor  of  Virginia — a  man 
whose  intemperate  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  King  caused  universal 
disgust — who  strove  to  cut  short  every  deliberation  upon  the 
public  grievances — who  proclaimed  Patrick  Henry,  and  his 
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coadjutors  in  the  cause  of  the  People,  guilty  of  rebellion— 
who,  in  the  face  of  a  tumult  which  his  own  rashness  excited, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  for  safety  on  board  the  British  man- 
of-war  Fowey — and  who  proceeded  then,  for  several  monthly 
to  wage  a  bitter  predatory  war  upon  Virginia — ^which  term- 
inated, most  disgracefully  to  himself  in  his  applying  the 
torch  to  the  best  town  in  the  Province.*  He  seized  the 
powder  of  the  Colony,  and  placed  it  on  board  an  armed 
sliip.  He  dismantled  the  Colonial  fort  at  Williamsbuigh. 
He  threatened  to  declare  the  blacks  firee,  and  to  arm  them 
against  their  masters.  He  did  enlist  fugitive  slaves  to 
butcher  their  masters.  He  encouraged  the  Indians  to  rash 
from  the  wilderness  on  the  back  settlements.  After  outrag- 
ing in  every  form  that  he  could  the  interests  and  liberties  of 
the  Province  he  had  governed,  this  rash,  ranting,  and  ex^ 
crated  defender  of  Parliamentary  Power,  found  it  necessary 
at  last  to  retire  with  his  plunder  to  St  Augustine. 

There  was  Joseph  Martin^  Governor  of  North  Carolina — also 
an  inveterate,  zealous,  cruel  tory — who,  after  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Delegates  from  his 
Province  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  doings  of  this  Body,  conspired  with  the 
Regulators,  and  Scotch  Highlanders,  in  his  government^  to 
overawe  and  subdue  all  the  Sons  of  Liberty  there— who 
commissioned  McDonald  and  McLeod  to  march  against  them 
for  their  destruction — who  angrily  denounced  all  theiroon*! 
ventions  and  proceedings.  Compelled  at  last,  in  fear  of 
their  indignation,  first  at  Ncwbern  to  fortify  his  own  dwell* 
ing,  and  next  to  fly  for  safety  on  board  a  British  man-of- 
war,  he  co-operated  heartily  with  Clinton,  in  every  form,  tO' 
retain  North  Carolina  in  subjection  to  the  Crown. 

There  was  Lord  Willtain  Campbell^  Governor  of  SouA 
Carolina.  He  too,  like  the  Chief  Magistrates  already  de» 
scribed,  was  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  Province  which  ho  > 
ruled.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  people  there  for  putting  il« 
in  a  state  of  defence,  he  opposed.  He  struck  at  its  Commit-  • 
tee  of  Safety.  He  secretly  negotiated  with  the  Cheix>ke6%'i 
and  with  the  disaffected  in  the  back  counties  of  the  Soulih|' 

Tj, 

♦  Norfolk. 
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tnd  encouraged  mflnrrections  of  the  negroes,  in  order  to  over- 
power the  patriots.  All  harmony  between  himself  and  the 
Istter  being  soon  broken  up,  he  too  was  compelled  at  last  to 
retire  for  safety  on  board  a  British  ship-of-war — where,  in 
the  attack  on  Charleston — in  June  1776 — serving  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  flag-ship  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  fighting  against 
the  liberties  of  America. 

There  was  James  Wright^  Governor  of  Georgia — another 
violent  tory  Chief  Magistrate — who  opposed  the  adoption  in 
hfa  Province  of  the  American  Association,  and  had  influ- 
ence enough  for  a  time  to  prevent  it — who  issued  proclama- 
tions against  all  conventions  of  his  people — and  who  attempt- 
ed to  stop  them  from  seizing  powder  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah,  that  so  they  might  be  deprived  of  an  article  vital 
to  their  defence.  Made  at  last,  on  account  of  his  obnoxious 
oonrse,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  he  forfeited  his  parole — 
and  after  having  done  everything  in  his  power  to  quench  the 
flame  of  revolution,  he  too  stole  off  for  security  to  a  British 
ahip. 

And  now,  in  striking  contrast  with  every  other  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  every  other  American  Colony,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion began,  how  does  the  subject  of  our  Memoir,  Jonathan 
Tnmbull^  Governor  of  Connecticut — how  does  he  appear? 

^*  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illis/"  Thoughtful  only  of  the 
good  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presided,  we  find  him 
heartily  and  at  once  flinging  himself  on  their  side — and  with 
a  contempt  of  all  the  allurements  or  menaces  of  royal  power, 
and  an  almost  unparallelled  assiduity,  devoting  his  time, 
talent,  and  treasure  to  the  support  of  colonial  rights.  Yes, 
with  the  ardor,  courage,  and  inflexibility  of  an  Adams' 
of  an  Otis,  a  Henry,  and  a  Rutledge — with  the  wisdom  of  a 
Sherman  and  a  Franklin — and  with  the  serene  confidence, 
and  undying  hope  of  a  Washington — ^he  sprang  into  the  con- 
teat — and  to  every  act  of  British  tyranny  opposed  a  wall  of 
resistance — opposed  a  rampart  of  reason,  and  a  rampart  of 
men — thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty -nine  in 
namber,.in  the  course  of  the  War — whom  his  own  energy, 
as  we  shall  see,  gathered  from  every  hill  and  valley  in  Con- 
necticut, to  fight  the  battles  of  Freedom  t 
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**7%6  Bebel  Governor  I "  Ah,  yes — ^title  of  glory  indeei— 
a  rebel  to  an  arrogant  King — ^to  a  dictatorial  British  Minis^ 
try — to  an  enslaving  British  Parliament — ^to  all  power,  and 
all  policy,  not  founded  on  the  indestructible  rights  of  man- 
kind! The  names  of  other  Colonial  Gbvemors,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  may  live— but  it  will 
be  only  in  union  with  the  thought  of  oppression.  That  of 
Trumbull  will  survive  immortally  associated  with  Liberty — 
that  Liberty  which  is  "  the  eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless 
mind" — whose  habitation  is  the  heart  of  patriotism — ^and 
whose  monument  is  "  the  independence,  the  glory,  and  the 
durable  prosperity  of  one's  country." 


PART   II. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 
1776. 

TmuMmxtzj,  in  liia  oonnections  -with  the  War,  at  the  North — around  New 
Tork — and  at  the  Saat.  He  issues  two  Proclamations  for  raising  a 
Korthem  Regiment.  He  melees  other  preparations  for  the  Northern 
Department,  and  hears  favorable  news  from  this  quarter.  He  warmly 
ftide  the  defence  of  New  York  "by  Oen  Lee.  An  instance,  here,  of  his 
promptnees  and  decision.  He  guards  against  tories.  Congress  and 
Lord  Starling  prees  him  to  continue  his  aid  to  New  York.  He 
•trengthens  and  supplies  the  army  around  Boston  He  encourages 
the  procurement  and  manufacture  of  the  munitions  of  war.  The 
work*  at  Salisbury  in  this  connection.  Death  of  his  friend  and  pastor, 
r.  Solomon  Williams.  Trumbull  in  his  relations  to  this  worthy 
i — to  his  Church — and  to  his  death-bed. 


Wb  enter  now  with  Trumbull  upon  the  year  1776 — one 
of  renowned  events  both  in  the  forum  and  the  field  of  new- 
bom  America — a  year  peculiarly  of  triumph  for  freedom 
upon  the  civil  and  political  stage,  but  upon  the  military  are- 
na, one  of  blood-baptism  and  distress.  We  shall  watch  his 
steps  here — ^as  in  that  we  have  just  left,  and  in  that  which 
follows — closely — for  these  are  the  years  especially  in  which 
the  War — ^not  yet,  as  subsequently,  transferred  mainly  to  the 
Soathward — ^had  its  seat  at  the  North — raged  as  it  were 
around  his  own  dwelling — and  most  particularly  tasked  his 
energies,  tested  his  patriotism,  and  developed  the  man.  Let 
us  look  at  him  then— as  in  our  plan  hitherto— in  his  connec- 
tions with  the  War,  at  the  North — around  New  York — at 
the  Blast — and  upon  the  waters  and  shores  of  his  own  native 
State — and  first,  during  that  period  of  the  year — ^its  three 
caning  months — ^which  closes  with  the  marked  event  of  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops. 

And  here  let  the  Reader  observe  him  first  on  the  opening 
day  of  January,  1776 — on  which  day,  developing  at  this 
date  both  his  own  and  the  action  of  the  State  over  which  he 
pranded — ^he  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  firom 
wliich  the  following  are  extracts : — 
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*^  I  received  the  20th  of  last  month,  your  Excdleiicj'B  &Tar  €i  tin 
16th,  enclosing  a  list  of  the  officers  and  companies  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, with  the  namber  of  men  enlisted ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an- 
other of  the  17th,  with  the  information  of  sereral  persons  who  then  had 
lately  come  out  of  Boston.    I  return  my  thanks  for  both. 

"  By  accounts  received  (Vom  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  the  lecraitiDg 
officers,  for  the  Continental  service,  have  good  success  in  enlisting  men. 

'*  The  Assembly  have  granted  Chaplains  the  same  pay  given  last  cam- 
paign, with  the  addition  of  forty  shillings  per  month  each,  to  enable 
them  to  supply  their  pulpits. 

"  Brigadier  General  Prescott  is  not  arrived.  Shall  give  particular  di- 
rections to  prevent  his  escape,  if  he  comes  into  this  Colony. 

'^  The  28rd,  yours  of  the  14th  of  December  came  to  hand,  per  Mes- 
sieurs Penet  &  De  Pliarre.  Every  necessary  assistance,  fbr  expediting 
their  journey,  was  afforded  without  delay ;  they  set  out  the  next  mera- 
ing.  You  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  expense  incurred  on  their 
account,  when  the  same  is  known. 

**The  28th  instant,  at  evening,  our  (General  Assembly  a^l^mmed. 
There  is  great  unanimity  in  our  common  cause.** 

And  the  Governor  goes  on  to  describe  several  important 
acts  which  the  Assembly  passed — among  others,  one  finr 
raising  and  equipping,  as  Minute-Men,  one-fourth  part  of  the 
militia  of  Connecticut — another  for  restraining  and  punish- 
ing persons  who  were  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  coon- 
try — another  providing  for  the  construction  of  armed 
sels — another  exempting  the  polls  of  soldiers  from 
and  still  another  for  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre and  gunpowder. 

'*  I  hope,"  he  continues — *•*  to  collect  Saltpetre  and  mannfiicture  a  ooo- 
siderable  quantity  of  gunpowder  early  in  the  spring.  The  furnace,  at 
Middletown,  is  smelting  lead,  and  likely  to  turn  out  twenty  or  thirlj 
tons.     Ore  is  plenty. 

*^  Please  to  favor  mc  with  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  lead  reoemd 
firom  Crown  Point  From  thence  I  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  old 
gun  barrels,  which  are  fitting  up  here,  and  will  make  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stands  of  good  arms.  Hearing  that  those  stands,  taken  in  the  Ofd* 
nance  store-ship,  had  each  a  spare  lock,  I  thought  proper  to  mentioo  to 
you,  that,  if  it  be  so,  whether  it  may  not  be  well  to  furnish  a  number 
for  the  arms  fitting  here. 

^*  On  the  26th,  at  evening,  I  met,  at  Hartford,  on  my  returning  ftom 
the  General  Assembly,  yours  of  the  28d  of  December,  and  immediately 
sent  to  Captain  Wadsworth,  a  person  employed  by  the  rniniiiiMiij 
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Gcnenl,  and  much  tcqaainted,  to  Bee  if  any  blankets  could  be  pur- 
diased,  and  found  there  are  none.  Many  of  our  new  enlisted  men,  I  am 
told,  will  bring  blankets  with  them,  which  they  get  from  private  families. 
Those  lost  at  the  Bunker  Hill  fight  were  furnished  in  that  manner,  and 
our  minute-men  will  supply  themselves  in  that  way ;  but  I  am  very 
doubtful  of  success,  if  attempted.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Durkee  this  day 
mentioned  to  me  your  direction  to  him  on  this  head.  Shall  lay  the  same 
belbre  our  Committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

^Inclosed  is  acopy  of  an  Act  empowering  the  Commander-in-chief^ 
kCf  to  administer  an  oath.  Also,  Minutes  of  the  ordnance  taken  from 
the  Ministerial  troops  at  the  several  Northern  posts,  from  the  li»t  of  May 
to  the  13th  of  November,  1776  '^— also  **  a  letter  from  President  Wheelock, 
at  Dartmouth  College." 

The  year  1775,  as  is  familiar  history,  so  far  as  the  North- 
em  CSampaign  is  concerned,  went  down  in  blood — in  the 
blood  of  one  of  the  noblest  Generals  of  the  Revolution,  and 
in  calamity  and  defeat  before  Quebec.  The  fall  of  Montgom- 
ery, however,  and  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  at  Quebec 
which  immediately  ensued,  but  stimulated  effort  afresh  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Colonies.  Congress  at  once  resolved 
to  raise  nine  battalions  of  men  for  the  preservation  of  Cana- 
da, and  apportioned  their  quotas  accordingly  upon  different 
States.  Yet  before  he  received  particular  instructions  from 
Congress,  Trumbull — to  whom,  from  his  peculiar  efforts  for 
the  Northern  Department,  the  rout  proved  most  distressing — 
was  up  and  doing. 

January  nineteenth,  he  issued  a  Proclamation  for  raising  a 
Northern  Regiment.  Afler  reciting  the  news  of  Montgom- 
ery's defeat* — in  consideration  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  Continental  Congress  could  not  instantly  forward  troops, 
and  would  approve  his  steps — he  called  for  a  regiment  of 
fix)t,  to  consist  of  seven  hundred  and  fifly  effective  men — 
which  was  "to  be  marched  with  all  possible  expedition,"  he 
said,  "to  the  relief  and  succor  of  the  Continental  Army  in 
Canada,  and  to  continue  in  service  until  the  first  of  March 
next,"  unless  it  could  be  "sooner  released  consistent  with  the 
public  safety."! 

*  '*  I  lament  the  loss  of  Gen.  Montgomery,  and  the  other  brave  offioers  before 

Qnebee" — ^he  wrote  Jan.  SI,  1776.    "Let  our  eyes  be  upon  the  Lord.    May  wo 

knmldj  end  patientlj  bear  his  chastisement  1 " 

t  **  And  I  do.'*  ho  oondaded— **  earnestly  recommend  it  to,  and  invite  all  per 

21» 
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Shortly  after  this  Proclamation,  lie  received  from  CoDgreaH^ 
by  express,  directions  for  keeping  up  nine  battalions  in  Gan« 
ada,  and  for  raising  one  regiment  in  Connecticut.  Where- 
upon he  issued  a  second  Proclamation — ^in  lieu  of  the  form* 
er — drafted  on  the  Congress  plan — and  calling  for  eight  com- 
panies, of  ninety  men  each,  including  officers.  In  this  offi- 
cial d(x;ument,  after  declaring  pay  and  encouragement  for 
those  wlio  would  enlist,  he  pledged  himself  that  they  should 
receive  all  that  was  offered.  "And  considering,"  he  con- 
cluded— "the  generous  encouragement  aforesaid,  granted  by 
said  Honorable  Congress,  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
service  more  immediately  affecting  the  Northern  Colonies, 
the  justice  of  the  cause  &c.,  I  repeat  the  invitation  contained 
in  my  former  Proclamation,  to  all  able-bodied  men,  to  a  suf- 
ficient number,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen, 
and  for  security  of  those  rights  which  render  life  desirable, 
freely  and  cheerfully  to  exert  themselves  on  this  great  occa- 
sion, in  which  wc  have  much  reason  to  hope  for  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  and  that  our  vigorous  exertion,  for  one 
ensuing  campaign,  will  lay  a  happy  foundation  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  unnatural  contest  into  which  we  are  forced  by 
cruel  oppression,  and  secure  the  lasting  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  this  once  happy  land,  on  the  sure  and  happy  basis  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty." 

The  regiment  thus  called  for  was  speedily  prepared — ^and 
Colonel  Burrall,  a  brave  and  energetic  officer,  was  placed  at 
its  head  It  is  completed,  as  you  desired,  and  will  soon  be 
on  its  march — wrote  Trumbull  to  Congress.  It  will  be  at 
Albany  soon — he  wrote  to  Schuyler.  Pay  and  all  needful 
supplies  were  furnished — and  in  advance  too  of  General 
Washington's  request.  "The  early  attention  which  you  and 
your  Honorable  Council  have  paid  to  this  important  busi- 
ness," said  Washington — addressing  Trumbull  on  the  sub- 
ject— "has  anticipated  my  requisition,  and  claims,  and  de- 
serves, in  a  particular  manner,  the  thanks  of  every  well-wish- 
ing American." 

■out  able  for  said  norvicOf  to  a  Bufflcient  number,  freely  and  cheerfbUy  to  engift 
In  and  undortnkc  tlie  fuune,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of  their  country,  and  all  th* 
d«ar  bought  rights  and  privilegoa  thereof,  the  happineiia  of  themaelvet,  and  of  all 
poatority.** 
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In  February,  Trumbull  sent  Northward  for  as  many  old 
gon  barrels  as  could  be  procured,  and  put  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  into  the  hands  of  his  son  David  to  see  them  re- 
paired. He  forwarded  all  the  powder  that  could  then  be  ob- 
tained. He  made  provision  that  John  Lawrence  Esquire — 
with  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  then  lately  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  Connecticut  for  the  expedition — 
should  repair  to  Canaan  or  elsewhere,  and  pay  off  each 
officer  and  soldier  of  the  Northern  Battalion  before  they 
marched — thus  anticipating  again  the  request  of  Washing- 
toni  Schuyler  and  others.  And  in  this  connection  he  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  measure  of  appointing  a  Regimental 
Paymaster — ^for  which  he  received  the  special  thanks  of 
Schuyler.  It  will  be  attended  "  with  vast  benefit  to  the  serv- 
ice," said  the  latter.  Nor  in  this  connection  did  he  forget 
payment  for  those  who  first  at  the  North — in  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga — signalized  the  American  arms.  He  brought 
this  matter  before  his  own  Council,  and  warmly  urged  it  in 
letters  to  Congress. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  duty,  he  was  gratified  with  news 
somewhat  favorable  from  the  North.  "  Our  brave  little  corps 
before  Quebec,"  wrote  Schuyler  in  February — "hold  their 
ground,  and  continue  the  blockade." — "It  gives  me  great 
pleasure,"  answered  Trumbull,  on  hearing  the  fact.  "This 
is  true  bravery.  It  must  convince  Lord  North  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  all  poltroons." 

At  the  same  time  with  the  Canadian,  the  Atlantic  frontier 
of  New  York  was  receiving  military  attention  at  the  hands 
of  Trumbull.  Upon  report  of  a  hostile  embarcation  from 
Boston  for  its  leading  city,  and  authentic  information  that  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  were  inimical  to 
the  American  cause,  Washington  determined  to  detach  Gen- 
eral Lee*  in  that  direction.    Early  in  January,  therefore, 

*GeiienJ  Lee  was  hinnBelf  veiy  anxions  that  this  plan  should  be  expedited. 
''The  oonaeqnencea,"  he  wrote  Waahingtoiif  Janaary  fifth — "of  the  enemy's poii- 
■earing  themaelTea  of  New  York  have  appeared  to  me  so  terrible,  that  I  have 
mradj  been  able  to  sleep  Arom  apprehensions  on  tliis  subject  *  *  I  would 
propose  that  yon  should  detach  me  into  Ckmnecticuty  and  lend  your  name  for  col- 
hnriiifl  s  body  of  ▼olonteers.  I  am  assured  that  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  ia  as- 
MnbUng  A  sniBeient  nnmber  for  the  purposes  wanted.    This  body  (if  there 
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through  Captain  Sears,  he  communicated  his  plan  to  Tram- 
bull — for  his  sanction — ^and  asked  him  to  provide  troops  for 
the  purpose — especially,  he  said,  "volunteers  of  gentlemen 
without  pay."  Trumbull  warmly  welcomed  the  proposal — 
convened  his  Council — drew  money  from  the  Treasury — and 
issued  a  Proclamation*  to  encourage  enlistments — as  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which,  January  fifteenth,  he  addressed  to 
Washington  on  the  subject,  shows. 

"  I  have  recciyed  your  agreable  letter,  of  the  7th  instant,  per  Captnn 
Sears.  The  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Colony  of  New  York 
give  me  pain,  lest  the  friends  to  American  liberty  in  that  Colony  ihould 
be  too  much  neglected  and  become  disheartened,  and  the  inimicid  dcaigBS 
and  mischievous  operations  of  others  succeed.  I  have  received  credibk 
information  that  the  Provincial  Congress  there  had  spent  some  time,  jnat 
before  they  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  February,  in  debating  whether  they 
should  not  address  Mr.  Tryon  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  General  A«> 
sembly  of  that  Colony,  to  revive  the  old  scheme  of  adopting  the  Fu^ 
mentary  insult  of  the  20th  of  February  last,  which  was  rejected.  Sordy 
our  friends  want  to  be  strengthened,  and  our  enemies  to  be  checked.  *  * 

**  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Hancock,  dated  the  6th  of  January,  and 
another  to  one  of  our  Delegates  at  Congress,  requesting  that  more  cflbct- 
ual  measures  may  be  taken  for  the  security  of  New  York,  to  prevent  our 
enemies  from  being  supplied  with  provisions,  furnished  with  intelligenoc^ 
and  from  having  an  opportunity  to  use  every  artifice  to  insult  and  iijore 
us  from  that  quarter.  It  therefore  gave  me  sensible  pleasure  to  find,  that 
you  have  adopted  the  measures  mentioned  in  yours,  and  with  grert 
cheerfulness  I  called  my  Council,  and  with  their  advice,  appointed  Gok»- 
nel  Waterbury,  liicutonant  Colonel  Bradley,  and  Miyor  Holly,  field-dB- 
cers  for  one  regiment,  Colonel  Ward,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lewis,  and  Mar 
jor  Douglas  for  another.  Sent  a  Proclamation  to  the  two  Colonels,  and 
orders  to  them  with  the  rest  of  the  field-officers,  by  voluntary  enlistmenti 
to  raise  seven  hundred  and  fifly  men  each,  to  Join  and  assist  Miyor  Gen* 
eral  Lee,  with  encouragement  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  tame 
pay,  wages,  and  billeting  allowed  the  troops  before  Boston,  during  the 

should  appear  occaHion  to  Btimmon  tliom)  with  the  Jersey  Reg^ent  onder  the 
command  of  Lord  Stirling,  now  at  Elizabeth  town,  will  effect  tho  secarity  of  Nev 
York,  and  the  expulsion  or  suppreHHion  of  that  dangeroaa  banditti  of  Toiiai| 
who  have  appeared  in  Long  Inland  with  tho  professed  intention  of  acting  agaiml 
the  authority  of  the  Congress.  Not  to  cnish  these  serpents,  befora  their  ntdM 
are  grown,  would  be  ruinous.*' 

*"That  ardent  patriot,"  says  Sparks  in  this  connection,  speaking  of  TlUH 
bull — "  always  foremost  in  vigorous  action  as  well  as  in  zeal,  and  publie  tfMH^ 
imme^atoly  issued  orders  for  raising  two  regiments  by  voluntazy  enliitmwl|* 
Ac — Hf«  of  CharUt  Let, 
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tune  they  seired,  and  to  be  dismissed  soon,  when  the  serrice  would  con- 
Tcnientlj  admit 

^The  field-oflScera  of  each  regiment  are  to  select  captains  and  subal- 
terns from  those  in  the  standing  militia;  if  needful,  to  request  the  chief 
officer  of  the  militia  companies  to  call  their  companies  together  for  the 
porpose  of  enlisting  the  men  with  expedition ;  and,  to  prevent  difficulty 
from  want  of  ammunition,  I  have  ordered  Captain  Niles,  Commander  of 
our  anned  Schooner,  the  Spy,  to  take  on  board  half  a  ton  of  powder,  and 
transport  four  hundred  pounds  to  Newhaven,  two  hundred  pounds  to 
Norwmlk,  and  four  hundred  pounds  to  Stamford,  with  orders  to  liim  to 
iiOow  such  directions  as  Major  General  Lee  may  give  for  the  service  he 
is  employed  in,  and  to  execute  the  same,  until  dismissed  by  him,  or 
fbrther  orders  from  me.  I  wished,  but  (ailed,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
short  interview  with  him.  When  my  orders  were  ready,  very  early  on 
Stttofday  morning  last,  Captain  Sears  took  them,  and  I  apprehend  he  got 
to  Hartford  by  noon.  I  wrote  to  Mjyor  General  Lee,  informing  of  what 
was  done  by  me.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  men  at  the  westward  part  of 
this  Colony  will  readily  and  expeditiously  engage  in  the  service.  May 
the  Supreme  Director  of  all  events  add  Ilis  blessing  on  our  endeavors  to 
preserre,  support,  and  maintain  the  constitutional  liberties  of  these 
Colonies,  which  he  hath  made  it  our  duty  to  do."* 

In  the  Proclamation  to  which  Trumbull  above  refers,  he 
called  zealously  upon  the  good  people  of  the  Colony — cspe- 
eiaUy  in  the  parts  most  contiguous  to  New  York — freely  and 
eheerfully  to  engage  in  this  most  important  service,  to  the 
nomber  of  fifteen  hundred  men — and  was  so  successful  as 
almost  by  the  time  General  Lee  reached  Stamford  in  Connec- 
ticnt,  to  have  a  highly  spirited  body  of  troops — two  regiments 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Waterbury  and  Colonel 
Ward,  with  an  additional  body  of  three  hundred  volunteers 
from  Hartford  Countyf — ready  to  march.  "  I  find  the  peo- 
ple through  this  province,"  wrote  TjCC  from  Stamford  to 
Washington,  January  twenty-third — "more  alert  and  more 
naloos  than  my  mast  sanguine  expectation.    I  believe  I 

*In  commanioating  the  name  factfi  to  his  sou  Joseph  at  the  same  time,  the  Got- 
onor  remarka  that  Washington^B  plan  *Ms  very  judicious.*' — **The  ministerial 
•peach,"  ho  adda,  "  breathes  destruction  and  ruin  to  the  Colonies,  but  if  the 
Loid  of  Hoots  is  on  onr  side,  at  /  b6lUv€  hs  is,  aU  their  designs  will  prove 
aboftive." 

f "  In  coDseqnence  of  General  Leo*s  invitation,"  writes  Col.  Jeremiah  Wads- 
worth  to  Joseph  Trombnll,  Jan.  21,  1776,  Arom  Hartford—**  a  number  of  volon- 
tsm  set  oot  ftom  henoe  to-morrow — among  which  is  my  ancle  Col.  Sam.  Taloott, 
man  than  aix^  yean  of  age,  Col.  Seymour,  Ac" 
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might  have  collected  ten  thousand  volunteera.  I  take  only 
four  companies  with  me,  and  Waterbury's  regiment^  which  is 
80  happily  situated  on  the  frontier." 

Yet  ere  Waterbury  could  march,  Trumbull  had  occasion 
to  display— quite  remarkably — ^his  own  peculiar  promptness 
and  decision. 

The  regiment  in  question — ^Waterbury's — ^had  been,  by 
order  of  Congress,  made  ready  for  embarcation,  to  land  at 
Oyster  Bay,  and  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Stirling  on  the 
other  side,  attack  the  tories  upon  Long  Island — ^but  just  at 
this  moment,  by  another  and  counter-order  from  Congress — 
to  the  ruin,  apparently,  of  measures  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  New  York,  and  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  concerned  in 
the  expedition — tlie  regiment  was  suddenly  disbanded. 
Trumbull,  at  once — in  an  unhesitating  exercise  of  author- 
ity— "like  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,"  says  Lee — "ordered 
it  to  be  reassembled."*  And  on  went  Lee,  therefore,  with 
the  regiment.  Though  sick  himself  with  the  gout^  and 
borne  u])on  a  litter,  on  he  went  to  take  "strong  possession" 
of  New  York — there  to  quart<T  Waterbury's  troops  in  the 
upper  barracks  of  the  city,  while  Lord  Stirling's  occupied  the 
lower — there  soon  to  HKjeive  Ward's  regiment^  which  also, 
Trumbull,  in  compliance  with  Lee's  request,  sent  promptly 
on,t  and  which  was  stationed  on  Long  Island  to  construct 
redoubts  for  commanding  the  entrance  to  East  River — ^there, 
behind  Trinity  Chureh,  to  erect  batteries  for  keeping  off  the 
enemy's  ships — and  throw  a  barrier  mounted  with  cannon 
acrass  Broad  way  J — and  barricade  all  the  streets  leading  right 
and  left  into  the  main  way,  that  his  own  force  might  not  be 
taken  in  reverse — there  to  carry  into  cflFect,  should  occasion 
arise,  his  own  fearful  menace  at  the  time,  that  if  the  British 
ships,  then  threatening  the  city,  dared  to  set  one  house  on 
fire  in  consequence  of  his  coming,  he  would  ^^  chain  a  hundred 

*  "  I  bfliovo  it  will  be  roocly  on  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  I  shall  loAve  thb 
town" — wrote  Lee  from  Newlmven,  .Tftnuary  Mxtocnth,  to  Waahingtoii. 

t  "  In  compliance  with  his  fLee'»]  roqiu-Kt,  wc  have  already  sent  orders  to  Col- 
onel Ward  to  repair  ofj^in  forthwith  to  New  York."— 7Vr/m^«|{  to  Wathmgiot^ 
Feb.  ua. 

X  To  prevent  the  fort  at  its  foot  from  being  converted  into  a  citadel  for  hoelDt 
use. 
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fif  ikar  friends  by  the  neck^  and  make  that  house  their  funeral 
pHel"  And  doabtless  this  impetuous  general — of  whom 
Irving  remarks  that  he  "had  served  in  the  famous  campaigns 
of  Europe,  commanded  Cossacks,  fought  with  Turks,  talked 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  and  been  aid  du  camp  to  the  King 
of  Poland" — ^would  have  carried  this  menace  into  effect,  had 
the  foe  but  given  him  cause.* 

Tories,  as  already  seen,  were  no  favorites  with  the  patriot 
whom  we  commemorate — and  his  eye  was  upon  them  at  this 
time  not  only  on  Long  Island^  but  elsewhere  in  the  Province 
of  New  York — ^particularly  upon  some  in  the  County  of 
WeBtchester— concerning  whom  he  made  complaint  to  the 
CSommittee  of  Inspection  for  Greenwich,  that,  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  duty,  they  were  supplying  the  enemy  with 
provisions,  and  had  already  placed  a  large  quantity  on  board 
the  British  ship  of  war  Asia.  Lee  carried  into  effect  certain 
precautions  regarding  these  persons  which  Trumbull  desired, 
and  the  latter  was  highly  gratified.  *'  The  news  fix>m  New 
Toric,"  he  informed  Washington — when  in  February  Lee  was 
tharoQghly  securing  the  city — "  is  interesting,  pleasing,  and 
dieweth  God's  marvellous  interposition  for  our  assistance. — I 
einnot  but  hope  propitious  Heaven  will  smile  success  on  that 
most  timely  and  judicious  exertion  of  your  Excellency  to 
prevent  our  enemies  from  possessing  themselves  of  that  im- 
portant station.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  a  copy 
of  Gen.  Lee's  letter." 

In  March  a  pressing  communication  from  Congress  reached 
Trumbull,  desiring  him  to  continue  his  aid  in  the  quarter 
BOW  under  consideration.  "  The  importance  of  the  service," 
wrote  President  Hancock  to  him  then — "  and  the  distinguished 
leal  you,  Sir,  and  the  good  people  of  your  Colony,  have  dis- 
oovered  in  this  glorious  struggle,  give  the  strongest  assurance 
diat  you  will  comply  with  this  request,  and  exert  your 
ntmoet  efforts  to  repel  our  hostile  invaders,  and  prevent  them 
from  gaining  possession  of  a  post  from  which  they  may  so 

*0«a.  Webb,  in  a  letter  dated  Wethenfleld,  Feb.  rth,  1776— epeaking  of  the 
Kew  York  expedition  from  Conneoticutf  says — ^*  our  people  are  bo  much  enraged 
al  tihel  Den  of  Toiiet^  they  swear  if  Gen.  Lee  is  MtoppM,  they  will  march  in  a 
bo4y  and  destroy  the  city." 
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much  annoy  the  Colonies."  And  at  the  same  time  with  this 
letter  from  Congress,  Trumbull  received  another  from  Lord 
Stirling — who  had  now  taken  the  place  of  Greneral  Lee — 
highly  commending  the  conduct  of  the  Connecticut  troops  in 
New  York,  and  asking  th^  Governor  to  recruit  the  two  regi- 
ments there  to  at  least  six  hundred  privates  each.  That 
number  of  our.  militia,  wrote  Trumbull  in  reply,  has  already 
been  dispatched.  They  are  to  march  forthwith  from  the 
frontiers  nearest  New  York.  "  You  may  rely  upon  it,**  he 
gave  assurance-"  that  nothing  in  my  power  will  be  wanting 
to  serve  this  great  and  just  cause  in  this,  or  any  other  way."* 

Nor,  while  thus  engaged,  did  Trumbull  forget  the  Main 
Army  around  Boston.  This,  until  it  left  that  quarter  for 
New-York — and  for  a  long  time  after — ^he  continued  to 
strengthen  and  8upi)ly.  His  correspondence  at  this  period 
about  it — with  Washington,  with  Colonel  Huntington,  with 
his  son  Joseph,  and  with  Congress — was  incessant. 

In  January,  he  was  requested  by  Congress  to  reenforce 
Washington  with  four  regiments.  "  The  great  and  constant 
attention.  Sir,"  wrote  the  President  of  this  Body  to  him 
then — "  which  you  have  shown  upon  all  occasions,  to  pro- 
mote the  public  cause,  affords  me  the  strongest  assurance 
that  your  every  exertion  and  interest  will  be  employed  to 
comply  with  these  several  requisitions."  This  confidence  on 
the  part  of  Congress — thus  for  a  second  time  within  a  very 
short  period  expressed  through  its  Presiding  Officer — was 
not  misplaced.  The  regiments,  Trumbull  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton, shall  be  raised  "  with  all  possible  expedition  "^-and  in  a 
Proclamation  for  the  purpose,  he  called  earnestly  upon  able- 
bodied  men  in  Connecticut — "  laying  aside  all  warm  dispute 
about  rank  &  pay — to  strive  only  to  emulate  each  other  in  a 
virtuous  love  of  their  coutitrv,  and  zeal  to  serve  its  cause" 
in  that  "critical  juncture,  when  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen," 
he  said,  was  "  threatened  and  vigorously  attacked." 

We   want  these  regiments   thoroughly  furnished,  urged 

*"It  iH  an  hiMtorioul  fmt,*'  anys  Hininan  vory  ju«tly— that  "for  their  flilfe 
emancipution  Irnm  tho  thntl«l<>ni  of  the  Hritish  govi'mnii'iit,  the  citizens  of  N«w 
York  wrre  iniU-l»tcd  to  the  ^i.-n»'r«>iw  Mviiipaihy  of  tlic  hardy  yeomen  of  Cmh 
necticut." 
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Washington.  We  want  arms,  ammunition,  blankets,  cloth- 
ing, kettles — ^in  all  of  which  we  are  "amazingly  deficient" 
Our  fdtuation  in  respect  to  powder  particularly,  he  wrote  in 
February,  is  "distressing.  Nothing  can  be  undertaken  for 
the  want  of  it,  and  the  world,  without  knowing  our  condi- 
tion, is  censuring  my  inactivity.  The  matter  is  mentioned  to 
you,"  he  added,  "in  confidence.  Your  zeal,  activity,  and 
attachment  to  the  cause,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  conceal  it 
firom  you."  And  Trumbull  sent  him  all  he  could  obUiin  of 
the  articles  demanded — particularly  powder — now  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  February,  three  tons  then  lately  imported  by  Mr. 
Sbaw — and  a  few  days  later,  two  tons  more.*  "  May  the 
God  of  armies,"  he  sent  along  with  it  the  prayer — "  direct 
you  in  all  your  operations,  and  succeed  you  therein  to  the 
salyation  of  this  oppressed  country !  "f 

All  this  Trumbull  did  with  straitened  means.  We  have 
no  pay  for  our  troops — our  Treasury  is  exhausted — ^he  was 
obliged  from  time  to  time  to  complain  both  to  Congress  and 
to  Washington.^    The  National  Treasury  too — as  well  as 

•Feb.  26.  •*  We  have  Hparod  all  the  powder  pnuloiice  wonld  permit.  Besides 
vhat  oune  from  Providence,  fonr  thouxuiul  weight  ifl  gone  Ax)in  Norwich — half  a 
ton  wan  fiimiDhed  for  Gen.  Lee— eight  hundred  weight  goes  in  cank  to  the  north- 
wd." — lyttmiulT*  Letter  to  his  ton  Jot^tph, 

t  ^  I  am  obliged  and  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  scasonahio  supply," 
vrole  Warthington  again  and  again — *^and  for  the  arms  you  are  ho  good  as  to 
pwniae  to  send  me,  as  they  are  exceedingly  wanted." 

"Neceaiuty  obliges  us  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  rights,"  wrote  Tnimbull  to 
\uk  aon  Joeoph  at  this  time— March  fourth.  *^  The  machines  of  war,  death  and 
destniction  are  really  horrid,  but  'tis  by  constniint  we  arc  bro't  to  tlic  use  of 
fhem.    •    •    The  plan  of  o}>orution8  a]>penr8  to  be  well  concerted." 

tTo  the  latter,  for  example,  February  Afth,  ho  wrote  as  follows : — 

*^Oar  Troaaury  was  exhausted,  and  I  know  not  how  to  set  the  troops  forward 
[tkoae  destined  for  Canada,]  until  Saturday.  Intelligence  cunie  to  me  that  twelve 
thouaand  five  liumlred  dollan  were  received  fVom  the  llonomble  Congress  for 
tint  pnTpOMO.  My  proclamation  was  out  some  time  before,  and  I  hear  that  men 
•nliat  freely,  aod  hope  they  will  ho  on  their  march  soon ;  have  onlored  them  to 
§0  off  by  diviaions,  and  hope  nothing  will  retard  them. 

"Through  fear  of  delay,  I  wrote,  last  week,  to  you  on  the  head  of  our  payment 
of  the  troops  that  served  under  you  last  season ;  and  although  provision  is  re- 
fleived  for  those  going  to  Canada,  yet  there  remain  innumerable  calls  we  are  nn- 
Uile  to  answer  without  Airther  supplies,  and  I  apprehend  payment  is  to  be  made 
bj  70a  on  those  rolls. 

"Throe  battalions  raised  and  marching  to  your  camp,  will  come  on  soon ;  three 
dikUan  a  man  was  paid,  in  part  of  wages,  to  enable  them  to  make  necessary  pro- 
visions. I  hear  that  two  or  three  companies  are  gone  forward,  and  the  rest  go- 
ing thU  week." 

22 
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the  Treasury  of  Connecticut — was  at  this  period  almost  dry — 
and  Trumbull,  therefore,  could  get  but  little  fix)m  this  source 
with  which  to  refund  Colonial  expenses.  Still  he  was  not 
disheartened,  but  pushed  on  with  his  labors.  Fifty  to  sixty 
tons  of  lead,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  he  turned  out  from  the 
mine  at  Middlctown — and  explored  for  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  Colony.  He  sent  Joseph  Hopkins  to  examine 
and  report  upon  another  mine  in  Canaan,  New- York — surged 
Congress  to  have  it  worked — and  warmly  encouraged  through- 
out Connecticut  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  the  erection  of 
powder  mills,  and  the  casting  of  guns  and  camp-kettles  in 
the  important  works  at  Salisbury. 

These  works  at  Salisbury — that  secluded  town  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  Connecticut — celebrated  to  this  day  for 
its  rich  and  productive  iron  mines — where  deep  limestone 
vallies  lapping  elevated  granite  hills,  lakes  kissing  the  foot 
of  mountains,  and  huge  clefts  in  gaping  rocks,  strangely 
break  and  diversify  the  landscuipc — occupied  the  anxious  at- 
tention of  Trumbull  and  bis  Council,  not  only  at  the  period 

"I  received  your  fuvon*/*  wrote  Trumbull  a^'m  to  Wuhington,  Febmary 
twelfth — **  of  the  Sth  inntuiit ;  have  nlno  roceive<lf  per  Bacon,  the  remittance  ftr 
the  expense*  of  the  French  gentlcnieii  to  Philadelphia.  I  had  no  doaign  to  hart 
ever  mlled  on  you  for  the  money  paid  our  troo}>rt  under  yonr  immediate  oom- 
mand,  hut  to  have  accounted  with  the  CongrcMM,  had  we  not  been  unexpectedly 
drained  of  coMh,  and  had  prcMiin^  cuIIk  upon  ua  two  or  throe  waya  at  once.  That 
to  the  northward  could  not  possibly  have  been  anrtwered,  bnt  for  the  aoaaonaUe 
arrival  of  the  Continental  Hiipply,  just  Huffieient  for  that  purpoM.  Onr  other  de- 
mands for  the  common  aervice  nro  many.  The  men,  for  the  abort  aervioe  with 
joUf  could  not  Imve  marched  without  some  money,  which  they  have,  I  tniat| 
wholly  expended  for  nocesmiry  clothinjer,  &q,  I  therefore  could  have  wiahed  it 
liad  been  in  your  power  to  have  remitted  the  aum  advanced  by  our  Pay  TaUei 
but  HhuU  do  everything  in  my  power,  that  the  common  iutoreat  doea  not  anffBT. 

**  1  am  greatly  concerned  for  the  scarcity  of  powder  and  anna.  We  bftve  not 
half  a  sufficiency  for  ourselves,  as  the  circumstances  may  be ;  yet,  anxious  to 
i\in)ish  you,  for  the  common  good,  with  every  supply  in  our  power,  I  bftve  or- 
dered  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  arrived  at  Bedford,  in  Dartmouth,  carted  to  and 
now  l\ing  ut  Providence,  on  account  of  this  Colony,  to  be  sent  you,  with  all  poor 
sihle  expedition.  Throe  thousand  weight  of  this  we  conclude  to  order  to  Btijor 
Thompson,  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  on  account  of  money  be  anp* 
plied  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  im]H>rter,  for  that  end,  and  you  will  oonsult  him  or  thaM 
concerning  the  use  of  it.  I  suppose  the  whole  to  bo  upwards  of  aix  thooaanA 
weight ;  the  residue,  on  account  of  this  Colony,  for  which  shall  expect  paymenti 
or  to  be  replaced,  as  shall  be  hereafter  chosen  by  us.  I  shall  send  you  this' 
twenty  or  Uiirty  stands  of  good  arms.  I  have  not  certain  advice  ftom  any 
ter,  but  I  believe  our  three  regimenta  are  all  on  the  march  to  your  Qomp, 
those  already  arrived  there.*' 
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of  which  we  now  speak,  but  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
Beyolutionary  War.  There — for  the  use  not  only  of  Con- 
necticut, but  of  the  United  States  at  large — cannon  were  to 
be  cast|  from  time  to  time  with  quickest  speed,  and  cannon 
baDs,  and  bomb  shells — swivels,  anchors,  grape  shot,  and 
band  grenades  for  vessels  of  war — iron  pots  and  receivers  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphur — kettles  for  camp  use — pig  iron 
for  the  fabrication  of  steel — wrought  iron  for  musket  bar- 
rela — and  various  other  articles  vital  to  the  defence  of  the 
ooontiy.  And  to  keep  the  furnace  in  blast,  ore-diggers,  col- 
lien,  firemen,  moulders,  founders,  overseers,  and  guards — 
exempted  all  from  ordinary  military  service — were  to  be 
procoied  from  time  to  time,  and  furnished  with  clothing,  sub- 
flifltenoe  in  provisions,  and  money  from  the  Pay  Table. 
.Woodlands  for  coal,  teams  for  transportation,  black  lead,  sul- 
phur, and  other  articles  essential  to  the  foundry,  were  to  be 
procured — and  once-— to  facilitate  its  operations,  a  bridge 
was  to  be  built  across  the  Housatonic,  from  Salisbury  to 
Oanaan. 

Trumbull,  therefore,  in  the  general  superintendence  of  a 
fbondry  thus  vital  to  America,  and  thus  requiring  attention, 
liad  much  to  do — and  it  is  plain,  from  memorials  that  remain, 
that  his  own  energy,  particularly,  promoted  its  success. 
Much  of  the  time  he  had  an  express  running  from  his  door 
It  Lebanon,  to  bear  his  own,  or  the  orders  of  himself  and 
Council,  to  its  overseer  Joshua  Porter,  or  to  its  Managers 
Henahftw  and  Whiting.  The  cannon  from  this  famous  esUib- 
lishment — ^its  shot — its  munitions  generally  for  military  and 
naval  use— it  fell  to  him,  very  often,  at  his  own  discretion,  to 
distribute — now  to  the  Selectmen  of  towns,  or  to  posts  ui>on 
the  coast — ^now  to  armed  vessels  in  the  Sound,  or  to  points 
of  defence  without  the  State — and  now  to  sell  for  cash,  or 
exchange  them,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  for  West  India 
goods  that  were  in  demand  for  workmen,  or  for  the 
soldiery  of  Connecticut  The  brown  hematite  of  Salis- 
boiy's  "  Old  Ore  Hill,"  and  that  furnace  upon  the  outlet  of 
ki  Lake  Wanacopommuc — which,  as  it  happens,  the  hero  of 
Tioonderoga,  Ethan  Allen,  was  one  of  the  first  to  estab* 
Sah — ^will  ever  be  associated,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
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know  tlit^  fiic^  with  tlu)  Qovcmor^s  management,  and  with 

IiIh  lliiliir.^ 

TluiH,  t»iM^  wiiy  niul  another — in  every  department  (rfthc 
wnr  was  Tniinliull  hiisv  (luring  the  first  three  months  of 
iho  v»*«r  oil  Nvhirh  wo  havo  pausinLf 

Aiul  it  was  an  interval  of  anxiotv  to  him,  not  alone  in  hii 
n^httioiis  to  tho  ]>ublii\  but  in  his  private  sphere — for  it  wis 
nuirkiHl  l»v  tho  iloath  of  ono  of  his  most  valued  friends— one 
wtih  whvMu  tor  mow  than  half  a  ^vuturv  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  o(  ahuiKst  ilailv  iutonvunv,  and  to  whom,  bv  every 
s^vial  as*  well  a?^  pariieularlv,  bv  ovorv  relijrious  svmr-auiv. 
his  own  s^uil  wsu*  irnippK\l.  ^Yo  rvter  to  the  deaih  of  tius 
*'ouiiuonily  lo:inu\l  atul  pious  divine,^  as  he  was  jasriv 
oalUxl,  iho  KoY.  Sv^lv»uiv»ii  Wi!!iiUiis  of  Lel>anon.*  Let  ns  ttmi 
hoiv  tlwii  for  a  v.iotiior.r  awav  fa»i!i  the  *'  tented  fieli"*  briedr 
to  v\»iitei!ii»\ite  rru:v.bviV.  iv.  his  relations  to  this  worthv  aan. 
to  h'.s  o!iu'.vh,  Aiid  ro  liis  dcath-lwi — ror  ihev  shov  him.  in  a 
lu'w  :i!id  i'!oiL<i?4  !'.:•.'. t. 

il'o  villi*!:  ot"  '.!»o  d*>:  CorTj:T>;ini::'.^n.u  Chirvh  in  Lebanon. 
Uo  vv:".'vovv\\l  !  -s  *:ilvr>  th'.rv  -'^t  a  vear  bet<:re  Trumbull 
o?r!v':\\l  V.\**\*L:t''    a:.-:   it   w-.is   *•::;    b:s   r^I'iirroJis  ^im& 

V^^r*\bv."  r '  ■  V N>  ' s^ " :  .ifr J r  J  >  ^"-ii.liani.^n,  when  lie 
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He  was  a  most  heedful  listener  to  his  sennons  from  the  pul- 
pit— was  in  the  habit  of  taking  brief  notes  of  them,  and  re- 
peated and  commented  upon  them  at  home,  before  his  femily, 
after  his  return  from  worship.  He  attended  upon  his  exhort- 
ations daring  the  "Lecture  Days"  of  the  week,  and  often 
himself  aided  in  the  duties  upon  these  occasions.  In  short, 
in  all  "  holy  oflSces,"  he  stood  among  the  worthy  preacher's 
parishioners,  foremost  by  his  side — him 

**  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  tlio  good  man's  smile.^* 

Did  the  business  affairs  of  the  Church  require  special 
attention  ?  Trumbull  was  the  member  most  leaned  upon  to 
bestow  it.  Were  contributions,  for  any  benevolent  purposes, 
wanted?  He  was  among  the  first  to  open  his  purse — and 
liberally.  Did  the  Meeting-House  require,  as  in  1775,  some 
monitor  of  time — an  unostentatious  clock?  Upon  him  it 
devolved  to  devise  a  subscription  paper  for  the  purpose— to 
head  it  with  his  own  "  one  pound,"  as  the  paper,  in  his  own 
handwriting  shows — ^and  to  commend  a  ''skilful  work- 
man "—as  he  did  upon  this  occasion  one  Jedediah  Morse — 
to  make  it.  Did  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  in 
1772,  wish  to  abandon  the  venerable  old  House  of  Worship, 
and  build  a  new  one — ^upon  a  new  site — and  agitate  the  sub- 
ject|  warmly,  at  many  public  meetings  in  Lebanon,  and  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut?  Trumbull  was 
the  impartial  draughtsman,  who,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  edifice,  and  of  the  Society  from  its  be- 
ipnning,  was  relied  upon  to  prepare  a  statement  of  all  the 
fiusts  in  the  case. 

This  he  did  in  a  pointed  Memorial  to  the  Legislature — in 
which  he  showed  both  to  all  the  advocates  of  a  new  site,  and 
to  the  State,  that  the  change  desired,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  against  justice — ^that  it  would  violate  old  agree- 
ments—-that  it  would  be  against  faith  that  had  been  plighted 
in  past  payments — ^that  the  existing  edifice  was  one  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  had  long  and  contentedly  wor- 
shipped, and  with  a  few  repairs,  might  worship  still — and 

that    as  in  pleasing  deference  to  the  age,  infirmities,  and  ar* 
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dent  wishes  of  his  friend,  the  venerable  pastor,  he  added— 
Mr.  Williams  had  preached  fix)m  its  time-honored  desk  fbr 
now  "  fifty  years  next  December." 

Now  when  this  good  old  man  came,  in  February  1776,  to 
his  bed  of  death,  Trumbull,  his  long-endeared  neighbor, 
friend,  and  supporter,  was  by  his  side — to  feel  as  the  follow- 
ing brief  extracts  &om  his  letters  to  his  son  Joseph,  in  part 
show  him  to  have  felt.  There  he  was,  like  a  miniateriog 
angel,  to  soothe  the  entrance  of  his  revered  pastor  upon  the 
dark  valley — to  look  with  him,  in  the  deep  sympathy  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope,  at  that  dread  future  from  which  the 
curtain,  to  the  eye  of  the  sick  man,  fast  began  to  rise — to 
comfort  his  afflicted  family — ^and  go  away  to  mourn  his  own 
irreparable  loss,  and  lay  the  event  to  profound  religious  usa 

February  sixth,  he  writes — "  Poor  Dr.  Williams  is  in  a  dangOTOUS  and 
painful  condition.^ 

February  nineteenth,  he  writes — ^'Dr.  Williams*  case  is  Tcry  dan- 
gerous." 

February  twenty-sixth,  he  writes —  '*All  our  connections  are  well,  ex- 
cept our  dear  Reverend  Pastor.  I  left  him  at  12  o'clock,  to  all  appear- 
ance  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  dark  yalley  of  the  shadow  of  death— 
his  family  in  tears.  He  is  calm,  patient,  and  resigned.  The  world  and 
its  objects  lessen  before  him  at  every  thought  His  fiuthful  labors  will 
follow  him.  You  was  bom,  and  broH  up  under  his  ministry.  Most  of 
my  life  hath  been  under  the  like  enjoyment  It  is  not  his  fault  if  we 
have  not  profited  thereby. — 0  the  vanity  of  man  as  mortal  I  0  his  grimd- 
eur,  when  prepared  for  immortal  glory !  ^ 

March  first — Dr.  Williams  being  dead — he  writes  thus : — ^  Alas,  be  k 
gone  from  us — but  let  us  follow  him  as  be  followed  our  dear  ascended 
Lord  and  master  Jesus  Christ  His  friendship  hath  been  one  of  the 
great  comforts  of  my  life — pray  God  may  provide  another  of  like  spirit 
to  take  his  people  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  to  everlasting 
life." 

March  fourth,  he  writes — "  Our  reverend  and  worthy  Dr.  WiDiaini 
departed  this  life  last  Wednesday  at  midnight  His  fimeral  solemnity  ii 
to  be  attended  this  day  at  two  o^clock.  A  sermon  is  to  be  preached  «■ 
the  occasion.*** 

*  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  a  table  of  Bandstono  Bnpported  hoiip 
sontally  above  his  grave : — 

"  This  stone  covers  the  remains  of  that  eminent  Servant  of  Qod,  the  Baf*d. 
Solomon  Williams  D.  D.  late  Pastor  at  Lebanon.  Adorned  with  unooauMML 
gifts  of  nature,  learning  and  Grace,  he  shone  bright  as  the  Gentleman,  6cliioltf| 
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Christisn  ind  diTine,  oonflpicnous  for  wisdoxn,  warm  in  devotion,  bold  in  the 
erase  of  ChiiBt,  excelling  as  e  preacher,  modt  agreeable  in  conversation,  clear 
A  Jndidona  in  eoonsel,  an  ardent  lover  of  peace  and  the  rights  of  mankind, 
inn  in  friendalup,  Singolarlj  hospitable  &  in  all  relations  exemplary ;  having 
ftithfVilly  serv'd  the  interest  of  Christ,  of  Bcligion  A  Learning  at  his  Master's 
edl,  he  calmly  fell  aaleep  in  Jeeua  Feb.  2dth  1776  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  A 
64  of  hia  ministry. 
"Them  that  sleep  in  Jeans  will  God  bring  with  him." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
1776. 

TBnMBux.L  aids  the  American  Army  on  its  way  froxn  Boston  to  NewToiki 
He  meet*  Waabington  at  Norwich.     His  sentiments  on  the  evaonatioii 
of  Boston.     He  is  informed  that  a  large  hody  of  foreign  troops  is  on  iti 
passage  to  America — and  that  a  British  fleet  of  one  handred  and  thirty 
sail  had  left  Halifax,  bound  for  New  York.     His  preparations  therenpes 
both  for  the  Continental  Army,  and  for  the  defence  of  Conneotieot 
He  is  officially  apprised  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     His  vievt 
of  this  Instrument     He  lays  it  before  his  Council,  and  it  is  referred 
for  official  promulgation  and  record  to  the  next  Qeneral  Asseaably. 
Depressed   state  of  American   affairs.      Trumbull  receives   the  Psset 
Propositions  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  as  King's  Commissioners. 
His  opinion  and  action  thereupon.     They  serve  but  to  render  his  pre]^ 
arations  for  the  defence  of  New  York  and  Long  Island  mora  ▼igoron& 
His    Exhortation    to    the    people    in    this   connection.      Their    qoiok 
response.     Soldiers  rush  to  New  York. 

From  viewing  Trumbull,  in  his  devotedness  and  pietyi  in 
a  scene  of  private  death,  we  turn  now  to  view  him  again  in 
his  preparation  for  that  other  theatre  where  the  Destroyer 
"  sounds  the  trump  of  war,  and  rushes  to  the  field." 

March  eighteenth,  he  received  advices  from  General  Wash- 
ington that  the  British  troops  were  withdrawing  from  Bos- 
ton, and  entreating  him  to  send  two  thousand  men  forthwith 
to  New  York — there  to  remain  until  the  General  oould 
march  his  own  army  to  this  quarter.  With  this  request 
Trumbull  complied — giving  orders  for  the  purpose  to  the 
field-oflScers  of  the  regiments  nearest  New  York  to  forward, 
by  land  or  water,  twenty  companies  of  ninety  men  each — 
and  soon  after,  directing  the  commanding  ofiicers  of  aevea 
other  Connecticut  regiments  to  draft  each  one-fourth  of  their 
men,  and  hold  them  ready  to  march.  March  twenty-fln^ 
Washington  informed  him  that  the  enemy  lay  in  Nantaakel 
road — and  that — as  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Trfon^ 
bull — ^he  should  take  his  army  to  New  York  by  the  Mft- 
coast  route,  through  Norwich — at  which  place,  April  tliiv* 
teenth,  the  two  patriots  met — at  the  house  of  Colcmel  Jedo* 
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diah  Huntington — ^where  they  dined  together,  and  conferred 
until  evening,  when  General  Washington  pushed  on  for  New 
London. 

.  The  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops  gave  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  lively  satisfaction — and  he  did  not 
fail  to  express  it  in  letters  to  various  correspondents.  To 
John  Adams  and  George  Wythe,  in  Congress,  for  example,* 
he  said,  in  a  strain  of  mingling  piety  and  patriotism — "I  do 
most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  Gen.  Washington's  suc- 
cess, and  on  the  shameful  retreat  of  our  enemies  from  Boston, 
which  demand  our  humble  adoration  and  praise  of  the  Su- 
preme Director  of  all  events  for  his  marvellous  interposition 
for  our  help. — ^Burning  and  destroying  our  towns,  robbing 
our  property,  trampling  on  and  profaning  places  dedicated  to 
divine  worship  and  service,  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  per- 
sons so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  are  injuries  of 
the  first  magnitude. — Every  subtile  art,  as  well  as  arms,  are 
used  against  us.  May  God  prevent  their  operations,  and 
turn  their  counsels  to  foolishness,  preserve  and  increase  the 
union  of  the  American  people,  grant  them  wisdom,  and 
guide  their  public  counsels  I  "f 

May  sixth,  and  Trumbull  received  intelligence  from  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  that  a  large  body  of  foreign 
troops — hired  by  the  Ministry  of  Great  Britain  to  lay  waste 
America — were  on  their  passage  to  execute  their  "bloody 
orders,"  and  in  all  probability  were  near  our  coast.  They 
might  be  daily  expected,  he  was  told.  He  made  immediate 
preparations,  therefore,  to  receive  them.  In  conformity  with 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  improved  the  organization 
of  the  Minute-Men  of  Connecticut.     He  raised  two  additional 

*  To  these  gentlemen,  abont  this  time,  he  Hcnt  on  account  of  lossen  sustained 
in  Connecticut  from  the  Ministerial  navy — wliich  he  hod  himself  carefully  pre- 
pared. 

tin  a  letter  to  Schayler,  March  21st,  1776,  he  thus  concludes:  "I  most  sin- 
cerely congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  Gen.  Washington.  The  enemy  evacu- 
tt«d  Boston  laflt  Sunday.  Boston  is  now  open.  The  poor  inhabitants  are 
greatlj  emAoiated,  from  their  want  of  provisions,  and  rejoiced  for  their  happy 
deliverance.  The  moat  of  the  tories  are  gone  off  with  the  troops.  The  cattle 
remain  in  the  enemy's  hands,  but  hope  they  will  soon  be  ours.  They  have  car- 
ried off  the  unhappy  prisoners,  it  ia  said,  in  irons.  Is  it  not  time  to  retaliate  ? 
They  have  done  all  the  mischief  in  their  power.'' 
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regiments  to  serve  within  the  Colony — ^which,  by  special  re- 
solve, were  to  be  stationed,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  should 
order.  He  raised  also  a  battalion  of  troops  to  march  ''  to 
Boston  or  elsewhere" — and  upon  a  further  requisition  from 
Congress,  levied  seven  battalions  to  join  the  Continental 
Army  in  New- York — and  expended  twelve  hundred  poiunds 
in  procuring  tents  and  clothing. 

At  the  same  time — that  supplies  might  be  on  hand — he 
procliiimed  an  embargo-— and  sent  one  vessel  to  Cape  Fran- 
cois for  a  cargo  of  powder — ^to  be  obtained  "soon  as  possi- 
ble"— and  others  to  different  ports  in  the  West  Indies  for 
military  and  naval  stores  of  every  kind.  That  the  resources 
of  Connecticut  in  men  might  be  accurately  known,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  great  labor  on  his  own  part,  to  execute  a  census 
of  the  State — which,  together  with  authenticated  copies  of 
the  public  documents  of  Connecticut  relating  to  the  War, 
from  its  commencement  down,  he  transmitted  to  Congress — 
and,  receiving  from  this  Body  twenty-one  thousand  dollars, 
he  carefully  expended  it  for  the  public  service— procuring 
and  sending  to  the  army  at  New-York,  among  other  articles^ 
yam  stockings  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  pairs.  His 
hands  just  at  this  time  overflowed  with  business.  "  The  In- 
telligence is  very  alarming" — he  wrote  his  son,  June  fifteenth. 
"  The  Assembly  tho't  it  necessary  to  sit  on  t^  Lord's  Day^^ — 
he  wrote  June  sixteenth.  "Four  thousand  Hessians  are 
near  our  coast" — he  soon  heard.  Soon  again,  and  he  re- 
ceived news  of  what  he  styles  "  Tryon's  Assassination  Pow- 
der Plot"  in  New- York.  "Shocking I  Barbarous!" — ^he ex- 
claimed. "God  be  praised  for  the  discovery  made  thereof  in 
season ! " 

July  second,  he  was  informed  by  Washington  that  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail  had  left  Halifax,  bound  for 
New- York,  and  that  General  Howe  had  already  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook.  He  therefore  ordered  three  regiments  of 
Lighthorse  forthwith  to  march  for  the  menaced  city^,  and 
held  a  special  interview  with  John  Jay  at  Lebanon,  upon 
the  matter  of  procuring  cannon  for  the  defence  of  Hadsoii 
Biver.  At  the  same  time — hearing  from  the  frontier  towni 
of  western  Connecticut,  that  they  were  greatly  distressed  on 
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■oooiint  of  the  proximily  of  the  enemy — he  wrote  Washing- 
ton asking  that  a  Continental  Begiment  might  be  raised  for 
tlieir  ielie£  He  also  sent  Eliphalet  Dyer  and  Richard  Law 
to  confer  with  the  Oeneral  on  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
defence  of  Connecticat,  and  the  other  States — ^and  addressed 
Congress^  praying  for  some  new  legislation  against  tories,  and 
refugees,  and  counterfeiters  ot  the  paper  money  of  the  na- 
tion. '' Notwithstanding  our  enemies  are  so  numerous  and 
powerful,"  he  said,  addressing  Washington — "and  have 
hired  mercenaries  into  their  service,  yet,  knowing  our  cause 
i^;fateons,  and  trusting  Heaven  will  support  and  defend  us,  I 
do  not  greatly  dread  what  they  can  do  against  us.'^* 

Jnst  the  very  day  upon  which  Trumbull  was  writing  Con- 
gress, as  we  have  stated — soliciting  its  special  legislation 
against  the  foes  of  his  country,  and  informing  them,  as  he 
did  also,  of  the  measures  he  had  himself  taken  for  defence — 
that  Body,  through  its  Presiding  Officer,  was  inditing  a  letter 
to  bim,  communicating  that  immortal  Instrument,  which — 
finally  and  forever — absolved  this  country  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown — and  declared  it — before  God  and  the 
world— free,  sovereign,  and  independent. 

With  what  emotion  it  was  received  by  the  Governor — with 
what  satisfaction  his  eye  paused  upon  its  solemn  clauses — 
with  what  enthusiastic  readiness  his  own  soul  sprung  to  unite 

*  '*  Oar  intenud  roalignanU,"  he  oontinucHf  "  may  be  permitted  to  do  many 
ii^arious  and  ixuidioiu  things.  They  arc,  therefore,  to  be  watched  with  care  and 
dlHgenee,  to  prevent  snch  hypocritical  and  dcnigning  men  carrying  on  and  perpe- 
tnting  their  wioked  pnrpoaea.  No  doubt  there  are  many  such,  the  persons  and 
ehtfacteiB  unknown  to  mo,  and  not  convenient  to  mention  in  a  letter  the  notices 
fiTen  me  of  any. 

"  Laat  week  I  sent  circular  letters  to  the  civil  authority,  Selectmen,  Committees 
of  Iiwpeotioii,  and  Military  Offloom,  in  all  the  towns  of  the  State,  to  promote 
•nd  fiKsUitate  the  several  battalions  ordered  to  be  raised  hero,  and  to  send  them 
ferward  to  the  places  of  their  destination.  Kecmiting  Offlcors  for  the  companies 
not  ailed  are  neoesaary,  and  I  conclude  are  left  for  the  purpose.  The  people 
liAve,  in  tome  measare,  got  through  the  hurry  of  harvest,  Ao.  Uope  that  they 
iHU  now  cheerftiUy  enlist  and  go  on. 

"Colonel  Dyer  and  Siohard  Law,  Esq.,  are  directed  to  repair  to  New- York  to 
oonfbr  with  your  Exoellenpy  on  every  subject  needAd  for  our  direction,  for  your 
lAformatioii.  Ton  know  our  readiness  to  afford  every  assistance  for  the  oommon 
doftnoe. — ^I  have  put  Colonel  Ward's  regiment  under  marching  orders,"  Trum- 
bull adds,  ■*  to  prooeod,  without  loss  of  time,  whatever  way  Congreas  shall 
divset" 
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with  the  soul  of  Congress  in  its  pledge  of  life,  and  fortune, 
and  sacred  honor,  to  the  cause  of  freedom — and  with  what 
just  confidence,  and  pious  gratitude,  he  could  himself  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  intentions — it  is  easy  for  our  Readers  to  imagine. 

Uc  was  himself  fully  prepared  for  the  step.  Long  had  his 
expectation  fastencil  upon  it — ^long  his  wishes.  In  the  op- 
pressed condition  of  his  country — when,  in  the  recorded 
language  of  Connecticut,  no  alternative  was  left  "  but  abso- 
lute and  indefinite  submission  to  such  claims  as  must  temiin- 
ate  in  the  extreme  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  or  a  total 
s('})aration  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  successful 
resisUuice  to  that  power  which  was  extended  to  effect  our 
destruction  " — in  this  state  of  peril,  Trumbull  knew  and  felt 
that  America  could  not  do  otherwise  than  proclaim  herself 
free.  And  after  that  fatal  Bestraining  Bill  of  the  British 
Parliament — at  the  close  of  1775 — which  guillotined  Ameri* 
can  trade,  and,  by  "  a  sentence  worse  than  death,  obliged  the 
unliappy  men  "  who  should  be  nmde  captives  in  the  preda- 
tory war  it  would  occasion,  '*to  bear  arms  against  their 
families,  kindred,  friends  and  country,  and,  after  being 
plundered  themselves,  to  become  accomplices  in  plundering 
their  brethren  " — after  all  this,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
the  year  which  followed,  no  man  was  more  active  than 
hiniS(.-lf  in  preparing  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for 
Independence. 

"Talk  of  rebellion !" — he  said  in  March — "if  we  are  right, 
the  n^bellion  is  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  who  aim  at  the 
liapi>v  constitution  of  the  Empire  I" — "Talk  of  reconcilia- 
tion I  " — he  at  the  same  time  said — "British  supremacy  such 
as  it  ought  to  l>e,  and  American  liberty,  liave  been  seen  to 
exist  togetlier.  But  under  our  present  cruel  treatment,  it  is 
too  kite  to  think  of  this  now  1 " 

Tw<Mity  days  before  that  great  step  was  taken  of  which  we 
find  Congress  now  officially  apprizing  him— on  the  Four- 
teenth of  June — a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Connec- 
ticut liberty — he  had  8(»t  his  own  hand  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
General  Ass(^ml)ly,  which  solemnly  instructed  the  Delegates 
of  Connecticut  in  General  Congress  "to  propose  to  that  re- 
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spectablc  Body,  to  declare  the  United  American  Colonies  free 
and  independent  States — to  give  the  assent  of  this  Colony  to 
8uch  Declaration" — and  "to  move  and  promote"  every 
xneasnre  necessary  to  sustain  it,  and  to  preserve  our  just 
rights  and  liberties.*  So  that  it  was  with  no  surprise  tliat  he 
received  the  Matchless  Document  prepared  by  Congress — 
first,  July  eleventh,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  his  son  Colonel 
John  Trumbull — and  next,  the  day  after,  in  a  letter  from 
President  Hancock.  He  immediately  laid  it  before  his  Coun- 
cil, where  it  was  again  and  again  **  largely  discussed  " — and 
finally  referred,  for  official  promulgation  and  for  record,  to 
the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  General  Assembly — not  the 
Assembly  any  longer  of  the  Colony — but  now,  for  the  first 
time  of  the  State — the  Sovereign  State  of  Connecticut  I 

To  the  pleasure  aflforded  Trumbull  by  the  great  event  to 
which  allusion  has  now  been  made,  was  added,  in  a  few  days, 
"the  joyful  news  from  South  Carolina" — as  it  was  styled 
in  a  handbill  which  Colonel  Huntington  first  sent  him  from 
camp,  and  which  described  the  successful  defence  of  Charles- 
ton against  the  attack  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

But  save  from  these  two  sources,  there  was  nothing  else- 
where upon  the  fiice  of  the  American  struggle,  at  this  time, 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  patriot  we  commemorate.  In- 
telligence from  every  other  quarter  grew  more  and  more 
alarming.  Admiral  Howe  had  arrived,  and  joined  his 
brother  at  New  York — and  their  united  forces,  and  formi- 
dable batteries,  were  now  frowning  destruction  on  every- 
thing that  should  oppose  them.  Appointed  as  they  both 
were  by  the  King,  Commissioners  to  bear  what  the  Ministry 
called  "  the  olive  branch  as  well  as  the  sword  "  to  America — 
they,  in  July,  addressed  a  Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors 
of  the  American  Colonies,  calling  on  the  people  to  return  to 
their  allegiance — and  declaring  pardon  to  all  who  were  will- 
ing, by  thus  evincing  their  loyalty,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
loyal  fitvor.  One  of  the  Letters  and  Declarations,  sent  by 
Lord  Howe,  reached  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  about  the 
middle  of  July — and  his  opinion  of  the  document  is  shown 

*  8m  this  nmaikable  Besolation,  with  its  Preamble,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  thia 
•""f^-  28 
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labored — "  with  nnfeigned  and  unwearied  zeal — ^to  preserve 
that  fine  and  noble  vast — the  British  Empire — from  break- 
ing." But  this  vase  was  now  ruptured — irremediably — and 
Trumbull  was  not  the  man  to  make  the  first  advance  in  an 
impotent  and  humiliating  attempt  to  reunite  its  sc^ittered 
fragments.* 

But  from  resistance  to  the  Peace-Propositions  of  Lord 
Howe,  Trumbull  had  now  to  turn  to  resist  his  arms.  It  was 
certain  at  this  time,  as  we  have  intimated,  that  New  York 
would  be  attacked — and  August  made  heavier  and  heavier 
draughts  on  the  Governor  in  the  way  of  military  prepara- 
tions. On  the  first  of  this  month,  he  issued  a  Circular  to  the 
Civil  Authority,  Selectmen,  Committee  of  Inspection,  and 
military  officers  in  different  towns  of  the  State,  to  procure 
finesh  recruits.  It  was  addressc^d  also — a  curious  and  interest- 
ing feet — to  many  Ministers  of  Churches,  with  a  request  that 
it  should  be  read  at  the  close  of  public  worship,  and  that  the 
Authorities  of  the  Society,  and  the  Committee  of  Inspection, 
should  be  invited  to  meet  with  the  Selectmen  the  next  day.f 

August  eleventh,  Trumbull  directed  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  fourteen  regiments  of  militia,  to  march  their  resjKct- 
ive  forces  to  New  York,  and  place  themselves  under  General 
Washington  until  the  exigency  there  should  be  over.     lie 

*  In  a  letter  to  hU  son  John,  dated  Soji.  2"th.  177»» — TnuidMiU  upcaks  lUrtlicr 
ti  Lord  Howe,  and  of  hir<  oonfLToiut;  witli  u  CMiiimittce  of  Congn-ss,  as  f«>ll«>wi*: 
''It  ■eeiDB  the  conferenc*e  with  Lord  IIowl-  cuiik.-  to  nothintr.  He  hnd  no  pi»wer.-t 
bat  to  pardon.  The  KebcU  who  ncvd  iiiinlr>n  fn»iii  tUu  Kin^;  of  Grout  liritiiin  ure 
not  yet  <ti«covered.  We  diHt'laini  the  naino,  and  jiid^rt?  tliut  our  riifhts  and  privi- 
legen  have  been  i^jiiriouidy  invudid/' 

f  That  MUt  to  Newhttven  wai«  cominnnicated  to  Kev.  Mr.  Wliittleifcy.  "  What 
a cantnwt,"  it  afford^  "between  our  pe-atvfnl  Sa})batlis,  and  those  days  wlien 
the  might  of  Great  Britain  wok  raised  to  crush  our  fathers  in  the  act  of  assertinfr 
their  conAtitntional  liberty  ! " — "  As  I  have  the  most  prcswin^  requisitions,"  pro- 
•aeda  TnimbnU  in  thiA  document,  August  1st,  177A — 'Miring  the  abi»olute  neces- 
dty  of  having  oar  new  levies  filled  u}t.  con jplcted,  and  forwarded  with  the  ut- 
moat  ^apatch ;  and  as  delay  may  be  attended  with  the  utmost  disastrous  cmsc- 
qneneea,  onr  enemies  biding  aly>ut  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  as  80(»n  as  the 
ibrrigtt  troopa  arrive,  whieh  by  the  l>est  intelliirence  are  now  on  our  coast,  if  not 
In  pott; — ^therefore,  in  thin  critical  moment^  on  which  the  fate  of  America  de- 
penda,  I  do  mo«t  eameatly  entreat  you  all,  as  you  value  your  lives,  libi'rty.  prop- 
er^, and  ycmr  oountry,  that  yoti  immediately  and  vigorouMy  exert  all  your  intlu- 
anoei  power  and  abilities,  in  en<*ouraging  and  forwarding  the  enlistments  within 
Tonr  respective  spheres  of  influence  and  connections,  tliat  the  same  may  be  com- 
plated  and  eent  forward  with  all  possible  expedition." 
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urged  them  by  every  patriotic  consideration — by  the  ": 
expectations"  which  he  said  had  been  formed  of  their  "dis- 
position and  ability  to  serve  their  country"  in  this  most  im 
portant  crisis — cheerfully  to  undertake  the  service,  and  "  be  at 
New  York  quick  as  possible."  For  the  purpose  of  co-oper- 
ating with  Washington  specially  upon  Long  Island — ^to  har- 
ass the  enemy  there  in  their  rear  or  flanks,  and  prevent  them 
from  advancing  eastward — at  the  particular  request  of  the 
General,  he  rallied  a  force  at  New  London,  and  elsewhere  on 
the  coast — as  we  shall  have  occasion  soon  more  particularly 
to  recount — in  part  provided  transports  to  bear  them  across 
the  Sound — and  sent  Major  Ely  and  Benjamin  Huntington 
over  to  the  Island,  to  consult  and  agree  with  the  sure  friends 
of  our  cause  there  for  an  addition  to  the  force.*  And  to  all 
the  able-bodied,  eflfective  men  in  the  State,  who  were  not 
obliged  to  do  military  duty  in  any  Train-Band — and  to  such 
as  were  "  gentlemen  of  horse  " — for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  services  also  in  the  existing  crisis — he  published  what 
he  styled  an  "  Exhortation  " — a  document  so  spirited  that  we 
here  give  it  entire. 

"  Intelligence  is  just  received/*  he  proceeds — ^'  from  Gknenl  Washing- 
ton, of  the  necessity  of  a  large  augmentation  of  our  forces  at  Kew  Tork, 
that  the  number  of  our  enemies  is  greatly  increased  by  the  airiTm]  of 
Gen.  Clinton  and  Lord  Comwallis  with  the  whole  southern  army  from 
South  Carolina,  that  the  fleet  which  came  in  a  few  days  since  are  Hessians 
and  Scotch  Highlanders,  part  of  12,000  who  were  left  off  Newfoundland, 
in  the  whole  making  80,000  men,  that  it  is  said  by  ofiBcers  both  of  the 
army  and  navy,  that  they  arc  to  attack  New  York,  Long  Island  Ac.,  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 

**  In  this  day  of  calamity  and  great  expectations,  when  our  enemies 
arc  exerting  every  nerve  to  pluck  up,  pull  down,  and  destroy  us,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  necessity  that  cver}'thing  in  our  power  be  done  for  defence 
of  our  rights,  properties,  lives  and  posterity.  To  trust  altogether  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause  without  our  own  utmost  exertions,  would  be  tempt- 
ing Providence.  Be  roused  therefore  and  alarmed  to  stand  forth  in  our 
just  and  glorious  cause.     Join  yourselves  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  com- 


♦"Tho  knowledge,"  buvb  WaMlnngtnn,  in  his  letter  of  Ang.  24th — calling  on 
Tninibull  for  this  preparation—*'  I  have  of  the  cxtraonllnar}'  exertions  of  yoOT 
State  upon  all  occattiimA,  doen  not  permit  nic  to  require  thiH,  not  knowinior  how  fhr 
it  18  praeticablc.  I  only  otfer  it,  therefore,  m  a  matter  for  your  oouMideratloili 
and  of  great  public  utility,  if  it  cuii  be  ucoomplitihed.'' 
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panies  of  the  militia  now  ordered  to  New  York,  or  form  yourselves  into 
distinct  companies  of  fifty  men  or  more  each,  and  choose  a  Captain, 
Lieutenant,  and  ensign  forthwith.  March  on — this  shall  be  your  war- 
rant—and  gire  notice  thereof  to  me,  and  commissions  shall  be  forthwith 
inued,  and  sent  after  you.  You  are  to  join  the  regiment  to  which  you 
bdong,  and  the  army  under  command  of  his  Excellency  Gen.  AVashing* 
ton,  for  this  important  emergency — to  be  held  only  the  short  time  the 
present  necessity  calls  for  your  service.  Stand  furth  for  our  flefviict'. 
Play  the  man  for  God,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God.  May  the  Lonl  of 
Ho^  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  bo  your  Captain,  your  Loader, 
your  Conductor  and  Saviour — give  wisdom  and  conduct  to  your  generals 
and  officers,  and  inspire  our  soldiers  with  courage,  resolution  and  forti- 
tude, that  God  may  delight  to  spare  and  save  us  for  his  namc^s  sake. 
The  same  provisions  and  wages  shall  be  given  to  you  as  to  others  that  go 
into  the  service,  and  it  shall  be  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly 
to  do  everything  for  your  service  that  justice  requires.  Given  under  my 
hand  in  Lebanon  this  12th  day  of  August,  1776. 

"Jonathan  Trumbull.'' 

This  appeal  was  irresistible.  It  roused  Connecticut  like  a 
fine-cry.  Men  rushed  to  supply  the  army — and  of  her  twen- 
ty-five regiments,  aU  but  two  were  soon  collected  at  New 
York,  together  with  many  companies  of  volunteers.* 

•  The  "good  people"  of  thid  State,  raid  Tramball  at  thia  time,  addrciMin«jr  tho 
Prwident  of  Congress — "do  not  hc«itute  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bo  freemen 
while  they  live,  and  to  leave  their  posterity  the  heirs  of  iVecdom  and  itn  bK>ss- 
ing*.^  "  Notwithatanding  oar  encmien  are  so  niiinerous  and  powerful/'  he  wrote 
to  Waahington — "yet  knowing  our  cause  righteous,  and  trusting  Heaven  will  sup- 
port and  defend  na,  I  do  not  greatly  dread  what  they  can  do  against  us/* — *^  No 
exertion  hath  been  wanting  to  forward  men/'  lie  wrote  his  son  then  in  New 
York.  "Thia,  with  the  support  of  the  Colonics  near  you,  will,  it  is  hoped,  1)0 
sufficient,  with  the  protection  and  blessing  of  heaven,  to  defeat  the  devices  of  tho 
enemy,  and  crash  their  plan  in  its  cradle." 

VOTB  KXrXRRED  TO  ON  PAOE  265. 

"^1  a  Otm^ral  Attemhly  of  the  Gocemor  and  Company  of  ths  £n{fh'sh  Colony 
^f  Connedie^  ti»  Uttw  England  in  Am<rua^  hohUn  at  Hartford^  in  mid  Colony^ 
if  tpeeial  ordtr  ^  ik4  Governor^  on  (he  Uth  day  of  Junt^  A.  Jhm.  1776. 

**  Whereas  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  many  acts  of  said 
PaiVament,  have  didmed  and  attempted  to  exercise  powers  incompatible  with, 
andaabvendveof  the  ancient,  just  and  constitutional  rights  of  this  and  the  rest  of 
the  English  Colonies  in  America,  and  have  ret\ised  to  listen  to  the  many  and  fre- 
quent, homble,  decent  and  dutiful  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  and  resto- 
ration of  snoh  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  turning  from  them  with  neglect  and 
eontempC  to  sapport  anch  claims,  af\er  a  series  of  accumulated  wrong  and  ir\jury, 
have  proceeded  to  invade  said  Colonies  with  Fleets  and  Armies,  to  destroy  our 

towns,  shod  the  blood  of  our  oountrymen,  and  involve  us  in  the  calamitiea  inci- 

28» 
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dent  to  war ;  and  are  endeavoring  to  induce  ns  to  an  abject  suRender  of  onr  nat- 
ural and  stipulated  rights,  and  subject  our  property  to  the  most  precarioua  de- 
pendence on  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  and  our  persons  to  slaveiy,  and  at 
length  have  declared  us  out  of  the  King's  protection,  have  engaged  foreign  mer- 
cenaries against  us,  and  are  evidently  &nd  strenuously  seeking  our  rain  and  de> 
struction. — ^Thcse  and  many  other  transactions,  too  well  known  to  need  enumer- 
ation, the  painful  experience  and  effects  of  which  we  have  suffered  and  feel,  make 
it  evident,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  we  have  nothing  to  hope  IVom 
the  justice,  humanity,  or  temperate  counsels  of  the  British  King  or  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  upon  just  and  equal  terms,  are  delo- 
aory  and  vain.  In  this  state  of  extreme  danger,  when  no  alternative  is  left  oa 
but  absolute  and  indefinite  submission  to  such  claims  as  must  terminate  in  the 
extreme  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  or  a  total  separation  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  renunciation  of  all  connection  with  that  nation,  and  a  sncoeialhl  re- 
sistance to  that  foroe  which  is  intended  to  effect  our  destruction— «ppeaUng  to 
that  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  for  the  sincerity  of  former  dedars- 
tions  of  our  desire  to  preserve  our  ancient  and  constitutional  relation  to  that  nsr 
tion,  and  protesting  solemnly  agiunst  their  oppression  and  ixjustiee,  which  have 
driven  us  from  them,  and  compelled  us  to  use  such  means  as  God  in  his  provi- 
dence hath  put  in  our  power,  for  our  necessary  defence  and  preservation — 

**  Resolved  unanimously  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  Delegates  of  this  ColoQj 
in  General  Congress,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  propose  to  that  re- 
spectable body,  to  declare  the  United  American  Colonies,  free  and  independent 
States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  give  the 
assent  of  this  Colony  to  such  Declaration,  when  they  shall  judge  it  expedioit 
and  best,  and  to  whatever  measures  may  be  tho't  proper  and  necessaiy  by  the  Con- 
gress, for  forming  foreign  alliances,  or  any  plan  of  operations  for  neoessaiy  and 
mutual  defence ;  and  also  that  they  move  and  promote,  as  fast  as  may  be  conven- 
ient, a  regular  and  permanent  plan  of  union  and  confederation  of  the  Colomaa 
for  the  security  and  preservation  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  and  for  mntnal 
defence  and  security — saving  that  the  administration  of  Government  and  the 
power  ought  to  be  left  and  remain  to  the  respective  Colonial  Leg^latorea ;  and 
that  such  plan  be  submitted  to  the  respective  Legislatures  for  their  previona  oon- 
aideration  and  assent." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
1776. 

i)iS4STBOT7S  Battle  of  LoDg  Island.  Trumbull  not  disbeartened — but 
•ends  reexaforcexnenta,  and  animates  Massachusetts  and  Kbode  Island 
to  do  the  same.  He  appoints  a  Daj  of  Fasting  and  Prayer.  His  Proc- 
lamation for  this  purpose.  Forces  from  Connecticut  pour  into  the 
Continental  Army.  Washington  expresses  his  thanks  to  Trumbull. 
Trumbull's  reply.  American  affairs  still  in  u  calamitous  state.  Trum- 
bull, undismayed,  continues  his  exertions  for  the  common  cause. 
Some  of  his  labors. 

The  plan  of  the  enemy,  unfortunately,  was  not  destined, 
in  conformity  with  Trumbull's  patriotic  wish,  to  be  crushed. 
The  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  brought  death  to  his 
hopes  in  this  direction.  New  York  was  taken.  Washing- 
ton was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  island.  Everything  wore 
the  gloomiest  aspect  as  the  Autumn  of  1776  began  to  open 
its  prospect  of  desolated  nature,  and  the  verdure  of  the  fields 
began  to  blast,  and  the  "  Flowery  Kace  to  resign  their  sunny 
robes."  Yet  to  the  heart  of  Trumbull  the  event  did  not 
bring  despair — no,  nor  to  the  heart  of  his  State — which  still, 
notwithstanding  defeat^  beat  with  an  ^indomitable  firm- 
ness " — such  as  neither  Athens,  when  beset  by  the  legions  of 
Xerxes,  nor  Bome,  when  she  had  lost  the  battle  of  Cannaj, 
exhibited  more  gloriously. 

To  the  urgent  solicitations,  both  from  Washington  and  the 
New  York  Congress,  for  military  succor,  Trumbull  respond- 
ed with  an  alacrity  that  is  truly  astonishing.  Witliin  six 
days  only  fix)m  the  first  of  September,  he  started — first,  eight 
regiments,  and  all  the  troop  of  Horse  in  the  State  east  of  the 
Connecticut  River — next  nine  regiments  of  militia  more,  and 
two  additional  of  horse— and  next  two  companies  additional 
of  a  regiment  stationed  at  New  London  and  Groton  for  coast 
defence — ^to  march  all  forthwith  towards  New  York.  Some 
of  them  were  to  embark — ^if  circumstances  should  require — 
fixr  some  convenient  point  on  Long  Island,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed ''to  the  assistance  of  our  army  against  the  troops  and 
mercenaries  of  Great  Britain" — and  some  were  to  proceed 
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all  the  way  by  land — rendezvous  in  Westchester — and  from 
thence  defeat  the  enemy's  design  of  throwing  a  force  upon 
the  Main,  and  cutting  off  in  this  quarter  the  communication 
with  New  York.  And  Trumbull  appealed  to  Massachu- 
setts — and  he  appealed  to  Rhode  Island — informing  both 
these  States  of  what  he  had  himself  now  done,  and  stimulat- 
ing their  immediate  cooperation.* 

And  farther — at  this  dark  crisis  in  American  affairs — ^not 
content  with  providing  the  material  of  war  merely,  but  wish- 
ing specially  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  Heaven— September 
sixth — in  view  of  the  "judgments"  lately  fallen  upon  the 
country,  and  of  the  "  sins  and  shortcomings,"  he  feared,  of 
the  people  of  the  land — he  issued  the  following  Proclamation 
for  a  "Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer"  in  Connecticut — ^the  first 
of  the  kind,  which  siuce  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
caused  to  be  published,  and  which  will  be  found  worthy  of 
attentive  perusal. 

'*  When  it  U  cKmsidered^^'*  he  proceeds — "  that  all  Mankind^  and  aU 
Communities  qfMen^  hare  an  absolute^  entire^  and  necessary  Dependence <m 
God; — that  he  is  the  great  Governor  of  the  World^  and  the  wise  Dieposer 
pf  all  the  Affairs  and  Concernments  of  the  Children  i^  Men  ;  that  Ee 
hath  done  great  and  marvellous  things /or  his  Peojile  in  this  Land^fnpm 
their  first  Beginnings  to  this  Bay,  u>hich  our  Fathers  hate  told  im,  and 
which  we  hare  seen  vith  our  Eyes; — that  He  is^  in  his  holy  cmd  right' 
ecus  Providence,  come  out  in  Judgment  against  us,  <md  doth  permit  tJU 
King  of  Great  Britain  trith  his  Parliament,  to  sap  the  Constitution  in 
its  very  foundation,  arid  to  sjtort  with  all  the  Privileges  of  the  People 
in  all  Parts  of  the  Empire  ;  and  to  accomplish  their  Purposes^  to  hace 
Peeourse,  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  Arguments  to  the  contrary^  te 

♦  "  We  thank  your  Honor,"  wrote  back  to  him  the  Speaker  of  the  Masaachii* 
Bett«  AMHcmbly,  Sep.  18th— for  your  exertions  in  tlio  common  oanse,  and  Mtnrt 
you  it  wiU  be  our  ambition  to  cooperate  with  the  Unit<Kl  States,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  in  efforts  for  their  common  sufi-ty  "—and  a  battalion  from  the  old  Baj 
State  militia,  destined  for  Rhode  Island,  was  ordered  to  join  the  forcos  aroimd 
Now  York  **  with  all  possible  dispatch." 

'*  Our  eastward  regiments  are  raised,  and  ordered  forward  to  ^  to  or  near  West- 
chester to  cooperate  with  the  army— or,  if  not  needed  there,  to  snpply  the  placM 
of  some  of  the  last  militia  sent."— rA^  Governor's  Utter  to  kis  son  Joseph^ 
8«p.Qtk. 

"  I  have  this  minute  sent  a  letter  to  Gov'nor  Cooke — ^to  move  them  on  this  quw* 
tion  [that  of  nulitary  cooperation.]  My  Council  will  be  with  me  in  a  hour  or 
two.  Our  regiments  arc  prepared  for  motion,  whenever  tho*t  neoeauiy  A  befL* 
^Sams  to  same,  Oct,  lltk. 
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m€ry  dUlum&rable  Art\flee^  and  unproroled  Violence^  and  finally  to 
Imjf  an  unnatural  War  upon  hi$  British  People  in  America,  tcho  at  that 
tims  were  a  dutiful  and  liege  people;  and  to  carry  on  the  same  with 
unrelentiny  Cruelty  and  Vigor,  hare  engaged  Mercenaries  and  Sarages 
to  join  therein,  using  etery  Art\fice  to  cause  Division  and  Discord 

among  the  People: When  it  is  also  considered,  that  humble  and 

decent  Petitions  hare  been  made  and  presented  to  obtain  Belirf  and  Re- 
dress of  these  Orietanees,  which  have  been  rejected  and  spumed; — that 
Thirteen  Ooremments  in  America  being  declared  Jlebels,  and  deprived 
of  the  Protection  and  paternal  kindness  of  the  King,  and  suffering 
under  the  Jfaletolenee  of  their  British  Brethren,  hate  solemnly  declared 
that  they  are,  and  of  Bight  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States; 
that  a  solemn  act  of  Confederation  is  forming,  to  be  entered  into  In/  all 
these  United  States,  so  that  all  Men  in  them  may  lead  quiet  and  peace- 
able Lives  in  all  Godliness  and  Honesty  ; — and  that  a  solemn  Appeal  is 
made  to  Qonfor  his  just  and  righteous  Decision  in  this  unhappy  War  ; — 
Ths  Scriptures,  the  Examples  of  Holy  Men,  and  of  our  Fathers,  show  it 
to  he  OUT  Duty  frequently  by  Fasting  and  Prayer,  to  appear  before  the 
LoBO,  to  humble  ourselves  in  his  Sight,  to  confess  and  lament  for  our  evil 
Deeds,  and  for  our  great  Trespass,  and  to  repent  for  all  our  Iniquities, 
which  deserts  His  righteous  Punishment — to  seek  His  Face,  the  Light  of 
His  Countenance,  and  Deliverance  from  the  Hands  of  our  Enemies,  who 
haiee  risen  up  against  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our  Bights  and  Liberties — and  to 
BUfplieate  for  his  Mercy,  for  Wisdom  and  Direction,  that  so  the  free 
and  independent  States  may  be  radicated,  cor\firmed,  established,  built 
up^  and  caused  to  flourish,  and  to  become  a  Praise  in  the  whole  earth : 

"  I  HAVE  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  thought  flit 
to  appoint  Thursday  the  nineteenth  day  of  September  instant,  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  throughout  this  State ;  hereby 
exhorting  both  Ministers  and  People  of  all  Denominations,  to  humble 
thenueWes  before  Qod,  confessing  their  sins,  and  intreating  his  divine 
Grace,  Faror,  and  Blessing.  Particularly,  to  confess  and  lament  their 
haTing  gone  fiir  from  God,  forgetting  the  errand  of  their  Fathers  into 
this  Land,  neglecting  and  abusing  the  inestimable  Privileges  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  trifling  with  the  Liberties  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free — 
to  mouni  for  our  Pride,  Govetousness,  Sensuality,  Security,  Vanity,  Di«- 
sipstion,  and  Insensibility  of  the  Obligations  we  are  under  to  the  divine 
Aotiior  of  all  our  Blessings ; — Upon  this  solemn  Day  of  Fasting  and 
Hamiliation,  to  set  onr  Sins  in  Onier  before  us,  with  all  their  heinous 
AggraTationa,  and  in  the  Bitterness  of  our  Souls  to  lament  and  bewail 
the  general  PreTslence  of  Impiety  and  Vice,  whicrh  hath  overspread 
sod  difihsed  itself  throughout  the  Land  : — To  offiT  up  fervent  supplica- 
tions to  Almighty  God,  for  his  gracious  Presence  with  us, — to  give  us 
tme  Repentance  and  Reformation, — to  make  us  fully  sensible  that  our 
Dependence  must  be  on  his  Power  and  Grace  alone, — to  retrieve  the  an- 
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dent  Piety  and  Virtue  of  the  Land, — ^to  prosper  our  Arma, — to  deHfcr 
UB  from  the  Power  of  our  Enemies, — to  quicken  and  enlarge  the  Heaitl 
of  His  People  in  the  Fear  and  Service  of  Oi>d^  of  their  Coantiy,  of  one 
another,  and  in  defence  of  their  just  Rights  and  LibertiesL 

'^  And  likewise  to  offer  up  devout  Prayers  for  the  RepresentaUTCi  «f 
the  United  States  in  General  Congress  assembled,  that  Qi>d  would  pre- 
side in  the  Midst  of  them,  direct  and  lead  them  to  such  wise  and  jiut 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such  equitable  and  righteous  Measunt, 
as  may  preserve  and  secure  the  Rights  and  Liberties,  the  Prosperity  and 
Tranquillity  of  the  whole  United  States  of  ^meruxi— That  he  would 
show  Favor  to  each,  and  in  particular  to  this  State,  carry  them  all  sif^y 
through  this  unhappy  War — give  Wisdom  and  Conduct  to  our  Generds 
and  Officers,  and  inspire  our  Soldiers  with  Courage,  Resolution,  and  For- 
titude— defeat  the  Attempts  and  Designs  of  our  Enemies — ^tam  them 
back  from  us — and  make  bare  His  arm  for  our  Salvation — bless  and  guide 
our  Civil  Rulers,  and  enable  them  with  Wisdom  and  Courage  to  use  all 
their  Power  and  Influence  to  promote  the  Happiness  of  this  People^ 
make  them  Protectors  and  Examples  of  Virtue,  the  Terror  of  Vice,  and 
happy  Instruments  of  the  public  Peace  and  Tranquillity;  that  Qei 
would  Grant  plentiful  Effusions  of  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  Rulers,  Mii^ 
ters  of  the  Gospel,  Colleges,  Schools  of  Learning,  and  on  all  the  People- 
cause  true  and  undeflled  Religion  to  flourish  in  this  and  all  these  Statei| 
and  through  the  Christian  world. 

**  Further^  I  do  sincerely  recommend  to  all  the  Churches  in  this  State, 
to  continue  the  laudable  Practice  of  setting  apart  Seasons  of  Proftr  t$ 
Ood,  our  Almighty  Preserver  and  Deliverer. 

**  And  all  servile  Labor  is  forbidden  on  said  Day. 

"  Given  under  my  Hand  in  Lebanon,  the  sixth  Day  of  September,  b 
the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

'*  Jonathan  Trumbull." 

True  to  the  preparations  which  Trumbull  had  made,  the 
Connecticut  ibrces — in  the  crisis  at  New-York — ^poured  on, 
at  quick  intervals,  to  join  the  Continental  Army — ^much  to 
the  joy  of  the  whole  country — deeply  to  the  satis£Eu;tion  of 
Washington  himself.  "The  exertions  of  Connecticut  upon 
every  occasion,"  he  wrote  to  Trumbull,  September  sixth— ^ 
"  do  them  great  honor." 

"  I  observe  with  great  pleasure/'  he  wrote  again,  September  nintk-* 
"that  you  have  ordered  the  remaining  regiments  of  militia,  that  can  bi 
spared  from  the  immediate  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  to  march  towavil 
New- York  with  all  expedition.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thank^- 
not  only  for  your  constant  and  ready  compliance  with  any  reqoMt  oC 
mine,  but  for  your  own  strenuous  exertions  and  prudent  forecMti  M 
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wdaring  mittera  ao^  that  your  force  has  generally  been  collected  and  put 
ill  motion  as  soon  as  it  haa  been  demanded.** 

^When  your  Excellency,'*  answered  Trumbull,  the  next  day — "was 
pleased  to  request  the  militia  of  our  State  to  be  sent  forward  wiUi  all  pos- 
Ale  expedition  to  reenforce  the  army  at  New- York,  no  time  was  lost  to 
expedite  the  march ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  the  spirit  and  zeal  that  ap- 
peared in  the  people  of  this  State,  to  yield  every  assistance  in  their  power 
in  tlie  present  critical  situation  of  our  affairs.  The  season  indeed,  was 
mott  on&TOrablc  for  so  many  of  our  farmers  and  laborers  to  leave  home. 
Many  bad  not  even  secured  their  harvest ;  the  greater  part  had  secured 
but  a  small  part  even  of  their  hay,  and  the  preparation  of  the  crop  of 
winter's  grain  for  the  ensuing  year  was  totally  omitted ;  but  they,  the 
Boat  of  them,  left  all  to  afford  their  help  in  protecting  and  defending 
their  just  rights  and  liberties  against  the  attempt  of  a  numerous  army 
Mot  to  invade  them.  The  suddenness  of  the  requisition,  the  haste  and 
expedition  required  in  the  raising,  equipping,  and  marching  such  a  num- 
ber of  men  after  the  large  drafts  before  made  on  this  State,  engrossed  all 
oar  time  and  attention.** 

Nor  were  this  "time  and  attention"  on  the  part  of  Trum- 
bull to  the  American  Army,  destined  to  be  otherwise  than 
engrossed,  for  the  residue  of  the  eventful  year  on  which  we 
dwell.  Disasters  crowded  thick  and  fiust  upon  that  of  August 
Twenty-seventh.  The  evacuation  of  the  City  and  Island  of 
New- York* — ^the  indecisive  action  of  White  Plains — the  fall 
of  Fort  Washington — ^the  abandonment  of  Fort  Lee — the 
retreat  of  Washington,  with  but  the  shadow  of  an  army, 
through  the  Jerseys — all  these  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded 
the  rout  upon  Long  Island.  They  resulted,  as  is  a  familiar 
fiu^t,  from  the  wretched  policy  of  using  militia  upon  short 
enlistments,  instead  of  troops  upon  a  regular  and  permanent  es- 
tablishment— a  policy  which  Trumbull  was  among  the  earliest 
to  condemn,  and  one  of  the  first,  in  common  with  Washing- 

•  "  The  City,"  Tmmbull  warmly  Bays,  writing  his  son  Jo»eph,  Sep.  Slst — "  is 
tiien  left  an  asylum  and  resting  placo  for  our  enemies. — Strunge  tliat  thoHo  who 
ight  pro  ari$  etfoci$^  should  behave  in  sach  a  poltroon  manner,  as  you  mention 
some  of  them  did  on  Sanday.  It  seems  some  others  made  up  for  it  on  Monday. 
I  lament  the  loaa  of  the  brave  Lt.  Col,  JTnowUon — would  others  behave  with  the 
■pirit  and  bravery  he  did,  our  affiurs  would  soon  put  on  a  different  aspect,  f — Par- 
don for  rebels — ^who  are  they  f  Our  enemies  we  say  are  the  guilty.  They  may 
enre  pardon  on  repentance,  and  coming  to  a  better  mind  and  behaviour." 

t  **  Oar  greatest  loia  ia  poor  Knowlton,  whoso  name  and  spirit  ought  to  be  im- 
■wrtd" — wrote  Oen.  Joseph  Reed,  who  saw  him  fall  at  the  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights.  '*  I  moQDted  him  on  my  hone,  and  brought  him  off— and  when  gasp- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death,  all  his  inquiry  was  if  we  had  driven  in  the  enemy." 
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ton,  by  appeal  particularly  to  Congress,  to  labor  to  oye^ 
throw.*  Still  when  the  army,  after  the  ill-sucoess  axound 
New- York,  was  daily  and  fearfully  diminishing  in  numben, 
he  continued,  after  the  old  mode,  to  recruit  its  exhausted 
ranks. 

When,  in  October,  he  heard  from  various  quarters  of  a 
projected  invasion  of  Connecticut  by  way  of  White  Plains, 
he  made  every  preparation  to  meet  it  When,  on  the  second 
of  the  same  mouth,  he  heard  from  Washington  that  the 
army  was  actually  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution — that  "  every 
nerve,"  therefore,  "should  be  exerted  to  enlist  a  new  one" — 
and  that  he  wanted  aid  also  particularly  for  securing  the 
Highlands — a  point  for  which  the  New-York  Committee  of 
Safety  too  specially  solicited  Trumbull's  assistance — ^the  un- 
tiring Governor  of  Connecticut,  upon  these  fresh  demands, 
issued  first  one  Proclamation  calling  on  the  militia  to  be 
ready  to  march — and  then  a  second,  renewedly  stimulating 
officers  and  men  to  promptness — "  fully  confiding,*'  he  de- 
clared, "  in  the  virtue  and  public  spirit  of  the  good  people 
of  this  State,  that  has  at  all  times  exerted  itself  in  so  glo- 
rious a  cause  that  they  need  no  stimulus  to  duty  at  this  all- 
important  j  uncture."  In  November  again,  upon  a  requisition 
from  Congress,  he  issued  a  third  Proclamation,  for  raising 
eiglit  butudions  upon  a  Continental  Establishment— once 
more  desiring  the  people  of  the  State,  upon  "the  generous 
encouragements  "  then  oiFered,  "  to  step  forth  voluntarily  in 
their  country^s  service" — and  expressing  the  ardent  hope 
that  "the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  reliance  on  the  favorable 
presence  of  the  God  of  armies,"  would  inspire  them  "  with 
that  fortitude  and  magnanimity  necessary  to  expel  our  en- 
emies from  our  coasts  and  restore  tranquillity  to  our  land." 

And  when  in  dark  and  gloomy  December,  just  previous  to 
the  flashing  of  the  light  at  Trenton  and  Princeton — Wash- 

*  In  a  letter  to  Congress,  Sep.  2l9t,  177ft,  he  Bays:  "The  mode  of  snppljiBf 
the  army  by  iiiilitiu  Ih  u  meaMuro  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  there  must  bo  %  dnaUi' 
army,  or  the  con^^cqaencei*  will  be  fatal. — The  time  of  the  inliatment  of  our  tol- 
dien'  is  beginning  to  expire.  Congress  will  suffer  me  to  ask,  if  it  is  not  a  outtW 
worthy  serious  and  speedy  consideration,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  tbt 
their  further  enlisftment  In  which  case  I  think  it  of  great  moment  that  tha  tA- 
gagement  should  bo  for  a  longer  thuo  than  has  hitherto  boon." 
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higton — ^before  "a  numerous,  well-appointed,  and  victorious" 
innj   of   the  foe — ^waa   retreating   through    New-Jersey — 
through  a  desponding  country — with  a  force  reduced  now  to 
leas  than  three  thousand  men — almost  wholly  destitute  of 
artOleiy — with  but  a  single  troop  of  cavalry — and  this  a  little 
band    of   mounted    militia-men    from     Connecticut    under 
Major  Sheldon — with  his  soldiers  all  wretchedly  armed — 
without  tents,  with  but  little  clothing,  almost  naked  and 
bare-footed,  in  cold  that  froze  the  breath — it  was  at  this  des- 
pairing moment  that  Trumbull  more  earnestly  than  ever 
conjured  the  troops  of  Connecticut  to  rush  to  the  rescue — 
**  for  the  sake  of  their  country  and  all  its  inestimable  rights, 
for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  all  posterity  " — pleaded  with 
them  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Washington. 

There  was  a  promising  opportunity  in  New- Jersey,  he 
thought — ^by  reenforcing  Washington  in  front  of  Comwallis, 
and  Lee  in  his  rear — to  cut  oflf  the  enemy  between  two  fires. 
So  with  the  General  Assembly  of  his  State,  he  united  in 
proclaiming,  as  a  new  incentive  for  enlistments,  this  ^*so 
great  an  occasion."  And  with  a  Committee  of  Twenty- 
Two— raised  specially  by  Connecticut  at  this  time,  for  the 
porpoae  of  propagating  ^^  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  country," 
and  rousing  the  people  to  serve  in  the  existing  conjuncture — 
Trambull  traversed  and  animated  the  whole  State  with  his 
correspondence  and  his  influence.  Through  the  darkest 
period  of  the  American  Struggle,  courage  emphatically  was 
in  his  heart  ^^Fartuna  favet  audacV^ — he  remembered  it — 
his  own  fiEunily  motto.    Hope  was  on  his  banner, 

"White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea*^ — 

and  he  looked  anxiously  forward  to  some  glorious  morning, 
yet  to  break,  when  this  auspicious  Messenger  was  sure  "  to 
ride  upon  the  wind,  and  Joy  outshine  the  sun."  A  State 
with  such  a  Gbvemor,  and  such  a  People — thus  spirited — 
dras  harmonious — ^thus  lighting  up  anew  the  torches  of  ef- 
ftirt— was  bound  to  iefreel 
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Trumbulz.  in  the  departmont  of  Homo  Defonce.  The  hostile  Teeieli 
and  fleets  in  the  Sound.  He  is  made  Chief  NaTal  Offioer  of  the  Stats 
He  builds  three  row-galleys,  and  a  ship-of>war.  He  oonfers  withingsB* 
ious  men  about  marine  devices.  Bushnell  and  his  Torpedo  in  this  coo- 
nection.  Trumbull  commends  him  to  Washington.  He  regulates  pro- 
vision vessels,  and  guards  against  predatory  desoenta.  and  illioit  trade. 
He  concerts  expeditions,  in  aid  of  Washington,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Long  Island  and  the  Sound.  These  expeditions  described.  He 
urges  Congress  to  adopt  Nevr  London  as  an  asylum  for  the  Continental 
fleet.  The  Marine  of  Connecticut  this  year.  Ita  suoceee.  The  De- 
fence captures  a  valuable  British  ship  and  brig,  after  a  sharp  engage- 
ment. Admiral  Hopkins  reaches  New  London,  ftrom  the  Weet  Indies, 
with  valuable  prizes,  and  important  prisoners.  Satisfaotion  of  Trum- 
bull 

While  steadily  sustaining — as  in  the  last  chapter  de- 
scribed— the  main  army  under  Washington,  in  its  operatioiis 
around  New- York  and  in  New-Jersey,  Trumbull  was  at  the 
same  time  busy  in  protecting  the  sea-coast  and  waters  of  Con- 
necticut. To  comprehend  fully  his  labors  during  the  year 
now  under  consideration,  we  have  to  look  at  him  here  also— 
in  the  department  of  Home  Defence. 

The  whole  of  Long  Island  Sound,  this  year,  was  almost 
incessantly  crowded  with  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  some- 
times with  fleets  of  immense  size,  which  cruised  up  and 
down — watching  opportunities  to  seize  American  craft  of 
every  kind,  and  to  land  upon  the  Connecticut  coast — as  they 
did  with  impunity  upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island  opposite— 
for  purposes  of  plunder  and  devastation.  Conspicaoqs 
among  the  single  British  vessels  thus  employed,  were  the 
Kingfisher^  the  Swan,  the  Olasgow,  the  Phosnix,  the  NautSus  ■ 
the  man-of-war  ifewe,  the  same  which,  the  preceding  jett| 
had  attacked  and  fired  upon  Stonington — and  the  Oarienn 
the  same  which  captured  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Captain 
Hale,  and  from  whose  hot  pursuit — from  Montauk  PoiDt 
over  to  the  race  of  New-London — Captain  Niles  of  the  Spy 
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but  barely  escaped,  with  the  loss  of  his  topmast  And  there 
was  also  the  BeUona^  the  same  whose  crew,  eager  for  plunder, 
^rang  on  board  the  vessel  of  Captain  Hawlej — as  he  sailed 
from  Stratford — and,  after  rifling  his  chest,  in  vain  labored  to 
bribe  the  gallant  sailor  into  their  service  as  pilot  by  offering 
him  payment  for  his  vessel  after  the  War  closed,  and  his  choice 
of  a  plantation  anywhere  upon  the  continent  of  America. 

Conspicuous  among  the  fleets  which  threatened  America 
were,  first,  one  in  March — when  the  British  were  about  to 
witiiidraw  from  Boston — which  was  reported  as  designed  for 
devastating  the  entire  coast  towards  New- York — next, 
shortly  after,  one  consisting  of  twenty-one  vessels  of  war, 
which  appeared  off  Newport — next,  one  which,  in  May,  was 
said  to  be  on  its  passage  from  England — again  one  early  in 
July,  which,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  left 
Halifay,  bound  for  New- York — and  again,  one  in  the  last 
week  in  August,  consisting  of  three  ships  and  two  tenders, 
w)iich  anchored  off  Fisher's  Island,  and  then  off  Stamford. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  there  was  another,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  men-of-war  and  transports,  which  appeared 
off  Black  Point — ^about  eight  miles  from  New-London  har- 
bor— and  there  remained  at  anchor  three  days.  Sliortly 
after,  there  was  still  another,  composed  of  twenty-two  siiil, 
which  lay  at  anchor  between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  and 
menaced  the  whole  coast  in  this  dirc^ction. 

All  these  alarms  gave,  of  course,  intense  anxiety  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut  Forts  and  entrenchments  for  defence, 
consequently,  were  to  be  erected,  and  supplied  fully  with 
batteries,  and  every  munition  of  war,  all  along  the  shore — 
especially  at  Stonington,  New  I^ondon,  Saybrook,  Newha- 
ven,  Milford,  Bridgeport,  Fairfield,  Stimford,  and  Norwalk. 
Forces  were  to  be  raised  and  stationed  fix)m  time  to  time. 
Minute-men  were  to  be  kept  in  readiness.  Signals  were  to 
be  agreed  upon— quick  modes  of  communication  estab- 
lished— ^little  spy-boats  were  to  be  constantly  despatched. 
Bow-galleys,  whaleboats,  and  vessels  of  war  were  to  be 
bmlt — sloops  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  brigantines — and  all 
to  be  armed,  officered,  manned,  and  have  their  cruising 
grounds  appointed.    Everything  in  short  was  to  be  done. 
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Bsrij  in  ifee  year  be  tad  tbree  Tow-galleyB  built — ^the 
the  Whiting,  and  tbe  Crane — and  started  at  Siiybrook 
construction  of  a  new  and  large  ship  of  wiir — tbe  Oliver 
\uxU,  as  she  was  afterwards  called — giving  orders  for  the 
necessary  to  build  her — -lookiDg  to  the  manufacture 
lier  anchors — and  sending  to  Philadelphia  and  Boston  fof 
duck  and  ropes  with  which  to  rig  her.  And  when,  in 
ir — mounted  with  artillery  which  he  had  himself  or- 
1* — she  was  made  ready  for  sea,  he  immediately  sent  her 
ga^— Captain  Coit  commander — to  cruise  against  the  enemy .f 
'fc  April,  he  caused  the  armed  brig  Defence,  and  the  schoon- 
Spy,  to  join  Admiral  Hopkins  in  a  cmise  of  eight 
At  other  times — and  indeed  during  most  of  tlje 
■he  kept  the  State  Captains,  Stanton,  Tinker,  and  itc 
1 — with  Stouington  and  New  London  harbors  as  their 
of  rendezvous— cruising  respectively,  from  Stoninglon 
through  Fisher's  Island  Sound  westward  to  New  Loudon, 
and  south  of  Fisher's  Island — from  New  London 
■Mcl  ag^n  to  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River,  and 
ward  as  far  as  Montauk  Point — and  westward  again  to 
Haven  harbor  and  beyond — while  tbe  Spy  and  the  Be- 
particularly,  were  to  cruise  at  large.  He  was  in  almost 
correspondence  with  the  commanders  of  these  ves- 
fltibi.  They  were  often  in  bis  presence,  to  receive  bis  orders, 
",  to  report,  when  made,  their  prizes — and  upon  one  occa- 
I,  in  July,  be  sent  tbe  captains  of  the  three  row-galleys 
jAl6v«-ni«ntioDed,  upon  Washington's  request,  specially  to 
^£  the  General  in  New  York,  when  tbe  American  ships  in 
4le  Korth  River  were  threatened  with  an  attack. 

In  conference  often  with  him  too,  and  with  his  Council, 
togenioos  men,  who  came  to  explain  their  contrivances 
fop  siding,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  little  marine  of  Con- 

nek  bf  ligliUiiDg  JnM  before  ibe  wsa  Uken  from  Bafbrouk,  but 

4  Id  tlie  Mtiie  mnnth  he  ruelved  ■  requeit  tram  tha  Horiae  Committee  at  PbiV- 

•delfJua,  u>  provide  riity-tbur  c«iuiod  for  a  ftigate  then  bnilding'  in  Now  Uimip- 

kCiiR,  BUiI  •ncitlur  baitding  in  Hunchnaelte.    "Yonr  well-known  ual  in  tha 

"  my  the  Committee  writing  him  on  the  aubject — "gives  uh  pcr- 

Ihiit  ;on  will  do  horcin  wlmt  will  most  eontribulu  to  promolv  iinl 
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for  the  security  of  American  navigation  in  the  Sound,  and 
of  towns  on  the  coast,  that  general  alarm  and  prudent 
bravery  could  instigate* — and  in  all  this  Trumbull  took  a 
leading  part.  It  was  upon  himself  and  his  Council  that  the 
duties  to  which  we  refer,  mainly  devolved — and  chiefly  on 
himself — ^he  and  his  Council  being  by  the  Assembly  specially 
empowered  to  make  such  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  for 
defence  of  the  sea-coast  and  of  the  Sound,  as  they  should 
think  best. 

By  special  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  too,  Trumbull 
was  constituted  Chief  Naval  Officer  of  the  State,  with  power 
to  appoint  four  naval  officers  under  himself—one  at  New 
London — one  at  Middletown — one  at  Newhaven — and  one  at 
Norwalk — and  with  power  also  to  fill  blank  commissions  for 
private  ships  of  war,  and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
sent  by  the  President  of  Congress  to  Connecticut,  and  take 
bonds  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  same— which  last 
power — as  is  manifest  from  the  numerous  naval  commissiona 
to  be  found  among  his  Papers — ^he  exercised  to  a  very  great 
extentf 

*  At  times  all  sappUes  for  the  hm  of  the  urnj  and  people  of  Conneetient, 
which  were  stored  upon  or  n«$ar  the  sea-coast,  were  to  be  removed  back  into  the 
coantrv,  to  some  depoKit  safe  from  the  enemy.  At  times  not  even  a  little  oanoe, 
under  any  pretence,  withont  a  written  license,  was  to  leave  any  port,  bay,  enek, 
or  river  in  the  State — but  all  the  small  craft  were  to  be  laid  up  on  shore  and  »t- 
cnred.  And  at  times  a^n,  not  a  boat  fh>m  any  islands  under  control  of  the  en- 
emy—as fVom  Block -iHland,  particularly — was  to  be  permitted  to  land  in  Con- 
necticut. Ever}'  hostile  vessel  that  might  be  hovering  about  the  ooatt,  was  to 
be  closely  watched,  and  captured,  if  possible.  Particular  orders  were  to  be  given 
M'ith  regard  to  Provision  Sliipi*,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  handaof  the  en- 
emy. Any  American  vcbhcIh  tliat  might  be  discovered  about  New  London  offing, 
or  in  the  Sonnd,  without  legal  clearances  from  Congress,  were  to  be  seised  and 
brought  into  port — and  all  smuggling  and  clandestine  management,  that  ahonld 
be  contrary  to  tlio  laws,  or  to  any  embargoes,  or  to  any  prohibitions  of  Congreaa, 
or  of  the  State,  were  to  be  can-fnlly  prevented.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
wen^  to  be  ordered  off  from  inlundi*  adjacent  to  the  coast — fVom  Fisher's  lalaad, 
particularly — and  brought  to  the  Main.  And  vessels  were  to  be  sent  over  aa 
convoys  for  tnmxpnrtA  to  >)ring  off  inhabitants,  with  their  effects,  from  Long 
Island  to  Connecticut — Whig  inhabitants,  who  at  times  appealed  to  Governor 
Trumbull  in  crr»wdi»,  and  most  eamoHtly,  for  aid  and  protection. 

t  One  of  hirt  paporA  contains  a  lint  of  fourteen  different  bonds — the  bada  of 
fourteen  diffcn-nt  oonvminsions  for  privateers,  all  issued  within  five  monthi. 
They  wen>  taken  to  the  TrcasuriT  of  the  United  States,  usually  in  the  anm  of 
twenty  thousand  Spanish  milh'<l  dollars — conditioned  that  commanders  and  own- 
ers should  govern  and  din'ct  theniKclves  according  to  the  Commiiision,  and  oidl- 
nances,  and  instructions  of  the  United  States. 
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Early  in  the  year  he  had  three  row-galleys  built — the 
Sharky  the  Whiting^  and  the  Crane — and  started  at  Saybrook 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  large  ship  of  war — the  Oliver 
CromtDell,  as  she  was  afterwards  called — giving  orders  for  the 
materials  necessary  to  build  her — looking  to  the  manufacture 
of  her  anchors — and  sending  to  Philadelphia  and  Baston  for 
the  duck  and  ropes  with  which  to  rig  her.  And  when,  in 
October — mounted  with  artillery  which  he  had  himself  or- 
dered*— she  was  made  ready  for  sea,  he  immediately  sent  her 
out — Captain  Coit  commander — to  cruise  against  the  enemy  .f 
In  April,  he  caused  the  armed  brig  Defence,  and  the  sehoon- 
er  Spy,  to  join  Admiral  Hopkins  in  a  cruise  of  eight 
weeks.  At  other  times — and  indeed  during  most  of  the 
year — ^he  kept  the  State  Captains,  Stanton,  Tinker,  and  Mc 
Cleave — with  Stonington  and  New  London  harbors  as  their 
places  of  rendezvous — cruising  respectively,  from  Stonington 
on  through  Fisher's  Island  Sound  westward  to  New  London, 
and  east  and  south  of  Fisher's  Island — fi-om  New  London 
westward  again  to  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River,  and 
southward  as  £u*  as  Montauk  Point — and  westward  again  to 
New  Haven  harbor  and  beyond — while  the  Spy  and  the  De- 
fence particularly,  were  to  cruise  at  large.  He  was  in  almost 
constant  correspondence  with  the  commanders  of  these  ves- 
sels. They  were  often  in  his  presence,  to  receive  his  orders, 
and  to  report,  when  made,  their  prizes — and  upon  one  occa- 
sion, in  July,  he  sent  the  captains  of  the  three  row-galleys 
above-mentioned,  upon  Washington's  request,  speciidly  to 
aid  the  General  in  New  York,  when  the  American  ships  in 
the  North  River  were  threatened  with  an  attack. 

In  conference  ofl«n  with  him  too,  and  with  his  Council, 
were  ingenious  men,  who  came  to  explain  their  contrivance^ 
for  aiding,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  little  marine  of  Con- 

*  She  was  Btnick  by  lightning  jnst  before  she  was  token  from  Saybrook,  but 
did  not  receiye  much  damage. 

tin  the  aame  month  he  received  a  requciit  from  the  &(arinc  Committee  at  PLil- 
adelphia,  to  provide  aixty-four  cannon  for  a  fHgate  then  building  in  New  Uamp< 
■hire,  and  another  bailding  in  Massaoliusotts.  "  Your  well-known  zeal  in  tlie 
eommon  cause,"  say  the  Committee  writing  him  on  the  subject — '^^vos  ub  per- 
fJMt  oonfldenoe  that  jon  will  do  herein  what  will  most  contribute  to  promote  and 
ezpedlta  the  pablio  aervioe.'* 
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for  ie  wcirtj  >!?  An-ericaE  ravigation  in  the  Sound,  and 
cf  VTTi  '-  ihe  ci:af^  that  gent^  alann  and  prndort 
^nrerr  ■,>:xi  i:L?dra:e* — and  in  all  thia  TrumbaH  toohft 
Tea  iizz  rar:.  I;  tss  ^^^y-  hhnse'J  and  his  Council  that  the 
d-rri^  %>  »*.j:h  »«  rrf^r,  Eain'j  devolved — and  chiefly  on 
i.~.«l?— h-?  1=  i  bis  C;  ■:::  H!  Iwing  by  the  Assembly  qiedally 
e~pr*i;r^i  :■:  =:iie  £-::i.  regulations,  from  time  to  tinie,  ftir 
defr^ce  cf  z~.i  Ka-^xiss  and  of  the  Sonnd,  as  thty  should 

Bv  «pft:Li!  A.rt  ■-■■f  :He  Ger.era]  Assembly  too,  Tnuubull 
was  coEsnf:::^i  Cii^f  yaval  OScor  of  the  State,  with  power 
a?  aj-roin:  i:-^  -ava!  r^s!:?  cEder  himself — one  at  New 
L'.'>r.ii\.'2 — ose  a:  M:  .'.''e:-:"^ — ozie  at  N^ewhaven — and  one  it 
Xorwalk — ar.-i  wi;h  power  alfti  to  £"  blank  commissions  fijr 
pHvtite  st-rs  of  ■war,  ar.d  lorers  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
sec:  bv  the  Pres:di?:i:  of  Co^jn^as  to  Connecticnt,  and  take 
bonds  :br  t!;e  proper  execution  of  the  same— which  last 
power — as  is  car.ifest  fr-'-a  tte  nnmerous  naval  commissions 
to  be  fousd  among  his  Pawrs — he  e:sercised  to  a  Teiy  great 
extent.+ 

*  A\  tLnm  bU  (oI'I'Um  f  >r  th«  =m  of  tkc  armv  aitd  pcopU  of  ConncctlMl, 
vkich  vciK  f^,>n<]  n[vo  or  c^ar  :1*  H»4M«t.  ««n  lo  b«  rtmored  bank  ioto  Ha 
<o3k;it,  io  fi'si*  dfiv*:;  tale  ft-=  ;h.i  <-*=•■.  At  timM  not  btm  m littla  tmam, 
nD4<r  •»»  !«*«»•,  wilh.-nt  ■  "T-lKir.  '^.ifSM,  VM  a>  hmxt  nnj  poit,  b«y,  cnik, 
or  lit  CT  in  ;h«  Siat«— but  all  th«  mtjII  -mA  wtn  to  b«  Iwd  up  on  alum  nd  «■ 
cur(\t,  Acil  at  liii'.i*  v*^n.  no:  i  K^a:  ^.>=i  ict  uUndi  luidtr  eoDtrol  of  tb*  Oi- 
<mj— •*  ft-m  Pi.x-k-IjIinJ.  r»n:o;;iir'T — tm  io  b*  ptmu^id  t-.  }ta-i  in  ( 
r«\tunt  Effrr  ho«;i!»  T*fm'.  ttat  c-.irh!  b*  hoT 
b«  o1.«(1t  vwrkvd.  and  npturvJ.  if  powblt.  Par 
■  -.:k  fv^anl  ti'  IV^vit-.on  $l::r«.  t-'  pTtvi-;  ;h<ir  blJiiig  iBIo  lb 
(mif.  Ally  Aroorioai!  vfMwl*  that  mirh;  ^  ^««itct»J  ibfnl  Ne» 
or  in  xht  ^oniiil.  vitlH>nt  \tfti  v!c«ne«a  A«m  CoRfncs.  vtn  ti 
htvu^lit  iMo  pi'Tt— and  *1!  Mnaf^in^  and  ^land^stiDf  n 
b«  tvntisrr  :><  tho  Ian*.  iTtoanr  I'sVanr**.  or  to  aoj  pmhlUtfaailJ 
or  I'f  ih»  S»t<,  wfiv  to  V  can'6illT  prev«:t*J.  HoRxd  a  " 
vrTv  to  It  ontoTrd  olf  (mm  islanil*  it^iKwnt  l> 
)<anit'ulariv— an-l  bn>n);1il  to  Ihs  Main.  Aci  n 
ei'iiv'j*  S>r  Tnmnf.ins  to  Hriiijj  oif  inhabitanta,  WM 
Inland  to  l'AinHvliout--Whitf  iiihaMtanta,  who  M  dMr 
TTnRibRll  in  <ni>«d*,  and  nioM  vamnuly.  ti^lU  M»i  |» 

^t^no  of  ti:>  l<a|->-r>  kiintaiii*  a  li«t  of  fi<att««a  dW 
f-Brt***  iIlIIcTvnt  c«nmi«i"n»  fi>r  priTatnn,  ■■ 
Tlwy  wffrv  takvn  to  th*  TrvMucrr  of  the  Tnttcd  I 
tKi'uty  llt^<aund  St<uiii-1i  milU'-i  dollan — con^tlar 
<r*  ahould  |s»v,Tn  and  dinvt  thcmivlvr*  acvaTdbl^ 
sanM*,  and  initnivtioiis  of  the  United  StMM. 
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necticut,  or  for  damaging  the  foe— Willard  from  Killing- 
worth,  for  example,  with  his  singular  plan  for  applying  the 
screw  to  weigh  off  vessels— And  Bushnell  from  Saybrodk, 
with  his  £uno\is  "American  Turtle,"*  and  torpedoes,  fiv 
blowing  up  hostile  ships. 

Bushnell,  particularly — a  well-educated,  scientific  man,  of 
remarkable  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  a  asealous  patriot — ^was 
warmly  encouraged  by  Trumbull.  He  receiyed  him  at  Leb- 
anon before  his  Council — ^listened  with  great  interest  to  his 
explanation  of  his  submarine  explosive  machine— fnlly  ap- 
proved of  his  plan — and,  holding  out  to  him  *'the  expecta- 
tion of  future  notice  and  reward,"  directed  him  "to  make 
every  necessary  experiment  about  it,"  and  wrote  to  CongreBB 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  and  for  their  patronage  of 
the  inventor.  Again  he  bestowed  on  Bushnell  his  special 
attention,  when  the  latter,  attended  by  Colonel  Huntington, 
brought  him  a  specimen  of  his  new  torpedo— and  he  ordered 
the  officers,  agents,  and  commissaries  of  the  State  generally, 
to  assist  him  with  men,  boats,  powder,  lead,  and  everything 
necessary  for  his  purpose,  "without  stint" 

True  the  inventions — ^from  want  of  skill  in  operators,  mis- 
directed attachment  of  driving  screws,  from  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy,  or  from  untoward  accidents  by  wind  or  tide — did 
not  iuUy  answer  public  expectation.  Yet  they  effected  much 
good  at  times  in  alarming  British  men  of  war,  and  causing 

*  **  Outwardly  this  maclilnc  boro  some  rcBemblonce  to  a  luge  aca  turtle.  Henee 
the  origin  of  itM  name.  In  the  head  there  was  on  opening,  aafficientlj  laige  to 
admit  a  man.  Thii^  apartment  was  air  tight,  and  waa  designed  to  be  auppliad 
with  air  RufUcient  to  Hupport  life  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  bottom,  opposite  tUa 
entrance,  waa  a  depoKit  of  lead  for  ballaHt.  The  operator  sat  tipright,  holding  an 
oar  for  rowing  fon^anl  or  backward,  and  having  command  of  a  mdder  to  Anot 
hia  course  in  any  direction.  An  aperturD  at  the  bottom,  with  ita  valve,  admlttwl 
water,  for  tlio  purpose  of  dettcending,  while  two  braaa  forcing  pumpa  aenred  to 
eject  the  woter,  whi-n  ncoesrtury  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

"  Behind  this  vessel,  and  above  the  niddcr,  was  a  place  for  carrying  a  laqtt 
powder  mogiizine.  This  wns  niude  of  two  pieces  of  oak  timber,  large  gnongli 
when  hollowed  out,  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  with  the 
apparatus  used  for  firing  it,  and  was  secured  in  any  place,  where  it  waa  derigntd 
to  act,  by  moans  of  a  screw  turned  by  the  operator.  Within  the  maga^e,  wai  a 
piece  of  clockwork,  capable  of  nmning  twelve  hours,  and  so  arranged  aa  to  bt 
act  at  any  moment,  at  the  will  of  the  manager.  When  it  had  mn  out  ita  tloM,  it 
nnpinioned  a  strong  lock,  rcsouibling  a  gun-lock,  by  means  of  wUch  the  aiflo* 
aion  waa  produced." — CutUr'B  Life  of  Gen,  Putnam^  p.  227. 
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Aem  to  avoid  the  coast  and  harbors  of  Connecticut — as  the 
Britiflh  frigate  Cerberus  found  one  day  to  her  cost,  when,  as 
Ae  lay  oflF  Nyantic  Bay — west  of  New  London — ^her  deck 
was  suddenly  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  men  prostrated  by  a 
torpedo,  exploding  with  tremendous  force,  which  some  of  the 
crew,  from  ignorant  curiosity,  had  drawn  up  from  the 
waves* — and  as  the  Eagle — the  flagship  of  Admiral  Lord 
Howe — ^in  New  York  harbor,  would  also  have  found  to  her 
terrible  detriment,  but  for  that  unfortunate  sweep  of  the  tide 
which  misdirected  the  driving  screw  of  one  of  Bushnell's 
Turtles  against  impenetrable  iron  plates  near  her  rudder. 
Still,  in  this  case,  the  magazine  of  the  machine,  bursting  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  ship — with  a  noise  stupendous  as  if 
produced  by  "a  bomb,  a  meteor,  a  water-spout,  or  an  earth- 
quake," and  sending  "a  vast  column  of  water  to  an  amazing 
height" — drove  the  Eagle,  the  Asia,  the  Chatham,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  British  fleet  that  lay  near  the  Battery  instantly 
down  the  Bay — ^not  again  from  Staten  Island  to  move  to- 
wards the  city,  until  the  morning  of  the  Long  Island  battle. 
Trumbull  never  forgot  the  inventor  of  this  fearful  machine — 
but  pursued  him  with  his  kindness  and  encouragement,  until, 
with  a  well-timed  and  warm-hearted  letterf  to  General  Wash- 
ington, he  introduced  him  to  a  permanent  and  honorable  post 
M  Captain  in  a  Continental  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Among  the  naval  duties  of  Trumbull  this  year,  was  that, 
particularly,  of  stopping  provision  vessels  from  going  out  of 
any  port  in  the  State  through  the  Sound — save  in  special 
cases — ^lest  the  enemy  might  be  supplied.  It  devolved  on 
him  also  still  to  arrest  the  many  plundering  descents  made  on 
Connecticut  by  a  vile  set  of  tories  and  refugees,  from  Long 
Island,  in  those  little  piratical  boats  and  sloops  familiarly 
known  in  their  day  as  ^^Sliaving  Milhy  His  cruising  orders, 
to  meet  these  cases,  were  very  numerous,  and  were  gratefully 

***  A  line  was  one  daj  seen  from  the  ship  floating  npon  the  water  at  a  little 
dblmce,  whlbh  the  tender  of  the  ship  was  ordered  to  examine.  It  was  drawn 
'«p'«f0i|(feat  QMitlon,  and  ftmnd  to  be  lAO  &thoma  in  length,  and  to  have  a  ma- 
difaM  sttoehed  to  the  end  of  it,  w^hing  aboot  400  pounds.  This,  upon  being 
kwUd  into  the  fUgate,  exploded  on  the  deck,  and  as  was  onrrently  reported  at 
te  lime,  killed  wvrval  men.*'— J/ui  Caulking  New  London^  p.  625. 

t8«e  this  letter  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  tliis  chapter. 
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acknowledged  by  the  New  York  Congress.  He  took  strong 
measures  also  to  prevent  that  illicit  contraband  trade-* 
"fraught  with  mischief,  misrule,  and  villainy  " — ^in  which  sup- 
plies from  the  Main  were  sometimes  carried  over  to  Long 
Island,  and  there  exchanged  for  British  gold  and  goods — an 
occupation  odious  indeed — and  which  made  the  phrase  ^^I/mg 
Island  tivder  "  everywhere  one  of  peculiar  opprobrium,  and 
exposed  the  guilty  party  to  the  contempt  and  indignation  of 
every  true  American. 

In  August,  particularly,  in  close  accord  with  General 
Washington — in  order  to  cause  a  diversion  to  the  enemy, 
harass  their  rear,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  excursions  upon  Long 
Island  for  provisions — he  concerted  an  expedition  across  the 
Sound,  of  which,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Commandei^ 
in-chief,  August  thirty -first,  he  gives  an  account  himseUl 

"Sir.  Adjutont-Gencral  Read's  letter,*  of  the  24th  instant,  cainetD 
hand  Tuesday  Morning,  the  27th ;  yours,  of  the  same  date,  yesterday. 

"  On  receiving  the  former,  T  advised  with  my  CounciL  We  condaded 
to  send  Benjamin  Huntington,  Esq.,  one  of  our  Council,  with  directioiii 
to  take  with  him  Major  Ely,  at  New  London,  an  ofiBcer  there  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  on  Long  Island,  to  proceed  there  and  oooanK 
and  agree  with  some  of  the  sure  friends  of  our  cause— with  secrecy,  •• 
far  as  the  circumstances  would  admit — ^for  a  number  of  their  men,  a^ 
sured  friends,  and  well  acquainted  on  the  Island,  to  join  with  a  body 
from  this  State,  if  possible  to  accomplish  your  wishes,  to  cause  a  diver* 
sion  to  the  enemy,  to  harass  them  on  their  rear,  and  to  prevent  thdr  ex- 
cursions in  pursuit  of  the  provisions  the  Island  affords.  I  hear  they 
sailed  for  the  Island  yesterday.  Ilis  return  is  expected  the  beginning  of 
next  week. 

^^  If  he  succeeds  according  to  our  hopes,  no  exertions  of  this  State,  I 
trust,  will  be  wanting,  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  to  harass  and  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay,  to  gain  time  and  every  advantage  the  case  may  admit  I 
shall  give  the  earliest  intelligence  of  our  proceedings,  that  yon  may  co- 
operate with  our  designs.        ♦        ♦ 

**  A  post  comes  in,  and  brings  the  letters,  copies  of  which  are  indowd. 
I  now  expect  Mr.  Huntington's  speedy  return.  Have  sent  for  my  Coob- 
ciL  My  own  thoughts  are  to  send  forward  four  or  five  of  the  compaaiH 
now  stationed  at  New  London,  with  four  field-pieces,  I  hope  nz  piaei^ 
to  join  those  men  who  may  be  ready  for  the  service  on  Long  Island ;  Ibnr 
or  five  companies  to  follow  from  New  London  as  soon  as  they  can  bt 


Bead  wrote  Tmmball  in  bohalf  of  Washington,  as  his  private 
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iMTcbed  down ;  and  also  to  order  on  other  regiments  to  take  the  places 
if  mch  as  are  remoTod  from  thence. 

**I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  fkll  upon  some  measure  similar  to 
vhat  is  mentioned.  No  delay  can  be  admitted  at  this  critical  moment 
Please  to  give  me  the  earliest  intelligence  bow  we  may  best  serve  agre- 
lUy  to  your  desires. 

^  Shall  send  in  the  morning  this  intelligence  to  Gov.  Cooke,  of  Provi- 
knee,  and  ask  his  assistance  in  the  best  way  he  shall  think  the  circum- 
ilanoea  of  that  SUte  wOl  admit" 

Trumbull  made  every  preparation  to  carry  into  effect  that 
plan  which  in  this  letter  he  suggests.*  Governor  Cooke,  of 
EUiode  Island,  made  ready  an  entire  brigade  in  that  quarter, 
ind  two  galleys,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation.  But  the 
lisastrous  battle  of  Long  Island,  August  twenty-seventh, 
checked  and  postponed  awhile  the  undertaking.  Uncertain 
ind  aggravated  accounts  of  the  evacuation  of  that  Island, 
ind  of  imminent  danger  in  consequence  to  Bhode  Island 
Erom  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  reached  Governor  Cooke  at 
Providence,  and  led  him  to  stop  the  embarcation  of  the  bri- 
apide  which  he  had  prepared.  The  same  cause,  and  reports 
besides  that  Long  Island  had  universally  gone  over  to  the 
snemy — ^led  Trumbull  also  to  defer  the  expedition  for  the 
present~-except  so  fiir  as  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  in  that 
quarter  in  removing  their  stock  and  effects  is  concerned — to 
irhich  he  gave  attention.! 

Bat  thougb  thus  disappointed  as  to  an  immediate  diversion 
in  fiivor  of  Washington  and  his  army,  Trumbull  did  not 
relinquish  the  project  of  driving  the  enemy  both  from  Long 
[aland,  and  the  Sound.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  he  com- 
municated to  Washington  the  abandonment  of  the  August 
plan,  he  started  another.     "I  have  it  in  contemplation,"  he 

*  *'  We  have  ordered  10  or  15  handrod  men  to  /y^  on  L.  Island  to  give  a  diver- 
lioiif  daftnd  th«  Inhabitants,  and  secure  the  stock.*' — Governor' $  UUtr  to  his  ton 

f  I  hftT6  reoeiTed  intelligence,*'  he  wrote  to  Washington,  September  fifth — 
^Ihftfc  dnee  our  troops  retreated  from  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  the  Militia 
htm  ditbfn^f^  themselves,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  are  making  their  submis- 
rioB  to  Qenanl  Howe.  Two  companies  of  Continental  troops  that  were  sto- 
tloiiad'tliere  are  arrived  at  Bajbrook.  In  this  sitnation  wo  cannot  hope  to  make 
I  fivenloii  there,  to  aoj  purpose,  with  what  force  we  can  throw  over.  We  can 
only  iMltt  SQcli  as  ehoose  to  retire  from  Long  Island  in  getting  off  their  persona 
Hid  efBBOta,  which  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  will  be  done." 
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wrote — "  if  practicable,  to  procure  a  sufficient  nayal  force  to 
clear  the  Sound  of  the  enemy's  ships  now  in  it,  and  have 
proposed  the  matter  to  Governor  Cooke,  and  requested  of 
him  to  join  their  force  with  ours,  and  ask  the  concurrence  of 
Commodore  Hopkins  with  such  part  of  the  Continental  fleet 
as  are  ready,  and  capable  to  act  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your 
opinion  whether  a  plan  of  this  nature  be  practicable  and  use- 
ful, and,  in  case  it  should  be  attempted,  whether  a  number  of 
seamen  may  not  be  drafted  from  the  army  to  assist  in  the 
enterprise." 

Washington  warmly  approved  the  plan — and  soon — ^upon 
fresh  advices  that  the  enemy  were  recruiting  a  large  number 
of  men,  with  great  success,  upon  Long  Island,  and  were  also 
collecting  there  large  quantities  of  stock — ^renewedly  UTged 
it  upon  Trumbull's  attention,  and  promised  the  cooperation 
of  General  Mcintosh  and  General  Lincoln,  with  a  force  from 
his  own  army — ^for  the  purpose  of  suppressing,  if  possible^ 
practices  so  deleterious  to  the  American  cause.  Trumbull, 
therefore,  "  put  everything  forward  "  for  the  expedition  pro- 
posed, **  fast  as  possible."  Besides  to  Rhode  Island,  he  wrote 
also  to  Massachusetts  for  particular  aid  and  cooperation — ^for 
a  special  regiment  of  men,  and  for  whaleboats.* 

For  the  marine  force  to  be  employed,  in  addition  to  a  por- 
tion to  be  provided  by  Connecticut,  Trumbull  applied  partic- 
ularly to  Commodore  Hopkins  at  Rhode  Island — whom,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  had  aided  to  fit  out— in  the 
harbor  of  New  London — the  first  naval  expedition  ever 
made  under  the  authority  of  Congress.f     The  Commodore, 


*  **  I  am  informed,'*  he  Baid,  addrcMing  the  General  Asiembly  of 
8('ttn— *'  that  u  lurjirc  number  of  wlmlubouts  that  belong  to  the  Continent,  are  ift 
or  lUMir  IV>st/)n,  and  migiit  be  used  for  this  important  service.  We  have  bat  very 
few  with  UH.  I  um  also  informed  that  a  regiment  is  ordered  from  you  to  Prori- 
donce— to  replace  tlic  Continental  battalion  removed  fh>m  the  State  of  Bhoda 
Inland — and  whether  voiir  regiment  could  not  come  in  the  whaleboati  to  PMtI- 
dence,  carri'ing  them  across  the  land  at  Buzzard's  Baj,  18, 1  apprehend,  woithj 
of  your  consideration,  and  to  be  executed  without  delay. 

"  We  are  equipping  what  naval  force  we  have,  with  all  poaaible  ozpediti(ML 
We  are  exerting  ourKclves,  and  desirous  to  unite  our  whole  strength  with  tlM 
other  States  in  our  common  cause.  I  don't  doubt  of  your  utmost  attention,  and 
most  vigorous  exertions  therein." 

t  The  little  squadron  consisted  of  four  vessels— the  AlfrtA^  CMnm&iii, 
Doria^  and  Cabot — varying  in  armament  fVom  fourteen  to  sixteen  guna. 
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in  coBBonaiice  with  the  Governor's  views,  and  much  to  his 
gratification,  pushed  on  his  preparations  rapidly. 

"Tour  fiiTor  of  the  6th  instant** — ^wrote  Trumbull  to  him,  October 
•krenth,  in  a  letter  which  derelops  his  own  careful  foresight  and  indus- 
try in  the  scheme^"  came  safe  to  hand,  in  which  you  inform  me  that 
the  Alfred  and  Hampden  are  ready,  and  that  two  new  frigates,  you  cx- 
pecty  will  be  ready  in  about  a  week.  I  hope  no  attention  or  diligence 
will  be  wanting  to  have  them  prepared  by  that  time,  and  shall  endeavor 
that  there  be  no  delay  as  to  ours,  though  I  am  necessitated  to  apply  to 
yon,  or  your  State,  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  shot  for  our  shipa  We 
have  the  roond,  but  double-headed,  chain  sliding,  and  star  shot  we  have 
none ;  hope  you  can  supply  what  will  be  wanting  for  the  present  We 
hare  sent  to  our  (bmace  for  them,  but  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
them  ready  at  New  London  by  the  time  they  may  be  wanted  for  the 
present  expedition,  but  may  be  ready  to  be  replaced,  if  necessary,  very 
loOD  after.  The  size  of  the  cannon  for  which  we  shall  want  them  is  nine- 
poandera.  I  understand  the  Columbus  is  now  in  port ;  if  so,  cannot  she 
join  your  squadron  ?  For  no  force  ought  to  be  omitted  which  human 
fareaight  can  devise  to  render  our  ships  as  sure  as  may  be  at  this  critical 
time  with  our  army,  as  this  expedition,  if  successful,  may  much  discon- 
cert the  enemy.^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Trumbull  wrote  this  letter  to 
Commodore  Ilopkins,  he  addressed  another — ^from  New- 
haven — to  General  Washington,  explaining  his  own  proceed- 
ings thus  far — giving  some  further  details  as  to  his  plan — 
and  again  soliciting  men  from  Washington's  army  to  aid  in 
the  enterprise. 

'*  In  conseqaence  of  your  favor,**  he  proceeds — "  proposing  a  descent 
upon  Long  Island,  although  I  was  so  unhappy  as  not  to  be  able  to  meet 
Generals  Clinton  and  Lincoln  at  this  place,  as  requested,  I  applied  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  obtained  their  consent  and  orders,  that  Colo- 
nel Richmond,  and  such  part  of  his  battalion  as  shall  not  enlist  on  board 
the  Continental  vessels,  should  assist  in  the  enterprise.  Colonel  Rich- 
mond will  accordingly  begin  his  march  this  day  for  New-London,  and 
bring  with  him  the  whaleboats  collected  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Rhode 
IsUnd,  to  the  number  of  between  eighty  and  ninety,  which,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  be  of  great  use  to  the  troops  ordered  on  this  service,  espe- 
cially to  secure  and  assist  their  retreat,  should  it  be  attempted  to  be 
cutoff. 

"  I  have  thifl  day  conferred  with  Colonels  Mcintosh  and  Livingston  on 
the  subject  They  infbrm  me  they  are  supplied  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition fbr  their  purpose,^  and  only  want  such  a  number  of  water-craft, 
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as,  with  the  whaleboats  divided  into  three  ptrts,  in  the  whole  may  be 
sufficient  to  transport  twelve  hundred  men,  as  he  means  each  diviskm  to 
be  so  placed  at  the  inlets  to  the  Island,  aa^  if  cut  off  ftom  onOy  he  may 
resort  to  the  other  to  make  his  retreat  sure,  if  necessary.  These  I  have 
ordered  for  him,  and  they  will  be  provided  and  ready  without  dday. 

*  *  "  Our  naval  expedition  against  the  ships  of  the  enemy  in  the 
Sound  is  still  in  contemplation,  and  preparations  are  making  for  the  same 
as  fast  as  we  can.  Commodore  Hopkins  writes  me,  the  6th  instant,  that 
the  Alfred  and  Hampden  are  ready,  and  that  the  two  new  flrigates  there 
would  be  ready  in  about  a  week,  if  they  can  be  manned,  neither  of  them 
having  more  than  half  their  compliment  at  that  time.  Our  ship  and  brig 
will,  we  trust,  be  ready  to  join  them,  and  when  they  are  equipped  it  is 
proposed  that  they  first  attack  the  two  frigates  that  inftst  the  coast  and 
Sound,  if  they,  or  either  of  them,  shall  appear  in  their  way ;  otherwise 
they  will  proceed  directly  up  the  Sound,  and  give  the  beat  acooont  they 
can  of  the  ships  this  side  Hell  Gate,  which  is  the  principal  object 

*^  I  am  now  informed  that  the  two  fHgates  and  the  Alfred  are  manned 
from  Colonel  Richmond's  regiment,  which  I  hope  will  prove  true;  but,  if 
not,  am  in  hopes  they  may  be  completed  by  volunteers  fixHn  Rhode 
Island  and  New-London  ;  but  if  they  should  stOl  fidl  short  of  their  ftali 
compliment,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  whether  they 
could  not,  without  inconveniency,  be  filled  up  tnm  some  parts  of  your 
army.  *  *  *  Since  my  last  from  Commodore  Hopkina,  I  am  informed 
that  the  Columbus,  Captain  Whipple,  has  arrived  in  port  at  Rhode 
Island.  I  have  wrote  to  him  to  take  her  with  him,  which  will  make 
considerable  addition  to  his  force.  Please  to  afford  me  your  advice  and 
fullest  information.  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  with  strong  hopes  of  ad* 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  this  adventure  of  our  ships,  as  well  as  the 
expedition  to  Long  Island.    Secrecy  in  both  is  of  the  utmost  importance.** 

But  the  "strong  hopes"  which  Trumbull  entertained  of 
success  in  the  expedition  which  he  so  carefully  fostered,  were 
destined,  in  great  part — as  in  the  August  plan  immediately 
preceding — to  disappointment  Instead  of  the  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  men  he  expected  for  the  service,  he  was 
unable  to  collect  more  than  half  that  number.  Such  was 
the  pressure  around  New  York  that  Washington  could  not 
spare  him  any  force.  It  was  found  impossible  also  either  to 
man  or  properly  equip  the  ships  at  Bhode  Island  intended 
for  this  expedition.  Seamen  there  were  wanting — shot  were 
wanting.*    Water-craft  too,  for  the  conveyance  of  tnx^ 

*  "  No  sort  of  shot  are  to  be  had  in  this  State/'  wrote  Hopkina  from  Bhoda 
Island  to  Trumbull,  October  fifteenth-^"  there  is  no  enoonn^fement  ia 
the  ships  mmmed.*' 
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tbe  Sound,  failed.  Colonel  Eichmond,  it  is  true, 
with  four  hundred  men,  and  fifty-four  whaleboats,  proceeded 
to  New  London — and  Livingston  collected  some  companies 
at  Saybrook — ^but  when  their  united  force,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  Trumbull,  after  a  stormy  passage  ujjon  the 
Sound,  was  to  be  gathered  at  Newhaven,  but  twelve  whale- 
boats — with  as  many  men  only  as  each  could  carry — made 
their  appearance  at  the  point  of  rendezvous.  Without  coop- 
eration then,  either  from  the  fleet  under  Hopkins,  or  the 
army  imder  Washington — and,  as  it  was  found,  with  not 
more  than  half  the  whaleboats  requisite  for  trans]>orting  the 
men  that  were  collected,  across  the  Sound — the  expedition — 
though  carefully  concerted,  and  finally  arranged  in  eveiy 
particular  by  Trumbull  and  the  commanders,  in  an  inter- 
view at  Newhaven — could  not  be  carried  into  efiect  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  designed. 

Something,  however,  in  pursuance  of  the  public  service 
apon  Long  Island,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  general 
plan,  was  accomplished,  by  part  of  the  force  which  the  occa- 
sion collected.  Several  companies  did  in  fact  go  over  to  the 
Island.  The  active,  spirited,  sanguine  Livingston,  was  there 
with  them.  Many  families,  with  their  stock  and  effects,  were 
saccessfully  brought  off  from  the  Island.  The  well-affected 
there  were  protected.  Many  of  the  hostile  militia  there  were 
disarmed.  Many  obnoxious  tories  were  taken  and  secured.^ 
And,  more  than  all — a  fearful  attack  upon  Norwalk  in  Con- 
necticut, which,  about  this  time,  had  been  projected  by  that 
fiunous  partisan  ranger,  in  the  employ  of  General  Howe, 
Major  Sogers — "that  scouter,"  as  Trumbull  calls  him, 
"skilled  in  waylaying  and  ambuscade" — was  diverted.  It 
was  to  have  been  made  by  a  battalion  of  tories  from  Hunt- 
ington, and  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  night  season — ^but 
the  activity  of  the  companies  sent  across  the  Sound  by 
Trumbull  frustrated  the  undertaking — and  Sogers  was 
pushed  into  extremities  which  soon  resulted,  at  other  hands, 
in  his  surprise  and  defeat  at  Mamaroneck. 

'like  Col.  Abnm  Oardinor,  for  example — a  man  who  had  been  exccedinglj 

MtiT*  in  ■dmiiiiBteiing  the  oath  of  allegianee  to  the  inhabitants  of  Soath  and 

Xut  Hampton— and  Uke  Zebadiah  Howell,  another  "  infamona  abettor  of  the 

miaialrj,"  m  ha  wai  s^led. 
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"^Jile  ill  '-ilia  "vas  ioiair  for  Lomr  Lslani  and  for  the  Coa- 

'  ■«• 

at?(iri«:ut  ^r-":Lt?  ^iDon  -jie  ^ater.  TnmbuU  was  also  bosr 
wTtii  nrrp.-*  xrni  tLmnL'acoiid  Tipon  the  land — for  cosst  de^ 
ience.  He  "via  luntimiallj  raiainij  and  staxiomng  compa- 
nies— rHiTv  m  if;ij-.  5jr  -txample,  •)ae  •incire  regiment — now 

in  yr^v'^mijer.  -riiih:  r*ir!m.t:nt= — and  now  in  Detrember  azain, 
the  '^iiarrtfr  pjtr:  ■:!  iv^;  r»-i£!ments.  t3o  be  stationed  at  and 
aboiu  y.'W  Li.-aiii.n.  H»j  ptrrsjnallj  inspected  meet  of  the 
works  -I  iuitnije.  Fr»:in  dme  ^o  dme  he  advanced  money 
to  :':mpieto  tiiem.  and  :br  :iie  iupp«3rt  of  men  and  troi:^ps 
empii.y:*i  iron  tiiem.  H^e  m  1:1111  ted  uhem  with  cannon  from 
Sul:ai:»irr — TuperviAeu  :hem  :iir»}u^h  ct:)mmittees,  whoee  re- 
p«:ra  je  r'eirt^ivj-fi  an«i  54:nnn:zieii — iind  kept  np  an  alert  cor- 
resT'-'C'leuije  7»e:*r»'criri:;  ^.h-m  a:  evt^nr  roint— esceciallv  with 
their  ■j«^m.'nan«:»rri.  t::!!  Xr:bihinLr«:n.  and  with  Conin'esaL 

The  'Y>:r\xs  iz  y-T  L  tidi.n  neceiv*^  in  partic»xlar  hia 
anenri^.n.  P^»?  liiir  •  r  riir^re.  he  sa;«l.  "  mav  be  made  an 
aavL-ini  il-r  riie  ^^'•rr:.:.r'.'jLl  rJeet,  t'.T  '.'iir  armai  vessels*  and 
other  Xj-t:  jirii.  n." — -  l'<  -iir^ianon  and  natural  ad^f-an cages," 
he  xrote  b.:js  .'?*>ri  .J-'St-f  ■: — *• :«;  r-nd-r  it  a  place  tor  defence, 
and  t':r  rl-e  seciri*:}"  .e  "lie  A:iienean  deet,  are  at  the  least 
e^i'ial.  if  n-.c  ?:i;:er«.T  :.  a::;*- on  the  coorinent.  When  at 
Pb:Ia»>.!:  La  v  *:  :..j.y  \ivr  a::  ■:-[:r;«"rtuniry  to  pn^mote  it  as 
an  •:■;  jo«.'t  •A--..ri:jr  :'^.-  :l":..-:::.  ri  ■  f  Conzre^s.  I  wiajh  it  maj 
nv'i:  be  "-iri'^'Ti''.  .-^  -I'-.y  a«.'«:«  ■;:.:.*'  And  he  sent  on  to  his 
s*jn  a  !i"!-  -x-x  ■:"r:*:;L:-  "■  «-  l-.:.  Li-.r-inre  map  of  the  harbor.* 

Tbe  :■  :•-.•  r  .■  ir.t:  i-  ■  r..-*  : !. .  :.s  i :  la.  ie  :"■  v  C  "^r.  nee  tic  at,  under  the 
sapi.^ rn'r;  r . ■ :.-  ::■  .-s .■  ■  ■  z  1:.  :-r  <  ."r  ■  -.-■ .  rri- . ■  r.  p  r^: ved  to  be  of  extensive 
u:l".l:t.  Tb.ir  in-.T-.r.ii.v  :::•:■  ei.i  eanno:  be  overestimated — 
CD'-.v.lrd  i?  :he  S.";z. :  w.is  xi:li  British  cruisers  and  fleets^ 

*  •■  I  have  *.i*  1;  •aj*"!'  :•'  ^r»;r."  z-i  Trrre — **  that  Ton  maiT  obaerre  it.  Bid  thow 
it  s<7  -^rh'irn  iriio  nuv  be  -it;-*Lr  i::»  -y  ?•!  Ji-«\r:ai:::e4i  with  it.  that  maT  h^Tc  oppof^ 
f.ir.iTy  :•>  lr.d:..'ni.'ti  xn'i  Tr-.m-.r^  ::»  "jt^r.^  tV'rii«^i  At  ±e  ci.iQtiniintahL «zpenic." 

*•  E'-.rinjf  :ho  T^'n-  I^  tjlt.""  si;.v«  M'^s  «.'a::liini  in  her  Historr  of  New  London— 
•■  the  inhabitant!*  ■■'f  thi*  ^:■▼n  ■>  ';!  i  n^iver  lie  down  with  anr  feeling  of  Mcnri^ 
chziC  daev  mixht  Q'jC  b<  r:':^k:tl  rr-  m  'hcLr  bods  by  the  alarm  b«Il  and  the  Mgnal 
tr*:,  f-r-^'lain;:::^ 'he  :r.va.icr  at  bjud.  Then*  was  indeed,  in  the  eariy  paft  of 
the  war,  n'»  *r.'il  to  dl'';n»  an  trn-rrr.v  ;  b:t  rhe  harN^r.  eapotrioii**  acccwible,  and 
seoniv,  wonli  fiimi*h  a  due  wLr.ter  ref  i^  t'^r  their  dhiptf.  and  it  voold  b«  a  thK 
beC'.dt  CO  their  caiue  to  deal  cp  the  State,  and  have  the  whole  Soond  to 
■elves.'* 
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spreading  oonsternation  along  the  coast.  "They  have  all 
just  arriyed  at  Newport,"  reported  Colonel  Saltonstall  from 
New  London  to  Trumbull,  April  first — ^writing  of  the 
twenty-one  Britisli  sliips-of-war  then  on  their  way  towards 
New  York — and  "our  fortresses  are  deficient — we  want 
working  materials — the  present  danger  is  imminent." — "  In 
additioQ  to  your  present  forces,"  responded  Trumbull — "  de- 
tach one-third  of  the  present  regiment  of  militia— charge 
them  to  be  ready  for  service  at  a  minute's  warning. — How 
soon  the  enemy  may  enter  the  harbor,  make  the  attack,  and 
attempt  to  land,  is  uncertain.  Readiness  to  receive  them  is 
the  best  preventive  remedy."  And  readiness  in  this  case 
fortnnately  caused  the  enemy — soon  augmented  to  a  force 
of  thirty  sail — ^to  pass  by  without  any  attempt  to  land  or 
attack. 

So  in  July,  when  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail  from  Hali- 
fix  were  reported  as  on  their  way  to  New  York — ^so  again 
hi  Angnst,  when  a  British  fleet  made  a  plundering  descent, 
first  on  the  fated  Fisher's  Island,  and  next  at  Stamford — and 
80  in  numerous  similar  cases  of  menaced  invasion  of  Con- 
necticnt  from  the  water  side — menaced,  and  often  made  too 
in  the  night  season,  or  at  seemingly  obscure  pointe  for  land- 
ing— ^Trumbull's  timely  preparations  warded  off  much,  nay 
almost  all  of  the  impending  danger. 

And  when,  particularly — at  the  beginning  of  December — 
that  hostile  fleet,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  most 
alarmed  Connecticut — the  fleet  of  one  hundred  men-of-war 
and  transports — anchored  at  Black  Point — for  three  days — 
within  one  hour's  sail  of  New  London — looking  as  if  pre- 
pared to  "  sweep  the  foundation  of  the  town  from  its  moor- 
ings, and  filling  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  as  from  hill-tops  and  house-tops  they  gazed 
on  the  distant  spectacle  " — the  anticipated  invasion  was  for- 
tunately escaped.  Trumbull,  upon  this  occasion,  instantly 
ovdered  the  whole  of  the  militia  on  the  east  side  of  Connec- 
ticut Biver,  and  three  regiments  on  the  west  side,  to  march 
to  New  London — dispatched  letters  to  Washington  for  aid — 
and  removed  the  continental  and  colonial  property  then  at 
New  London  back  immediately  to  Norwich  for  security. 
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And  on  a  Friday  morning,  the  fleet  hoisted  sail — about  mid- 
day, in  formidable  array,  in  abreast  of  New  London,  terri- 
fied the  inhabitants  for  awhile  with  momentary  expectation 
of  an  attack — ^bnt  soon  stood  ont  again — anchored  for  the 
night  on  the  south  side  of  Fisher's  Island — and  thence  dis- 
appeared.* 

The  little  marine  which  Trumbull  established  this  year — 
and  for  which  he  procured  Richard  Law  to  draw  up  a  naval 
code — did  not  go  unrewarded  with  success.  Many  of  the 
privateers  which  he  commissioned,  were  highly  fortunate. 
They  started  out  from  almost  every  port  in  the  State-*made 
their  way  up  and  down  the  whole  American  coast— even 
south  to  the  West  India  isles,  and  east  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  beyond — encountering — ^as  did  the  armed  vessels  of  the 
State  also — ^and  often  bringing  in  as  prizes,  British  merchant 
shipping  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army.  So  numerous 
were  their  prizes  in  August  of  this  year-— and  such  were 
the  profits  of  their  cargoes,  as  sold  both  in  Connecticut^  and 
in  diflferent  ports  to  the  eastward — ^particularly  in  Boston, 
where  Trumbull  established  Samuel  Elliot,  Junior,  a  highly 
efficient  man,  as  naval  agent  for  the  State— that  Jamaica 

*  Tho  following  are  notices,  ftom  Governor  Tmmbull*i  own  pen,  in  letten  to 
h\»  fton  Joseph,  of  the  event  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Dec.  6th,  1776.  "  The  3rd  inutant  11  sul  of  ships  appeared  off  New  London 
harbor — passed  up  the  Sound  as  far  as  Saybrook — ^were  Joined  by  80  sail  that 
came  down — and  they  now  lie  across  the  Sound,  fh>m  Nyantlo  to  L.  Island. 
Whether  they  doHign  to  make  their  attack  on  New  London,  and  Newport,  or 
both,  remains  uncertain.  They  probably  wdt  to  be  joined  by  more.  Oxden 
are  given  out  to  13  of  our  militia  regiments  to  march  for  onr  defence.  IntelH- 
gence  is  sent  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island — the  latter  is  In 
great  alarm — the  former  doubtless  will  be.  Have  wrote  to  Gen.  Washington  a 
state  of  fliots — with  a  qnere  whether  some  general  officers  ought  not  to  be  sent 
previous  to  the  coming  on  of  continental  troops,  to  take  command  whenever  the 
descent  is  made. — Would  it  not  bo  well  that  some  most  experienced  be  ■ent-' 
▼ou  will  know  the  ncooHsitv  of  it." 

Dec.  Kth,  1776.  **  The  British  fleet  mentioned  in  my  last  appeared  off  New 
London  harbor — proceeded  to  Khode  Island  at  9  o^ clock.  This  morning  reeeived 
intelligence  fW>m  Gov.  Cooke  tliat  upwards  of  one  hundred  sidl  and  tnuuportl 
entered  Narreganttett  Bay,  and  were  steering  directly  for  Providence.  Thoj  wen 
seen  between  Cunonicut  and  the  muin  land.  Besides  these,  thirty  sail  were  oom- 
ing  into  the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  have  ordered  some  eastward  reglmenti  to 
their  assistance — and  pent  for  Col.  Oiampion  to  Aimish  provisions.  Am  fend- 
ing out  to  forward  raising  the  four  battalions  to  serve  till  15tJi  of  March. — Hifi 
sent  an  camcHt  exhortation  to  the  soldiers." 
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mm,  an  article  of  frequent  capture,  was  reduced  to  the  com- 
paratively low  price  of  four  shillings  and  fourpence  per 
gallon,  and  sugar  to  five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.* 

But  the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut  Marine  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels  alone.  The  Defence 
and  the  Spy— carefully  equipped  by  the  care  of  Governor 
Trumbull — ^frequently  encountered  British  men  of  war,  and 
the  former,  particularly,  signalized  herself  by  daring  enter- 
prize.  Once,  in  the  month  of  June,  her  commander  fell  in 
with  an  English  ship  and  brig  in  Nantucket  lioad.  About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  he  took  station  in  between 
them— Hsast  anchor — hailed  the  ship — and  receiving  for  an- 
swer "  From  Oreat  Britain,"  ordered  her  to  strike  her  colors 
to  America. 

"What  brig  is  that?" — shouted  the  English  commander. 

"The  brig  Defence" — was  Captain  Harding's  reply.  "I 
do  not  want  to  kill  your  men — ^but  I  will  have  your  ship — 
Strike  I" 

"Yea,  m  strike" — answered  his  opponent — and  immedi- 
ately fired  a  broadside  at  the  Defence — which  was  instantly 
xetumed — and  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours,  the  ship 
and  brig  both  yielded  to  the  Defence,  the  latter  losing  no 
men,  but  the  former  having  eighteen  killed — among  these 
the  British  commander  himself — ^and  several  wounded.  Two 
hundred  and  ten  prisoners — and  among  these  Colonel  Camp- 
bell of  General  Frazer's  regiment  of  Highlanders — rewarded 
the  attack.  Captain  Harding  at  once  communicated  his  suc- 
cess to  Grovemor  Trumbull — ^to  whom  it  gave  great  gratifica- 
tion, not  only  as  a  triumph  for  the  Connecticut  Navy,  but  also 
as  reflecting  lustre  on  a  man  who  was  his  favorite  both  as  a 
naval  commander  and  as  a  friend — and  of  whom  he  subse- 
quendy  spoke  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  as  "experienced,  brave, 

*TIm  ildp  ^hn,  with  a  fall  cargo  of  sngar  and  ranif  brought  in  by  the  De- 
ftnoe,  Gapt  Harding— the  schooner  Bannah  dt  Flieabeth,  loaded  with  mm— the 
piiM  brig  Anmalbtlia  a  ship  fh>m  Jamiuca,  acnt  into  New  London  by  Capt. 
Harding,  and  loaded  with  three  hundred  and  six  hogHheada  of  sngar,  one  hund- 
red and  fiftj  of  mm,  rixteen  bales  of  cotton,  a  quantity  of  coffee  and  mahognny, 
■id  two  aaa  taftlea— and  a  Gnineaman  taken  by  Capt  Harding  at  the  same 
tinie— were  oongpionona  among  the  prizes  of  this  year.  And  their  cargoes  were 
flf  groat  use  in  rapplying  the  wanta  of  the  State.  At  the  particular  request  of 
rnngraaa,  TrnmboU,  in  Angoat,  sent  a  veasel  to  St  Eostatia  for  supplies. 
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intrepid,  cool  in  action,"  and  as  meriting  "proper  acknowl- 
edgments from  all  the  United  States." 

The  Governor  was  fiarther  gratified  this  year  by  the  arriT- 
al — in  the  port  of  New  London — of  Commodore  Hopkins 
with  forty  cannon  and  fifteen  brass  mortars,  besides  other 
military  stores — ^the  firs^fi!'ait8  of  the  first  American  Conti- 
nental Navy — ^which  Hopkins  had  captured  from  the  island 
of  Abacco  lying  near  New  Providence.  With  these  he  had 
seized  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Qt)vemor,  and  one  Coun- 
sellor of  the  island,  and  seventy  odd  prisoners — ^together  also 
with  a  British  schooner,  a  Bermudian  sloop,  and  a  British 
bomb-brig,  laden  with  arms,  which  he  took  near  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island.  And  in  New  London,  to  the  delight  of 
Trumbull,  the  Commodore  deposited  his  valuable  prizes. 
The  cannon  and  stores  were,  by  orders  from  the  Gk>vemor, 
carefully  inventoried — and  he  transmitted  an  account  of 
them  to  Congress,  with  a  request  at  the  same  time  that  some 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  captured  sloop,  might  be  retained  for 
the  service  of  Connecticut — a  request  with  which  Congress 
promptly  complied. 
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"1  enppoBO  yonr  ExeoUcncj,"  wrote  Trnmbnll  to  Washington,  May  tvtli, 
1779 — **  in  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  Mr.  David  Buahnell, 
the  bearer.  Ho  hus  had  a  liberal  education^  and  dlBcoTers  a  genitu  capable  of 
great  improvement,  in  mathematical,  philosophic,  and  mechanical  literature. 
HiB  inventions  for  annoying  the  enemy's  shipping  are  new  and  ingeniooa,  and,  I 
trust,  founded  on  such  principles  as  would  insure  succeaa.  The  vigilanoo  pne- 
tised  in  guarding  the  shipping  has,  I  suppose,  been  the  only  means  of  preventing 
such  execution  as  would  have  been  attended  with  very  alarming  and  beneficial 
consequences.  He  has,  with  persevering  and  indefatigable  industry,  pursued  the 
object  with  very  little  prospect  of  any  other  reward  than  that  of  ser%'ing  bis 
country. 

"  Misfortune  and  accident  have  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design ;  bnt 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  exi>losion  of  one  of  his  machines,  taken  on  boerd 
one  of  the  enemy's  ships  some  time  since,  has  greatly  alarmed  their  marine,  md 
mode  them  vcr>'  cautious  in  their  approaches  to  any  of  the  neighboring  shona. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  so  promising  a  genius  should  not  be  encouraged.  I  nndar- 
stand  an  establishment  of  miners  and  sappers  is  forming  under  your  EzoellBB- 
cy's  direction,  and  would  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  propose  to  your  ExoeUenej, 
whether  a  person  of  his  particidar  genius  might  not  be  very  useful  in  that  de- 
partment 

**If  you  should  not  have  filled,  and  prol)ably  cannot  fill,  the  oflloes  with  gend^ 
men  of  greater  merit  and  genius,  permit  me  to  recommend  Mr.  BnshneU  to  tlw 
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dBee  of  C^tain  in  that  terrioe,  wUch,  fh>m  his  abilities,  genius,  and  integritj, 
I  alioiild  Judge  him  oi^ble  to  execute  with  honor  and  advantage.    The  Council 
of  this  State,  now  oonvened,  Join  with  me  in  this  recommendation. 
'*  I  am,  with  wj  high  respect  and  esteem, 

**ToQr  £zoellenoj*B  most  obedient  and  very  hamblo  servant, 

**JoirATHAir  Tbumbull." 

Ifr.  Bnahnell  died,  at  an  advanced  ago,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  left  a 
handsome  propeitj',  wUch  was  brought  on  by  one  of  Ms  fHcnds,  and  delivered 
to  the  children  of  his  deceased  brother  Ezra,  in  Connecticut.  Among  the  prop- 
vtj  was  **  some  curious  machinery,  partly  built,  which  had  been  viewed  by  sev- 
onl  gentlemen,"  none  of  whom,  however,  it  is  said,  could  determine  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

Upon  one  occasion  in  Connecticut,  in  promotion  of  his  scheme  for  annoying 
the  enemy'a  ahipping,  Bushnell  wss  captured  by  the  enemy.  **  Last  night," 
wioto  Gen.  Putnam  to  Washington,  May  7th,  1779,  from  Beading,  Conn.— **an- 
etter  party  landed  at  Middlesex,  near  Norwalk,  in  quest  of  one  Capt.  Selleck, 
who  happened  to  be  absent;  but  a  Mr.  Webb,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the  train,  two 
of  the  inliabitants,  and  the  ingenunu  Dr,  ButiKneU^  foil  into  their  hands.  As  the 
liit  mentioned  gentleman,  who  was  there  in  the  prosecution  of  his  unremitted 
iodosTon  to  destroy  the  enemy's  shipping,  is  probably  known  to  veiy  few  peo- 
ple. It  is  possible  he  may  not  be  discovered  by  his  real  name  and  character,  and 
ju^  be  conndered  of  less  consequence  than  he  really  is." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
1776. 

Tbuiibdll  and  the  Northern  Army.  His  letter  to  Washington  upon  the 
failure  of  the  Expedition  into  Canada.  He  urges  renewed  exertions 
for  the  defence  of  the  Northern  Frontier.  They  are  to  be  made.  His 
own  preparations  therefor.  Distressed  condition  of  the  Korthen 
Army  at  this  time.  TruznhuU's  efforts  for  its  relief.  The  enemj 
ahout  to  descend,  in  great  force.  iVom  Canada^  and  oooapy  tho  whole 
country  south.  Trumtull.  therefore,  aids  to  form  a  lalce  squadron 
ample  for  defence.  His  efforts,  in  other  respects,  to  reestahlish  the 
Northern  Army.  The  testimony  here  of  General  Gates  to  his  conduct. 
Arnold's  defeat.  Trumbull  communicates  the  news  to  tho  States  ad* 
jacent  to  Connecticut.  He  continues  to  refhmish  the  army.  Oea. 
Schuyler  warroly  acknowledges  his  sejrvices.  His  son  Col.  John  Tnun- 
buU  receives  the  American  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  Arnold.  A 
curious  conference,  involving  the  Governor,  between  Sir  Guy  Carletoa 
and  Gen.  Waterbury.  Gen.  Gates  renews  his  thanks  to  TrumbalL 
Many  officers  of  the  Northern  Army  are  recommended  by  Trumbull  to 
rewards.  He  sympathizes  with  their  grievances,  and  givos  them  ooua- 
sel.  Case  of  Gen.  Schuyler  in  this  oonnection  Soothing  lottexa  to 
him  from  Trumbull 

While  Trumbull  was  engaged,  as  has  now  been  seen,  with 
the  Main  Army  under  Washington,  and  with  the  defence  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Connecticat— he  aft 
the  same  time  kept  up  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  North- 
em  Army — a  department  in  which  we  turn  again  to  view 
him. 

In  July  this  Army — after  having  been,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  reenforced  and  supplied  by  Trumbull,  in  the  months 
of  January,*  March,  April,  and  May — had  been  compelled 

♦"Your  letters,"  wrote  Tmmbull  to  Washington,  JaxL  21st,  177«— "of  tte 
SOth  and  2l8t  instant,  are  received.  I  thought  fit  this  morning  to  aoqnaint  Gdl»> 
nel  Burrall,  appointed  to  command  the  reisrinient  destined  to  Canada  fkvm  heDM^ 
that  a  month's  pay  will  he  advanced  to  officers  and  men  hy  yoo.  This  ad^tlflBil 
encouragement  will  enliven  them  to  the  service.  *  *  A  month'a  pay  ygm 
promised  the  men  by  my  proclamation.  *  *  The  men  in  that  quarter  an  wiD 
spirited  and  zealous,  hut  have  yet  received  no  intelligence  of  the  prngreM  mttAl 
in  the  business.  Shall  give  you  every  necessary  intelligence  at  it  oobim  to  ay 
knowledge.  Every  necessary  requisite  for  the  march  of  thia  regimflut  will  te 
provided  on  the  best  terms  in  my  power." 

**The  battalion  raising  in  this  Colony,"  wrote  Tnunbnll  again  to  WaahlqflM^ 
Feb.  6th,  1776 — **  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  our  ftienda  at  Ctnada,  an 
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to  retreat  from  Quebec  The  battle  of  the  Three  Rivers,  so 
disastrous  to  it,  had  been  fought — and  the  Americans  had 
evacuated  Canada — ^post  after  post  yielding  to  the  British 
force  which  followed  close  in  the  rear,  until — with  their  bag- 
gage only  saved,  and  military  stores — worn,  dispirited,  and 
sick  with  the  small  pox — they  retreated  to  Crown  Point — 
and  soon  to  Tioonderoga,  where  thev  made  a  stand.  Hear 
Trumbull  now  upon  this  reverse. 

**  The  retreat  of  the  Northern  army,  and  its  present  situation  ** — he 
wrote,  July  fourth,  to  General  Washington,  in  a  letter  which  we  hero 
quote  in  full — **haTe  spread  a  general  alarm.  By  intelligence  from 
llajor-General  Schuyler,  received  last  evening,  I  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  are  now  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  in  a  weak  state,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  recnforcemcnt,  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  stand,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  the  Lake  and  pcne- 
tnting  into  the  country.  The  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  among  them 
if  eveiy  way  unhappy.  Our  people,  in  general,  have  not  had  that  dis- 
temper. Fear  of  the  infection  operates  strongly  to  prevent  soldiers  from 
engaging  in  the  service  and  the  battalions  ordered  to  be  raised  in  this 
Colony  fill  up  slowly ;  and  though  no  measures  be  taken  to  remove  the 
impediment,  may  not  the  army  be  soon  freed  from  that  infection  ?  Can 
the  reenforcements  be  kept  separate  from  the  infected  ?  Or  may  not  a 
deCadiment  be  made  from  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  the  mili- 
tia xmialng  in  the  aeveral  Colonies,  and  ordered  to  New  York,  of  such 
men  aa  baTe  had  the  small  pox,  to  be  replaced  by  the  troops  raising  for 
tba  Northern  Department?  Could  any  expedient  be  fallen  upon,  that 
would  afford  probable  hopes  that  this  infection  may  be  avoided  ?  I  be- 
liere  our  battalions  would  soon  join  the  Northern  army.  I  shall  omit 
nothing  in  my  power  to  expedite  them. 

**lTie  retreat  of  the  army  from  Canada  exposes  the  Northern  frontiers 
of  N«w  York  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  who 
nil  doabtleaa  be  spirited  up  to  fidl  upon  them.  Some  of  the  settlements 
on  Onion  Rirer,  I  am  informed  are  breaking  up  and  removing,  and  the 
whole  filled  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  Some  powder  and 
lead,  upon  application,  have  been  supplied  them  from  this  Colony ;  but 
the  aettlera  there,  tnm  their  infknt  state,  and  con!«equcnt  poverty,  are 
nnabla  to  dorote  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  iVontiers,  unless  they 
bo  enabled  to  hire  laborers  to  carry  on  the  business  of  their  farms 
I  could  therefore  wish,  that  your  Excellency  might  think 
proper  Id  recommend  it  to  the  Continental  Congress,  to  order  a  battalion 

to  Mrre  nntU  the  1st  of  Febmaiy  next,  with  bounty,  pay,  wages,  and  aUowanoea, 
to  fMolve  of  Oongrais,  sent  me  by  tho  ezpreas  who  last  oame  to  you 
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to  be  raised  and  stationed  there,  for  the  defence  of  those  lettlementiL  It 
would,  I  trust,  be  immediately  filled  up  with  a  hardy  race  of  men  in 
that  quarter,  well  adapted  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  and  ready 
to  join  and  support  the  Northern  army,  upon  occasion,  and  at  aU  times 
may  scour  the  woods,  and  Aimish  intelligence  of  the  enemy*s  motions. 

**  If  those  settlers  are  driven  back,  brides  the  loss  of  their  property, 
a  much  heavier  expense  will  fall  on  some  of  the  Colonies  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  than  the  charges  arising  fipom  the  raising  and  maintain- 
ing a  battalion  of  Continental  troops ;  and  we  shall  still  have  a  frontier 
to  defend. 

'*  The  anxiety  of  the  fKends  and  relations  of  many,  if  not  most,  of 
those  settlers  who  emigrated  from  this  Colony,  and  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  will,  I  trust,  be  my  sufiQcient  apology  for  wishing  to  engage  your 
influence  with  Congress  to  support  the  motion  I  judge  advisable  and 
shall  make,  to  have  a  battalion  raised  out  of^  and  stationed  on,  thoas 
ih>ntier8. 

"By  a  letter  from  Greneral  Schuyler,  of  the  Ist  instant,  I  am  advised 
that  Generals  Schuyler,  Gates,  and  Arnold,  were  to  set  out  on  Taeaday 
morning.  I  trust  they  are  by  this  time  at  the  end  of  their  Journey,  and 
hope  their  presence  may  have  a  happy  effect  towards  r^rieving  aflbirs  in 
that  quarter.     I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard.  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'*  JONATHAH  TBUXBUUk" 

But  with  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Canada,  did  not 
end  American  hope  and  exertion.  It  was,  univeraally, 
deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  defend  the  Northern 
Frontier — and  as  the  theatre  of  action,  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Americans,  "approached  nearer  home,  the  scenes  assumed  a 
deeper  interest."  The  possession  of  Lakes  Ghamplain  and 
George — the  highways  from  the  North  to  Albany — which 
might  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  Albany  by  the  enemy,  and 
so  to  a  free  cooperation  between  their  forces  at  the  North 
and  in  New  York,  and  to  a  fatal  severance,  therefore,  between 
the  eastern  and  the  middle  and  southern  States — was  to  be 
warmly  disputed.  The  British  army  must  at  all  events,  rea- 
soned every  American,  be  kept  back.  Busy  preparatioiiiy 
consequently,  during  the  whole  month  of  July,  were  made 
for  accomplishing  this  vital  object — and  into  all  these  prepi^ 
rations,  both  by  land  and  water,  Trumbull  entered  with  un- 
diminished activity. 

And  first  as  regards  a  fleet  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  the 
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Lakes.  For  this  purpose,  he  immediately  organized  two 
companies  of  ship-carpenters — under  the  charge  respectively 
of  Job  Winslow*  and  Jonathan  Lester — and  sent  them  both 
on  to  General  Schuyler,  with  letters  commending  them  to  his 
care,  and  extolling  their  skill.  "They  will  march  next 
week,"  he  informed  Washington,  July  sixth — "and  carry 
their  tools  with  them  to  go  to  that  work  at  Crown  Point." 

Further  to  aid  the  operations  in  this  direction — at  an  ex- 
pense—which was  advanced — of  three  hundred  pounds — he 
sent  one  thousand  felling-axes  to  Schuyler,  upon  the  latter's 
lequesUf  He  sent  also  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Northern 
Department — ^his  own  son — the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  in  money — and  again  asked  for  old  gun  barrels,  locks, 
4c,  which  he  intended  to  have  repaired,  and  fitted  up  into 
good  guns  and  bayonets  for  future  service.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  active  in  hastening  on  the  battalions  which  had 
been  ordered  for  the  Northj; — and  in  urging  upon  Con- 
gres8§ — as  he  had  already  done  upon  Washington — the  for- 
mation of  a  special  battalion  for  the  protection  of  the  front- 
iers of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  against  British  and 
Indian  ravages. 

The  American  army,  during  the  period  just  now  under 
consideration,  was  in  a  most  distressful  condition — as  is  fa- 

•*'B«oeived,"  mjs,  July  Ist,  Job  Winslow — •  head  carpenter  from  Connccti- 
«iit — In  a  paper  still  preserved— ^*  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Trumbull^  Esq.,  Gov- 
nuoT  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  the  sum  of  fifly  pounds  lawful  money,  to  bo 
nMd  for  advance  wages  to  myself  as  Head  Carpenter,  and  twenty-five  other  ship 
eaipcnten  to  go  nnder  me,  for  building  and  constructing  batteries,  vessels,  and 
other  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Ocnerol  Schuyler,  or  any  persons 
at  Us  direction,  at  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  or  other  places  in  the  province  of 
New  York  or  Quebec.**  A  similar  receipt  was  also  given  by  Jonathan  Lester  of 
Nonridi,  another  approved  ship  builder,  who,  under  directions  fVom  the  Gov- 
ernor, organized  another  band  of  twenty-five  ship  carpenters  for  the  North. 

f  '*  Your  Honor's  goodness,  and  the  dispatch  with  which  everything  comes 
from  you,*'  responded  Schuyler  at  this  time — ^^  wiU  expose  you  to  much  trouble 
and  many  applications,  but  as  I  know  where  your  consolation  lies,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  beg  yonr  aasutanco  on  this  occasion." 

t**The  troope  from  this  State,  destined  for  the  northward,**  he  wrote  Wash- 
ington, AngoBt  flflh — "are  marched  to  Bennington,  and  from  thence  to  Skenea- 
borongh." 

f '^Tlie  retreat  of  onr  army  fix>m  Canada,'*  he  wrote  Congress,  July  fifth,  has 
*'  created  great  consternation'*  in  the  New  Hampsliire  Grants.  "  May  I  not  ven- 
tnie  to  anggeat,"  he  adds,  **  the  expediency  of  raising  a  battalion  of  troops,  in 
the  pay  of  the  Continent,  upon  those  Grants.'* 
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njiliar  history — from  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox,  want  of 
harmony,  and  from  insubordination.  Of  this  Gtovemor 
Trumbull  was  kept  accurately  informed,  and  at  no  time, 
therefore,  were  his  services  more  useful,  or  bestowed  with 
more  anxiety.  His  son — Colonel  John  Trumbull — then  ad- 
jutunt  to  General  Gates  at  the  North — often  wrote  him 
minut(»ly  about  the  condition  of  the  army.  "My  first  duty," 
he  told  his  father — as  he  repeats  in  his  "Beminiscenccs  of 
his  own  time" — "after  my  arrival  at  Crown  Point,  was  to 
procure  an  accurate  return  of  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  trooj)8.  I  found  them  dispersed,  some  few  in  tents,  some 
in  sheds,  and  some  under  the  shelter  of  miserable  brush  huts, 
so  totally  disorganized  by  the  death  or  sickness  of  officers, 
that  the  distinction  of  regiments  and  corps  was  in  a  great 
degree  lost;  so  that  I  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
great  pi^rsonal  examination,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  did 
not  look  into  a  tent  or  hut  in  which  I  did  not  find  either 
a  dead  or  dying  man.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  more 
disiu^trous  scene,  except  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from 
Moscow."* 

Of  all  this — and  of  the  state  of  the  Northern  Army  in 
every  particular — Trumbull  informed  Congress — in  a  letter 
bearing  date  July  twenty-sixth.f  But  Congress  could  not  at 
the  moment  furnish  the  necessary  succor.  Neither  could 
General  Washington.  It  is  a  state  of  things,  wrote  the  latter 
to  the  Governor,  "  calling  aloud  for  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions"— ])ut  "wv,"  at  New- York,  he  added,  "can  «fibrd  no 
relief."  Upon  Trumbull,  therefore,  mainly,  devolved  this 
task  of  relief.  He  consequently  counselled  with  General 
Schuyler  about  the  construction  of  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  sent  on  to  the  North  stores  of  clothing,  and  provisiona, 
and  medicines.  He  sent  also  Major  John  Ely — an  eminent 
physician  and  surgeon — to  do  all  in  his  power  to  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  army — and  with  D(x;tor  Ely  he  sent 

* "  May  Heaven  f?miit/*  wrote  Schuyler  aliu)  to  TrumbiiU  about  tUs 
"that  when  our  posterity  relate  to  each  other  the  pain  of  the  atrugglQ,  Uwj 
feel  and  reflect  on  the  blessiniyrs  of  the  event !  *' 

t  This  letter  wua  addreM^ed  to  his  son-in-law,  William  Williama — then  a 
ber  of  the  Contineut^il  Congress— and  was  read  to  this  Body  for  their  own 
ular  information  and  action  in  the  premises. 
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Peter  Granger — a  French  neutral  and  an  excellent  nurse — to 
take  care  of  those  sick  with  the  small  pox.* 

Nor  did  Trumbull  forget  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
that  subordination  and  harmony  among  the  Northern  troops, 
about  the  want  of  which  so  much  and  just  comphiint  was 
made  at  this  time.  He  had  been  particularly  requested  ])y 
Schuyler  and  others  to  use  his  influence  upon  this  matter, 
and  "  aid  in  eradicating  colonial  distinctions  in  the  army  " — 
and  he  complied  fully  with  the  request  He  appealed  to  the 
troops  from  Connecticut  on  the  subject,  "  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  rcquired."t 
He  appealed  to  Gatesj: — and  he  addressed  his  two  sons,  then 
oonnected  with  the  army,  and  others  of  influence. 

"I  am  sorry  to  And  so  many  supersedeases,  jealoasies,  and  uneasi- 
neSMS,"  he  wrote,  for  example,  to  his  son  Jonathan,  July  eighteenth — 
'*  but  at  a  time  when  our  all  is  at  stake,  'tis  best  to  bear  and  forbear — to 
•ettle  points  of  honors  and  rewanls  at  a  more  convenient  season.  If  we 
ftfl  throagh  neglects  occasioned  by  rank  and  pay,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
Ktriere  the  dishonor,  and  we  shall  then  have  to  lament  the  bitter  fruits 
of  pride  and  covetousness.  If  we  succeed,  we  may  at  leisure  settle 
nerita,  honors,  and  rewards.  §    Humanum  est  err  are — Will  not  the  mag- 

*^Thi8  dlBeune,'*  he  wrote  to  Congress,  "is  a  more  terrible  enemj  than  the 
Britiah  troops,  and  strikes  a  greater  druad  into  our  men  who  have  never  had  it.** 
And,  oonmilting  how  best  to  counterbalance  this  great  impcdimont  to  the  recruit- 
ing aeiTioe  in  Conneetieat,  ho  inquired  of  this  Bodj  if  some  of  the  New-York  or 
Jenej  battalions,  which  had,  generallj,  passed  through  with  that  distemper, 
might  not  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  Connecticut  troops.  *'  Tliis,'*  ho  added, 
would  **  greatly  facilitate  the  filling  up  of  our  regiments." 

t  **  I  have,"  he  aays,  writing  Schuyler,  July  thirty-first — "  agreable  to  your 
nqaest,  recommended  to  the  troops  of  this  government  to  cultivate  hannony  and 
a  good  uidentanding  with  the  troops  fVom  other  States,  as  well  as  among  thcm- 
Mlvea,  and  have  pressed  it  upon  them  with  all  the  earnestness  the  nature  and 
impoitanoe  of  the  subject  requires.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  find  anything  I 
have  done,  or  can  do,  may  contribute  towards  eradioating  the  evil." 

X  **  Why  ia  it  not  best,**  he  wrote  Gates — repeating  the  suggestions  ho  had  al- 
rmdj  made  to  the  Oeneral  Congress — "  and  even  just,  that  each  command  the 
■■me  body  of  men  as  expected,  without  respect  to  the  place  where — Gen.  Gates 
■bore,  and  Gen.  Schuyler  below  f  The  good  of  the  general  service  is  the  groat 
dgeot.    I  idah  to  east  in  my  mite  toward  that  end.** 

fTrambuU'B  opinion  on  the  subject  of  army  promotions,  is  worth  quoting 

Inn    hecanae  he  plaoea  them,  not  on  the  basis  of  mere  seniority  in  commission, 

but  on  the  anbatantial  basis  of  merit.    Writing  to  his  son  Joseph,  he  says: 

"Pkomotiona  made  in  exact  snooession,  which  some  challenge,  would  soon  ruin 

oar  anny.    Honor  in  that  way  would  soon  be  lost,  and  Quixotism  supply  its 

plaoe.    Otheia,  not  onrselTea,  ought  to  judge  of  our  merit,  bravery,  and  fitness. 

26 
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nanimity  and  generosity  of  the  northern  generals  prevent  altercaliooa 
between  them  ?  Congress  can  find  them  honorable  employment — ^If  it 
best  for  you  to  fall  through  the  back  door? — ^Is  it  not  best  to  catch  before 
the  foil?"* 

Thus,  one  way  and  another — ^in  quarters  of  highest  influ- 
ence— did  Trumbull  exert  himself  to  restore  harmony  in  the 
Northern  Department — ^and  at  a  time  too  when  this  harmon  j 
was  of  most  vital  importance.  For  now — ^in  August — ^ihc 
enemy,  with  incredible  exertion,  had  prepared  a  large  naval 
armament  to  seize  possession  of  the  lakes — and^  it  was  re- 
ported, had  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men,  with  which  to 
descend — drive  the  Americans  before  them — and  occupy,  as 
they  advanced,  the  whole  country  to  the  south.  The  control 
of  the  lakes  was,  of  course,  indispensable  to  their  plan. 
Every  nerve,  therefore,  was  strained  by  our  army  to  form 
an  ample  lake  squadron  for  itself,  by  which  to  prevent  this 
result — ^and  in  this  effort,  as  usual,  Trumbull  participated. 

Schuyler  sent  to  him  for  five  captains  to  command  the 
armed  vessels  on  Lake  Chaniplain.  Trumbull  immediately 
procured  them.  He  raised  also  s<^me  crews  of  8eamen,f  and 
sent  these  on — and  with  these,  additional  land  troops  also— 
and  with  all,  fresh  clothing,  tents,  camp  kettles,  axes,  medi- 
cines, and  various  other  important  articles.^  Of  these  pro* 
ccedings  he  gave  due  notice,  from  time  to  time,  to  General 
Gates — much  to  the  joy  and  encouragement  of  the  latter — 
to  whom  he  often,  with  pious  zeal,  expressed  the  hope  that 
"  the  Great  Kuler  of  all  would  grant  that  the  event  might 

A  person  may  be  fit  for  the   post  given  him,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the 
next." 

♦  "Ib  there  no  Achan  among  ns?" — he  wrote  to  his  son  Joseph — "i«  not  oar 
fuilure  in  Canada  owing  to  the  political  monoouvrcs  of  secret  enemies— 4ntenial — 
hypoeritioal,  crafty  malignants — who  subtilelj  have  occasioned  procrastination. 

Some  speak  very  freely  of .    I  fear  the  resentments  of  an  ii]|jared  people. 

I  wish  the  best.    Purgations  are  sometimes  very  healthy  to  the  homan  ho&f^ 
altho'  they  occasion  some  gripings." 

-f  General  Arnold,  July  SUth,  with  the  approbation  of  Ostes,  applied  to  Um 
for  three  hundred. 

X  Upon  this  occasion,  Trumbull — without  waiting  directions  from  Conyrm 
ordered  all  the  clothing  which  had  been  purchased,  under  itt  auihorUjf^  in  Gen- 
neoticut,  to  be  immediately  forwarded — and  besides — ^to  pnrohase  mors,  and 
tents  also — tissued  an  order,  in  favor  of  J.  Fitch  of  Newhaven,  for  three  hnad* 
red  pounds. 
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eomspond  with  the  justice  of  oar  cause  " — and  to  whom  also, 
with  a  noble  humanity,  he  often  spoke  of  the  sick — ^those 
particukrlj  in  the  hospital  of  St  George— asking  that  both 
the  invalids  for  whom  there  was  a  praspect  of  recovery,  and 
those  who  probably  never  would  regain  their  health,  should 
aU  be  sent  home.  "  I  flatter  myself,"  he  wrote — that  some 
lives  may  be  saved,  and  at  the  same  time  the  zeal  and 
strength  of  the  army  not  be  diminished." — "  I  am  happy  to 
hear,"  he  added — "  that  the  army  begins  to  emerge  from  the 
state  of  distress  and  dejection  that  succeeded  their  retreat 
fiom  Canada."* 

"  His  Excellency  " — wrote  Gates  to  Washington  of  Trum- 
bull at  this  time — "  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  Army,  ddne  everything  in  his  power,  to  rees- 
tablish it  in  health  and  power. — Too  much  cannot  be  mid  in 
hiapraiaeJ* — "lam  obliged,"  responded  Trumbull  to  Gates, 
with  characteristio  modesty — "  for  the  kind  mention  you  are 
pleased  to  make  of  my  exertions — which  shall  not  be  want- 
ing—And I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  if  any  endeavors  of 
mine  can  serve  the  just  and  glorious  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged." 

Everything  now — ^in  September — at  Ticonderoga  and  vi- 
cinity— ^looked  promising.  The  whole  summit  was  crowned 
with  redoubts  and  batteries — all  manned,  on  both  sides  the 
lake.  The  fleet,  under  Generals  Arnold  and  Waterbury — 
oonsisting  of  a  brig,  several  gallies  and  gunboats,  mounting 
altogether  more  than  one  hundred  guns — proceeded  down 
the  lake  to  look  for  the  enemy.  The  hopes  of  Governor 
Trumbull,  and  of  all  Americans,  were  high  and  flattering  as 
to  the  result 

But  these  hopes  were  destined  to  disappointment  On  the 
eleventh  of  October  the  two  fleets  met— engaged — and  Ar- 
nold was  defeated  with  great  loss.    Most  of  his  vessels  were 

*To  his  Mm  Joieph,  Aug,  84th,  ho  writes  as  follows :  "  Tho  army  at  the  north- 
mid  b  streDgtheidng  ftat.  Carpenters,  sea  captainn,  rigging,  and  dnck,  with 
MnOO  ▼■Ine  In  TtiUms  kinds  of  clothing,  and  1000  fvlling-axes,  are  forwarded  to 
tinn.  The  men  begin  to  appear  in  good  spirits.  The  armed  force  on  the  lake 
h  beeoma  foniddable.  I  tmst  they  will  command  the  lake  this  sooHon.  May 
tiw  Lord  of  Hosta,  the  God  of  our  armies,  be  in  the  midst  of  both — ^that  at 
Haw  Toik,  and  the  Northward — and  give  success  and  victor}' ! " 
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either  taken  or  destroyed,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  got  on  shore,  or  in  a  few  gunboats  straggled  back  to 
Ticonderoga — after  quite  a  smart  action  on  the  twelfth — 
their  crews,  with  General  Waterbury,  remained  prisoners  of 
war.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  engagement  the  only  gal- 
ley saved  was  the  Trumbull,  commanded  by  Captain  Wig- 
glesworth. 

The  news  was  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Governor  by 
General  Schuyler — and  Trumbull  in  turn  communicated  it 
to  the  Governors  of  adjacent  States — still,  in  spite  of  defeat, 
with  words  of  encouragement  and  hope — ^and  he  proceeded 
himself,  with  his  accustomed  activity,  to  replenish  the  army. 

"  Please  let  me  know,"  he  wrote  Gates,  but  four  days  after 
the  disaster — "  let  me  know  by  the  return  of  this  post  the 
situation  you  are  in,  and  whatever  is  needful,  in  our  power 
to  supply,  that  we  may  forward  the  same."  And  on  went 
again,  tents,  clothing,  provisions,  medicines,  shingle  nails^ 
two  hundred  iron  spades  and  shovels,  and  some  new  compa- 
nies of  militia — ^together  with  a  particular  request  from 
Trumbull  for  the  names  of  such  officers  in  the  old  as  were 
willing  to  serve  in  the  new  Northern  Army — then  to  be  or- 
ganized— and  were  j5t  for  service.  "  The  first  of  the  militia 
have  just  arrived,"  wrote  Schuyler  to  him  from  Saratoga, 
October  twenty-first.  "Give  them  double  bounty,"  said 
TnimbuU  in  reply.  "  The  sufierings  of  the  army  last  year 
in  the  northern  department,  render  this  necessary.  To  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  every  occasion  of  complaints  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  this  year,  seems  as  well  to  be  dictated  by  sound 
policy  as  by  justice  to  the  soldiers." — "Your  attentions  to 
supply  the  army,"  answered  Schuyler — "  merit  the  warmest 
acknowledgments  of  every  friend  of  his  country.  You  have 
mine  most  unfeignedly." 

Though  winter  was  approaching,  with  its  expected  abat^ 
ment  of  sickness  in  the  army,  and  the  Northern  Campaign 
must  of  necessity  soon  close — still  solid  preparations  for 
another  were,  in  the  view  of  Trumbull,  then  to  be  mada 
lie  was  full  of  hope.  "  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  again  address- 
ing Gates — "  that  there  is  so  near  a  prospect  of  our  troops 
being  relieved,  by  the  approaching  season,  from  the  predomr 
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inant  plague  of  the  Lake,  which  it  seems  is  inevitable,  and 
xnnst  be  endured — with  this  only  gleam  of  comfort,  that  owr 
fmenufB  end  of  the  ship  will  sinkJirsL*^ 

That  enemy — ^it  must  be  conceded — was  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  through  the  humanity  and  policy  of  its  commander — 
Sir  Ouy  Carlton — as  through  the  force  of  its  arms.  So  kind 
was  this  officer's  treatment  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his 
hands,  after  the  engagement  on  the  lake,  that  he  laid  them 
all  under  the  deepest  obligations  of  gratitude.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Governor  Trumbull's  son  John,  adjutant  to  Gates,  to 
noeive  them  from  Captain  Craig. 

**Tlie  iMKial  ciTilities,^  writes  the  son  upon  this  subject — "  passed  bo- 
tiroen  Sir  James  and  me,  and  I  received  the  prisoners.  All  were  warm 
in  their  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been 
tmled,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  made  a  very  dangerous  im- 
prarioiL  I  therefore  placed  the  boats  containing  the  prisoners  under 
ttie  gans  of  a  battery,  and  gave  orders  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  hud,  and  no  intercourse  take  place  with  the  troops  on  shore,  until 
crdan  shooUl  be  received  from  Gen.  Gates.  I  hurried  to  make  my  re- 
port to  him,  and  suggested  the  danger  of  permitting  those  men  to  have 
•nj  intercourse  with  our  troops; — accordingly  they  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Skenesborough,  on  their  way  home,  and  they  went  forward 
ttat  night,  without  being  permitted  to  land.** 

Conspicuous  among  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Carleton — as  we  have  noted — was  General  Waterbury,  of 
Connecticut — ^between  whom  and  the  former  an  incident 
ooeurred  of  much  interest  as  involving,  in  the  view  of  an 
enemy,  GJovemor  Trumbull's  authority  in  his  public  acts. 
Carleton  particularly  invited  Waterbury  on  board  his  own 
ship — ^the  Boyal  Charlotte — and  down  into  the  cabin — where 
he  asked  the  latter  to  show  him  his  commission.  Waterbury 
handed  it  to  him — and  Carleton,  observing  that  it  was  signed 
by  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  at  once  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said  he — "  General  Waterbury,  I  am  happy  to  take 
you  by  the  hand,  now  that  I  see  you  are  not  serving  under  a 
oommisrion  and  orders  of  the  rebel  Congress,  but  of  Gov- 
ernor TrumbulL  You  are  acting  under  a  legitimate  and 
acknowledged  authority.  He  is  responsible  for  the  abuse  he 
has  made  of  that  authority.    That  which  is  a  high  crime  in 
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him,  is  but  an  error  in  you ;  it  was  your  duty  to  obey  him, 
your  legitimate  superior." 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Arnold  on  the  lake,  the  Campaign 
of  1776,  at  the  North,  was  closed.  But  though  closed,  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull  still  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  furnish 
supplies  for  that  quarter,  when  needed.  It  seems  that  in  this 
respect  his  patience  was  exhaustless — ^his  zeal  at  all  times 
unwearied — and  his  success  remarkable.  Well,  therefore, 
might  General  Gates  renew  to  him,  as  he  did,  his  thanks.  "I 
have  a  thousand  obligations  to  you  for  your  attention  and 
care  of  the  army  in  this  department,"  he  said.  "  The  Con- 
gress have  in  some  instances  forgot  us ;  but  they  are  excus- 
able in  the  va^^t  demand  that  has  been  made  upon  them  nearer 
home.  Medicines,  which  with  clothing  you  are  forwarding 
to  us,  are  articles  in  the  utmost  request.  How  much  we  are 
obliged  to  you  for  your  regard  of  us,  I  think  my  masters  will 
tell  you  also— they  acknowledge  that.  You  make  me  happy 
in  acquainting  me  that  camp  equipage  is  coming  for  your 
regiments.  All  things  conspire  to  make  me  believe  that 
America  will  be  free ! " 

Ere,  in  connection  with  Trumbull,  we  quite  drop  the  cur- 
tain for  the  year  1776  upon  the  Northern  Campaign,  one 
thing  important  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  often  applied  to  in  behalf  of  numerous 
officers  at  the  North,  both  to  recommend  them,  in  the  way 
of  appointments  and  rewards,  to  the  attention  of  others — 
particularly^  to  Wasliington  and  the  Continental  Congress — 
and  to  sympathize  and  counsel  with  them  in  what  they 
deemed  their  grievances — a  duty  which  he  always  discharged 
with  ready  kindness,  and  exemplary  regard  to  what  he 
thought  the  justice  of  the  case.  Among  such  applicants  for 
his  inten»st  with  Congress,  were,  particularly,  General  Water- 
bury,  and  Captain  Noah  Phelps — the  last,  one  of  the  heroes 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen — ^both  of 
whom  he  warmlv  recommended  as  "worthv  of  the  kind 
notice  and  rogjird  of  the  country."  And  conspicuous  among 
those  with  wIiojh^  discontent  he  was  made  specially  acquainted, 
was  General  Philip  Schuyler  himself.  His  case  deserves  par- 
ticular mention. 
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The  feelings  of  this  officer  had  been  wounded  by  what  he 
deemed  a  supersedeas  of  himself — a  senior  in  command — 
through  the  appointment,  by  Congress,  of  General  Gates  to 
the  head  of  the  Northern  Army.  He  had  other  causes  too 
of  discontent  Unpleasant  rumors  in  regard  to  his  capacity 
and  conduct  had  been  circulated — and  to  Trumbull,  there- 
fore, early  in  August,  he  poured  out  his  complaints. 

**  Your  Msiduous  attention,"  responded  Trumbull — "  to  the  great  con- 
oems  of  the  public  at  this  important  period,  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
riderate,  a  most  undissembled  declaration  of  your  hearty  attachment  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  Whatever  reports  may  have  been  spread 
by  the  disaffected,  or  opinions  held  by  the  mistaken  or  ill-informed,  I  hope 
aeither  your  character  nor  the  cause  of  our  country  will  eventually  suffer 
tlMveby.  Your  painful  industry  and  substantial  services  to  the  public, 
cumot  fiUl  to  remove  all  jealousy  from  the  well-affected.  As  to  Tories, 
no  Tery  good  offices  to  one  in  your  place  can  be  expected  from  them.  I 
flatter  myself  that  no  misrepresentations  of  theirs  will  have  credit  enough 
la  tlus  State  greatly  to  wound  your  character,  or  prevent  your  usefulness. 
Ik  requires  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  and  the  patience  of  a  Job  to  endure 
tnducttoo,  or  regard  a  slander  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  I  heartily 
wish  the  ii\jury  may  not  give  too  much  anxiety  to  a  mind  possessed  of  a 
eonacious  rectitude  of  intention.** 

Whatever  effect  this  letter  may  have  had  in  soothing  the 
feelings  of  Schuyler,  "  the  line  of  conduct  which  Congress 
held  with  him,"  he  wrote  to  Trumbull — "  would  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  continue  in  any  office  where  the  appointment 
must  come  immediately  from  them."  So  he  determined  to 
resign  his  command — did  so — and  informed  Trumbull  of  the 
feet,  and  that  he  should  publish  a  narrative  in  defence  of  his 
conduct 

^  That  yon  have  sent  Congress  a  resignation  of  your  command,*'  re- 
qMmded  Trumbull — ^who,  from  his  long  and  close  association  with  Schuy- 
ler, entertained  an  idea  of  his  ability  and  patriotism,  which  was  not  in 
hannony  with  that  at  the  time  entertained  in  Ck>nnecticut,  or  in  New 
ED^and  generally—-'^  that  you  are  obliged  to  vindicate  your  character  by 
pablishiDg  a  narrative  of  your  conduct — are  matters  I  cannot  hear  of  but 
with  deep  concern.  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  justify  yourself^ 
jet  fear  the  oonaeqaences  of  such  an  appeal,  at  this  time  especially.  I 
wUi  to  see  your  character  stand  as  fair  with  the  world  as  it  does  witii  me, 
bat  camiot  wish  that  Congress  should  accept  your  resignation — that  your 
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ability  and  zeal  should  be  lost  to  the  country  when  she  mort  needs  them, 
or  that  matters  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance  as  those  which  hafe 
passed  through  your  hands,  and  hare  been  under  your  directioii,  should 
be  laid  open  to  the  world,  when  our  enemies  may  deriTe  such  adrants^ 
^m  the  discovery,  and  our  friends  be  discouraged  and  disheartened. 
Ifay  I  prevail  with  you  to  suspend  your  publication  a  little  wfaOef  Pei^ 
haps  your  character  may  be  vindicated  from  the  aspersions  you  consider 
it  to  labor  under,  from  another  quarter,  and  in  a  manner  more  honorable 
to  you,  and  less  unhappy  to  the  country.  Your  resolution  to  continiie  to 
love  and  serve  your  country  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  in  a  private 
station,  does  you  much  honor,  and  corresponds  with  the  idea  I  bava 
entertained  of  your  patriotism ;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  yet  oontiniit 
to  see  you  fill  and  adorn  a  sphere  of  greater  extent  and  useftilneM." 

Thus  with  words  of  kindness — ^with  pradent  oounael — 
with  his  country  on  his  heart — as  upon  every  oocasioD,  to 
all,  where  his  advice  was  sought— -did  Trumbull  soothe  his 
oo-patriot  and  friend,  Greneral  Schuyler. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 
1776. 

▲v  alarm  from  Rhode  Iilaod.  The  enemy  seize  Newport.  The  Connec- 
ticut meiAurea  for  defence,  and  the  Oovernor's  cares  and  duties  The 
prisoners  of  this  year.  The  Mayor  of  Albany,  the  Mayor  of  Kew  YorV, 
OoTemor  Brown  of  New  Providence,  and  Governor  Franklin  of  New 
Jersey,  conspicuous  among  them.  Trumbull  charged  specially  with 
their  custody  Case  of  Franlclin  particularly  described.  Other  prison- 
ers— where  from — ^where  confined.  Connecticut  is  overburthened  with 
thein.  Trumbull  writes  the  New  Yorlc  Congress  on  the  subject.  His 
letter.  The  care  taken  of  them  in  Connecticut  Trumbull's  treat- 
ment of  them  illustrated.  He  was  eminently  humane  His  duties 
and  conduct  in  promoting  their  exchange. 

We  have  followed  Governor  Trumbull  now  in  his  connec- 
tions with  the  Revolutionary  Struggle,  north  near  Canada — 
and  upon  the  west  and  south,  on  the  seashore  and  the  Sound, 
near  Connecticut — almost  all  around,  and  close  upon  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  at  whose  helm  he  stood.  And  we 
have  reach  the  closing  month  of  1776.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  close  of  Trumbuirs  labors  during  this  eventful 
year.  For  as  this  year  drew  to  its  end — dark  with  the  dis- 
appointment of  American  hopes — gloomy  as  if  the  winter  of 
Liberty  was  coming  with  the  winter  of  the  seasons — fresh 
alarm  broke  out  from  a  new  direction,  also  adjoining  Connec- 
ticut— ^from  the  east — ^from  the  hitherto  untouched  and  com- 
paratively secure  quarter  of  Rhode  Island. 

December  ninth,  the  Governor  and  Council  heard  that  a 
large  British  fleet  was  pushing  up  Narragansett  Bay,  towards 
Newport  and  Providence.  It  was  the  simic  which  had  been 
seen,  December  sixth — ^their  "design  unknown" — at  anchor 
oflF  New  London  harbor.  It  was  that  which  General  Howe — 
hoping  to  keep  the  forces  of  New  England  occupied  at  home, 
and  80  to  prevent  their  rendering  any  aid  to  Washington  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — ^had  sent,  bearing  about  four 
thousand  troops  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  make  a  diver- 
uon  to  the  eastward.  Governor  Trumbull  at  once  ordered 
the  eastern  regiments  of  Connecticut  to  march  to  Rhode 
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Island  for  its  defence.  But  the  enemy  soon  landed — at  New- 
port— on  a  Sabbath  Day — meeting  with  little  or  no  resistr 
ance — and  from  this  point  Clinton,  defended  and  aided  by 
the  strong  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  threatened  the  invtr 
sion  of  all  the  adjoining  Statea 

It  was  a  crisis  of  imminent  peril.  The  General  Aaaembly 
was  informed  of  it,  and  four  members  from  the  Goyemor's 
Council — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Richard  Law,  Nathaniel  Wales, 
Junior,  and  Titus  Hosmer — were  sent  to  Providence,  to  con- 
sult— December  twenty-third — with  Committees  from  the 
other  New  England  States,  and  report  measures  for  "mutual 
and  immediate  defence  and  safety."*  These  gentlemen  re- 
ported ten  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  as  the  quota  of 
troops  to  be  raised  by  Connecticut  for  the  emergenqr — and 
the  Governor  and  Council  were  empowered  to  raise  them — 
particularly  from  Colonel  Ely's  battalion — and  send  them  to 
the  scene  of  danger  in  the  "most  speedy  way."  And  the 
Governor  besides,  was  directed  to  state  to  the  Continental 
Congress  the  "reasons  and  necessity"  of  the  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Committees  at  Providence,  and  transmit  a  copy 
of  their  proceedings — which  he  did. 

His  Proclamation  for  raising  the  men  assigned,  was  at  once 
issued.  They  were  to  join  the  army  under  General  Spencer 
at  Providence.  So  he  directed.  He  sent  for  the  captains 
who  were  to  serve — commissioned  them — and  pressed  them 
to  proceed  with  their  enlistments.  He  instructed  Commissa- 
ries to  provide  and  transport  to  Rhode  Island,  pork,  flour, 
and  other  supplies.  He  ordered  Major  Ebenezer  Backus, 
with  troops  of  Lighthorse,  to  march  to  the  exposed  quarter. 
He  employed  couriers  for  this  quarter,  and  affixed  their 
stages.  He  did  everything,  in  short,  which  the  occasion  d^ 
nianded,  with  promptness — and  though — ^for  reasons  which 
will  fall  under  our  ol)8ervation  the  next  year — the  expedition 
proved  in  the  end  a  failure,  so  far  as  the  expulsion  of  the 

♦  Doc.  21, 1776.  "  Col.  Dyer,  Messrs.  Law,  Wales,  and  Hoamer  are  aettlng  ool 
as  Commissioners  to  meet  with  such  as  may  bo  appointed  in  the  K.  E.  BtatM  lA 
Providence,  the  beginning  of  the  week,  to  consult  on  raising  an  anny  tn  tiMb 
defence  tiU  they  can  receive  inHtnictions  and  directions  from  Congreaa.— Hit 
enemy  possess  Rhode  Island— lie  still  there  for  the  present** — Oov^rtutr**  UUit  U 
kit  son  JotpK 
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enemy  fiom  Newport  is  concerned — ^yet  Connecticut,  in  the 
emergency,  under  the  guidance  of  her  Chief  Magistrate,  did 
all  that  oould  be  expected  from  her  patriotism  and  her  re- 


This — ^for  the  east — ^was  the  fifth  large  draught  of  men, 
for  actual  service  in  different  quarters,  which  had  been  made 
upon  this  State  during  the  present  year.  That  first  one,  from 
the  western  section  of  the  State,  which  was  marched  for  the 
defence  of  New  York — that  second,  for  the  defence  of  New 
London  and  Long  Island — ^that  third,  from  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  for  Westchester  County — that  fourtli,  from 
the  extreme  western  section,  again  for  the  defence  of  the 
western  border — and  now  this  fifth  and  last,  in  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  for  Bhode  Island — kept  the  hands  of  Governor 
Trumbull,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  troops  merely,  to  their  organ- 
ization and  supply  alone,  pressingly  fiill  of  business. 

Through  the  exertions  of  these,  and  the  troops  of  other 
States,  upon  the  land — through  the  effective  vigilance  of 
Beyolutionary  Committees,  and  bands  of  the  Sons  of  Liber- 
ty— and  through  the  bravery  of  Americans  upon  the  water — 
many  prisoners  were  taken  during  the  year  with  which  we 
tre  concerned.  Indeed  they  multiplied  exceedingly  on  the 
hands  of  the  State — so  much  so  that  it  early  became  ncces- 
aary  to  appoint  a  Commissary,*  and  a  special  Committee,  to 
aid  in  their  charge.  These  appointments,  however,  did  not 
relieve  the  Governor  from  various  duties  respecting  them. 
For  as  Chief  Magistrate  he  superintended  them  all — received 
applications  both  from  themselves,  and  from  those  who,  in 
a  subordinate  capacity,  overlooked  them — and  was  himself, 
in  many  instances,  specially  charged  with  their  custody. 

Conspicuous  among  those  thus  entrusted  to  his  special 
keeping,  were  a  Mdijor  of  Albany^  whose  name  we  do  not  find 
given — David  Matthews^  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
Montford  Brown^  Governor  of  New  Providence — and  Oov- 
emor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  a  natural  son  of  the  illustri- 
ous Benjamin  Franklin. 

JfatAews^  was  taken  first  to  Litchfield  jail,t  and  thence  to 

*  Epaphns  Boll,  of  Hartford,  was  flrat  appointed, 
t  WbUe  at  Litohfleld,  he  waa  tinder  the  core  of  Capt.  Mosoa  Seymour. 
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Hartford,  where  he  was  closely  watched.  Broum — ^who,  with 
mauy  others,  as  has  been  heretofore  narrated,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Admiral  Hopkins — was  brought  to  Windham 
County  jail — where  Governor  Trumbull  gave  him  his  parole, 
and  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  until,  in  September,  he 
delivered  him  up — at  the  same  time  with  the  turbulent  Grov- 
crnor  Skene — to  General  Washington — to  be  exchanged,  the 
one  for  Lord  Stirling,  and  the  other  for  a  Mr.  LovelL* 
Franklin — as  remarkable  for  his  rank  toryism  as  was  hia 
father  for  his  distinguished  patriotism — was  by  fiir  the  mort 
prominent  of  the  four  prisoners  to  whom  we  have  now 
alluded,  and  his  case  deserves  particular  notice. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  1776 — ^the  very  day  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — he  was  brought  into  Connecticut — 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  which  Thomas  Kenny  was  Chief  Offi- 
cer— having  been  seized  by  a  Convention  of  his  own  Prov- 
ince as  a  virulent  enemy  of  the  Colonies,  and  by  this  Conven- 
tion consigned  to  Governor  Trumbull,  who  was  desired  to 
take  bis  parole,  and  if  he  refused  to  give  it,  then  to  treat  him 
according  to  tlie  Eesohitions  of  Congress  respecting  prisoners. 

A  parole  wius  accordingly  prepared.  Franklin  urged  the 
Governor  to  alter  it,  so  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  return 
to  New-Jersev.  This  was  refused.  He  then  asked  that  he 
miglit  go  to  Striilford.  This  also  was  refused.  He  then  sent 
word  to  the  Governor  that  he  might  do  with  him  as  he 
j>lease(l — and  signing  his  parole,  he  was  removed  to  Walling- 
ford — from  which  j>lace,  however,  after  about  two  weeks,  he 
was  permitted — still  on  j)arole — to  go  to  Middletown.  After 
remaining  at  this  last  jilace  several  months,  he  wrote,  again 
asking  to  return  to  his  family  in  New-Jersey — a  privilege,  he 
said,  which  had  been  allowed  to  other  gentlemen  who  had 
been  sent  to  Connecticut  as  tories — and  he  remonstrated,  "in 
terms  more  sharp  than  decent,"  against  Trumbull's  neglect 
in  not  answering  a  former  letter  which  he  had  written  him. 
But  this  re-apj)lication  was  refused. 

Subsequently,  an  order  reached  Trumbull  fix>m  Congrefli^ 

♦Sep.  27, 1776.  "Gov.  Brown  is  to  be  exchanged  for  Ld.  Stirling,  and  Got. 
Skene  for  Mr.  Lovell,  and  the  two  Governors  are  to  set  out  from  HiddletowB 
next  Tuesday  noon." — Oocernor't  UtUr  to  hit  ton  JotpK 
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directing  his  confinement  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  "  He 
has" — said  the  Resolutions  of  Congress  respecting  him — 
"sedulously  employed  himself,"  since  his  removal  to  Con- 
necticut, "in  dispersing  among  the  inhabitants  the  protec- 
tions of  Lord  Howe  and  Gen.  Howe^ — styled  King's  Com- 
missioners for  granting  pardons,  &c., — and  otherwise  aided 
and  abetted  the  enemies  of  the  U.  States."  And  the  Gov- 
ernor was  requested  not  only  to  confine  him  in  the  manner 
stated,  but  to  allow  no  person  or  persons  to  have  access  to 
him,  save  such  as  he  himself  should  properly  license  for  that 
purpose.  Trumbull,  therefore,  had  him  forthwith  conveyed, 
by  the  SheriflF  of  Hartford  County,  to  Litchfield  jail — where, 
in  the  keeping  of  Lynd  Lord,  and  under  a  special  guard — at 
an  expense,  for  a  little  over  a  year,  of  above  one  hundred 
pounds — ^he  was  closely  watched — not,  however,  without  his 
securing,  now  and  then,  a  chance  to  hold  treasonable  inter- 
course.* 

When  taken  from  New  Jersey,  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  a  chest  containing  important  State  records.  Governor 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  therefore,  wrote  Trumbull,  wish- 
ing the  State  authorities  of  Connecticut  to  interpose,  and 
cause  Franklin — and  his  servant  Thomas,  who  was  suspected 
of  being  privy  to  the  concealment — ^to  be  examined  on  oath 
respecting  it.  This  was  done,  through  Matthew  Talcott,  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose — with 
what  result,  however,  we  do  not  ascertain. 

Such  was  one  notorious  offender,  with  whose  custody  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  was  charged  the  present  year — one 
whom  the  Journals  of  the  day  heralded  as  "exceedingly 
busy  in  perplexing  the  cause  of  liberty,"  and  whose  princi- 
ples, connections,  abilities,  and  address,  rendered  him  a  most 
dangerous  enemy. 

But  besides  the  prisoners  now  mentioned,  very  many 
others,  as  already  suggested,  were  sent  this  year  to  the 
charge  of  Trumbull.  Washington,  while  encamped  in  the 
City  of  New- York  and  vicinity,  consigned  them  in  great 
numbers.     Trumbull  confined  these  chiefly  at  Litchfield  and 

*Ab  once  with  a  Capt.  Camp — ^against  whom  Newhaven  complained  to  the 
General  Aiaembly  for  holding  such  iutorcounse. 

27 
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Norwich.    Once,  a  party  of  twenty -two— taken  at  one  time, 
in  July,  on  board  a  barge  of  the  British  fleet,  as  they  were 
sounding  a  channel  below  New- York — were  sent    TromboII 
confined  these  at  Farmington.    The  Albany  Committee  also 
sent  large  numbers — in  August,  particularly,  very  many- 
disaffected  persons  chiefly — some  of  whom  were  confined  in 
the  jail  at  New-London,  and  some  were  placed  at  Elast  Had- 
dam,  under  their  parole  of  honor  to  continue  there,  and  not 
to  do  or  say  anything  in  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  or 
their  acts  or  resolves,  on  penalty  of  close  confinement.* 
Many  prisoners  also  were  sent  from  Massachusetts — some 
from  Rhode  Island — ^many  from  Long  Island — and  quite  a 
number  from  the  Northern  Army.    They  were  distributed— 
besides  in  the  towns  already  mentioned — also  in  Hartford, 
Simsbury,   Salisbury,    Durham,    Middletown,   Olastenbuiy, 
Saybrook,  New-London,  Preston,  Windham,  Colchester,  and 
elsewhere.    The  jails  and  secure  places  in  Connecticut  were 
in  fact — as  Goveruor  Trumbull  said — even  by  August,  so 
"filled"  that  it  was  "difficult"  to  find  room  for  more — and 
they  so  tasked  his  csirc,  and  that  of  the  State,  that  we  find 
him  at  this  time  addressing  the  New-York  Provincial  Con- 
gress in  the  following  terms: — 

"Enclosed,"  he  writes,  Aiig:ust  tenth — "is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a 
Committee  at  Albany,  by  Ensign  John  Fiske,  who  escorted  tinder  guard 
from  Albany  twenty -three  prisoners  represented  to  be  inimical  to  tha 
rights  of  these  States,  to  be  secured  and  taken  care  ot  The  jails  hen 
are  so  filled  that  it  is  difficult  to  tind  a  proper  place  of  security  ibr  this 
additional  number.  For  the  present  they  are  ordered  to  the  jail  at  New- 
London,  and  I  shall  expect  soon  a  resolve  from  your  ConTention  in  what 
manner  you  will  have  them  treated,  and  how,  or  by  what  means  snp- 
portetl. 

"  The  Mayor  of  Albany^  and  five  others  sent  with  him  hy  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  city  some  time  ago,  are  at  Hartford.  Those  sent  hy  your 
bo<iy  under  the  care  of  Mr.  De  Peyster,  are  imprisoned  at  Hartford,  Nor- 
wich, and  Litchfield. 

"  The  present  necessity,  attention  to  the  service  of  the  U.  StateSi  aii4 
real  affection  for  our  sister  State  of  Xi'W-York,  under  the  present  calttHh 
tics  of  a  siege  and  invasion,  induce  us  to  receive  such  troublesomft  ttid 

*  The  Albany  pri8one»  were  aflcrwarda  sent  to  Preston — when  MMne  of 
were  allowed  to  labor  for  their  own  support,  under  tlie  inspection  of  a 
tee — and  others,  as  buiug  "  particularly  dangerous,'*  were  Btriotly  cmfined. 
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kiiBical  men  into  our  care  and  custody.  We  wish  to  have  them  re- 
moved, and  to  bo  released  from  the  trouble  they  occasion,  as  early  as  is 
eonTenient" 

The  prisoners  sent  to  Connecticut — ^be  it  written  to  the 
credit  of  this  State,  of  Trumbull,  and  of  his  agents  in  the 
tnatter — received  the  best  treatment  consistent  with  their 
atnation.  The  Governor  was  eminently  humane  in  all  that 
lie  did  concerning  them.  He  received  their  applications  with 
attention,  and  whenever  he  could — consistently  with  se- 
curity to  the  great  cause  with  which  he  was  identified— 
granted  their  prayer. 

Did  John  Bapalji,  for  example,  who  was  confined  at  Nor- 
wichf  and  destitute  of  clothing,  ask  to  return  to  Long  Island 
to  procure  it?  Upon  giving  his  parole  to  be  back  again 
within  two  weeks,  and  to  do  naught  against  the  States,  the 
Governor  not  only  allowed  him  to  go,  and  bring  back  neces- 
aaries  for  himself^  but  also  for  such "  other  of  his  fellow-pris- 
oners  as  he  could. 

Did  Alexander  Campbell,  William  Pemberton,  and  eight 
others,  again,  ask  a  similar  permission  for  the  same  purpose  ? 
Under  the  care  of  a  Committee  to  attend  them,  and  under 
their  parole  fidthfully  to  return,  they  had  leave  to  go. 

Did  Duncan  Stewart,  the  English  Collector  for  the  port  of 
New-London — ^where,  with  no  other  restraint  than  that  of 
being  forbidden  to  leave  town  without  permission  from  the 
Governor,  he  resided — ask  to  visit  New-York  ?  Ijcave  was 
freely  given — ^to  stay  three  months — and  soon  to  depart 
again,  with  a  passport  from  the  Governor's  own  hands,  to 
take  all  his  fsunily  and  effects,  and  sail  for  England.* 

Thus  kind  was  Trumbull  in  numerous  other  cases.     And 

*  *^  The  popnkoe  took  nmbrogio  at  the  courtciueB  extended  to  the  English  Col- 
leeter.  Ai  one  time,  when  lonie  English  goods  were  brought  from  New-York 
for  the  nee  of  his  fkmily,  the  mob  at  first  would  not  permit  them  to  be  lunded, 
■nd  aftenrardfl  aeiied  and  mode  a  bonfire  of  them.  The  ringleaders  in  this  out- 
ngt  wen  arrested  and  lodged  in  juil ;  the  jail  doo»  were  broken  down,  and 
tlMj  were  released,  nor  were  the  authorities  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  a  re- 
wnnihnent.  It  was  Indeed  a  stirring  season,  and  the  restrainta  of  law  and 
Older  were  weak  aB  flaz.  It  ia  however  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Stewart  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  place  with  his  family,  without  any  demonstration  of  personal 
diraaqiect^    He  deputed  in  July,  1777.''— JTim  Caulking  HUtory  of  2f.  London^ 
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the  State  Commissary  and  Committee  for  prisoners,  were 
from  time  to  time  enjoined  by  him  to  make  suitable  provis- 
ion for  them  all.     They  were  directed  to  send  to  him— ociti- 
fied  under  oath — ^tnie  accounts  of  their  numbers,  of  thar 
manner  of  treatment,  of  the  resources  for  their  support,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  the  captives — in  order  that  he  might  him- 
self see  that  they  were  used  with  justice  and  humanity— or 
if  otherwise,  might  rectify  any  error  or  abuse,  or  report  the 
same  to  his  Council,  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  their 
correction  or  reproof     Conduct  this  how  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  enemy  towards  American  prisoners— 
who  were  left — alas,  almost  habitually — in  hunger,  in  cold, 
in   nakedness — without   medicines,  without  care-^one  in 
dungeons,  or  crowded  into  heaps — to  die  like  beasts  I     And 
all  this  humanity,  on  the  part  of  Trumbull,  was  ever  exc^ 
cised  in  consistency  with  the  proper  security  of  captives — 
for  wherever  particular  vigilance  was  required,  there  he  was 
sure  to  employ  it.* 

He  had  much  also  to  do,  in  relation  to  prisoners,  in  pro- 
moting their  exchange — now  in  person,  and  now  by  giving 
directions  to  various  agents  and  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  matter — ^particularly  to  Shaw,  the 
Naval  Agent  at  New-London.f  His  correspondence  with 
Washington,  with  Congress,  with  New-York  and  Massachu- 
setts, was  extensive  on  this  subject.  Cartels  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners,  bearing  his  communications  and  his  mes- 
sengers, frequently  passed  in  and  out  from  the  harbors  of 
Connecticut — particularly  between  New-London  and  New- 
York,  and  New-London  and  Newport — and  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  returned  American  captives  frequently 
called  for  an  aj)plication  both  of  his  commiseration  and  his 

*  A»  once  at  Ilurtford,  for  example,  when — upon  infomaation  th«t  the  priflooen 
there  hiul  interooumo  with  tones  from  without  the  jail — he  ordered  sdditionil 
guurdrt,  and  a  yard,  with  pioketn  or  plank,  to  be  erected  around  the  jail  in  the 
best  and  mont  prudent  manner — and  u»  <>nco  afi^ain,  upon  aumilar  oocuion,  when 
he  doubled  the  guanln  ar^nnd  Newgate  Prison. 

t  Kxchan^cH  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  marine  departRiont — m»  the 
batch  of  prisoners  taken  from  on  board  the  ships  John^  Cfnrendon,  and  Saf^^hf 
American  emisers,  and,  in  December,  exchanged  at  New-London,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Trumbull,  illustrates. 
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boanfy.  Ethan  Allen,  incarcerated  with  eighteen  others — 
taken  near  Montreal — ^in  the  common  jail  at  Halifax — for 
whose  release  Trumbull  wrote  pressing  letters  to  Washing- 
ton, to  Congress,  and  to  the  "  Commanding  Officer  at  Bos- 
ton," praying  their  "seasonable  and  friendly  interposition" 
for  the  speedy  exchange  of  this  distinguished  captive  and 
his  companions — ^never  forgot  the  compassionate  attention. 
His  brother  Levi,  who  was  sent  on  by  Connecticut  to  visit 
him  in  jail — ^with  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  fix>m  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  for  the  relief  of 
these  prisoners — ^told  Ethan  of  the  Governor's  heedfulness, 
and  it  rejoiced  his  heart 

27* 
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p'*7i.--a       I  ui .  1.-7-  -aii.   .z    u'-a       Zila-uir-a  'uJca:.  '-j  '■^■^   is  ccn««^ 

l*•^.~1■:  avn-.ir  i~"..ack;5  di  :z7  'h-s  pr»a«9:i-  9ucceaa5all.7  Gmiljat 
•sx7--i.r.  rz  ;:'  J:..  ITrjra  -..;  ■•  uy  Hire  :r.  a=.i  r^pcr::  rf  ii-9  «3£i«  CQ 
*— -i  r:  '  ■:  r~ '. ""  H-  t-^  .*T  ■"*? r?  5  .~  "iia  ~" »"  «  :*rr  brsifl  i.45s~;4  Scsdt 
1.  r:=.fi^7  ::*  ?.i-f--»  -r  ■;::-»  i-uzir^  H.a  laicrs  1=,  ti*  di»p*rtxatat 
-'  1"' ~  ~    ■* *       ■• . .. ^^^-- . ..  -  ""-J  ~.>^«>-_.^_  ^'^ * ^"^ 

Is  harnrrnj  xi-.i  his  own  ip,»p  sense  of  dependence  on 
an  all-wiae  R-iI^^r  •::'  zh*t  Uaiverse — in  accordance  with  his 
Titw  of  narioLal  oLaiiutj  a:?  the  resuli:  of  "ill-deserts,''  of  an 
nndae  generj,!  r'jr'zetrilness  of  God  and  all  his  mercies — and 
from  a  ht.-^pe  tea:  :r:n?a:rh  a  pTiblio  acknowledgment  of  tram- 
gp?ssion.  bv  rer-i:r}-':e  ani  bv  prajer,  the  People  might  pro- 
piriat.?  ane':^  ic^^  iVi-rrr  of  Heaven — Governor  Tmmball 
opened  to  Gr'nr.etjt::::  the  eventful  year  of  1777,  bv  a  Proc- 
lamati>n  for  a  Piblio  Fasr.  I:  was  his  desire  and  direction — 
as  in  the  d'xunier.:  he  pr»>:eeti5  to  promulgate— that  the 
Grf^at  Father  of  all  shoill  be  supplicated  *^  to  animate  the 
whole  b>Iv  "  of  hi?;  fe'l'.-^wvitizens  "  to  rise  in  the  cause  of 
their  oppr^-sseil.  Metaling  co^mtrv.  to  a  zeal  and  exeitioiis 
pn:>p«Dmoneil  to  its  va?t  magnitude  and  importance.^* 

♦The  Prx'lamarloa  b€ar*'iate  Jjansuy  eleventh.  1777.  "Fcnmituid  imftri 
i'jpplloarlins,"  he  pr*xvt^ii  to  *»y,  sho-ild  be  iMTered  up  "  for  the  United  SirtH 
of  America— for  their  BepreKntative«  in  Genenl  CongmB  anemblcd,  tluft  ki 
tronld  bleu  and  honor  them  w  Instruments,  cnder  his  own  divine  dxiectiflB  mA 
coan«el,  of  ^idin^  and  conducting  the  People  through  all  the  ttnigglM  mA 
conmlsiona  which  attend  the  great  controTervy  in  which  they  are  cagagvdf  md 
bringing  them  into  a  settled  and  confirmed  state  of  gOTemmant,  peMW|  mA 
safety ;  that  he  would  abundantly  bless  the  people  and  mien  of  eMh 
State,  and  increase,  strengthen,  and  perfect  the  general  nnioa  of  tliA  wholt; 
the  Coounander-in-<diief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  may  bo  tlw  tm 
divine  Proridenoe,  and  under  divine  direction ;  that  aU  our  oflloen  and 
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The  year  at  whose  threshold  we  now  stand,  so  far  as  lead- 
ing military  events  are  concerned,  was  marked  by  skir- 
mishes in  the  Jerseys — by  expeditions  of  the  enemy  up  the 
North  River,  and  into  Connecticut — ^by  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  Meigs  to  Sag  Harbor — by  the  continued  presence  of 
the  foe  in  Rhode  Island — by  the  movement  of  the  British 
fleet  up  the  Chesapeake — the  Battle  of  Brandywine — the 
occupation  by  the  enemy  of  Philadelphia — the  attacks  upon 
Fort  MifBin  and  Red  Bank — by  the  Battle  of  Saratoga — 
and  by  the  British  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton 
on  the  North  River — events  with  all  of  which  Trumbull  was 
more  or  leas  connected — but  particularly  with  those  which 
oocorred  at  the  North. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  this  year,  as  is  well  known — 
although  in  the  plan  of  Washington  intended  as  a  period  of 
active  eflfort  to  break  up  and  disperse  the  enemy — was  yet 
spent  mainly  in  making  preparations  for  the  campaign  that 
followed — particularly  in  recruiting  the  Continental  Army, 
which  at  the  close  of  1776 — from  the  expiration  of  enlist- 
ments, a  general  aversion  to  service  induced  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  year  which  had  passed,  and  the  seemingly  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy — was  thinned  down  to  almost 
a  shadow.  Trumbull's  attention,  therefore,  at  this  time,  was 
specially  bestowed  on  the  recruiting  service — and  on  this 
subject  he  was  soon  engaged  in  correspondence  with  Con- 
gress, with  General  Washington,  and  with  General  Heath, 
General  Greene,  and  others. 

One  of  his  letters  upon  this  matter  deserves  to  be  quoted 
here  in  full — ^because,  especially,  it  vindicates  the  step  taken 
at  this  time  by  Connecticut,  and  by  the  New  England  States 
generally,  of  granting  an  additional  bounty  to  their  quotas 
of  the  Continental  Army — vindicates  it  against  an  objection. 


be  Mawed  with  the  presence  and  fear  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  tlie  God  of 

and  aU  oar  enterprisea  by  sea  and  land,  in  defence  and  for  the  protection 

«f  our  conntiy,  be  greatly  sncceedcd;  and  that  God  in  infinite  wisdom  and  f^ood- 

woold  bring  great  and  lasting  good  to  his  people  out  of  the  evils  and 

of  the  preaent  day,  and  in  his  own  due  time,  restore  peace,  and  cause 

trath,  rigbtaonanees  and  (Parity  to  prevail  in  this  whole  land ;  break  every  yoke 

■«f  tks  oppraaaor,  and  let  the  oppreased  go  tree ;  bless  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

li^it  and  fibeity,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  knowledge  and  glozy  of  his 


•I 
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quite  extensively  indulged — ^and  made  both  by  Waahiogtoa 
and  by  Congress — that  it  would  produce  discontent  and  dis- 
order in  the  army.  The  letter — ^bearing  date  Febnuiiy 
twenty-first — was  addressed  to  the  C!ommaiider-in-chief,  and 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

**  Wc  have  now  granted  to  our  proportion  of  the  sixteen  battalioni  the 
additional  bounty  of  thirty-three  dollars  and  one-third,  estimating  tfait 
proportion  at  one  thousand  men.  In  making  this  estimate,  we  are  gov- 
erned by  the  proportion  which  the  quota  assigned  by  CongresB  to  tfaii 
State  bears  to  the  whole  number  to  be  raised,  namely,  as  eight  is  to 
eighty-eight  This  I  trust  will  put  the  officers  you  hare  appointed  in 
this  State  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  eight  regimeoti 
allowed  to  us  before,  and  remove  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  raising 
these  men. 

**  I  am  not  insensible  that  the  step  taken  by  the  New  England  Stateflg 
of  granting  an  additional  bounty  to  their  quotas  of  the  Continental  anny, 
is  objected  to,  as  tending  to  produce  discontent  and  disorder  in  the  anny. 
You  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  state  the  reasons  which  hare  prevailed 
to  induce  the  giving  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  State  hath  been 
drawn  into  it 

*'  The  length  and  severity  of  our  winters  in  this  climate  are  such,  that 
a  soldier  can  neither  clothe  or  support  himself,  or  a  family,  so  cheaply  as 
he  can  at  any  time  in  a  southern  climate.  Many,  indeed  moat  of  oar 
soldiers,  have  small  families  at  home  dependent,  in  a  good  measure,  upon 
the  savings  they  can  make  out  of  their  wages  for  subsistence,  which  must 
always  be  the  case  while  most  of  our  youth  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  thereabout*^  The  almost  total  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  scarcity  of  materials  for  manufacturers,  have  and  must  still  greatly 
increase  the  prices  of  clothing  and  other  articles,  while  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  provisions  for  the  army  has  likewise  rendered  every  nee r mi 
ry  article  of  subsistence  much  dearer  than  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. At  that  time  the  wages  given  to  a  common  laborer  were  about 
forty  shillings  per  month ;  now  ten  dollars  are  rather  less  than  a  roediom, 
and  all  articles  of  produce  arc  risen  in  proportion.  Add  that  the  seaman 
is  offered  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  propor^ 
tion.  Neither  is  this  chargeable  to  any  ill  principle,  but  the  necessaiy 
consequence  of  drawing  off  so  many  of  our  men  into  the  service.  When 
these  focts  are  considered,  it  was  thought  to  be  very  apparent,  that  a 
Now  England  soldier  cannot,  and  in  justice  ought  not  to  serve  upon  tfaa 
same  pay  and  allowances  that  were  given  in  1776,  or  that  one  from  thtt 
Southern  States,  where  his  expense  for  clothing  and  subsistence  for  him* 
self  and  family  is  so  much  less,  now  can.  Our  people  in  general  are  io 
fully  persuaded  of  this  difference,  it  is  alleged  that  it  would  be  friutleHi 
as  well  as  unjust,  to  attempt  to  engage  them  upon  it,  and  vain  to 
success  in  the  attempt 
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''TlieM  condderationB  induced  the  Iftssachusetts  Assembly,  in  Octo- 
ber, to  offer  an  additional  monthly  pay.  The  Assembly  of  this  State 
n^  had  before  rejected  the  measure  when  proposed  by  some  of  their 
own  members,  followed  their  lead,  and  offered  the  same  additional  pay  ; 
but  when  they  were  advised  of  the  disapprobation  of  Congress,  and  had 
your  Excellency's  objections  laid  before  them,  they  cheerfully  retracted, 
and  determined  to  trust  to  the  bounties  and  pay  of  Congress,  with  some 
encouragement  in  fiimisfaing  them  with  necessaries  at  prime  cost,  to  in- 
duce them  to  enlist  In  the  meantime,  all  the  other  New  England  States 
oflRered  large  additional  bounties ;  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
wrty-fiix  dollars  and  two-thirds ;  Rhode  Island,  twenty  dollars.  It  was 
Boon  evident  that  these  bounties  would  entice  a  great  part  of  our  men  into 
the  service  of  the  States  contiguous  to  us  on  the  east  and  north,  which, 
beside  the  obstruction  which  would  thence  arise  to  the  filling  up  our  own 
battalions,  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  agriculture  of  this  State, 
ind,  in  effect,  to  the  general  service,  as  the  army  must  still  depend,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  subsistence,  on  this  State. 

**"  In  this  situation  the  matter  rested  until  the  enemy  took  possession 
of  Newport  It  then  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  the  New  England  States,  and  Commissioners  met  at  Providence 
to  concert  proper  measures  for  that  purpose.  They  immediately  agreed 
to  raiae  an  army  of  ax  thousand  men  for  a  temporary  defence,  until  the 
Continental  army  might  be  raised. 

"  Sensible  that  an  attempt  to  raise  a  separate  army  for  their  own 
defence,  must  effectually  obstruct  the  raising  a  Continental  army,  and 
otfaerwiae  be  liable  to  great  objections,  they  considered  raising  the  Con- 
tinental battalions  speedily,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  defence  against  the 
enemy,  dionld  they  fiJl  upon  any  of  these  States ;  and  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate upon  proper  measures  for  this  purpose. 

**  The  rapid  Increase  of  the  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  operates 
strongly  to  discourage  soldiers  from  enlisting.  These  they  attempt  to 
'  Ifanit  by  recommending  prices  to  be  a£Qxed  by  law,  beyond  which  they 
migfat  not  rise,  by  recommending  that  a  stop  be  put  to  emitting  fbrthcr 
bOla  of  credit,  and  measures  be  taken  to  reduce  the  quantity  now  circu- 
iting. 

**  The  number  of  men  employed  on  board  privateers  and  merchant 
vweli,  formed  another  obstacle  to  raising  an  army.  They  recommend- 
ed an  embargo  upon  all  privateers  and  merchant  vessels,  except  those 
lent  after  necessaries  by  permit,  until  the  army  was  raised. 

**The  bounties  offered  by  other  States  were  alleged  as  an  impediment 
to  nlnag  the  quota  for  the  army  in  this  State  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
OoauDinioners  tnm  this  State  strongly  urged,  that  the  additional  boun- 
tiet  ihonld  be  withdrawn,  and  encouragement,  by  supplying  necessaries 
at  a  oertain  price,  be  substituted  in  their  place.  In  this  they  were  over- 
filled ;  and  dien,  sensible  of  the  mischief  that  might  arise  fh>m  the  great 
bovntieB  glrcn  by  the  other  States,  they  consented,  in  case  Massachu- 
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setts  and  New  IlainpKhire  would  reduce  their  bounty  to  thirtj« 
three  dollars  and  one-third,  to  recommend  to  the  State  to  give  the  nme 
bounty  to  our  soldiers,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  recommended 
accordingly. 

"  Our  Assembly,  with  reluctance,  for  the  sake  of  nnifininity,  and  to 
avoid  what  they  considered  as  a  greater  evil,  acceded  to  the  recommend- 
ation, and  offered  the  proposed  bounty. 

*'  I  must  leave  the  other  New  England  States  to  give  their  reaaona  for 
the  measures  they  have  adopted,  and  only  add,  that  it  is  my  wish  and 
desire  that  all  jealousies  and  occasions  of  disunion,  and  animosity  of  the 
several  States,  may  be  avoided  and  laid  aside.  It  is  not  wonderibl,  that 
diversity  of  sentiment  happens  at  a  time  that  government  is  so  &r  con- 
vulsed and  unhinged.  It  is  necessary,  as  fkr  as  possible,  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  not  suffer  our  enemies  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
discord  or  disunion  among  these  Statea.  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  troth  and 
respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

**J0NATHA1I  TbUMBULU" 

As  concerns  the  Main  Anny  now,  under  Washington — to 
which  first,  in  connection  with  Trumbull,  we  direct  the 
Reader's  attention — it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  just  at  this  time,  to  divert  the  foroeB 
of  the  enemy  from  Philadelphia.  In  January,  therefore,  he 
requested  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  to  place  the  quota  of 
troops  to  be  then  raised  in  his  State,  eastward  of  New  York — a 
request  with  which  the  latter  readily  complied.  He  proceed- 
ed to  collect  one  thousand  men  for  the  purpose — ^wbich  was 
the  proportion  for  Connecticut  in  sixteen  regiments  that  were 
to  be  levied  in  the  United  States. 

Early  in  March  again — when  great  apprehension  existed 
that  the  enemy  would  move  up  the  North  River — a  pressing 
requisition  from  Washington  for  two  thousand  more  men — 
to  be  marched  to  Peekskill — reached  Trumbull.  "I  am 
persuaded,"  said  Wiisliington  upon  this  occasion — "from  the 
readiness  with  which  you  have  ever  complied  with  all  my 
demands,  that  you  will  exert  yourself  in  forwarding  the 
above-mentioned  number  of  men,  upon  my  bare  request — 
The  enemy  must  be  ignorant  of  our  numbers  and  sitaatioii, 
or  they  would  never  suffer  us  to  remain  unmolested;  and  I 
almost  tax  myself  with  imprudence  in  committing  the  secret 
to  paper ;  not  that  I  distrust  you,  of  whose  inviolable  attach- 
ment I  have  had  so  many  proofs,  but  for  fear  the  letter 
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Bhoald  by  any  accident  &11  into  other  hands  than  tliose 
for  which  it  is  intended." 

Trumbull  immediately  applied  himself  to  fulRl  this  last 
request  from  Washington.  He  issued  a  Proclamation  for 
the  purpose— directing  proportionate  detachments  of  men 
from  ten  Connecticut  regiments.  He  sent  special  letters  of 
instruction  to  the  field-officers  concenicd — and  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  Council,  took  active  measures  for  tilling  up 
the  regular  quotas  from  the  State  for  the  Continental  Army. 
Committees  of  aid  were  raised  in  each  town — and  by  order 
cf  his  Council,  the  Governor  himself  stimulated  tl^eir  exer- 
tion, to  the  utmost — earnestly  recommending  "the  virtuous 
sons"  of  Connecticut — all,  "without  delav — to  offer  them- 
selves  for  the  service  of  God  and  their  country,  in  the  right- 
eous cause,  and  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  the  fre- 
quent rotation  of  men  from  the  militia,"  whereby,  he  affirmed, 
"the  husbandry  and  manufactures  were  so  much  injured."* 

Nor  did  the  exertions  of  Trumbull  at  this  time  in  the  re- 
cruiting service  stop  here.  The  calls  ibr  fresh  troops  becom- 
ing incessant,  and  little  progress,  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
being  made  in  filling  up  the  Continental  battalions — the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  April  twelfth — for  tbe  purpose  of  hasten- 
ing the  completion  of  an  army — issued  a  joint  Proclamation. 
It  is  a  long,  and  in  parts,  an  ehxjuent  document — evidently 
written  by  the  Governor  himself — in  which  it  is  urged,  that 
the  time  swiftly  approaches,  nay  has  almost  arrived,  when, 
without  more  vigorous  and  successful  effi^rts,  all  will  be  lost — 

•  "  Not  nnmindfbl,"  bb  wiys  the  Record  of  hiH  own,  and  of  the  proccedingH  of 
his  Conncil  at  the  time — "not  nnmindful  of  the  dilticulties  which  might  bu  oc- 
OMioned  by  calling  away  so  many  men  at  that  busy  ncoAon  of  the  year,  yet  they 
[the  Uovemor  and  Council,]  considered  the  unitpeukable  importance  of  the  canHc ; 
that  the  burthen  lay  equaUy  on  all  tlio  States ;  tliat  the  contest  in  all  probability 
wonld  be  short,  if  the  people  woidd  be  true  to  themselves ;  that  the  war  would 
have  been  closed  even  before  that  time,  if  our  exertions  had  been  equal  to  the 
■trength  which  God  had  given  the  country*  for  defence ;  that  the  blesttiiigs  con- 
tended for  were  what  the  Almighty  had  bci«t4)wed  n{>on  us,  with  full  confidence 
that  we  wonld  oontinae  our  fiiithfiil  endeavors ;  that  future  generations  would  bo 
established  in  the  best  and  highest  civil  and  religions  liberty,  or  bound  by  the 
most  galling  yoke  of  wretched  slavery,  according  to  our  conduct  and  exertions 
for  liberty  fbr  a  very  short  time  longer;  and  that  in  the  Iiighcst  probability,  had 
the  army  been  onee  lined,  the  country  would  have  had  no  farther  occasion  to 
have  called  for  the  militia,  but  could  have  made  an  effectual  stand  against  all  the 
tfforta  of  the  enemy,  with  a  fkir  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war/' 
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and  that  the  great  laws  of  reason,  virtue,  and  self-preserva- 
tion, call  aloud  for  universal  attention  to  the  matter  of  enlist- 
ments— which,  it  is  added,  cannot  longer  be  neglected  "  with- 
out a  dismal  certain  prospect,  if  constant  rotations  of  the 
militia  and  husbandmen  must  be  called  of^  of  being  devoured 
by  famine /^^ 

Well  might  the  Proclamation  thus  appear — for  at  this  time 
the  enemy  were  making  active  preparations  for  their  burning 
and  plundering  expeditions  up  the  North  River  to  Peeks- 
kill — up  the  Sound,  for  Danbury,  and  wherever  else  along 
the  Connecticut  coast  they  might  find  magazines  of  military 
stores,  or  property  of  any  description,  to  seize  or  destroy. 
The  whole  western  frontier  of  the  State  was  reported  by 
General  Silliman  to  the  Governor,  as  being  in  consternation 
on  jie<;ouut  of  expected  hostile  attacks. 

Euise  your  own  brigade  for  defence  then,  in  that  quarter, 
wrote  back  Trumbull — watch  the  enemy  most  vigilantly— 
give  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  every  alarming  appear- 
ance in  your  de})artment.  And  he  proceeded  himself  to  re- 
new his  own  orders  to  the  guards  all  along  the  coast  to  be  on 
the  alert.  He  sent  new  cannon,  and  powder,  and  shot,  for 
Stamford.  He  raised  a  new  company  of  artillery  for  Fair- 
field, lie  ordered  Colonel  Latimer,  with  a  fresh  troop  of 
two  hundred  men,  to  take  post  at  New  London.  He  mount- 
ed six  new  field  pieces  at  this  jx)int,  and  in  Groton — and 
with  his  Council,  personally  inspected  the  fortifications  at 
both  these  places.  In  short,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Gov- 
ernor made  all  j)ossil)le  preparation  to  ward  off  the  depreda- 
tions that  were  threatened. 

But  spite  of  every  precaution,  an  incursion  came — ^and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  foot  of  a  foreign  invader  pressed  the  soil 
of  old  Connecticut.  On  the  morning  of  April  the  twenty- 
fiftli,  the  pestil(Mit  Tryon  of  New  York — who  had  now  add- 
ed to  his  other  titles  that  of  a  Major  General  in  the  British 
service — attracted  by  the  fact  that  Danbury  had  become  a 
large  depot  for  military  stores — and  thirsting  to  avenge  him- 
self on  a  State  which  more  than  any  other — through  its  mili- 
tia especially  under  AV<x)ster,  and  its  dashing  volunteers  un- 
der Captain  Sears — had  vexed  the  repose  of  his  administra- 
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tion— disembarked,  from  an  imposing  naval  armament  of 
twenty -six  sail,  two  thousand  men  on  Ceilar  Point,  the  eaistcrn 
jaw  of  the  river  of  Saugsituc.  The  time  he  had  ehoson  for 
his  enterprise  was,  for  him,  most  opportune.  Large  numlK^rs 
of  the  male  population  of  Fairfield  County  were  away  de- 
fending the  soil  of  other  States.  And  without  serious  oppo- 
sition, therefore,  at  first — signalizing  his  march  by  scatH'iing 
alarm  among  defenceless  women  and  children,  and  by  batter- 
ing a  church  at  Beading  on  the  Ridge  with  volleys  of  can- 
ister and  grape — on  Saturday,  at  about  three  o'cl(x.*k  in  the 
afternoon — with  a  proud  array  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery— ^he  entered  the  fair  town  which  his  vengeance  had 
doomed  to  destruction. 

The  excesses  which  "characterize  an  unmerciful  and  exas- 
perated enemy,"  soon  followed.  Night  fell  upon  his  soldiers 
in  the  iiimes  of  a  debauch — drunken,  most  of  them,  on  the 
stores  they  had  found  of  "rebel  rum" — ^lurching  as  they 
walked,  or  clinging  to  fences  or  trees,  or  lying  imbruted  and 
sprawling  in  streets  and  door-ways. 

Early  in  the  morning — morning  too  of  the  hallowed  day — "  while  it 
was  yet  dark,  the  signal  is  given,  and  on  a  sudden,  a  livid  and  unnatural 
glare  chases  night  from  the  sky.  The  torch  is  carried  from  house  to 
honae,  and  from  store  to  store.  From  the  sacred  recesses  of  home,  from 
the  rooft  that  guard  the  hard-earned  savings  of  a  frugal  people,  the  fire 
breaks  upcm  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  joins  in  the  general  havoc 
of  the  element  The  aspiring  tongues  of  flame  climb  and  curl  around 
the  spire  of  the  Congregational  Church,  until  it  totters  and  falls  into  the 
burning  mass.  The  sun,  as  it  rises,  looks  only  upon  the  flickering  cm- 
bera  of  a  once  smiling  village,  save  where,  here  and  there,  a  solitary 
house  stood  unscathed,  but  branded  with  the  indelible  stigma,^  of  har- 
boring only  traitors  to  freedom.  By  the  cold  light  of  early  dawn,  is 
Men,  not  the  stealthy  savage,  but  the  disciplined  army  of  a  Christian 
lung,  stealing  away  from  the  desolation  they  had  caused,  and  from  the 
avenger  on  their  heels,  while  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick,  the  help- 
ksa,  and  the  infirm,  gather  round  the  smouldering  ashes,  for  that  warmth, 
which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  comforts  of  home.'*t 

Nineteen  dwelling  houses,  the  Congregational  Church, 
twenty-two  stores  and  bams,  with  all  their  contents,  sixteen 

*  A  wkiU  erom^  oonapicnonsly  painted  on  every  tory's  dwelling,  and  outbuild- 

inga,  and  on  Uie  Epiioopal  Church. 

tHoB.  H.  C  Beraing'i  Oration  on  Gen.  David  Wooster. 
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hundred  tents,  more  than  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  two 
thousand  bushels  of  grain,  several  hundred  barrels  of  bee^ 
and  more  than  three  thousand  barrels  of  pork,  fell  a  prey  to 
the  devouring  element.  And  the  glutted  foe — vainly,  though 
bravely  opposed,  on  their  return  march,  by  seven  hundred 
undisciplined  militia,  under  the  intrepid,  but  death-doomed 
Wooster,  and  under  Silliman  and  Arnold — superior  numbers, 
and  their  own  resistless  showers  of  grape  and  small  shot, 
protecting  their  way — gained  in  safety  the  refuge  of  their 
ships. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  Danboiy 
was  thus  set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops  that  Trumbull,  by 
express,  received  news  of  the  startling  event  There  he  was 
at  the  time — at  Lebanon — sitting  with  his  Council  on  the 
Lord's  Day — as  frequently,  during  the  war,  he  was  obliged 
to  do.  All  the  day  Ix^fore,  he  had  been  exceedingly  busy. 
He  had  been  preparing  and  sending  letters  on  to  Boston  and 
New  Hampshire,  pressing  the  authorities  there  to  hasten  their 
troops  forward  to  General  Gates  at  the  North.  He  had  been 
arranging  for  a  guard  of  **four  men,  each  night-,  two  at  a 
time,"  ibr  the  important  foundry  at  Salisbury.  He  had 
been  writing  instructions  to  the  naval  agent  of  Connecticut 
at  Boston,  Mr.  Elliot,  in  rcg.ird  to  Connecticut  prizes — ^three 
valuable  ones,  whicli  one  of  his  own  commissioned  naval 
officers — Ci4)tain  Smedley  of  the  brig  Defence — had  then 
recently  taken,  and  carried  into  ports  at  the  east  The  day 
following,  he  doubtless  thought,  while  thus  engaged — was  to 
bring  him  relief  from  labors  like  these,  and  the  grateful 
repose  of  pious  devotion.  But  War  knows  no  Sabbatha 
The  evening  of  Saturday  found  a  panting  post-rider  at  his 
door  with  the  report  that  Tryon  had  just  landed  at  Cedar 
Point,  and  that  other  ships  of  the  enemy  were  making  their 
predatory  way  up  the  North  River.  And  now,  Sunday  eve- 
ning— Danbury,  he  heard,  was  in  ashes.* 

*  "  Amidrit  thiA  Hconc  of  fear  and  Hympathy,  of  hurry  and  flight,  a  Mrs.  CUik, 
wife  of  Cupt.  Jaines  Clark,  a  wonmn  of  singular  fortitude,  remained  after  the 
inhabituntfl  hod  retired,  to  dispoMc  of  her  family  and  sccoro  her  gooda,  and  wu 
in  fuet  the  last  wliig  female  that  Icfl  the  town  upon  tlie  entrance  of  the  enemy." 
(From  '^  RcmarkH  upon  the  British  Expedition  to  Danbury,"  by  Eliaha  D.  WUt- 
tleacy,  in  the  New  York  UlBtorical  Society's  Collections,  2d  Series,  YoL  IL,  Rot 
I.,  p.  280.) 
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To  the  new  and  perilous  crisis,  therefore,  he  turned  at 
once,  and  met  it  with  anxious  consultation,  and  ready  expe- 
dients. He  ordered  General  Huntington  on  to  the  scene  of 
danger.  He  armed  him  with  power  to  collect  the  militia  in 
the  western  quarter  of  the  State,  and  to  hurry  up  the  Conti- 
nental troops.  Apprehending  that  tbe  enemy  might  sud- 
denly change  their  point  of  attack  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  State,  he  instructed  the  Colonels  of  four 
eastern  regiments  to  hold  their  companies  in  readiness  "  to 
act  on  the  most  sudden  alarm" — and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  stores,  for  every  emergency,  to  be  provided  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  State. 

The  measures  thus  taken  fortunately  warded  off  any  im- 
mediate renewal  of  aggressions  upon  Connecticut  Tryon, 
dreading  the  alarm  his  expedition  had  created — after  lying 
for  awhile  at  his  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of  Huntington, 
Long  Island — ^returned  to  New  York — and  Governor  Trum- 
bull, from  rendering  military  support  to  those  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  wanton  incursion  of  the  Britirih  General,  turned 
to  aid  them  in  a  new  form. 

Many  tones  at  Danbury,  and  even  certain  parties  among 
the  American  troops  there — low,  unprincipled  militia-mcn 
and  others — ^taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  and 
alarm,  plundered  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  such  g(x>ds 
and  effects  as  chance,  or  the  neglect  of  the  enemy  hud  left 
them — and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  loudly  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  power  of  the  State.  This  power  was  promptly 
applied — and  in  the  shape  of  a  public  Proclamation  from 
Trumbull  himself — who— ^fter  reciting  the  outrage,  and 
launching  against  it  his  loudest  rebuke — commanded  every 
offender,  and  every  person  who  had  either  found  or  taken 
any  effects  of  the  sufferers,  straightway  to  make  restitution — 
under  penalty,  for  neglect  or  disobedience,  of  suffering  the 
full  pains  of  the  laws  against  theft  and  larceny.  And  he 
empowered  the  Civil  Authority  and  Selectmen  of  towns,  and 
Grand  Juries,  to  take  the  most  vigilant  measures  for  carrying 
this  his  command  into  effect  They  were  to  call  before  them 
all  suspected  persons  whomsoever — and  examine  them — and 
the  same  leport  to  the  Governor — in  order  that — as  his  Proc- 
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lamation  concludes — "justice  may  be  done  against  such 
high-handed  offenders — that  all  may  be  made  to  know 
that  the  persons  and  properties  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State,  whatever  their  character  or  denominations  may 
be,  all  shall  be  protected  against  such  daring  violations 
thereof." 

The  interval  which  succeeded  the  Danbury  Alarm — 
down  to  the  time  when  "Washington  marched  with  his 
main  army  southward  towards  Philadelphia — ^both  so  fiur 
as  regards  the  defence  of  the  western  frontiers  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  of  its  sea-coast — was  occupied  by  Trumbull  in 
a  manner  quite  similar  to  that  which  we  have  already 
described. 

So  far  as  troops  are  concerned,  he  had  to  raise  two  new  bat- 
talions, of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  each— one 
new  company  of  Rangers,  consisting  of  ninety  men,  which 
the  General  Assembly  placed  under  his  own  particular  direc- 
tion— and  one  new  company  of  Artillery-men.  All  of  these 
he  had,  of  course,  to  supply — to  distribute  at  various  points, 
or  keep  in  readiness  every  moment  for  action. 

As  a  renewed  attack  upon  Connecticut,  or  its  neighbor- 
hood— or  up  the  North  River — was  a  matter  of  daily  ezpectar 
tion,  he  ordered  General  Silliman's  brigade,  and  one-fourth 
of  General  Ward's,  to  be  prepared  for  an  instantaneous  march 
to  the  western  border.  He  directed  Colonel  Ely  to  gather 
the  residue  of  his  regiment  at  New  London — Colonel  Enos 
to  gather  his  own  soon  as  possible  at  Newhaven — and 
Colonel  Douglas  to  be  ready  with  the  companies  of  his  bri- 
gade to  march  to  any  place  attacked.  He  sent  one-quarter  of 
seven  regiments  of  militia  and  of  the  Alarm  List,  to  man  the 
forts  of  New  London  and  Groton.  He  detained  four  hand* 
red  Continental  troops  under  General  Parsons  to  defend 
Greenwich  and  the  adjacent  country.  He  provided  addi- 
tional cannon,  round  shot,  grape  shot,  powder — of  which  he 
made  large  collections — ammunition-carts,  draught  horsey 
tools,  utensils,  and  provisions,  for  the  fortifications,  soldierSi 
and  guards  along  the  whole  sea-line  and  western  line  of  the 
State.  He  gave  orders  continually  to  artificers,  paymasten^ 
muster-masters,  and   commissaries  in  every  direction.    He 
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Bent  instructions  constantly  to  the  chief  commanding  officers 
throughout  the  State.* 

And  well  was  Trumbull  rewarded  for  this  his  extraordi- 
nary activity  of  preparation — for  during  the  whole  interval 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay. 
They  had  no  opportunity  to  penetrate  Connecticut.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  found  themselves,  on  one  brilliant  occasion, 
attacked  and  overpowered  by  some  of  the  forces  tliat  Trum- 
bull had  raised.  We  refer  to  the  gallant  expedition  of 
Colonel  Meigs  from  Sachem's  Ilead  to  Sag  Harbor.  How 
must  the  Gx)vemor's  heart  have  thrilled  with  satisfaction, 
when — ^in  the  beginning  of  June — he  read  the  following  let- 
ter—dated Newhaven,  May  thirtieth — from  General  Parsons! 

"I  sincerely  congratulate  your  Honor/*  proceeds  the  General — '*on 
tiie  saccess  of  oar  arms  on  Long  Island.  Col.  Meigs  left  Sacheni^s  Head 
OB  IViday,  at  1  o*clock,  P.  M.,  with  a  detachment  of  160  men,  officers 
iachided,  and  landed  within  three  miles  of  Sag  Harbor,  about  one  at 
Biglit;  and  baying  made  the  proper  arrangement  for  attacking  the  en- 
any  in  five  different  places,  proceeded  in  the  greatest  order  and  silence 
within  twenty  rods  of  the  enemy,  when  they  rushed  on  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, upon  the  different  barracks,  guards,  and  quarters  of  the  enemy ; 
while  Gapt  Troop,  with  a  party  under  his  command,  at  the  same  time, 
took  possession  of  the  wharves  and  vessels  lying  there.  The  alarm  soon 
bceane  general,  and  an  incessant  fire  of  grape  and  round  shot  was  kept 
up  from  an  anned  schooner  of  twelve  guns,  which  lay  within  150  yards 
of  the  wharres,  for  near  an  hour ;   notwithstanding  which,  the  party 

*  Here  it  a  Rpeoimen  of  his  iniitractions  in  one  instance  to  a  commauding  oiTl- 
MT.    We  give  it  bat  as  one  out  of  hnndrcds  of  similar  communications. 

"YottwiU  take  oare,'^  he  wrote  Colonel  Ely  at  New  London,  July  eighteenth — 
"that  the  men  are  kept  clean,  and  to  duty.  *  *  You  vnU.  take  care  and  pre- 
vent all  kinds  of  embeslementa  and  abuses  of  arms,  ordnance  stores,  tools,  und 
nteosib  owned  by  the  public  *  *  You  will  take  core  that  the  military  ofH- 
eeiB  and  the  matrossee  attend,  and  do  faithfully  their  duty,  and  from  time  to  time 
^ve  infonnation  and  aU  needful  intelligence  to  this  Board.  You  will  attend  to 
tka  aervieea  to  be  performed  by  every  part  of  your  rcgunent ;  to  see  them  duly 
oideied  and  performed,  and  direct  advice  to  be  given  you  in  case  of  the  api>carance 
of  an  enemy,  or  an  attack;  you  will  put  all  in  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  on 
tveiy  neoenarf  oooasion  forward  intelligence  to  me,  and  make  needful  alarms. 
Yoa  idU  give  the  neeeaaaiy  orders  for  preventing  the  landing  of  the  enemy.  You 
will,  m  icon  as  may  be,  send  me  a  return  of  your  regiment,  in  due  form.  And 
joo  will  attend  and  obey  all  orders  you  may  receive  fh>m  me,  or  other  your  su- 
perior oftoera.  Yoa  are  also  to  take  care,  and  make  all  proper  enquiry  of  all 
■Oflb  vwuli,  boats,  Ac ,  aa  paae  the  fort,  and  attend  to  the  law  and  the  orders 

vUeh  mi^  bo  ftutfaer  given  for  yonr  direction." 
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burnt  all  the  vessels  at  the  wharf^  killed  and  captared  all  the  men  wlio 
belonged  to  them,  destroyed  about  one  hundred  tons  of  hay,  largt  qnaii- 
tities  of  grain,  ten  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  other  West  India  goods,  and 
secured  all  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  there ;  the  prisoners  are  about 
ninety,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Chew  and  Mr.  BelL  I  hare  the  satisfro* 
tion  of  being  informed  that  the  ofiBcers  and  men,  without  exception,  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  order  and  bravery,  and  not  a  man  on  oar  adt 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

'^  Eleven  vessels  gf^t  and  small,  were  destroyed  in  the  alxyre  ai&ir, 
and  the  prisoners  taken  were  about  one-third  seamen — the  others  gener- 
ally American  recruits,  and  sent  to  Hartford.*** 

The  residue  of  the  year  1777 — so  far  as  the  Home  Defenoe 
which  we  have  now  under  consideration,  is  concerned,  was 
spent  by  Trumbull  in  services  such  in  the  main  as  those  that 
have  now  been  described.  Save  in  his  addition,  in  Septem- 
ber, to  the  troops  on  the  seashore,  of  the  new  company  of 
Bangers  ordered  in  May — under  Peter  Griffing,  whom  he 
commissioned  as  commander — and  save  also  exertions  which 
he  made,  during  the  fall,  to  fill  up  the  two  battalions,  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  each,  that  had  been 
specially  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  State — nothing 
occurred  in  this  department  to  vary  his  former  routine  of 
duties. 

As  regards  supplies — during  the  whole  of  the  year  1777 — 
notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  Main  Army  under  Wash- 
ington from  Connecticut  and  vicinity  to  a  new  region  around 
Philadelphia,  whence  it  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
drawn  its  support — Trumbull  seems  to  have  been  equally 
lalx>riou3  as  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Embargoes  and 
permits,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  provisions  of  various 
sorts,  wore  quite  as  numerous  this  year  as  before — the  latter, 
even  more  so.  He  gave  them  for  the  transportation  of  West 
India  goods  to  the  army  in  New  York,  and  of  sugar,  rum, 
tea,  and  coftoe,  to  the  army  in  New  Jersey.     He  gave  them 

*  As  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Meigs  upon  thil 
occasion,  **  ConJrn^ft^,"  wiy*  Chief  Justice  Man^hulU  "  directed  a  sword  to  be  pi»- 
•entcd  to  him,  and  passed  a  re»«^lution  cxprvinsive  of  the  high  sense  enteitaiiMd 
of  lus  meritf  and  of  tlie  prudenct>.  activity,  and  valor,  displayed  bj  himself  aiid 
hii  party,  in  this  expedition/* — He  moved  in  it  ^^  with  such  uncommon  oeloilji 
M  to  have  transported  his  men,  by  land  and  water,  ninety  milea  in  twentj-ivv 
hours." 
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&T  flax  to  be  carried  into  MagssachiisettSf  and  made  into 
clothes  for  the  American  troops.  He  gave  them  for  vessels 
to  go  oat  with  piodace  to  the  West  Indies^  and  return  loadeil 
with  salt  and  monitions  of  war.*  It  was  his  policy  to  keep 
the  State  stocked  with  the  Tarions  articles  necess^arv  for  sub- 
BiBtenoe — and  he  succeeded — so  that  he  was  not  onlv  able  to 

w 

provide,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  American  army,  but  alno 
for  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  States,  when  they  were 
in  want — as  he  did,  upon  several  occasions,  for  some  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  for  the  inhabitants  also  of  Nan- 
tucket Connecticut,  under  his  wise  administration  of  itH 
resources,  became  known  throughout  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  emphatically  "  the  Pbotisiox  State  I " 

*  He  gmTe  them  for  nmneroiis  tnoBpoit  wagons,  that  with  grain,  batter,  cYummtt, 
pork,  and  beef^  were  destined  for  varions  points  in  MaMachosettii,  Now  Jtnr.j^ 
and  even  distant  PennsylTsnia.  Onoe,  on  aocoont  of  a  defldency  In  flour,  he 
amft  the  Spy,  Capt  Niles,  to  Virginia  to  procure  it— and  once  to  Hedford  frif 
fooda. 
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1777. 

Truubull  bears  that  the  British  fleet  has  sailed  southirard,  "but  maj 
speedilj'  return.      His    preparations    in    consequence.      Hixnaelf  and 
Rhode  Island   military  affairs.     Military  affairs  at  the  North.     Trum- 
bull continues  to  strengthen  the  army  there.     An  interview  between 
him  and  a  deputation  of  Oneida  warriors — whom  he  conciliates  with  a 
"tallr,"  and  with  presents.      Burgoyne's  unchecked    progress   south* 
wards.      Defeat  of   General   8t.   Clair.      The   shook  to  the   Amerieaa 
people  in   consequence.      Trumbull   expresses  his  own   bitter  diaap- 
pointment    in    letters   to   his   son    in   law   Williams.      These    letters. 
Notwithstanding  defeat,  he  is  still  active  to  reenforce  the  arxny.     The 
tide  turns       Battle  of  Saratoga,  and  triumph  of  the  Axnerican  arms. 
Joy  of  Trumbull.      He  participates  in  a  solemn  Thanksgiving  in  the 
Church  at  Hartford. 

When  the  British  fleet,  in  August,  had  sailed  southwardi 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  its  movement  was  only  a 
decoy — that,  taking  advantage  of  Washington's  march  with 
the  Main  Army  towards  Philadelphia,  it  would  return,  and 
attack  the  posts  in  the  Highlands,  on  the  North  Biver,  and 
perhaps  Connecticut  again — Trumbull  was  informed  of  the 
exigency,  and  called  upon  for  more  troops,  by  an  Express 
which  reached  him  at  Lebanon.* 

At  this  time  a  Convention  of  New  England  Conmnittees 
happened  to  be  sitting  at  Springfield — ^and  availing  himael^ 
therefore,  of  so  large  and  authoritative  an  Assembly,  Trum- 
bull at  once  informed  its  members  of  the  communication 
he  had  received,  and  asked  their  advice  and  cooperation. 
He  asked  also  for  ammunition.      And  when  informed — 

*  '*  Tou  may  think  it  not  necessary  to  keep  a  party  at  the  White  Plains,  hv%t 
unless  wo  do,  the  Inhabitants  will  be  mined ;  their  grass,  grain,  and  oattlo  irlll 
all  be  taken  off  by  the  enemy.  There  are  seven  hundred  militia  at  the  ibiti 
and  different  poeta,  whose  time  Is  out  to-day,  and  must  be  disoharged.  I  hmw% 
advised  with  General  Clinton  In  respect  to  cslling  In  the  militia,  and  oondnded 
that  one  thonsand  should  be  called  for  Immediately,  Ave  hundred  flnom  Cnnnml 
cut,  and  five  hundred  Arom  thla  State ;  and  an  express  was  Immediately  m/A  off 
to  Governor  Trumbull,  requesting  them  to  be  sent  without  delaj.*'- 
to  WMkinf^Um^  Jul^  81, 1777. 
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he  was,  immediately,  by  General  Silliman,  and  General 
Oliver  Wolcott — that,  upon  his  intelligence,  they  had 
ordered  detachments  of  men  to  Peekskill,  he  wrote 
them  letters  highly  approving  of  their  conduct,  and  sent 
a  whole  wagon-load  of  flints  on  after  the  troops  to 
Woodbury. 

At  the  same  time  he  ordered  General  Erastus  Wolcott  to 
draft  four  hundred  additional  men  from  his  own  brigade,  and 
send  them  to  the  same  point  on  horseback — and  to  the  same 
point,  in  September,  he  ordered  three  hundred  more  from  the 
same  General's  brigade,  and  three  hundred  from  General 
Ward's  command.  In  November  again — collecting  two 
hundred  additional  men  from  each  of  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Silliman,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  Ward — ^and  augmenting  this 
force  with  the  entire  regiment  of  Colonel  Ely — and  providing 
them  all  with  tents,  and  with  six  hundred  new  camp  kettles 
from  the  furnace  at  Salisbury — he  sent  the  whole  body  on  to 
Peekskill — to  cooperate  with  the  troops  already  there  under 
General  Putnam,  for  the  defence  of  Connecticut  and  "  these 
United  States." 

His  consultations  with  his  Council,  just  at  this  juncture, 
were  very  constant  Dispatches  flew  from  his  Office  at  Leba- 
non to  Putnam,  to  Washington,  and  to  Congress — and  from 
the  same  point  also  to  Providence  and  Boston — with  each 
particular  of  important  news,  as  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  westward,  it  reached  his  own  door.*  Up  nearly  to  Sep- 
tember—ere the  destination  of  Howe's  army  was  certainly 
known — it  was  a  period  indeed  of  intense  anxiety  to  all 
New  England — and  to  no  man  in  this  region  probably 
as  much  so,  considering  the  peculiar  exertion  he  was  called 
upon  to  make,  as  to  Trumbull.  It  must,  therefore,  to  his 
mind  in  particular  have  been  a  moment  of  great  relief, 
when,  August  twenty-second,  Washington  wrote — "the 
enemy's  fleet  have  entered  Chesapeake.  There  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  Howe's  going  to  New  England.  Forward 
this  account  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  to  be  by  him  sent  on  to  the 
eastward." 

*  **  Bp«iit  tli«  day  in  preparing  letters,  and  sending  expresses  " — is  a  frequent 
upon  tlia  Beoorda  of  the  CooncU  of  Safety,  at  tliis  period. 
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And  the  Eastward,  at  this  time,  was  also  again  a  point  of 
anxiety  and  labor  for  the  Governor  of  Connecticut.  The 
enemy  still  lay  at  Newport  The  plan  was  to  dislodge  thenii 
and  to  this  plan  Trumbull  applied  his  usual  energies.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  he  consulted  with  his  Council  about  it 
He  commissioned  Captains  of  companies  for  the  purpose. 
General  Spencer  came  once  and  again  to  visit  him  in  person 
at  Lebanon,  seeking  further  aid  of  men  and  means — and  was 
authorized,  in  case  he  could  procure  cooperation  from  Massar 
chusetts,  to  call  upon  a  number  of  officers  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Connecticut,  for  additional  troops. 

In  the  spring,  Governor  Trumbull  sent  him  five  companies 
of  militia,  and  one  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  autumn  approached,  he  sent  him,  first,  fifty-three 
men  more — then  a  lieutenant  and  twenty-four  privates,  with 
wrought  iron  field  pieces,  and  suitable  horses  and  harnesses^ 
from  Norwich — and  next,  in  October,  renewed  the  order 
for  Colonel  Ely's  regiment  to  join  him,  and  sent  teams 
to  transport  the  baggage  of  the  regiment,  and  continental 
stores. 

And  when — near  the  close  of  1777 — ^the  Governor  and 
Council  of  War  of  Rhode  Island  informed  him  of  the  great 
danger  to  Providence  from  the  hostile  ships  of  war  then  at 
Newport,  and  of  the  daily  expectation  of  an  attack  upon 
this  town — Trumbull,  upon  the  emergency,  crowned  his 
labors  for  the  year  for  Rhode  Island,  by  ordering  five  hund- 
red  additional  men,  from  the  first  and  fifth  brigades  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  marched,  without  delay,  to  the  point  of 
danger. 

But  the  expedition  proved  a  failure.  There  was  not  force 
enough  in  Rhode  Island  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  General 
Spencer,  it  is  true,  proj)osed  to  assail  the  foe  at  Newport,  by 
a  landing  at  Howland's  ferry — on  a  point  of  land  which  pro- 
jects from  the  island — and  he  erected  a  battery  upon  high 
grounds  on  the  opposite  shore.  Do  not  make  the  attempt 
without  the  strongest  probability  of  success,  was,  however, 
his  direction  from  General  Washington — "  it  is  right  not  to 
risk  a  miscarriage."  So  the  attempt,  under  the  circumstaneeiB^ 
with  an  inferior  force,  and  one  composed  too,  chiefly,  of 
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imw  militia — was  abandoned,  as  too  hazardous.  It  was  a 
disappointment  to  Trumbull.  The  gentlemen,**^  however, 
whom,  in  November,  at  the  request  of  General  Spencer,  he 
eommissioned — ^with  others  from  Massachusetts  and  Khode 
Island — ^to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  feilure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, reported  extenuating  causes,  and  Trumbull  acqui- 

vBCeCL. 

Better  success  awaited  his  hopes  and  labors  in  another 
quarter — ^the  Department  of  the  North — to  which  now  we 
again  turn  the  Beader's  attention — a  department  where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Trumbull  took  at  all  times  the  in- 
tensest  interest,  and  which,  therefore,  we  shall  look  at  some- 
what closely. 

The  termination  of  the  Campaign  of  1776  in  this  quarter, 
saw  the  American  army,  by  the  expiration  of  enlistments, 
almost  dissolved.  Hardly  troops  enough  were  left  there  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  even  of  garrisons  in  the  forts.  They 
were  so  weak  that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  the  enemy,  in  case  Lake  Champlain  should  be  frozen 
over,  would  cross  the  ice,  and  carry  Ticonderoga  by  a  coup 
de  main,  Schuyler,  to  be  sure — who  had  now,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Gates,  accepted  the  chief  command — was  busy 
during  the  winter  in  making  arrangements  for  the  defence 
of  Lake  George,  and  in  preparing  generally  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.  But  the  business  of  recruiting  went  on  very 
slowly.  Spring  had  far  advanced,  and  still  but  a  very  small 
force  had  been  collected — a  small  fraction  only  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  men,  whom,  in  his  plan  for  the  campaign,  he 
required. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  were  exceedingly  active. 
BuTgoyne  had  passed  the  winter  in  England — where  a  plan 
for  penetrating  to  the  Hudson  from  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Lakes— one  portion  of  the  enemy  by  this  route,  and  another, 
to  cooperate  and  ultimately  join  it,  by  way  of  Oswego  and 
the  Mohawk  River — was  completely  arranged  by  himself 

*  These  CommiMioneiB  were,  Gen.  Jabez  RuntingtoDf  Brigadier  Gen.  E.  Wol- 
eoit,  and  Nathaniel  Wales,  Jr.,  who  repaired  to  I'rovidcncc  for  the  investigation. 
TrambaU  sabseqnently  transmitted  the  doings  of  thin  Court  of  Inquiry,  with  an 
•ooompanjfing  letter,  to  Congress,  and  this  Body  referred  the  whole  matter  oyer 
to  a  Committee. 
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and  the  British  Ministry.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
troops  embarked  from  England  in  the  spring  soon  as  it 
was  practicable  to  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ck>lonel  St 
Leger,  with  a  party  com[>osed  of  new-raised  CanadianSi 
American  tories,  a  few  Europeans,  and  a  powerful  body 
of  Indians,  marched  for  Oswego.  And  General  Burgoyne 
in  person — ^in  full  force  in  May  on  the  river  Boquet,  on 
the  western  bank  of  Lake  Champlain — soon  advanced  on 
both  sides  this  lake,  until,  July  first,  his  van  appeared 
within  three  miles  of  Ticonderoga,  and  threw  up  works 
of  defence — the  van  of  a  formidable  army  indeed,  which — 
furnished  abundantly  with  every  military  equipment,  and 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  first  reputation,  and  with 
a  train  of  artillery  the  most  powerful  ever  annexed  to 
such  an  army — ^prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  upon 
the  Fort. 

But  about  three  thousand  men  at  this  time  garrisoned  the 
Fort — and  these,  through  the  industry  of  Schuyler,  had 
been  supplied  with  necessary  stores,  without  calling  much 
for  aid  except  in  the  adjoining  country  of  New- York,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Trumbull,  therefore,  had  not,  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  been  overburdened  with  duty  for  the  Northern 
Department.  Still  both  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1777, 
he  had  done  something  for  it — for  it  was  never  out  of  his 
mind.  Early  as  February,  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Schuyler,  wliicli  expressed  very  strong  expectation  of  a 
speedy  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  and  pressed  for  men  and  sup- 
plies. In  April  he  received  another,  to  the  same  efiect,  fix)m 
General  Gates,  with  a  request  that  he  would  communicate 
the  information  to  Massachusetts,  and  New-Hampshire,  and 
urge  on  their  preparations.  In  June  he  received  other  let- 
ters of  similar  purport,  from  Colonel  Burrall,  General  Poor, 
and  General  Fellows.  To  all  these  communications  he  paid 
attention,  and  sent  on  men,  more  or  less,  to  reenforoe  the 
army — at  one  time  drafting  one-half  of  Colonel  Buirall's 
regiment  for  the  purpose,  and  equipping  them  fully  to 
march,  all  or  a  part,  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
require. 
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Nor,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Burgoyne's  army  before 
Ticonderoga,  did  he  forget  to  aid  the  service  at  the  North  by 
continuing  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  Indians 
of  the  Six  Nations — ^particularly  the  Oneidas — in  detaching 
them  from  the  British,  and  allying  them  to  American  inter- 
ests. He  was  familiar  with  all  their  conferences  and  treaties 
hitherto,  with  Schuyler,  and  with  others — and  now,  in  March 
of  the  present  year,  himself  and  his  Council  were  visited  by 
a  deputation  of  their  warriors  from  Oneida,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kirtland — and  "they  held  a  long  talk"  together — just 
as  in  January  the  Governor  had  done  with  fifteen  of  the 
Ghagnawaga  Chie&.* 

These  warriors  were  travelling  through  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  war,  and  of 
reporting  to  the  Six  Nations.  Governor  Trumbull  received 
them  with  great  hospitalit3^  He  repeatedly  met  them  before 
his  Council.  He  listened  to  their  speeches,  and  made  appro- 
priate replies — and  after  thoroughly  conciliating  their  friend- 
ship and  good  wishes  in  behalf  of  the  American  cause,  dis- 
missed them,  with  handsome  presents — among  other  things, 
with  a  finished  gun,  gun-lock,  belt,  and  stringsf — ^to  pursue 
their  journey.  Kayendalongueva — Williamko,  head  war- 
rior— Thaghnegtotis,  pine  splinter — Hendrake,  second  war- 
rior— Shaleslago,  blazing  spear — Quedd,  alias  Peter — Yegh- 
leytitzi,  alias  Joseph — Thaghlaghquisene,  alias  William — 
and  Yolonghyagewea,  clear  sky — left  Lebanon  highly  de- 
lighted, and  carried  back  to  their  Indian  allies  most  favorable 
reports  both  of  the  "Chief"  of  Connecticut,  and  of  New- 
England  generally. 

June  80.  "  Advice  was  received  from  Gen.  Schuyler,"  say  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Safety  at  this  date — *'  that  the  British  fleet 
and  aimy  had  advanced  as  far  as  Crown  Point,  and  that  a  strong  party 

*  "  On  the  15th  instant  there  came  15  of  the  Ghagnawaga  chiefs  or  great  men, 
to  see  my  ikther,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  camp  " — says  David  Trumbull  in  a 
letter  from  Lebanon,  Jan.  14, 1777,  to  his  brother  Joseph. 

t  The  gun,  which  was  a  beautiful  article,  costing  twenty-three  dollars,  was  pro- 
eared  by  Colonel  Elderkin— and  the  Governor's  son-in-law.  Col.  Huntington, 
ftimiahad  the  lock,  which  was  of  very  curious  and  elaborate  oonstruction.  They 
were  both  manufSM^ured  in  Connecticut,  and  were  presented  avowedly  as  tpwi- 
m#iw  of  American  manufactur4, 
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had  gone  by  way  of  the  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  &]liiig  in  between 
Ticonderoga  and  Skenesborough — and  that  another  detachment  bad 
marched  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  George,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  cut  off 
Lake  George,  Ac.,  and  requested  that  the  militia  might  be  ordered  to 
march  soon  as  possible  to  their  assistance,  and  rendecrous  either  at  Fort 
Edward  or  Fort  Ann.** 

Here  commencjed  with  the  Governor  again  active  dutiefl  for 
the  Northern  Department  He  immediately  made  Greneral 
Wolcott  aware  of  the  impending  danger,  and  instmcted  him 
to  hold  his  whole  brigade  in  readiness  for  service — ^to  draft  by 
rotation  one-half  of  it — and  upon  such  information  as  he 
should  receive,  to  march  for  the  assistance  of  the  Nortliem 
army,  or  for  the  relief  of  any  place  attacked,  either  on  the 
North  River,  or  at  the  Northward.  And  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  to  Wolcott  a  team  loaded  with  powder,  lead,  and 
flints,  and  directed  him  to  procure  from  Salisbury  a  load  of 
cannon  shot. 

But  the  reenforccmcnts  from  Connecticut,  as  well  as  those 
from  other  States,  c^inie  all  too  late  for  General  St  Clair. 
On  the  fifth  of  July,  in  the  night,  with  all  his  troops,  bis  in- 
valids, and  stores — believing  that  he  could  not  withstand  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy — he  evacuated  Ticonderoga,  and 
Mount  Independence.  And,  taking  his  way — a  portion  of 
his  troops  through  Castleton  by  land,  and  a  portion  by  water 
to  Skenesborough — amid  disaster  after  disaster,  at  Castle- 
ton— at  Skenesborough — at  Fort  Ann — and  in  every  direc- 
tion in  the  ucigbborhood  of  these  places — with  total  loss  of 
his  military  stores — witliout  baggage — ^badly  armed,  and 
thoroughly  dispirited  by  defeat — he  at  last  joined  General 
Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward. 

This  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  whole  American  people. 
The  necessity  for  evacuating  Ticonderoga  could  not  be  un- 
derstood, and  the  act  was  almost  universally,  in  the  first  im- 
pulses of  disappointment  and  passion,  condemned  as  one  ol 
cowardice,  or  treachery,  or  of  l>oth.  There  was  the  tori 
there — with  a  garrison  reported  by  Schuyler  as  consisting  of 
no  less  than  five  thousand  men — a  force  not  inferior,  it  wiB 
supposed,  to  that  of  the  invading  army — with  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  militarj-  stores  understood  to  be  most  amph 
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with  fortiflcatioiifl,  the  key  to  the  whole  western  oountiy,  upon 
which  a  vast  quantity  of  money  and  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended— with  a  train  of  artillery  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pieces — there  was  this  fort,  thus  complete 
and  deemed  invulnerable,  abandoned  without  a  siege — with 
all  its  stores  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — and  its  fly- 
ing army  attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed,  by  an  ostenta- 
tious, galling,  and  triumphant  foe  I  Astonishment  seized  the 
minds  of  all  men — but  upon  no  one  did  the  blow  fall  with 
more  stunning  effect  than  upon  the  energetic  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  who  had  so  long,  with  warmest  anticipations  of 
BOCoesBj  nursed  the  defence  of  the  North.  With  Washing- 
ton, and  as  Washington  expressed  himself  at  the  time,  he 
felt  it  to  be  "an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise  not  apper- 
taining nor  within  the  compass  of  his  reasoning."  And  in 
a  letter,  July  fourteenth,  to  his  son-in-law  Williams,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  language  of  patriotic  regret  and 
remcwistrance. 

''There  must  be  some  very  material  circumstances,"  he  wrote — **in 
addition  to  what  I  now  know,  before  I  can  conceive  the  necessity,  that  a 
guiiaon,  well  filled  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  military  stores, 
intfa  abore  one  hundred  cannon  &c.,  and  between  three  and  four  thousand 
-I  betieve  more,  for  GoL  Robinson,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  men, 
in  with  militia  juKt  before  this  evacuation — should  be  abandoned — 
at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy.  I  say  the  appearance  only,  because  I 
don^t  learn  that  a  gun  had  been  fired,  save  by  some  scouting  parties  &c. 
Bat  Heaven  hath  so  decreed — it  must  be  so.  God  will  save  us  in  the 
way  that  seems  good  to  him.  The  future  kind  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence is  my  support  *  *  Hath  not  some  internal  enemy  had 'a  hand 
in  thist    WiU  not  their  mischief  and  spite  recoil  on  their  guilty  heads?  ** 

Tmrnbull,  it  will  be  observed,  more  than  hints  his  appre- 
hension that  some  treachery  had  been  at  work  in  causing  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga.  But  hear  him  again  on  the  same 
subject,  and  after  Burgoyne,  having  forced  our  troops  from 
Ticonderoga,  had  driven  them  also  from  Skcnesborough  and 
Fort  Ann — ^had  charged  their  rear  guard  under  Colonel  War- 
ner, and  dispersed  it  with  a  loss  to  the  latter  of  three  hund- 
red men — and  was  advancing  in  triumph  upon  a  foe,  which, 
now  but  the  shadow  of  an  army,  fled  before  him  leaving  the 
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whole  country  open  to  his  approach.  In  a  letter  at  this  time^ 
July  twenty-sixth,  also  to  Williams — ^in  a  strain  of  almost 
fiery  rebuke — ^under  the  information  which  he  then  possessed, 
he  denounces  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  a  most  unjustifiable  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of 
the  country,  and  pointedly  lays  the  blame  where  he  thinks  it 
belongs. 

"  The  deplorable  situation  of  our  affairs  at  the  North,**  he  proceeds— 
**  loudly  calls  for  immediate  attention,  and  most  spirited  measures. 
Should  there  be  any  delay  of  a  public  enquiry,  the  consequences  may  be 
very  serious. 

'*  The  idea  of  treachery  seems  to  be  more  generally  adopted.  Some 
indeed  assign  political  reasons  for  permitting  the  enemy  to  ooom  down 
upon  the  Grants — ^nonc  attempt  an  excuse  for  evacuating  the  Northern 
Posts.  All  reprobate  the  measure.  I  believe  but  Tery  few  will  under> 
take  to  account  for  it  even  upon  principles  of  cowardice,  and  indeed  the 
whole  conduct  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  evident  maika  of  delibcnte 
intention. 

^*  *Tis  said  the  Council  of  War  [in  Ticonderoga]  were  mMmmoiis  in 
opinion.  If  the  Posts  were  not  tenable,  why  was  not  this  discovered  be- 
fore an  appearance  of  the  enemy  f  Why  all  the  cannon,  ordnance,  aionii 
tents,  clothing,  provisions,  Ac.,  kc,  hurried  up  into  this  place?  Why 
that  drove  of  cattle  suffered  to  come  and  remain  there  after  the  Coancil 
had  determined  on  flight,  and  before  an  actual  evacoationt  Why  was 
no  port  of  the  provision,  stores,  Ac.,  sent  away  or  destroyed,  but  all  pre- 
served, and  left  for  the  enemy's  use  f  To  what  purpose  is  the  Acyutant 
Generars  account  of  numbers  but  about  half  so  high  as  the  Quarter  Mas- 
ter's Return  ?  Why  is  the  flight  performed  with  such  disorder  and  con- 
fusion as  to  prevent  every  proper  precaution  being  taken,  and  the  rear 
guard  left  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  main  body  in  the  rapid  retrea^ 
and  all  the  feeble  in  the  army  left  to  fall  back  upon  the  rear  guard,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  retard  their  march,  and  no  succor  afforded  them  when  m> 
tually  attacked  by  the  enemy  ? 

**  The  officers  of  lower  rank  and  soldiers  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and 
impatient  for  battle — why  then  were  they  hurried  off  in  such  aerming 
pi*emeditated  disorder  at  only  the  distant  approach  of  the  enemy,  when 
succors  were  known  to  be  coming  to  their  relief?  What  makes  the  dif^ 
fcrent  accounts  between  the  General  and  Commissary  in  the  quantity  of 
provisions?  Why  should  the  reasons  of  all  this  mysterious  conduct  bo 
concealed  from  public  view,  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  important  for  them 
to  be  known — and  some  feeble  excuses  attempted  to  be  thrown  outbelNO 
there  was  time  for  an  external  accusation  ?  Nothing  short  of  the  moat 
spirited  and  vigorous  measures  upon  this  occasion  can  nuuntain  and  pra- 
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the  oompleta  tod  fiill  confidence  of  the  people.  Some  are  disposed 
to  aj,  as  Joftb  did  to  David,  *tis  not  probable  our  men  will  submit  to  be 
commanded  by  these  officers — nothing  short  of  a  recall  of  them,  and  an 
fanmediate  examination  into  the  matter,  to  be  made  public,  will  give  sat- 
isfiiction.  Such  officers  must  be  immediately  placed  in  that  Department 
M  the  people  have  entire  confidence  in.** 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  disappointment  which  Trum- 
bull thus  strongly  expresses,  he  yet  set  himself  immediately 
to  work — during  the  months  of  August  and  September — to 
aid,  80  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  in  repairing  the  damages  at 
the  North,  and  placing  the  army  there  in  a  situation  to  com- 
pete with  the  enemy. 

Ten  thousand  men  were  wanted  for  this  purpose.  Towards 
completing  this  number — ^besides  some  Connecticut  troops 
which  he  forwarded  from  the  Continental  Army  at  Peeks- 
Idli — ^Trumbull  sent  on  to  Gates  between  three  and  four 
hundred  of  the  militia  of  General  Wolcott's  brigade,  includ- 
ing twenty-five  Light  Horsemen,  and  a  few  of  the  thirteenth 
regiment  of  Volunteers.  He  detached  also  one-half  of  the 
troops  of  Lighthorse  in  the  State,  not  then  in  service  else- 
where, and  superintended  the  raising  of  other  troops.  In  the 
whole,  two  entire  re^ments — to  be  held  in  service  two 
months  from  the  time  of  joining  the  army,  and  consisting, 
all  told,  of  about  two  thousand  men — were  raised  and 
marched  by  him  to  repulse  the  progress  of  the  enemy  at  the 
North. 

They  were  fully  armed  and  equipped — ^his  son  David  super- 
intending the  repair  of  old  fire  arms  brought  from  Albany, 
in  part  for  llieir  service,  and  James  Bull  collecting  for  them 
cattle  and  other  stock.  Everything  in  the  way  of  pay, 
bcnmty,  allowances,  and  refreshments,  was  completely  ar- 
ranged— ^the  Governor  holding  frequent  consultations  with 
his  Council  on  this  matter,  and  upon  the  situation  of  affairs 
generally  at  the  north — corresponding  often  with  the  officers 
there— transmitting  intelligence  from  them  to  the  States  at 
Uie  East,  and  stimulating  exertions  in  that  direction-^d  in 
all  fespectB  meeting  the  wishes  of  General  Washington  that 
he  should  "put  forth  new  exertions  proportioned  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times,''  and  "  by  a  spirited  opposition  check  the 
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progress  of  Bnrgoyne's  arms."  So  that  now — ^the  prepaxm- 
tions  completed— with  the  Father  of  his  Countiy — from  "a 
dark  and  gloomy  aspect "  in  the  past,  he  looked  forward  "  to 
a  fortunate  and  happy  change." 

This  change  soon  came.  That  remediless  accumulation  of 
dangers  and  difficulties  upon  the  head  of  Burgoyne,  by  which 
at  last  he  was  rendered  utterly  unable  to  retreat  save  by 
crossing  the  Hudson  in  the  face  of  a  most  formidable  foe,  that 
was  posted  all  along  the  opposite  shore— his  consequent 
abandonment  of  such  a  purpose  as  impracticable,  and  his  des- 
perate determination  to  make  one  more  trial  of  strength  with 
his  adversary — that  eventful  trial,  the  Battle  of  Saratoga — 
the  successful  attack  on  the  British  right — ^the  equally  suc- 
cessful one  on  the  British  left — and  that  general  assault, 
under  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry,  upon 
all  the  British  works  in  front,  which  finally  compelled  the 
foe  to  give  way — ^to  retreat,  to  sadden,  despair,  capitulate,  to 
ground  their  arms — and  surrender — about  seven  thousand 
men,  their  entire  army — as  prisoners  of  war — ^with  seven 
thousand  stand  of  arms — with  clothing  for  seven  thousand 
recruits — with  an  immense  train  of  artillery,  and  a  large  and 
valuable  amount  of  military  stores  of  every  description — all 
these  stirring  facts  arc  familiar  to  the  reader  of  history. 
They  lifted  the  long  past  of  American  struggle  at  the  Nortii 
out  from  the  pit,  and  up  to  the  mountain  top.  They  crowned 
it  with  interminable  glory.  The  wand  of  British  invincibil- 
ity was  broken.  America  looked  like  a  giant,  that  snapping, 
as  withes,  each  cord  of  constraint  with  which  British  tyranny 
had  attempted  to  bind  its  stalwart  limbs,  was  prepared  to 
stalk  out  upon  the  platform  of  colossal  life,  and  take  ita 
place — ^free,  prosperous,  and  happy — proudly  and  forevei^- 
among  the  Independent  Nations  of  the  earth. 

Upon  the  heart  of  no  man  did  the  news  of  the  splendid 
victory  at  Saratoga  fall  with  more  thrilling  effect,  than  upon 
that  of  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  No  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  any  State  received  a  memorializing  share  of  Bup- 
goyne's   captured   artillery  with  fonder  exultation.*     Few 

*  **  Half  a  milo  this  side  of  LitchflelJ  [Conn.]  I  remarked  on  the  right  • 
nek  •arroundcd  by  paliaadce,  which  appeared  to  me  like  a  guard  honae.    I 
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men  did  tbe  event  so  profoundly  penetrate  with  sentiments 
of  pious  thankfulness,  and  gratitude  to  God.  He  was  pre- 
pared somewhat  for  the  event — for  his  confidence  was  high. 

"  This  Aurora  Borealis,"  he  wrote  to  Washington,  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  and  the  retirement  of 
the  enemy  back  towards  Saratoga  from  this  place — "this 
Aurora  Borealis,  I  hope,  may  not  only  dispel  the  gloom,  and 
establish  our  afiairs  in  that  quarter,  but  be  the  forerunner  of 
BoooesB  and  victory  in  every  other  department''  His  first 
intelligence  that  the  light  he  saw  was  no  delusion — no  meteor 
to  flash  and  then  expire — was  verbal.  It  came  to  him,  but 
rdiably,  as  it  passed  everywhere,  current  upon  every  tongue. 

"  How  interesting — how  important  the  victory  I " — ^he  ex- 
claimed, writing  to  his  son  at  the  North.  "  Give  to  General 
Oafees  my  hearty  compliments  and  congratulations  on  his 
Buooess.  Very  conspicuous  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  bring- 
ing it  about  To  him  be  all  the  glory  and  praise  ascribed. 
Let  ns  trust  and  wait  on  him  for  his  salvation  and  success  in 
other  departments!" 

"  May  we  praise  " — he  wrote  to  William  Williams — ^after 
announcing  to  him  the  triumph,  and  his  momentary  expect- 
ation of  receiving,  by  express,  all  the  particulars  concerning 
it — "  may  we  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  has  caused  us 
to  know  his  hand  and  might,  that  his  name  is  ijie  Lord — it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes  I  May  we  rejoice  with  thanksgiving 
for  this  success  and  salvation.  May  we  likewise  rejoice  in 
hope  that  he  will  give  us  success  and  victory  over  our  ene- 
mies in  their  other  enterprises  against  us.  The  Assembly 
have  desired  the  ministers  of  this  town  [Hartford]  to  meet  at 
the  House  of  worship  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 

Thus  with  patriotic  fervor,  and  deep  religious  sensibility, 
did  Gk)vemor  Trumbull  rejoice  over  an  event  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  which  had  yet  signalized  the  American  arms. 
And  no  doubt — ^when  with  the  General  Assembly  of  Con- 
neeticnt,  and  the  ministers  and  people  in  the  Capital  City  of 

piMfllMd  it,  and  saw  in  thii  uiudl  endoanre  ten  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  a  mortar, 
and  m  awiveL  This  I  iieard  was  a  pari  of  Burgo^fWi  ariilUry^  which  feil  to  the 
ihara  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.*'— Jfor^iiw  d4  CluuUUuz. 
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the  State,  he  met.  as  was  proposed,  at  the  House  of  God — no 
doubt  hij  prayers  jrpoji  this  occaaon  went  up  to  the  great 
Benefactor  of  his  countrr  loa^ied  more  deeply  with  thanks- 
giving, and  more  beaatinftl  with  hope,  and  confidence  for  the 
fatnre.  than  thoee  of  anv  other  worshiper,  who— within  the 
wall*  of  the  Centre  Cnurch  at  Hartford — gave  ear  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Williams,*  as  in  an  appropriate  discourse  this 
worthy  Dixine  memorialized  the  exceeding  victory,  and 
uttered  to  the  Fountain  of  Mercy,  and  Father  of  Light,  the 
language  of  souls  o'er&aught  with  gratitude,  and  feeding  oa 
substantial  bliss. 

•  Of  £ui  Hanf ofd,  C 


CHAPTER   XIIX. 
1777. 

TmuifBTTi.1.  in  the  naval  sphere.  The  Soucd.  as  usual,  infested  with 
lloatfle  ships.  His  powers,  duties,  and  labors  as  Chief  Naval  Officer  of 
th«  State.  Prizes  this  year — their  number  aud  value.  Trumbull  iD 
this  connection.  Maritime  losses  this  year  small — maritime  gains  large. 
Prisoners  this  year — numerous  as  usual — some  specified.  Trumbull 
in  this  connection  again.  Their  exchange  exacts  much  labor.  Bad 
•tata  of  many  Americans  whom  he  released.  His  remonstrances  in 
behalf  of  such.  Tories  and  znalignants  in  Connecticut.  Their  detec- 
tion and  treatment  by  Trumbull.  His  care  for  sick  soldiers.  His  care 
for  the  farming  interests  of  the  soldier.  He  rotates  agricultural  with 
military  labor. 

Another  sphere  of  duty  remains  to  be  described  ere  we 
dose  the  aocount  of  Trumbuirs  labors,  in  the  department  of 
defence,  for  the  year  on  which  we  now  dwell.  We  allude  to 
the  naval  sphere. 

Long  Island  Sound  was,  as  usual,  this  year  crowded  with 
TCBsels  of  the  enemy.  They  had  their  places  of  rendezvous, 
as  in  previous  times,  upon  the  Long  Island  coast — at  Sag 
Harbor  particularly — at  Oyster  Bay — Gardiner's  Bay — and  at 
Huntington  Bay,  distant  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  the  islands  of  Norwalk — and  from  these  nesting  points 
they  came  out  firequently  to  annoy,  distress,  and  plunder  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Connecticut  Main.  They  came  both  by 
day  and  night,  to  seize  property,  take  prisoners,  abuse  women 
and  children,  fire  houses — chiefly  those  that  were  solitary 
and  defenceless — and  to  create  general  consternation.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  are  filled  with  notices  of  their  hostile 
appearance,  the  present  year,  upon  and  off  the  Connecticut 
coast* 

*  Thus  in  January,  first  nine  British  ships,  then  ten  and  two  brigs,  and  next 
twttity-one  boU  of  Uie  enemy's  ships,  passed  New  London  harbor  up  and  down 
the  Sonnd.  In  Febnuuy,  the  Niger — a  ship-of-war  of  thirty-six  gans — ^lay  at  the 
watt  end  of  Fisher's  Island.  In  March,  first  a  British  frigate,  and  two  or  three 
taDdars,  appeared  in  New  Haven  harbor— next  eleven  sail  of  men-of-war  and 
tnmipoits  appeared  at  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  Island— came  to  anchor— landed 
troops,  and  carried  off  much  valuable  stock— and  next  twenty  ships,  ready  for 
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Governor  Trumbull,  therefore,  very  oflen  assembled  his 
Council  to  consult  upon  matters  relating  to  the  enemy's  ships 
and  cruisers — urged  naval  preparations  for  the  State  at 
large — gave  constant  orders  to  the  Connecticut  Marine,  and 
commissioned  privateers.  He  had  much  to  do  also,  as  in 
former  years,  in  fitting  out  the  various  armed  vessels  of  the 
State — and  besides  this,  in  the  course  of  the  year  he  was 
called  upon  to  overlook  the  construction  of  two  fiigates  for 
the  United  States — one  of  thirty -six,  and  the  other  of  twenty- 
eight  guns.* 


plunder,  lay  at  anchor  in  Oardiner^n  Bay.  Besides,  two  were  seen  coming 
tlirough  PIunib-Gut,  and  one  passed  Now  London  to  the  Eastward.  In  April, 
about  thirty  sail,  British  men-of-war  and  transports,  passed  New  London,  and 
one  larjre  ship  went  down,  and  another  went  up  the  Sound.  In  May,  first  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  with  some  flat-bottomed  boats,  ap- 
peared off  Stamford — next  about  twenty  hostile  ships,  soon  again  one  brig,  two 
schooners,  and  four  sloops  belonging  to  the  enemy,  went  up  the  Sound  past  New 
London.  In  June,  first  two  ships  and  a  sloop  passed  New  London — and  nesct  a 
party  of  men  fh)m  three  British  ships  landed  at  Sachem*s  Head,  in  Onllford, 
burned  a  large  dwelling  house,  owned  by  Mr.  Leete,  and  two  bams,  and  carriad 
ofi"  several  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep.  In  July,  in  the  night,  a  number  of  tha 
British  lauded  four  miles  west  of  Norwalk,  and  took  off  over  forty  head  of  catUa, 
and  the  next  night  attempted,  but  unsuccessfblly,  to  land  east  of  tUa  town~-«Bd 
on  one  Sabbath  Day,  about  five  o* clock  in  the  afternoon,  twenty-three  sail  of 
British  ships  appeared  ofi"  New  London  harbor,  and  so  excited  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  London,  tliat  alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  the  troops  got  under 
arms.  In  August,  seven  sail  of  British  ships  passed  New  London — ^next  thzM 
Bpl>cared  in  tlie  Sound  several  days — and  next,  one  Monday  morning,  the  British 
Swan,  ami  three  tenders,  cuine  to  off  Milford  Farms,  Ixuidod  about  forty  men, 
attempted  t<>  seize  cattle,  broke  the  windows  and  doors  of  Mr.  Merwin'a  house, 
and  destroyed  his  beds  and  furniture — but  upon  the  assembling  of  the  people, 
they  retired  with  great  prucipitation.  In  September,  first  eight  sidl  of  shipping 
went  down  the  Sound — thcu  near  thirty  sail  were  seen  under  Long  Island  shore, 
tukin^r  in  wood — and  next  a  tleet  of  twenty-one  sail  came  out  of  Oardiner'a  Bay, 
and  went  down  tlie  Sound.  In  <.)ctober,  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  went  np  the 
Sound — and  in  November,  u  fritrute  and  tliree  other  vessels  went  down  the  Sound. 
*  Early  in  February,  by  Ke.solution  of  Congress,  himself  and  his  Council  were 
empowered  to  detcnHitie  at  wlmt  places  in  Connecticut  two  frigates  should  be 
built^— one  of  tiiirty-six,  and  the  other  of  twenty-eight  guns — and  to  appoint 
proper  persons  to  execute  and  superintend  the  business  of  their  constmodon. 
The  superintendents  thus  appointed — one  upon  the  river  Thames,  and  one  ift 
Chatham,  where  the  vessels  were  to  be  built — had  frequent  occasion  to  ^^ply  to 
Trumbull  for  advice  in  executing  their  contracts,  and  for  the  money  and  provia- 
ions  needed  for  their  purposes— and  they  were  heard  and  answered.  The  Qiof' 
emor  also  often  corresponded  with  the  Marine  Committee  at  Philadelphia  i^ 
specting  these  vessels — and  received  and  disbursed  the  payments  firom  GongrsM 
for  their  construction— as,  for  instance,  July  twelfth,  ^0,000,  in  part  payment 
for  the  frigate  then  building  on  the  Thames — and  at  the  same  time  examined  end 
settled  the  aooouutD  of  the  builders. 
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His  powers  and  duties  in  the  Naval  Department  may  be 
estimated  somewliat,  from  the  new  Naval  Code  which  was 
established  by  Connecticut  this  year.  By  this,  he  was  to 
take  from  the  captain  of  a  ship,  before  she  sailed  on  a  cruise, 
a  complete  list  of  the  officers  and  men,  with  the  time  and 
terms  of  their  enlistment — and  after  the  return  of  such  ship, 
another  complete  Hst  of  the  same,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  necessary  articles  delivered  out  to  each  man.  He  was 
folly  empowered  to  appoint  a  Court  Martial  for  the  trial  of 
all  capital  crimes,  and  for  many  not  capital,  committed  at  sea 
on  board  any  of  the  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  State. 
And  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  President  of  any  Court 
Martial  to  transmit  to  the  Governor  every  sentence  which 
should  be  given,  with  a  summary  of  the  evidence  and  pro- 
ceedings— no  sentence  being  to  be  put  in  execution  until  it 
was  laid  before  him — and  he  being  armed  with  power  to 
confirm  it,  or  respite  the  offender  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Here  are  functions  which,  in  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Connecticut  Marine  this  year,  were  frequently 
called  into  exercise — save  in  the  matter  of  naval  Court  Mar- 
tials — where,  to  the  great  credit  of  those  seamen  of  the  State 
who  manned  her  vessels  of  war — and  as  appears  abundantly 
from  many  records — the  interposition  of  the  Governor  was 
but  little  required. 

Another  of  Trumbull's  duties  this  year — as  in  past  times — 
and  one  quite  onerous,  related  to  prizes.  Very  many  of 
these — ^both  by  armed  ships  of  the  State,  and  by  privateers 
which  he  commissioned — were  brought  into  the  ports  of 
Connecticut,  and  some  to  the  ports  of  Massachusetts.  The 
prize  brig  Anna  and  her  cargo,  worth — not  to  cite  shillings 
and  pence — ^twenty-six  hundred  and  sixty -three  pounds — the 
brig  Medway,  worth  thirty -five  hundred  pounds — the  snow 
Swift,  worth  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  pounds — 
the  barque  Lydia,  worth  six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pounds — the  sloop  Dolphin,  worth  ten  hundred 
and  six  pounds — ^the  brigantine  Honor,  worth  ten  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds — a  prize  sloop  brought 
in  by  Captain  Conklin  in  his  privateer,  with  seven  thousand 
barrels  of  rum  on  board — a  large  prize  ship,  with  four  hund- 
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red  and  thirty-nine  hogsheads  of  sugar,  brought  into  New 
London  by  Captain  Champlin — a  prize  ship  fix>m  Scotland, 
laden,  among  other  things,  with  seven  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  linens,  brought  in  by  Captain  Chew — and  a  prize 
ship  taken  into  Boston  by  the  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  quite  a 
quantity  of  dollars  and  of  wrought  plate  on  board — ^these 
are  among  the  important  captures  which  the  little  Navy  of 
Connecticut  made  during  the  year  now  under  consideration.* 
The  entire  value  of  all  the  vessels  and  cargoes  thus  taken, 
amounted  to  not  less,  it  may  reasonably  be  calculated,  than 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  about  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars.f 

All  these  prizes  now,  were  reported  to  Trumbull — ^the 
Chief  Naval  Officer,  as  well  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  Connec- 
ticut— and  he  was,  of  course,  much  employed  at  times  in  giv- 
ing oixiers  respecting  them — now  receiving  and  examining 
with  care  the  invoices  of  cargoes — now  looking  to  a  distribu- 
tion and  delivery  of  these  cargoes,  part  to  the  State,  and  part 
to  tbe  Ciiptors — a  policy  which  gave  great  stimulus  to 
efforts  J — now  purchasing  portions  for  the  army  or  navy  of 

*  Tuku  other  exampleii.  In  January,  the  privateer  Amsri€an  Btwnv4^  Cqit. 
Champlin  of  New  London,  took  a  brig  fVom  Quebec,  laden  with  flah,  and  Mmt 
her  into  lU'dford.  In  Fobruary,  the  Ruino  privateer  took  a  large  achooner  fit>iii 
In'Iund,  I:i(U'n  with  Hour,  bread,  butter,  4&c.,  and  linen.  In  April,  the  aame  pii- 
vutcer,  und  thu  DetVneo,  brou^lit  in  four  valuable  prizes,  and  Capt.  Wattlea,  in  % 
anmll  sloo))  letter  of  murque,  owned  in  Norwich,  took  a  brig  from  Europe  with  a 
vuluuble  cur>fo,  uiid  dipt.  Sine<lley  took  a  large  barque  from  Liverpool  bound  to 
PenKuoi>lu.  In  Juno,  the  privateer  Fanny^  of  Groton,  carried  a  prize  ahip  into 
Bedford,  MuHd.  In  'Tuly,  the  nloop  Trumbull  nent  a  prize  brig,  with  five  or  aiz 
thousand  pounds  of  cotfee,  iV:c.,  into  N.  London,  and  sent  another  prize  brig, 
with  ninety-ei^ht  hocrsheads  of  mm,  into  Marblchcad.  In  Augoat,  Capt. 
Champlin  Hent  into  Ri^nton  a  brig  la«len  with  rum,  and  also  two  schooners,  ono 
of  which  hud  on  board,  ainon>ir  other  things,  two  hundred  and  twenty  hogsheada 
of  rum.  And  ( jipt.  Ju8on  CheHter,  in  u  nmall  armed  boat  fVom  Middlctown,  la 
one  week  t(K>k  fiv(>  nail  of  coiu^ting  vesKcIrt,  and  sent  them  into  Connecticiit 
River— and  a  prize  brik^  laden  with  beef,  pork,  butter,  flour,  Ac.,  waa  brought  In 
by  the  Oliver  Cromwell,  tke.,  <fec. 

t  The  year  bef«»n — 177»»— the  value  of  prizes  made  by  all  the  armed  veaaela  of 
New  England — aiiiount<rd,  it  is  conceded  by  English  authors,  to  no  lew  than  ono 
million  of  jioundn  xtt-rlin^.  Americans,  with  more  of  probability,  claimed  that 
it  was  not  less  than  two  millions  of  pounds — an  amount  which  was  nearly  equalled 
in  1777.  The  share,  therefi>re,  of  Connecticut,  was  at  least  that  atated  In  the 
text — and  in  all  probability  wom  greater. 

X  Under  the  Naval  Code  of  Connecticut  at  this  time,  all  captnrea,  prlxei,  mA 
shores,  belonged,  one-half  to  the  State,  and  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  o^>tow 
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Connecticut — and  now  sending  to  Samuel  Elliot,  Junior — 
nayal  agent  for  the  State  at  Boston — schedules  of  such  arti- 
dcB  as  he  wished  reserved  for  particular  use,  and  directing 
the  disposition  of  the  remainder. 

Spite  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  year  1777,  the  Sound 
was  crowded  with  hostile  vessels — and  spite  of  their  activi- 
itj — the  maritime  losses  of  Connecticut  were  not  large — and 
the  Governor,  his  marine  agents,  and  the  people  at  large,  had 
good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  genenil  re- 
sult Save,  in  January,  the  loss  of  two  little  sloops  from 
New-London — in  March,  the  loss  of  a  sloop  from  Newhaven, 
Captain  Bonticue,  and  of  the  schooner  Olive  from  New-Lon- 
don, Bulkley  master,  and  of  the  sloop  Polly  from  Killing- 
worth,  GrriflSn  master — in  July,  of  four  small  sloops,  under 
the  command  respectively  of  Captains  Eogers,  Bigelow,  Pal- 
mer, and  Stillman — in  October,  of  the  sloop  Two  Brothers, 
a  privateer  from  New  London — and  in  December,  of  the 
sloop  Schuyler,  which  ran  on  shore  on  a  spit  of  sand  near 
Long  Island,  and  was  taken  by  a  British  frigate — save  these 
losses,  and  a  few  other  inconsiderable  ones  in  the  way  of 
small  coasters  and  fishing  craft,  Connecticut  suffered  but  little 
in  her  marine. 

And  these  losses  were  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  gains 
which  the  State  made  through  her  own  naval  captures. 
Brave  privateersmen,  commissioned  by  Trumbull  in  great 
numbers — "ever  ready,  ever  serviceable,  alert  in  discovering 

tlie  neoesMiy  charges  of  oondemnation  being  first  deducted.  The  captain  of  an 
anned  veasel  had  for  his  share  of  the  moiety  of  any  prize,  two-twentietli  parts. 
The  lieotenant  of  the  sliip  and  of  the  marines,  the  surgeons,  chaplains,  pursers, 
botlawMiis,  gmmers,  carpenters,  masters  and  mates,  had  three-twentieth  parts 
eqnaDj  divided  among  tbem.  The  midsliipmen,  clerk,  sargeon*8  mate,  Rtcward, 
■dhnaker,  oooper,  armorer,  boatswain^s  mate,  cook,  cockswain,  and  seijeants  of 
marimw,  had  throe-twentieth  parts  equally  divided  among  them.  The  remain- 
ing twelve- twentieth  parts  of  the  moiety,  were  di\ided  among  the  rest  of  the 
■Up*!  oompeny,  ahare  and  share  alike.  The  first  discoverer  of  a  ship  or  vessel 
wUflh  •hould  be  made  a  prize,  was  entitled  to  a  double  share  of  such  prize — and 
he  who  ahoold  lint  board  any  ship  or  other  vessel  making  resbtance,  was  made 
entitled  to  a  triple  share  of  such  prize. 

TIm  Governor  of  the  State  also,  it  would  seem,  was  entitled  to  a  share.  In  a 
bCterto  his  eon,  dated  Nov.  6th,  1777,  Trumbull  says:  "I  hear  the  Weymouth 
peoket  I*  adUndged  to  the  captors.  They  will  not  dispute  the  Commaudor-ln- 
flfakft  omS'twmtiM  of  ihs  whoU,    I  have  made  a  power  of  attorney  for  yon  to 

Mllbriiio  in  that  matter.** 
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smugglers,  in  intercepting  unlawful  communications,  in  tak- 
ing prizes,  and  in  giving  notice  of  the  movements  of  llie 
enemy  " — shot  out  from  almost  every  one  of  her  ports — ^bnt 
particularly  from  New  London,  where  a  band  of  sea  cjq)- 
tains — "prompt,  valiant,  experienced,  and  danger-loving"— 
some  natives  of  the  town,  and  others  from  Groton,  Norwich, 
Middletown,  and  Saybrook — ^had  their  rendezvous — and 
from  whence  prizes,  if  pursuit  was  feared,  might  be  hurried 
with  facility,  out  of  sight,  and  in  security,  up  the  Thames  to 
Norwich.  The  naval  history  of  Connecticut,  this  year — 
thanks  to  Governor  Trumbull,  to  the  agents  he  employed,  to 
the  officers  he  commissioned,  and  to  the  seamen  whom  he 
caused  to  be  enlisted — is  one  in  which  she  may  justly  take  a 
pride. 

The  War,  of  course,  throughout  the  year  1777,  continued 
to  bring  its  prisoners  into  Connecticut — ^to  be  placed  under 
the  general,  and  often  the  special  custody  of  TrumbulL 
And  they  were  about  as  numerous  this  year  as  usual.  In 
Januarj',  for  example,  he  received  twenty  British  officers 
and  soldiers  who  arrived  at  Hartford  from  the  westward — 
and  thirty  tories  and  soldiers,  taken  at  Hackensack  by  a  de- 
tichment  fn)m  Gonend  Parsons'  brigade,  who  arrived  at  Mid- 
dletown— and  at  the  same  time  a  party  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  more,  part  of  three  hundrt»d  taken  at  Princeton,  were 
on  their  way  to  Hartford.  In  September,  Captain  Harding 
sent  him  the  entire  crews  of  the  prize  ship  Weymouth,  and  the 
brigantine  Honor,  taken  by  the  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  Octo- 
ber, another  party  of  thirt}',  and  still  another  of  twenty,  were 
sent  from  New  York.  And  again  in  the  same  month,  fifteen 
more  Jirrived,  who  had  been  taken  in  an  assault  upon  an 
armed  schooner  in  the  North  River — and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  British  soldiers,  together  with  five  Hessian  officen, 
who  had  been  tiiken  at  the  northward  previous  to  the  capitu- 
lation of  General  Burgoyne.  So  numerous  in  fact  were  pris- 
oners in  Connecticut  in  1777,  that  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
vise new  places  for  their  security.* 

*A8  barrackis  and  a  jard,  for  inatanee,  nn  land  of  Isaac  Kibbe  at  Enfleld,  nd 
•hops,  Btoreft,  and  other  building  at  otlier  places,  and  a  ship-^aU  of  which 
either  hired  or  inipreascd  fur  their  conflnement. 
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Though  abl J  aided  by  Ezekiel  Williams — now  Commis- 
aaiy  of  prisoneTs  in  the  place  of  Epapliras  Bull — and  by  va- 
rious C!ommittees — the  Governor  still,  as  heretofore,  had 
much  to  do  concerning  the  captives,  and  in  all  that  he  did 
manifested  his  usual  discretion,  and  a  praiseworthy  humanity. 
Wages  where  justly  due  to  them,  as  to  some  from  New  York 
in  April,  were  carefully  settled.  When  sick  from  their 
crowded  state  in  jail,  as  once  in  Uartford,  such  lodgings  or 
bamcks  were  provided  as  would  prevent  their  suflTerings. 
Some,  the  least  obnoxious,  were  permitted  to  go  at  large  in 
the  State — on  their  parole.  Many — on  their  parole  to  return, 
and  not  to  give  any  intelligence,  or  prejudice  the  United 
States — ^were  allowed,  as  in  previous  years,  to  go  to  their 
homes,  and  bring  away  their  effects  and  necessaries.  Some, 
on  their  parole,  were  even  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  with- 
out as  weU  as  within  the  State,  and  to  remain  there.  Mis- 
takes with  regard  to  any  of  them — as  when,  for  instance, 
they  were  found  to  have  been  forced  into  the  British  service 
against  their  will — ^were  speedily  rectified. 

The  Governor's  hands  were  full  too,  this  year,  with  the 
business  of  exchanging  prisoners* — and  the  awful  state  in 
which  he  found  very  many  Americans  whom  he  had  released, 
gave  him  intense  anxiety  and  pain.  There  were  those,  for 
example,  who  in  August  were  brought  from  Newport,  ema- 
dated  almost  to  death — their  **  meagre  countenances  confirni- 

*  Jan.  17th,  for  example,  the  captain,  and  thirteen  others  of  the  Gai*pce  Hloop, 
mm  to  be  exchanged.  In  this  same  month,  the  marine  agent  at  N.  London  went 
to  New  York,  and  exchanged  forty  prLsoneiv,  on  the  Govemor-s  order.  In 
llaroh,  Tmmbnll  ordered  all  the  prisonerH  ut  Windham,  who  wished  it,  that 
were  token  by  Commodore  Hopkins,  to  be  exchanged.  Ue  f^quently  Hont  in- 
itnifiSioiUi  to  Shaw  at  New-London,  to  proceed  to  New  York  with  prisoners. 
Upon  one  oooaaion  he  redeemed  Benjamin  Rons,  of  Baltimore,  fh>m  captivity, 
and  paid  hia  expenaes  homeward  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  frequently  gave 
flfden  to  Esekiel  Williams,  Commissary  of  Prisoners,  to  the  same  effect— of 
wbkh  the  following  is  an  example : — 

July  16.  "  State  of  Connecticut,  by  the  Governor :  To  Ezekiel  Williams,  Esq., 
eoauniaaary  of  priaoncFS : — You  are  hereby  directed  to  deliver  to  Captain  Samuel 
I^ron,  of  Sye,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  Uenry  Hallock,  a  seaman,  and  one 
ottier  aeaman,  prisoners  to  this  State,  such  as  you  may  judge  convenient  (never 
an  inhabitant  in  this  State,)  to  be  exchanged  for  a  son  of  said  Capt.  Samuel 
I^on,  and  one  other  person,  a  fHend  of  his,  who  are  prisoners  with  our  enemies, 
tdjng  Capt.  Lyon*B  receipt  to  return  said  Hallock  and  other  prisoner,  if  not  ex- 
changed, keeping  an  account  of  your  doings  and  what  is  done  thereon,  and  mak- 
hig  ratnin  to  the  Goyemor  and  Council." 
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ing  the  scanty  pittance  which  had  reduced  them  " — ^their  entire 
clothing  not  worth  one  farthing — covered  with  vermin— cari- 
ous with  scurvy  and  putrid  fever — with  but  just  life  enough 
left,  in  fact,  to  answer  an  exchange.  And  there  was  a  second 
party  in  the  same  month,  from  the  same  place,  many  of 
whom  died  soon  after  they  landed,  and  the  rest  of  whom 
crawled  languidly  and  painfully  to  their  homes.  Upon  cases 
like  these  the  Governor  remonstrated  to  Congress,  to  G^eral 
Washington,  and  to  the  hostile  agents  and  conmianden, 
earnestly — and  in  terms  of  just  severity.  But  interposition 
in  behalf  of  mercy  and  humanity  was  so  unheeded  by  the 
enemy,  that  his  own  mind  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  severe  retaliatory  policy  ought 
to  be  pursued. 

Among  prisoners  this  year  who  fell  under  his  general 
overaight  and  direction,  besides  those  taken  from  the  enemy, 
there  were  some  who  were  taken  from  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  governed— a  few  tories  and  malignants— some 
who  had  received  and  signed  the  protections  from  General 
Howe — some  who  had  been  busy  in  circulating  these  proteo- 
tions — and  some  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged in  hatching  secret  plots  against  the  country.* 

Against  all  persons  of  this  character,  the  law  levelled  its 
bolts,  and  Trumbull's  was  the  hand  to  guide  them.  He  kept 
the  police  of  the  whole  State  active  for  the  detection  of  trai- 
tors—caused the  chief  roads  and  passes  to  be  strictly 
watched — had  all  suspicious  wanderers  stopped  and  exam- 
ined, and,  if  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  themselveSi 
imprisoned  or  put  under  guardf — and  once  had  the  good 
fortune  to  intercept  an  important  letter  from  Governor  Went- 
worth,  which  he  sent  to  Congrcss:f — as  he  did  subsequently 

*  Respecting  which,  in  one  inntance,  ho  communicated  BpecUlly  with  CongreM^ 
asking  itn  own  particular  Borvice  in  procuring  ^^  all  evidence  "  fh>m  one  Cdonel 
Dewcr,  or  from  "  any  other  quarter." 

t  '*  It  is  of  the  utmo8t  imp<»rtancc/^  is  his  own  langnagCf  in  a  letter  to  hit  Mm 
Jo8oph,  April  IS,  1770 — "to  Bocurc  the  malignants  in  every  Colony,  to  preTent 
our  enemy  gaining  any  footing  on  the  Continent,  or  receiving  supplies,  AMlife- 
ance,  or  intelligence.  T>et  uh  show  a  determination  to  ei^oy  liberty  and  fWwdoB 
while  wo  live,  and  not  suffer  hypocritical  friends,  who  seek  our  ruin,  to  wheedlt 
and  cf\}olo  us." 

X  It  was  referred  by  CongroBH,  together  with  an  accompanying  letter 
Trumbull,  to  the  Marino  Committee,  for  special  oonsideration. 
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another  important  letter  which  he  obtained,  that  was  ad- 
draaaed  by  General  Pigot  to  General  Burgoyne.  He  did  all 
in  his  power  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  such  persons,  as, 
though  disaffected  to  the  American  cause,  had  not  yet  by  any 
overt  and  highly  offensive  acts,  taken  ground  against  it — 
issuing  at  one  time  a  Proclamation  for  this  purpose — ^in 
which,  on  certain  conditions,  he  assured  them  of  pardon  for 
thdr  treasonable  course,  and  adoption  into  the  sympathy  and 
protection  of  the  State. 

While  thus  active  and  humane,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his 
treatment  of  captives  from  the  British  army,  and  kind  to- 
wards those  of  his  own  countrymen  whose  mistaken  views  of 
loyalty  caused  them  to  swerve  from  duty — Trumbull  never 
foigot  that  soldier  of  Connecticut — or  indeed  of  any  other 
State — who  happened  to  be  within  his  reach — whose  sick  or 
necessitous  condition  required  attention.  Send  the  sick — 
thoae  who  by  reason  of  malady  are  incapable  of  further 
service — send  them  home,  that  they  may  be  cured — was  often 
the  burden  of  his  communications  to  officers  commanding  the 
Connecticut  troops — ^as  well  this  year  as  in  1776,  to  Schuyler 
at  the  North,  and  to  Washington  at  New  York — and  he  pro- 
vided, as  usual,  medicines,  hospital  stores,  and  physicians,  for 
the  tent,  the  barrack,  or  the  chamber  of  sickness.  And  for 
the  fSaonilies  too  in  Connecticut  of  indigent  soldiers,  he  not 
only  looked  to  the  enforcement  of  all  the  laws  providing  for 
their  support  by  towns — but  himself  often  personally  super- 
intended their  relief.  Applications  for  aid  were  frequently 
before  him — ^and  before  himself  and  Council — as  well  as 
before  the  General  Assembly — ^and  his  ear  was  ever  open  to 
them  all,  "gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge."* 

It  is  another  feature  of  his  care  for  soldiers,  that  he  was 
ever  particular  that  such  portion  of  them  fix)m  Connecticut — 
in  the  militia — as  consisted  of  husbandmen — should  in  the 
seasons  of  tillage  be  returned,  if  possible,  to  their  homes,  to 

*  The  «aM  of  Mary  Vose,  for  example — that  remarkable  woman  in  ColcheBtor, 
wUb  of  Henry-  Vote,  a  soldier,  and  mother  of  three  children  at  a  birth— named 
Mm  Hanooek,  George  Washington,  and  Charles  Lee— whose  necessities,  upon 
her  ipplication,  Trombnll  at  once  relieved  by  an  order  on  the  Selectmen  of  the 
town  in  whidi  she  resided— is  a  good  illustration  of  his  prompt  benevolence  in 
this  ngud. 
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SOW  and  reap  their  crops-— that  so  neither  their  own  interests 
should  suffer  by  their  absence  in  service-— or  the  State  be  pre- 
vented from  accumulating  the  stores  necessary  not  only  for 
the  supply  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  for  the  armies  also  of 
the  American  Union.*  It  was  excellent  management  on  the 
part  of  Trumbull,  thus  to  rotate  labor  on  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture and  on  the  field  of  war — necessary,  because  the  one  pro- 
vided for  the  other — ^prudent^  because  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  send  the  shipping  of  the  State  abroad 
in  search  for  provisions,  and  exposed,  in  consequence,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  capture  by  the  enemy — and  wise,  because 
the  soldier-husbandmen  of  the  militia — ^feeling  that  their 
home  interests  were  not  to  suffer — ^were  encouraged  thereby 
to  quicken  their  own  exertions,  and  to  render  them  cheer- 
fully, when  called  temporarily  to  the  field  of  war. 

*  "  I  shall  wish  our  militia  to  continue  in  actual  aerrioe  aa  long  ■■  It  la  a]»»- 
lutoly  necessary  ^'— was,  to  illustrate,  his  language  to  Oen.  Oliver  Woloott  ad  Nav 
York,  in  August,  1776—**  but  aa  the  drcomstanoea  of  the  ooontiy,  and  of  tlM 
men  in  service,  require  as  speedy  a  return  aa  possible,  yonwiU  repreaent  tha  aama 
to  the  General,  and  procure  their  release  in  whole  or  in  part  aa  ■con  aa  maj  ba. 
If  a  part  only  should  be  dismissed,  it  wiU  be  prudent  to  aeleot  aaeh  at  ara  turn' 
ers,  whose  country  business  most  suffers  by  their  abaanoa."— '*I  tmat  that  tlia 
militia  from  this  State,^'  was  his  language  agdn  In  Angnst  to  hla  aon  Joaeph  ■ 
**  may  be  soon  dismissed.  They  are  of  our  anbataatial  flffmeit,  who  will  anftr 
at  home  during  their  abeenoe." 


CHAPTER    XXX. 
1777. 

Tb^mb'Ox.l  and  finance.  Large  sums  of  xncnev-  pass  through  his  hands. 
The  depreciation  of  the  Continental  currency.  His  cour<>e  on  t:.i3 
■ul^ect.  His  views  remarlcably  sound.  "Fay  as  we  go,"  his  fiuinoial 
aphoriaxn.  His  opinion  of  a  foreign  loan  to  sinlc  the  bills  in  circal-ition 
The  corretpondenoe  and  friendship  between  himself  and  Jobn  '.)-.- rk. 
Baron  Van  der  Capellan,  of  Holland.  Sketch  of  this  patriotic  no''  >- 
man.  Trumbull  addresses  him  a  long  and  able  letter.  He  c'.os'.'.i  the 
jear  by  proclaiming  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving.  Other  Irocl:ima- 
tiona  in  this  connection.  The  title  of  "His  Ezcxllxnct"  for  ti.e  ilrut 
time  conferred  thia  year  upon  the  Governor. 

We  Have  looked  at  Trumbull  now  in  all  liis  strictly  mili- 
tary connections  with  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  the  year 
1777 — ^north,  south,  east,  and  west,  both  within  and  without 
Connecticut — upon  the  land,  and  on  the  sea.  We  have  yet, 
however,  ere  we  close  our  review  of  his  life  and  services  for 
the  year,  to  look  at  him  in  some  other  departments  of  eftbrt. 

And  first,  briefly,-  in  that  of  finance — in  his  relations  to 
that  sinew  of  war — money.  Here,  as  in  previous  years,  he 
had  much  duty  to  perform.  Large  sums  passed  through  his 
hands  in  payments  for  the  public  service,  both  from  the 
Treasury  of  Connecticut,  and  from  Congress.* 

But  the  matter  in  this  department  which  gave  him  the 
most  anxiety,  was  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  cur- 
rency— a  depreciation,  which,  commencing  in  1776 — with 
the  fresh  issue  by  Congress  of  ten  millions  of  paper  money, 
in  addition  to  nine  millions  the  previous  year — and  aided 
materially,  in  New  England,  by  the  large  influx  of  cash  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  of  prizes — went  on  increasing  to  such  an 
extent,  as  that,  in  July  1777,  a  Convention  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  together  with  New  York,  became  necessary  on 
the  subject^  and  was  held  at  Springfield — Roger  Sherman, 

*  At  flrom  GongreM,  in  one  inatanoe,  over  thirty  thonsand  dollars  for  the  Lights 
hone  of  Gonneetieot— and  agun  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  naval  agent  Shaw— 
■kl  so  on  in  nnmorona  other  oesee. 
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Samuel  Iluntington,  and  Titus  Hosmer,  from  Connecticut^ 
being  commissioned  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose — ^to  at- 
tend, and  take  the  currency  into  consideration,  and  contrive 
for  its  amelioration.  But  no  action  by  this  Body  seems  to 
have  been  of  any  avail  in  checking  the  downward  course  of 
the  public  Bills  of  Credit. 

Connecticut,  with  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  tried  the 
remedy  of  excluding  from  its  own  trade  and  commerce  all 
paper  money  save  that  emitted  by  itself,  or  by  the  United 
States — but  this  did  not  avail.  Governor  Trumbull  also,  by 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly,  specially  instructed  the 
Connecticut  Delegates  in  Congress,  to  move  that  Body  for  a 
recommendation  to  each  State  to  draw  in  and  sink  all  its  own 
outstanding  bills,  save  those  for  sums  less  than  one  dollar, 
and  to  tax  its  inhabitants  in  amounts — ^to  be  proportioned  by 
Congress — that  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  annual 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  sink  a  portion  of  the  Continental 
Bills.  But  Congress  was  unable  to  enforce  any  such  recom- 
mendation. And  so,  spite  of  all  the  patriotic  emblems,  es- 
cutcheons, and  mottoes,  on  the  paper  money  of  the  nation — 
spite  of  all  laws  which  attempted  by  constraint,  to  fix  a  value 
upon  it — to  put  "the  stamp  of  reality  on  a  fiction,"  and  com- 
pel the  people  "to  receive  as  substance  a  mere  shadow" — 
spite  of  all — the  depreciation  of  this  money  rapidly  increased 
with  each  new  emission,  until,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  few 
years — million  following  million  in  quick  succession — its  ex- 
changeable rate  lessened  soon  to  forty  for  one  of  specie — and 
last  to  the  agio  of  five  hundred,  and  then  one  thousand,  for 
one — when  it  ceased  to  circulate. 

Trumbull  looked  upon  all  this  with  feelings  of  regret  and 
mortification,  and  did  everj'thing  within  his  power  to  coun- 
teract a  result  so  deplorable.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  a 
currency  were  remarkably  sound.  He  understood  it  as  a 
practical  question,  and  wished  it  to  be  supported  by  a  sub- 
stantial, underlying  basis  of  value,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  more  fully  hereafter.  He  was  anxious  that  the  pub- 
lic credit  should  be  in  every  particular  fully  sustained,  and 
to  sustain  it,  he  desired — as  his  instructions,  this  year,  to  the 
Connecticut  Delegates  in  Congress,  im]X)rt — that  outstanding 
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bills  should  be  sunk,  and  new  war  expenses  liquidated  by 
new  taxes. 

"flay  08  we  go^^ — was  with  him  a  financial  aphorism. 
Each  emission  of  bills  by  the  State  he  governed,  was — upon 
his  own  instigation,  as  well  as  from  the  inclination  of  its 
Legislature — provided  for  by  anticipatory  funds.  It  is  a  fact 
that — had  his  own  wishes  and  advice,  as  regards  the  public 
expenses,  been  followed — the  people  of  his  day — though  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  bear  indeed  a  heavy  burden — 
would  yet  have  been  freed  from  a  wretched  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  from  iniquitous  tender  laws  that  operated  uix)n 
them  with  the  harshness  of  despotism.  They  would  have 
been  spared  the  hard  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  government,  for  two  entire  years,  with  but  only  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  specie* — would  have  been  spared  the 
mortification  of  seeing  "a  whole  wagon-load  of  money" — as 
a  Member  of  Congress  expressed  it  in  debate  at  the  time — 
"paid  for  with  a  quire  of  paper" — and  worse  still,  of  seeing 
at  last  barbers'  shops  papered,  in  jest,  with  their  worthless 
billS|  and  sailors,  who  received  them  in  pay,  fabricating  out 
of  them  suits  of  clothes,  and  "with  characteristic  light-heart- 
edness,  parading  the  streets  in  that  decayed  finery,  which,  in 
its  better  days,  had  cost  thousands  of  dollars." 

There  was  at  last,  in  the  year  on  which  we  dwell,  in  Trum- 
buirs  view,  but  one  course  left  to  be  pursued  for  remedying 
the  public  grievances  from  a  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
This  was  by  a  foreign  loan — ^to  be  applied — not  in  any  way 
to  sustain  that  system  of  tender  laws  which  so  enabled  un- 
principled debtors  to  pay  their  debts  at  enormous  discounts, 
and  so  operated  to  the  ruin  of  confiding  patriots,  as  that  even 
Congress  itself,  after  having  once  recommended  their  passage, 
earnestly  besought  the  States  for  their  repeal — nor  to  be  ap- 
plied by  way  of  interest  to  a  tribe  of  speculating  money- 
lenders, who  were  intriguing  to  procure  it  for  their  own 
pockets — ^but  to  be  sacredly  used  for  reducing  the  quantity  of 
bills  in  circulation. 

*The  jMVi  1778  and  1779.  The  aggregate  of  gold  and  silver  reoelved  into  the 
TvMinry  for  the  jtiu  1778,  was  $78,666— -that  for  the  year  1779,  waa  $78,000— 
fai  aU  $1M,686 — an  amount  which,  in  gold,  would  weigh  seven  hundred  pounds, 
nd  ml^it,  aa  itated  in  the  text,  be  pat  into  a  wheelbarrow. 
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On  this  point  we  have  his  views  as  expressed  by  himself— 
and  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  foreign  loan  of 
two  millions  sterling  was  proposed — and  npon  thifl|  Septem- 
ber twenty-first,  he  wrote  the  Connecticut  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress, in  terms  of  approbation,  and  counselled  its  direct  ap- 
plication towards  sinking  the  Continental  Bills.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  warmly  interposed  his  influence  against  any 
application  of  it  towards  making  good  an  interest  in  specie  to 
the  lenders  of  bills — because,  he  wrote,  "some  of  these  lend- 
ers have  principally  contributed  to  sink  the  credit  of  these 
Bills,  and  with  the  tribe  of  speculators,  your  future  lenders 
are  yet  exerting  themselves  in  the  same  laudable  purpose. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  where  can  be  the  justice  of 
pledging  the  property  of  the  people  at  large  to  make  them 
good  an  interest  of  20  per  cent,  as  a  reward  for  doing  us  the 
greatest  injury  in  their  power,  and  where  the  policy  is  that 
of  sacrificing  the  honest,  undesigning,  and  industrious,  to  the 
crafty,  designing,  and  dishonest,  to  leeches  who  are  preying 
on  our  vitals,  and,  with  their  eyes  open,  are  destroying  iheix 
country  for  a  little  solid  gain  to  themselves  1 " 

Another  circumstance  to  be  specially  noted  in  the  life  of 
Trumbull  at  this  time,  is  his  correspondence  with  John  Derk, 
Baron  Van  dor  Capellan,  a  nobleman  of  Zwoll,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  OveryscU  in  Holland — whose  services  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  American  Liberty,  during  the  entire  struggle  for 
Independence,  deserve  to  be  warmly  remembered.  As  the 
friendship  between  himself  and  Trumbull  was  intimate,  the 
correspondence  between  them  active,  and  such  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  quote — ^a  few  words  here 
introducing  him  to  the  Eoader  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

He  was  a  man  conspicuous  for  his  abilities,  sound  jud^ 
ment,  and  unswerving  love  of  liberty.  His  uprightness — ao- 
coniing  to  the  testimony  of  cotemporary  writers  who  refer  to 
him — his  benevolence  and  piety,  and  the  purity  and  simpUo- 
ity  of  his  manners,  through  a  long  life,  "approached  the 
primitive  patterns  of  a  sublime  religion."  Though  hunadf 
by  birth  one  of  the  nobles  of  his  Province,  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  at  home  by  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 
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Upon  one  occasion  lie  went  so  fiir  in  their  support — ^in  an 
attempt  to  abolish  what  was  styled  'Hhe  servitude  or  dredg- 
ing days"  of  the  fanners  of  his  neighborhood — that  certain 
other  persons  of  his  own  rank  in  the  Province — who  eagerly 
sought  to  have  those  old  feudal  burdens  confirmed  which  he 
wished  to  remove — ^becoming  indignant  at  his  course,  thnist 
him  out  from  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Ovcrysell,  by  a 
decree  which  censured  him  for  sedition  and  slander,  and  de- 
manded from  him  an  humble  apology.  This  he  refust*d  to 
make — and  he  remained,  therefore,  excluded  from  his  seat 
for  four  years — "until  the  popular  voice  demanded  his  resto- 
ration in  a  manner  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  neglect.  His 
triumph  then  was  complete — ^and  it  took  place  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  United  States  over  the  resistance  of 
Great  Britain."  A  medal  was  struck  upon  the  occasion,  in 
honor  of  the  event,  and  distributed  among  his  friends — one 
of  which  was  presented  to  John  Adams* — then  in  Europe — 
with  whom  Capellan  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  all  of 
whose  efforts  for  the  recognition  in  Holland  of  American  In- 
dependence, he  warmly  aided. 

Soon  as  the  struggle  began  in  the  American  Colonies, 
Capellan  eagerly  espoused  their  cause,  and  frequent  reference 
is  made  to  his  active  services  in  their  behalf,  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  the  Eevolution.  When,  in  1775, 
the  King  of  England — in  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand — 
demanded  from  the  States-General  of  Holland  some  Scotch 
battalions  which  they  had  in  their  pay,  that  he  might  employ 
them  in  the  campaign  against  America — Capellan  gave  his 
opinion  in  the  Assembly  of  Overysell  pointedly  against  the 
proposition.  In  a  speech,  filled  with  patriotic  indignation, 
he  said — in  conclusion : — 

^  In  whftt  an  odious  light  must  this  unnatural  civil  war  appear  to  all 
Europe ;  a  war  in  which  even  sayages,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  newspaper 
infimnatioii,  refuse  to  engage :  more  odious  still  would  it  appear  for  a  peo- 
ple to  take  a  part  therein,  who  were  themselves  once  slaves,  bore  that 
hateful  name,  but  at  last  had  spirit  to  f)ght  themselves  fV^ee.  But  above 
an  it  must  appear  superlatively  detestable  to  me,  who  think  the  Ameri- 

*  It  is  now  in  the  posACfwion  of  one  of  his  grandsons. 
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cans  worthy  of  cTciy  man^s  esteem,  and  look  on  them  as  a  brmre  people, 
defending  in  a  becoming:,  manly,  and  religious  manner  those  rights  which 
as  men  they  derive  from  God,  not  from  the  legislature  of  Great  Britafak 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  will,  I  hope,  scrre  as  an  example  to  ererj  na- 
tion deprived  by  any  means  of  its  privileges,  yet  fortunate  enough  in 
buing  able  to  make  similar  efforts  towards  retaining  or  regaining  them." 

These  admirable  sentiments  were  acted  out  by  Baron  Ca- 
pcllan  in  all  his  subsequent  relations  with  America.  "The 
sedatoness  of  his  mind,"  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  "quali- 
fied hiiu  for  the  patriot,  and  the  friend  of  a  young  and  grow- 
ing country,  whose  manufactures  had  been  checked,  her  com- 
merce cramped,  and  liberties  curtailed;  and  in  no  instance 
did  he  ever  deviate  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution." 
He  predisi>osed  many  of  his  countrymen  to  unite  cordially 
with  the  Americans.  He  urged  that  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce  should  be  entered  into  with  them,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  an  American  Minister  at  the  Hague  to  negotiate 
on  the  subject — and  when  the  negotiations  commenced,  sus- 
tained them  with  all  the  weight  of  his  ability  and  influence. 
The  partialities  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  his  &mily,  and  the 
Court  connections,  were  altogether  British.  Capellan  took 
sides  with  the  merchants,  and  burgomasters,  and  pensioners 
of  Holhind,  dcH:ide<lly  against  them,  and  had  the  satis&ction 
at  last  of  seeding  his  own  views  prevail. 

Nor  did  lie  confine  himself  to  words  alone  in  behalf  of 
America.  He  displayed  a  noble  activity  in  procuring  loans 
in  Holland  for  her  service — going  around  in  person  to  urge 
subscriptions,  and  subscribing  himself — in  one  instanoe, 
twenty  thousand  livres.  He  caught  up  and  answered  all  re- 
ports disparaging  to  America.  He  sent  over  frequently  to 
this  country  for  aeeounts  of  its  resources,  abilities,  and  prog- 
ress in  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  communicated  with  Con- 
gress,  and  with  several  leading  patriots — but  more  than  all 
with  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  for  whose  judgment 
he  entertained  a  j^rofound  respect.* 

*WcU  doQA  Mrt«.  Warron,  in  her  UiHtoiy,  remark,  that  "a  more  oompeCMt| 
and  judicious  corroBi>ondt'nt  ho  could  not  havo  selcctod"  than  Tmmbnll— **  i 
merit*  aa  a  mun,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian,**  she  adds,  "cannot  be  too  higUj 
predated.*' 
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Such  was  the  man  to  whom,  June  twenty-seventh  1777, 
Trumbull  addressed  a  long  and  able  letter — the  first  of  his 
eommanications  in  this  quarter  with  which  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  meet  In  it  he  readers  thanks  to  Capellan  for  his 
generous  sympathy  with  the  American  cause — reviews  for 
his  information  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  War — and 
eloquently  defends  his  country  from  the  charge,  then  current 
in  Europe,  of  wantonly  aiming  to  shake  off  its  subjec^tion  to 
the  British  crown.* 

"  It  wma  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  says  at  the  outset,  "  we  were 
informed  that  the  States  of  Holland  refused  to  send  their  troops  to  Great 
Britain  to  be  used  in  extending  the  dominion  of  tyranny  over  these 
StatMi  and  effacing  ahnost  the  only  traces  of  liberty  which  remain  in  our 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  gratitude  we 
M  for  the  generous  part  you,  Sir,  was  pleased  to  take  in  that  matter, 
worthy  of  a  senator  from  a  free  State,  and  a  candid  and  impartial  friend 
of  Liberty  and  humanity.** 

After  glancing  now  at  the  War,  and  tracing  its  progress 
down  to  the  date  of  his  letter,  Trumbull  thus  concludes : — 

**  I  am  not  insensible  that  we  have  been  from  time  to  time  charged 
with  uming  fit>m  the  first  to  shake  off  our  subjection  to  the  British 
Orowii,  and  to  establish  our  independency.  Let  those  who  impute  this 
dciign  to  us  show  how  it  could  promote  our  interest,  our  liberty  being 
safe  and  ioTaluable,  to  exchange  the  happiness  of  fr'ee  subjects  of  free 
States  for  a  hazardous  contest  in  arms  with  one  of  the  most  formidable 
powers  of  Europe.  Let  them  show  if  they  can  that  we  have  taken  any 
one  step  indicating  such  design  before  they  wantonly  attacked  us, 
cither  by  engaging  foreign  assistance  and  support,  or  by  any  military 
prepsntion  at  home.  Let  them  render  it  probable  that  thirteen  uncon- 
noeted  Colonies,  without  generals,  soldiers,  arms,  military  stores,  ships- 
Q^wiar,  or  even  an  armed  vessel,  with  a  sea-coast  of  fifteen  hundred 
nules  extent,  or  even  any  measures  taken  to  supply  these  defects,  should 
Bsditate  a  War  with  the  first  maritime  Power  of  Europe.  Till  this  can 
be  shown,  we  trust  we  haye  a  right  to  have  credit  given  to  our  solemn 
deefaurstion  that  we  never  wished  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  our  just 
and  constitutional  subjection  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  no 


*llr.  Erkelans,  a  foreigner,  appeared  at  times  before  the  Govemor  and  Conn- 
eO  to  eonsolt  with  them  upon  the  matter  of  addressing  Capellan.  He  was  doabt- 
Imm  employed  by  the  Ooyemor  both  as  a  translator,  and  as  an  amannonsis  to 
write  in  the  Dutch  langoage  occasionally,  as  we  find  seycral  letters  in  his  hand- 
writing among  the  Papers  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
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small  infraction  of  our  rightR,  nothing  but  extreme  necessify  oooM  hafe 
oompolled  us  to  have  renounced  our  connection  with  Qreat  Britain,  under 
which  we  and  our  Fathers  have  so  long  been  contented  and  bappj. 

"  From  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain  we  have  not  experienced  their 
boasted  candor,  and  impartiality,  and  clemency.  We  appeal  from  their 
injustice  to  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  and  to  the  candid  censure 
of  the  impartial  world.  In  you,  Sir,  and  in  your  wise  and  generous  sen- 
timents, we  f)nd  the  justice,  the  sincerity  and  rectitude  of  our  measorei 
entitled  us  to  hope  for.  We  may  justly  flatter  ourselves  that  no  frue 
State  will  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  its  own  glory  and  interest  as  to 
lend  their  aid  to  exterminate  liberty  from  the  wilds  of  America.  Might 
they  not  rather  be  expected  to  assist  in  preserving  what  liberty  remaiDS 
upon  earth  from  falling  a  sacriflce  to  the  encroachments  and  avidity  of 
tyrants,  lest  liberty  itself  should  be  banished  or  forced  from  among  men, 
and  universal  tyranny,  with  its  attendant  calamities  and  miseries,  over^ 
whelm  the  whole  human  race.  But  I  desist  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
send  you  a  history.  I  would  only  thank  you  for  your  favorable  senti- 
ments of  us,  and  request  a  continuance  of  your  good  o£Bces  as  br  as  we 
shall  appear  to  you  to  deserve  them.** 

The  year  1777  was  opened  by  the  Governor,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  a  Proclamation  for  a  Fast.  It  was  closed  by  his 
Proclamation,  in  accordance  with  Resolutions  of  Congresa, 
for  a  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving — that  the  People — ^it  hav- 
ing pleased  Almighty  God,  "  in  his  abundant  mercy,"  not 
only  to  continue  to  them  "the  innumerable  bounties  of  his 
common  Providence,"  but  also  "to  crown  their  arms  with 
signal  success  " — might  "  with  one  heart,  and  one  voice,  ex- 
press the  grateful  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  consecrate 
themselves  to  their  Divine  Benefoctor." 

Between  these  two  Proclamations — ^in  October — he  issued 
another,  earnestly  exhorting  persons  of  all  ranks,  to  abstain 
from  injustice,  oppression,  and  every  vice,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  industr}',  economy,  and  every  moral  and  social  vir- 
tue— enjoining  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness  and  charity — to  alleviate  each  other's  burdens,  and 
lieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor — to  discountenance  " 
totilly  unworthy  of  any  public  office,  and  even  as  the  vilest 
pests  of  society,"  all  persons  who,  practicing  "  the  detestable 
vices"  of  monopoly  and  extortion,  withheld  the  conven- 
iences of  life,  or  demanded  exorbitant  prices  for  the  same — 
and  to  yield  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  laws 
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of  the  State — laws  whose  due  and  just  administration  he  at 
the  same  time  called  upon  all  Executive  Courts,  Ministers  of 
Jiistioe,  and  Informing  Officers,  to  "  use  their  utmost  influ- 
ence "  to  promote. 

Thus,  with  public  prayer  and  humiliation  to  begin  the 
year — with  public  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
religion,  justice,  charity,  and  economy,  to  continue  it — and 
with  public  prayer  again,  and  thanksgiving,  to  close  the 
year — ^thus  did  the  devout,  pure-miuded,  faithful  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  mingle  in  with  man^s  duties  to  himself,  man's 
duty  also  to  his  Maker.  Thus  earnestly  did  "  His  Excel- 
lency "*  prompt  his  people  to  seek  pardon  from  on  high  for 
the  errors  and  fisdlures  of  their  lives — by  penitence  and  purity 
to  stay  the  bolts  of  an  angry  heaven — by  industry  and  fru- 
gality to  nurse  the  means  of  self-defence — and  by  solemn 
gratitude  and  worship  to  conciliate  celestial  favor  and  bless- 
ing— ^that  so,  over  a  land  which  was  heaving  with  the  con- 
vulsions of  war,  God  might  pour  the  oil  of  peace,  and  make 
its  joy  and  happiness  triumphant. 

•"^£t  ExeeUeneyy  So,  in  May  of  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  by  Act  of  the 
Otnend  Assembly,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  was  to  be  styled  and  entitled. 

It  is  ft  singular  fact  that  Trumbull  objected  to  tills  title — strongly— 80on  utlcr 
it  was  bestowed — and  even  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the  Le^s- 
latore.  **An  Act  of  this  Assembly  made  and  passed  this  time  twelve  montli,*' 
lie  ssys  in  this  document — **  ordered  the  stile  of  Hi*  ExcelUncy  to  be  given  the 
Goreixior  of  this  State.  This  savouring  too  much  of  High  Titles,  and  not  beiie- 
fldal,  may  it  not  honorably  be  repealed  ?  It  passed  without  any  previourt  knowl- 
edge, expectation,  or  desire  [on  my  part.]  Asking  pardon  from  you  and  frr>iii  uiy 
SDOoesson,  I  do  sincerely  request  its  repeal.  It  is  Honor  and  Happiness  enough 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  of  my  own  Conscience,  and  of  my  Brethren.'* 

*'  High  sounding  Titles,"  he  says  elsewhere  in  the  same  Message — '*  intoxicate 
tibe  mind,  tM^efMro^  envy,  and  breed  disorders  in  a  commonwealth,  and  ought 
therafore  to  be  avoided.''  '^  The  true  grandeur  and  solid  glory  "  of  the  Consti- 
toCion  of  Connecticut,  he  insists — **  do  not  consist  in  high  Titles,  splendour, 
pomp,  and  magnificence,  nor  in  reverence  and  exterior  honor  paid  to  their  Gov- 
WMNTS  and  Balers,  but  in  the  rtal  and  tolid  advantages  derived  therefrom." 
The  Qovemor,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  failed  to  secure  the  repeal  he  dc- 
drad — and  the  title  remains  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

1778. 

Starvino  condition  of  the  Aznerican  Army  at  Valley  Forge.  Washington 
appeals  to  Trumbull  for  aid.  It  is  rendered.  Many  drorea  of  oatUe 
sent  on.  Gen.  Champion  particularly  active  in  the  matter.  The  vital 
relief  they  afforded  The  policy  of  Connecticut  in  regard  to  the  sap* 
ply  of  heef  for  the  army.  Some  of  its  legislation  on  this  subjeot  Its 
policy  and  laws  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  clothing.  The  paint  taken 
by  Trumbull  to  procure  materials  for  this  purpose,  and  the  patriotic 
industry  of  Connecticut  women  in  fabricating  them  into  garntiente. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1778  found  the  grand  American 
Army  starving  and  fainting  in  their  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge.  About  three  thousand  of  them,  according  to  a  field 
return,  were  unfit  fox  duty  by  reason  of  their  being  barefoot 
and  otherwise  naked.  Many  others,  for  the  same  reason, 
were  detained  in  hospitals,  or  crowded  into  farm^houooo 
"  our  sick  naked — our  well  naked — our  unfortunate  men  in 
captivity  naked  " — as  Washington  described  it  at  the  time. 
Warm  blankets  were  so  rare  as  to  be  deemed  a  luxury. 
Vegetables  were  scarcely  known  in  camp.  Many  of  the 
troops  were  utterly  destitute  of  meat  The  dead  in  unusual 
numbers  were  borne  to  their  graves.  Horses  too  were  dying 
for  want  of  forage.  The  department  of  the  Commissary  was 
wretchedly  defective,  and  that  of  the  Quarter  Master  without 
a  head.  "Our  difficulties  and  distresses,"  said  the  Com* 
mander-in-chief  again — "  are  such  as  wound  the  feelings  of 
humanity."  Such,  and  so  universal  and  violent,  are  the 
complaints  for  want  of  provisions,  represented  all  the  ocnn* 
manding  officers — that  famine,  in  all  probability,  will  break 
up  the  camp,  and  dissolve  the  army  I 

More  fear  was  felt  that  there  would  be  a  continued  failura 
in  the  article  of  flesh  than  in  any  other,  as  all  the  cattle  and 
sheep  around  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  were  exhausted. 
At  one  time  the  Commissary  reported  that  there  was  not  a 
single  hoof  in  camp  for  slaughter.  So  to  the  great  beef 
country — to  New  England — and  to  Connecticut  particularlji 
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Washington,  in  this  emergency,  turned  his  eyes.  Besides 
strongly  representing  to  the  Assistant  Commissary  in  this 
State  the  extremity  to  which  the  army  was  verging — "  as  a 
stimulus  to  greater  exertion,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall — 
"and  to  assure  himself  of  all  the  aid  w^hich  could  be  derived 
from  the  State  authorities,  he  addressed  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  whose  ardent 
cooperation  in  the  public  service  he  had  so  often  experienced, 
and  to  whom,  after  stating  the  past  and  present  dangerous 
oonditioQ  of  the  army,  he  added  "  as  follows : — 

"  WhAt  18  still  more  distressing,  I  am  assured  by  Colonel  BlainCf  depu- 
ty purchasing  commissary  for  the  middle  district,  comprehending  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  that  they  are  nearly 
eihausted,  and  the  most  vigorous  and  active  exertions  on  his  part  will 
not  procure  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  army  during  this  month, 
if  so  long.  This  being  the  case,  and  as  any  relief  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  more  southern  States  will  be  but  partial,  trifling,  and  of  a  day, 
m  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  eastward,  and  lay  our  account  of  support 
fitMD  thence.  Without  it,  we  cannot  but  disband.  I  must,  therefore, 
Sr,  entreat  you  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  and  by  that  zeal  which  has 
eminently  distinguished  your  character  in  the  present  arduous  struggle, 
to  give  every  countenance  to  the  person  or  persons  employed  in  the  pur- 
chasing line  in  your  State,  and  to  urge  them  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  ibrward  supplies  of  cattle  from  time  to  time,  and  thereby  prevent  such 
a  melancholy  and  alarming  catastrophe.^' 

Governor  Trumbull  at  once  assembled  his  Council,  and  laid 
before  them  the  communication  from  General  Washington. 
The  picture  of  destitution  at  Valley  Forge  which  it  pre- 
KDted — ^its  agonizing  account  of  disease,  of  famine,  and  of 
woe,  among  those  who  were  banded  to  fight  the  American 
battle  for  freedom,  and  upon  whom  the  whole  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  country  solely  rested — ^this,  together  with 
the  earnest,  almost  rending  appeal  which  the  Commander-in- 
chief  made  for  help — ^help,  without  which,  he  said,  all  is  lost, 
the  army  "witi5<  disband^^ — ^^drew  tears^^'*  reports  Gordon  the 
historian,  ^^from  the  eyes  of  those  who  heard  the  letter  ready 
Laudable  sensibility  I  Tears  indeed  of  true  and  fervent 
patriotism! 

And  out  upon  those  tears  glided  at  once  resolution  and 
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dispatch.  The  Council  sent  immediately  for  Colonel  Henij 
Champion  of  Colchester — a  gentleman  who,  but  a  few  days 
before — in  anticipation  that  the  quantity  of  salted  provisions 
laid  up  in  Connecticut  for  the  Continental  servioe  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  probable  demands  and  necessities  of  the 
army — had  been  specially  appointed  by  them  "  to  procure  aU 
the  live  fat  cattle  "  in  the  State  "  for  said  use  " — he  being,  as 
their  Records  say,  "of  great  judgment,  capacity,  and  experi- 
ence in  Siiid  business,  of  most  unexceptionable  honesty  and 
integrity,  and  of  universal  acquaintance  and  ability  to  pro- 
mote the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  skill  in  purchasing."  He 
was  a  gentleman  too  whose  appointment  to  this  end,  but  a 
few  days  only  afler  it  was  made,  had  been  particularly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  American  Congress — a  Body  which  at  the  same 
time  expressed  its  own  high  approbation  "  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Safety  of  Connecticut"  in 
making  it,  its  approbation  also  "  of  the  other  measures  for 
providing  public  stores  and  provisions"  which  these  State 
Authorities  had  taken,  and  its  own  dependence  upon  said 
Authorities  thereafter  for  "their  constant  attention  to  this 
important  subject." 

Colonel  Champion  repaired  to  Lebanon.  He  met  the 
Governor.  He  met  the  Council.  He  talked  with  each  and 
all.  Consultation  was  brief.  Their  request  was  in  harmony 
with  the  promptings  of  his  own  spirit.  He  returned  to  his 
mansion  in  the  Westchester  Socictv  of  Colchester — there 
where,  upon  many  hills  and  beautiful  slopes,  he  had  fat  cattle 
and  numerous  finely  cultivated  acres  of  his  own.  He  took 
from  his  own  herd  all  that  he  could  possibly  spare.  They 
were  the  first  contribution  to  the  drove  destined  for  Valley 
Forge.  Others  c^ime  in  from  his  neighbors,  and  from  adjoin- 
ing towns.  The  stirring  missives  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
urging  contributions,  flew  in  every  direction.  And  so,  most 
speedily,  out  from  the  gateway  of  Commissary  Champion — 
in  the  piercing  cold  of  winter — his  drove  was  started — on, 
three  hundred  miles  and  more,  for  the  far-distant  camp  of 
Washington — to  l>e  augmented,  it  was  hoped,  each  mile 
almost  of  its  progn.\ss  through  the  already  far-famed  "iV^ 
vision  State  "  of  old  Connecticut. 
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Not  was  thiB  hope  without  its  fulfillment  The  drove  had 
no  sooner  reached  Hartford — a  town  at  this  time  noted  for 
the  many  cattle  that,  from  spring  to  the  late  fall,  grazed  upon 
the  luxuriant  herbage  of  its  extensive  meadows,  and  in  win- 
ter fed  from  the  bams  and  sheds  of  adjoining  wealthy  pro- 
prietors, or  fix)m  warm  shelters  around  their  large,  cone- 
shaped  stacks  of  hay* — ^than  it  was  swelled  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred.  Thus  replenished,  it  started  for  the  North 
Biver — ^new  stock,  at  intervals,  being  woven  into  its  long 
procession,  as  amid  the  cheering  on  of  drivers,  over  hill  and 
valley  it  wound  along — until,  having  crossed  the  Hudson, 
probably  at  King's  Ferry — and  passed  through  Upper  Jer- 
aey,  and  over  the  Delaware — ^the  lowings  of  the  bullocks  and 
&tted  steer  were  heard  at  last  reverberating  through  the 
forest,  there  where,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  the 
despairing  hearts  of  more  than  ten  thousand  famished  Amer- 
ican soldiers — ^hutted  in  the  wild  inclement  woods,  and  in 
the  very  face  almost  of  a  most  formidable,  well-fed,  well- 
dad,  and  ever-menacing  foe — started  and  rejoiced  at  the  wel- 
come sounds — and  poured  themselves  forth  in  most  fervent 
thanksgivings  to  that  Great  Benefiictor  whose  are  "  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills."t 

The  vital  service  thus  rendered  by  Governor  Trumbull 
and  Commissary  Champion  to  the  American  Army,  in  its 
perilous  extremity,  was  followed  up  by  them,  most  assidu- 
ously, until  the  crisis  was  past.  One  warrant  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  Congress  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars— drawn 
in  favor  of  the  Gt)vemor  and  Council,  for  the  purchase  of 
provisions — and  then  a  second  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars — "  to  be  transmitted,"  as  it  was  expressed,  "  to  Henry 

*  De  Warville,  in  his  Trayels  in  the  United  States,  speaks  of  the  **  vast  mead- 
ows **  at  ILutford,  that  still,  in  1788,  were  *^  covered  with  cattle  of  an  enormous 
rfn,*'  wMofa,  he  remarks,  **  ftirmsh  ^e  market  of  New  York,  and  even  of  Phil- 
adelphia." 

fHon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  great-grandson  of  the  Com- 
mlasaTy,  infbrms  ns  that  Col.  Champion,  and  his  son  Colonel  Epaphroditns,  ac- 
'  oompailed  the  eatde  qnite  on  to  Valley  Forge--and  that  in  passing  the  North 
^vvr,  the  Commissary  hims^  planged  into  the  water  on  horseback,  and  trolled 
the  drove  across.  Col.  Epaphroditas  Champion  said,  that  five  days  after  the 
'wAftl  of  the  cattle  so  closely  had  they  been  devoured  by  the  fkmished  sol- 
.  dtten— (hat  *^f9u  might  haw  matU  a  kntfe  out  of  wwy  hotu  I " 
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Champion,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  cattle  in  Con- 
necticut " — facilitated  their  labor.  And  so  drove  after  drove 
of  fat  cattle,  besides  that  just  mentioned,  were  sent  on  to 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Mar- 
shall, that  at  this  time  the  army  was  "furnished  abundantly'* 
from  the  State  in  question. 

Fortunately  these  droves — spite  of  extreme  exposure  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  to  capture  by  the  enemy — all 
reached  their  destination  in  safety,  save  one.  This  one,  as  it 
happened — consisting  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  head — ^whea 
within  only  twelve  miles  of  the  American  encampment,  was 
met  by  a  disaffected  inhabitant  of  that  region,  who — ^passing 
himself  off  on  its  conductors,  it  is  said,  as  an  American 
Commissary — persuaded  them  to  billet  the  drove  at  a  neigh- 
boring farm,  whose  owner  was  also  a  tory,  and  then  gave 
immediate  notice  of  the  fact  to  Lord  Howe.  The  informa- 
tion was  at  once  turned  to  account.  A  party  of  British 
Lighthorse  galloped  to  the  farm,  seized  the  cattle,  and  drove 
them  into  Philadelphia,  where  they  served  to  feed  the  British 
General  and  his  troops.  But  the  loss  was  not  particularly 
felt  by  the  American  Army,  for  at  this  time,  early  in  March, 
their  supplies — thanks  to  the  activity  of  Trumbull  and 
Champion — and  of  Clinton  and  Livingston  also,  the  patriotic 
Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey — were  quite 
abundant.  Famine  had  withdrawn  her  ghastly  visage. 
Plenty  reigned — and  reigned,  we  think  it  will  be  conceded, 
more  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Governor  Trumbull 
and  Connecticut  at  this  time,  than  of  any  other  Governor  or 
State  in  the  Union — for  the  region  nearest  the  seat  of  war 
was  just  then,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  quite  exhausted 
of  supplies. 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had  no  cattle  to  spare,  or  at 
least  that  could  be  reached — Maryland  none — ^New  Jersey 
hardly  any — New  York  but  few.  Connecticut  had — and  by 
a  remarkable  act  of  her  General  Assembly — which  Trumbull 
was  active  to  see  steadily  enforced — she  rendered  her  own 
supply  of  beeves  greater  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 
For  early  in  the  year — ^in  February — she  ordained,  that  inas- 
much as  the  transportation,  from  place  to  place,  of  the  pri- 
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Tale  property  of  individuals,  had  then  "  greatly  incTeased, 
and  gave  employment  to  so  large  a  number  of  oxen  as  was 
Hkelj  to  lessen  the  business  of  agriculture,  particularly  the 
raising  of  grain  and  provisions,  and  shorten  Oie  supply  of  beef 
fir  the  use  of  the  army^^ — therefore,  save  in  a  few  excepted 
instances,  which  the  Act  specifies,  no  more  than  "  one  pair 
of  oxen  "  should  be  employed  in  such  transportation.  The 
penalty  for  employing  more  was  to  be  the  forfeiture  of  all 
oxen  beyond  one  pair,  and  of  all  the  property  thus  trans- 
ported. And  every  Grand  Juror,  Constable,  and  Freeholder 
in  the  State  was  specially  empowered  to  carry  this  law  into 
eflfect.  What  an  example  this  of  the  sulK>rdination  of  im- 
portant private  interests  to  the  public  good !  It  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  Connecticut  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  War. 

And  about  the  same  time  that  this  law  to  promote  the 
abnndant  supply  of  meat  for  the  Revolutionary  Troops  was 
enacted  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  it  passed  another  act 
to  promote  the  abundant  supply  of  clothing,  as  it  had  done 
in  previous  years  of  the  war.  With  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act— one  which  had  at  first  originated  from  a  statement  and 
veoommendation  made  by  the  Governor  himself,  and  by  his 
Council— with  its  enforcement  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
existing  emergency  at  Valley  Forge,  but  in  reference  also  to 
the  comfort  of  the  troops  during  the  entire  year,  his  Excel- 
lency had  much  to  do.  It  made  each  town  in  the  State — 
dirough  the  agency  either  of  its  Selectmen,  or  of  a  Commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose — responsible  for  the  pro- 
carement,  for  each  officer  and  soldier  of  the  quota  of  each 
town,  of  one  hunting  shirt  or  frock,  two  linen  shirts,  two 
pair  of  linen  overalls,  one  pair  of  stockings,  and  two  pairs 
of  good  shoes,  besides  a  certain  number  of  blankets.  All 
of  this  clothing,  if  not  provided  in  the  manner  required,  was 
to  be  taken  by  impressments — warrants  for  which,  if  neces- 
aaiy,  the  Committees  of  the  towns  were  empowered  to  grant. 

Here  now  was  a  law,  which,  carried  fully  into  effect,  would 
have  furnished  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  that  could  have  been  required  from  Connecticut 
It  may,  perhaps,  have  had  this  result     But  neither  Trum- 
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bull  or  his  Council  were  content  to  depend  upon  it  solely. 
So  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offered,  the  Governor 
would  procure  cloth  from  other  quarters,  and  cause  it  to  be 
made  up  into  garments. 

A  French  ship,  for  instance — the  Lyon,  Captain  Michel — 
came  into  the  port  of  New  London,  in  March,  laden  with  a  val- 
uable assortment  of  goods.  Buy  woolen  cloths — spend  three 
thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose,  if  you  judge  it  best — ^buy 
linen  also,  suitable  for  officers*  shirts,  and  have  it  made  up,  and 
send  on  the  clothing  to  the  officers — were  his  directions  to 
Major  John  Bigelow,  whom  he  had  specially  appointed  at 
this  time  to  superintend  the  &brication  of  garments.  Send 
on  cloths  and  trimmings  to  Connecticut,  was  his  request  in 
March  to  Otis  and  Andrews,  deputy  clothiers  in  Boston 
for  the  Continental  Army,  and  we  will  have  them  made  up 
here. 

The  cloth  and  the  trimmings  came.  Materials  also  came 
from  the  Lyon,  and  from  other  quarters.  And — just  as  for 
many  a  livelong  day  in  other  years — ^they  kept  hundreds  of 
the  daughters  of  Connecticut  busy  with  Hie  needle — ^maidens 
and  matrons  too,  whose  thoughts,  as  they  plied  their  work, 
doubtless  often  turned,  with  deepest  solicitude,  to  the  tented 
camp,  or  bristling  fortress— perhaps  to  battalions  "burning 
with  high  hope,"  and  bounding  with  victory — ^but  more 
likely,  in  view  of  the  gloomy  outset  and  intense  anxieties 
of  the  year  on  which  we  dwell,  to  the  stinted  fare,  or  fiunine, 
or  sickness,  or  cold,  and  nakedness  of  the  suffering  soldier-^ 
or  to  his  death-doom,  perchance,  upon  the  blood-stained  bat- 
tle field. 
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1778. 

Campaign  of  1778 — its  plans  and  achievements.  Trumbull  as  con- 
nected with  them.  The  troops  to  he  raised.  Difficulties  in  the  way 
of  enlistment.  He  sends  two  thousand  troops  to  Feekskill.  Upon  a 
call  trom  Congress,  he  aids  in  perfecting  the  defences  of  the  North 
Biver.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  fieet  under  D'Estaign.  bringing 
aid  to  America,  he  prepares  diligently  for  cooperation.  He  issues  stir 
Ting  Proclamations  for  raising  troops  to  support  Gen.  Sullivan  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  soldiers  and  supplies  he  sent.  Failure  of  the  attempt  to 
expel  the  British  from  Newport.  His  son.  Col.  John  Trumbull,  in  the 
battles  there.  He  sends  his  father  an  account  of  them,  and  a  map  of 
the  battle  grounds.  A  graphic  description  by  the  son  of  his  own  ex- 
perience at  the  time  The  movements  of  the  enemy  become  myste- 
rious American  movements  in  consequence,  and  the  participation 
Trumbull  had  in  them.  Gen.  Gates,  with  a  large  force,  encamps  at 
fiartford.  A  public  dinner  is  given  him  by  the  Governor  and  General 
Assembly.  The  Governor  present.  Description  of  the  entertainment. 
The  problem  of  the  British  plan  solved,  and  the  American  troops  go 
into  winter  quarters. 

From  the  view  taken  in  our  last  Chapter  of  the  labors  of 
Trumbull  in  the  department  of  supplies  for  the  present 
year — to  which  we  have  been  led,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  crisis  of  danger,  originating  in  the  want  of 
food  and  clothing,  with  which  the  year  opened — we  turn 
now  to  look  at  him  under  other  and  the  more  strictly  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  period.  What  were  the  war  plans — what 
the  war  achievements  of  the  vear  1778  ?  What  had  he  to 
do  with  them  ?  What  were  the  public  wants  in  regard  to 
trooj)s,  and  his  services  respecting  them  ?  What,  generally, 
his  lalK)rs  both  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
for  his  own  State  ?    Let  us  see  I 

The  Campaign  of  1778 — from  causes  which  neither  the 
American  Commander-in-chief,  nor  the  leading  patriots  of 
the  day,  could  control — was  tardy,  inefficient,  and  unpro- 
ductive to  the  American  cause.  Save  in  plans — one  towards 
the  beginning,  and  one  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  for 
invading  Canada,  which  were  both  soon  abandoned — there 
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was  no  prosecution  of  any  great  military  enterprise  in  the 
Northern  Department — Congress  having,  early  as  March,  de- 
termined that  the  fortifications  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  and 
Mount  Independence  should  be  demolished.  So  far  as  mili- 
tary affairs  elsewhere  are  concerned,  the  campaign  was 
marked  bv  skirmishes  between  the  two  hostile  armies  around 
Philadelphia — by  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  this  city  by 
the  British,  and  the  march  through  the  Jerseys — ^by  the 
severe  but  indecisive  battle  of  Monmouth — and  by  the  en- 
largement, on  the  i)art  of  the  American  force  of  its  defences 
upon  the  North  River.  It  was  farther  marked  by  the  arrival 
of  a  French  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaign,  to  aid  the  United 
States — by  an  intended  cooperation  with  this  fleet,  and  the 
unavailing  siege  of  Newport  under  General  Sullivan — ^by  a 
gencjral  apprehension  in  New  England  that  the  enemy  medi- 
tated an  attack  on  Boston  and  the  French  fleet  there,  on  New 
London,  on  the  Connecticut  coast  elsewhere,  in  &ct  on  the 
East  generally,  and  by  consequent  extensive  preparations  for 
resistance.  It  was  also  marked  by  the  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley  massacres — by  the  expedition  of  the  British  against 
Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Oreat  Egg  Har- 
bor— ^by  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  Pulaski  and  his  in&ntiyi 
and  of  Colonel  Baylor  and  his  regiment,  in  New  Jersey — ^by 
extreme  uncertiiinty,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  as  to  the 
destination  of  large  masses  of  the  enemy  in  New- York — and 
by  the  departure,  linally,  of  five  thousand  British  troops  for 
the  AVest  Indies,  and  of  three  thousand  for  Florida,  in  prep- 
aration for  an  attack  on  that  region. 

With  all  these  matters  and  events  Trumbull  was  more  or 
less  connected  throughout  the  year,*  and  in  forms  quite  simi- 
lar  to  those  which  attached  liim  to  the  public  interests  in 
previous  years  of  the  Kevolutionary  Struggle.  In  the  first 
place,  besides  suj)j>lies  for  the  army — that  ever-acting  press- 
ure ujK)n  his  attention,  of  which,  for  the  present  period,  we 
have  already  spoken — he  had,  as  usual,  so  far  as  the  chief 


♦  lie  had  at  this  time,  to  uid  him  in  hia  labors,  a  clerk — John  Ibritr  by 
"  a  young  man/^  Rays  the  Kocord  of  tho  Council  of  Safety,  "  of  libond  ednoft- 
tion,  and  proper  accomplishmentn."  He  wan  allowed  fifteen  poundt  a  month  ■• 
■alaiy. 
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direction  is  concerned,  new  troops  to  gather,  and  station, 
both  for  home  defence,  and  for  that  of  the  country  at  large. 
Of  those  employed  at  home,  and  of  those  also  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Rhode  Island  Expedition  under  Sullivan,  we 
shall  speak  by  themselves,  in  connection  with  their  particu- 
lar destinations.  Independently  of  these,  and  of  those  also 
proposed  in  January  for  filling  up  the  Continental  Battalions 
that  had  been  raised  by  Connecticut  for  the  service  of  the 
previous  year — and  independent  of  those  too  which  were  to 
have  been  embraced  in  a  plan  proposed  by  Congress,  in 
March,  for  establishing  a  troop  of  light  cavalry  from  among 
the  "young  gentlemen  of  property  and  spirit"  in  the  State — 
the  Governor  had,  besides,  two  brigades  to  raise,  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  that  were  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  February — of  which  six  battalions  were  to  be  held  in  con- 
stant readiness  to  march  on  the  shortest  notice  upon  any  tour 
of  duty,  wherever  the  militia  were  liable  to  be  called. 

It  was  more  of  a  task,  the  whole  country  through,  this 
year  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  war,  to  enlist  men  for 
the  CJontinental  service.  The  distresses  at  Valley  Forge  had 
not  only  caused  great  nimibers  of  the  soldiers  there  en- 
camped, to  quit  the  army  in  disgust,  but  made  multitudes 
who  were  not  in  the  army  dread  joining  it,  as  they  dreaded 
poverty  and  the  pestilence. 

The  alarming  depreciation  too  in  the  paper  money  of  the 
nation  which  then  existed,  and  which  rendered  all  payments 
in  CJontinental  Money  for  Continental  services  comparatively 
worthless,  had  forced  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  best  and 
bravest  officers  of  the  army — from  sheer  poverty — in  order 
to  hide  their  nakedness,  and  secure  their  families,  in  many 
caKS,  from  absolute  starvation  with  themselves — to  throw 
up  their  commissions,  and  return  to  some  employment  or 
other  in  private  life  that  might  at  least  yield  them  bread, 
and  a  decent  garb  of  homespun. 

A  strange,  unaccountable  apathy  also  had  suddenly,  like  a 

leaden  mist,  crept  over  the  spirit  of  American  patriotism, 

and  dulled,  nay  almost  obliterated,  with  some,  the  blessed 

vision  of  freedom.    There  was,  besides,  a  strong  apprehen- 

aion  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  the  war  would  not  ever 
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terminate  triumphantly  for  America-becauae,  contrary  to 
universal  expectation,  it  had  been  already  so  long  protracted, 
and  because  of  the  continued  presence  in  our  land — and 
almost  upon  whatever  point,  in  its  huge  floating  armamentB, 
it  chose  to  go — of  a  numerous,  well-appointed,  and  mort 
formidable  British  army — that  had  not  yet,  after  three 
years  of  most  earnest  opposition,  been  forced  from  but  a  sin- 
gle one  of  its  strongholds  upon  our  coast,  and  seemingly 
never  could  be.  All  these  causes  combined,  which  more  or 
less  affected  every  American  State  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  rendered  enlistment,  more  than  ever,  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  doubt,  and  even  for  awhile  of  despair. 

So  £u*  as  Connecticut  is  concerned,  these  causes  were  not 
without  their  influence,  but  their  operation  was  by  no  means 
so  extensive  as  in  some  other  sections  of  our  country — ^was 
comparatively  limited.  And  Trumbull  faced  them  in  his 
task  of  raising  new  recruits,  with  his  customary  energy. 

Though  his  recruiting  offie^jrs  encountered  for  awhile,  at 
first^  some  obstacles  to  their  success,  yet  we  cannot  learn  that 
at  any  time  they  were  forced  to  resort — as  the  law  allowed 
them  to  do,  in  case  volunteers  enough  could  not  be  found — 
to  the  system  of  compulsory  detachment.  Though  a  large 
number  of  the  troops  of  Connecticut  were  still  in  the  field 
when  the  year  opened,  with  Putnam  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  and  re- 
m»iined  there  the  winUT  through — though  no  great  military 
entorprises,  calling  for  an  immediatedraft  of  men  and  money, 
were  in  contemplation  during  the  winter,  and  the  regular 
campaign,  it  was  presumed,  would  not,  of  course,  open  till 
about  the  middle  of  spring — still  the  Connecticut  battaliona 
were  filled  up  as  rapidly  as  under  all  the  circumstances  could 
have  been  expected. 

True  the  eight  battalions  called  for  by  Congress,  in  Febru- 
ary, were  not  prepared.  But  these  were  apportioned  on  Con- 
necticut as  its  quota,  only  in  case  a  general  plan  for  raising, 
from  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  was  carried  out — a  plan  which,  in  fact,  was  never  exe- 
cuted in  a  single  State,  and  hardly  even  attempted.  True 
that  troop  of  cavalry — to  be  composed  of  "young  genth 
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of  property  and  spirit,"  and  "of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing"— which  Congress  proposed,  to  serve  at  their  own  ex- 
pense— was  not  formed  in  Connecticut — ^though  Trumbull 
sent  the  scheme  to  all  the  Majors  of  Lighthorse  in  the  State, 
Neither  was  it  formed  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  save  one 
solitary  troop  in  Virginia — and  this  was  speedily  abandoned, 
flie  whole  plan  being  given  up  by  Congress. 

But  in  the  spring,  early  in  March — in  proof  of  the  good 
progress  made  in  the  State,  under  Trumbull,  in  the  recruit- 
ing service — the  moment  General  Washington  made  his  first 
important  requisition  of  two  thousand  troops  for  Peekskill, 
those  troops  were  marched  to  the  point  required.  And  again, 
in  May — ^before  Congress  had  settled  the  army  establishment 
fiwr  the  year,  and  before  even  it  had  agreed  upon  any  gen- 
eral plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign — the  six  battalions 
of  Connecticut  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  February — together  with  three  troops  of  Liglit- 
horse — ^in  fair  condition,  as  to  numbers,  arms,  and  equip- 
ments, considering  the  embarrassments  to  enlistment  at  the 
time — were  sent  by  the  Governor  to  join  General  Gates  upon 
the  North  River.* 

This  was  a  point  to  which  Governor  Trumbull,  as  well 
firom  his  own  foresight,  as  by  special  request  from  Congress, 
paid  close  attention.  Once  occupied  and  controlled  by  the 
^emy,  as  is  familiar  to  all,  it  would  have  been  a  quarter 
whence  they  might  have  poured  destruction  on  the  American 
cause.  For  it  would  have  opened  an  easy  connecting  passage 
between  their  forces  in  New  York  and  any  that,  as  in  past 
years,  they  might  have  sent  to  join  them  from  Canada.  It 
woold  have  cut  off  all  connection  between  New  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  States  might  then  have  been 
beaten  in  detail.     America  would  have  returned  again  under 

*'*On  the  prewing  requisition  of  Major  General  Gates,  we  have  thonght  it  our 
dn^  to  order  the  Six  Battalions  raised  by  Act  of  Assembly,  the  last  winter,  to 
Join  them  on  Hudson  Biver,  and  to  detach,  in  addition  to  them,  three  Troops  of 
XlglrthorBe ;  and,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  probability  that  the  enemy  will 
bind  their  Main  Force  there  or  immediately  on  this  State,  than  anywhere  else, 
IttYa  been  obliged  to  order  a  Peremptory  Detachment  of  two  more  entire  Begi- 
mmta  for  the  Defence  of  our  very  exposed  and  extensive  Sea-Coasts,  and  to  act 
«  oeouLon  shall  require."— TVum^v^  to  Gen.  Sullivan^  June  Sth,  1778. 
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British  sway.  And  there,  close  by  this  important  quarter- 
constantly  menacing  it — ^improving  every  opportunity  to  at- 
tack it — bound,  at  almost  every  hazard,  upon  securing  itr— 
was  the  foe.  About  the  last  of  winter  its  defences  were  weak, 
extremely  so — and  some  of  its  important  passes  scarce  de- 
fended at  all.  Could  the  enemy  but  have  known  this!  To 
command  the  Hudson — ^its  entire  length — ^what  a  prize  to 
them!  It  was  vital  then  that  the  American  troops  there 
should  be  reenforced.  And  therefore  it  was  that  Washing- 
ton called  upon  Trumbull  for  the  two  thousand  men  to  be 
marched  to  Peekskill. 

But  the  defences  themselves  upon  the  Hudson  Biver  needed 
repairs,  and  enlargement.  It  was  necessary  also  that  many 
new  ones  should  be  constructed.  Putnam  had  been  busy 
effecting  this  during  the  winter.  General  McDougall,  bis 
successor  in  the  command  in  this  quarter,  was  busy  at  it  So 
was  Gates,  who  succeeded  McDougall — ^and  Kosciusko  was 
there  to  plan. 

Upon  whom  now  did  the  American  Congress  call  at  the  junc- 
ture, and  for  the  purposes  now  described?  Upon  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  New  York,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Connec- 
ticut. "Resolved,  that  Gov.  Clinton  and  Gov.  Trumbull  be  re- 
quested to  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  Gen.  McDou- 
gall for  perfecting  the  defence  of  the  North  River" — was  their 
vote  of  March  the  twenty-first.  And  in  April,  by  another 
Resolution  of  Congress,  the  same  request,  for  the  same  end, 
was  made  again  to  the  same  gentlemen,  and  to  the  States  also, 
upon  this  occasion,  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
Troops,  artificers,  materials — all  the  necessaries  requisite  "for 
fortifying  and  obstructing  the  North  River,  and  securing  the 
communictition  with  the  Eastern  States,"  were  earnestly  de- 
sired. And,  so  far  as  Trumbull  was  concerned,  the  request 
was  complied  with,  to  the  extent  of  his  power — not  even  "six 
receivers,  for  the  lion.  James  Duane  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  and  "  twelve  refining-pots,  with  doors  or  covers,  for  re- 
fining sulphur,"  being  forgotten  amid  his  provision  of  neces- 
saries for  the  defence  of  tbe  great  river-artcTy  of  New  York, 

It  was  while  engaged  as  we  have  now  described,  thal| 
July  eighth.  Count  D^Estaign — with  twelve  massive  shipa  of 
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the  line,  six  frigates,  and  a  body  of  land  forces — arrived  from 
Toulon  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware — bringing  aid  to 
America  in  her  struggle  for  freedom.  It  was  the  first  fruits 
of  our  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France — a  Treaty  whose  in- 
ception and  progress  Trumbull  had  watched  with  the  deepest 
solicitude — and  which  one  son  of  Connecticut,  a  Commis- 
noner  at  the  Court  of  Versailles — his  friend  Silas  Deane — 
had  assisted  in  framing — ^and  which  another  son  of  Connec- 
ticut, Simeon  Deane,*  had  first  brought  over  to.  the  country, 
to  gladden,  with  a  joy  that  was  unbounded,  the  heart  of 
Congress,  and  of  a  whole  nation. 

Washington  himself  gave  notice  of  the  arrival  of  this  fleet 
to  Governor  Trumbull.  "Every  thing  we  can  do  to  aid  and 
cooperate  with  it,"  he  wrote — "is  of  the  utmost  importance." 
It  is  "off  the  Hook." 

And  he  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  by  accounts  from 
New  York,  a  Cork  fleet  was  momently  expected  at  that  city, 
for  the  safety  of  which  the  enemy  were  extremely  alarmed — 
that  to  avoid  the  French  fleet  it  would  probably  take  its 
course  through  the  Sound — that  if  it  should,  it  might  answer 
most  valuable  purposes  for  the  Eastern  States  to  collect  be- 
forehand all  their  frigates  and  armed  vessels,  to  intercept  its 
passage  that  way — and  that  if  the  whole,  or  any  considerable 
part  of  it  could  be  taken,  loaded  as  it  was  with  provisions, 
the  blow  would  prove  a  fatal  one  to  the  British  army.  And 
he  desired  Trumbull,  if  the  project  appeared  to  him  eligible, 
to  make  it  known  to  the  neighboring  States. 

But  circumstances  quickly  put  an  end  to  this  design. 
D'Estaign  was  unable  to  invade  New  York.  He  was  frus- 
trated by  physical  impossibilities.  His  ships  were  too  heavy 
to  pass  the  bar — and  afler  eleven  days'  detention  off  the  har- 
bor, he  sailed  for  Newport — the  point  next  after  New  York 
to  be  attacked,  in  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  combined 
French  and  American  armies. 

Prepare — wrote  Washington  immediately  to  Major  General 
Sullivan,  who  was  then  in  command  at  Rhode  Island.  Ap- 
ply in  the  most  urgent  manner,  in  my  name,  to  the  Slates  of 
Bhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  to  augment 
your  force  to  five  thousand  men  or  more.    Establish  your 
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magazines  of  provisions.  Make  a  collection  of  boats,  proper 
for  a  descent  on  Newport  Engage  pilots  for  the  fleet  Ar- 
range your  signals.  Fix  a  chain  of  expresses,  from  some 
commanding  view  on  the  coast  to  your  own  quarters.  Mas- 
ter the  number  and  position  of  the  enemy  by  land,  and  their 
strength  by  sea ! 

At  this  point — with  Washington's  first  directions  to  Gen- 
eral Sullivan — commenced  Trumbull's  connection  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Expedition  of  the  year  1778 — ^a  connection 
which,  like  that  of  previous  years  in  the  same  direction,  was 
pervaded  with  his  anxiety  and  energy.  No  success — as 
none  in  previous  years — so  far  as  the  enemy  is  concerned — 
was  destined  to  reward  his  exertions,  but  they  were  none  the 
less  unremitting — as  we  shall  see. 

Sullivan,  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton, wrote  Trumbull  for  more  troops.  Connecticut  had 
already  under  him  her  quota  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men,  as  settled  by  the  Springfield  Convention  of  1777, 
and  as  desired  by  Congress  in  January  and  July  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  But  now,  upon  Sullivan's  request,  the  Governor 
convened  his  Council,  and  ordered  on  to  Rhode  Island  seven 
companies  more — on  the  very  day,  as  it  happened,  when 
D'Estaign  with  his  fleet  cast  anchor  five  miles  from  Newport, 
just  without  Burton's  ledge.  These  were  not  enough.  Sul- 
livan sent  for  more.  Washington  wrote  for  more.  The 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  wrote  for 
more.  Immediate  measures  were  taken  by  Trumbull  to 
procure  them. 

"  Whereas,"  says  a  Proclamation,  which,  July  twenty-eighth,  he  issued 
for  the  purpose,  to  the  two  Connecticut  regiments  under  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Tyler  and  Brigadier  General  Douglas  respectively — "  whereas  I  have 
received  authentic  intelligence  from  his  Excellency  G«n.  Washington, 
that  the  fleet  of  our  magnanimous  and  faithful  Ally,  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  sailed  from  the  Hook  eastward,  before  the  22d  instant,  to  co- 
operate with  the  forces  of  the  United  States  at  Providence  to  dislodge 
our  inveterate  enemies  from  their  hold  at  Newport,  or  other  places  at  the 
eastward — And  whereas  an  expedition  of  the  utmost  consequence  is 
formed  against  the  enemy  to  the  eastward,  and  a  requisition  is  made  by 
Gen.  Washington  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  for  five  thousand  men  from  the  militia— <;onsidering  [also]  the 
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impoHmnce  of  the  object,  the  opportune  season,  and  manj  aus- 
pKHMifl  circumstances  which  conspire  to  promote  success — I  do  there- 
fire,'' &c 

And  the  Governor  proceeds  to  order  the  commanding  offi- 
cers to  raise  volunteers  from  the  two  regiments  expeditiously 
as  possible,  and  march  them  to  Providence — promising  him- 
self to  see  to  the  transportation  of  their  baggage,  and  to 
provisions  for  their  march. 

He  is  sensible,  he  says,  "of  the  business  of  the  season,  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  leaving  home" — but  yet — re- 
garding the  present  opportunity  "  as  a  favorable  intervention 
of  Providence,"  he  "cannot  but  think  it  would  be  criminal 
to  neglect  the  advantage  "  which  the  kind  Disposer  of  events 
has  "  so  evidently  "  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  for  ex- 
pelling from  their  coasts  "  the  enemy  that  has  so  long  dis- 
them." 


"Were  it  possible,"  he  concludes,  "that  any  should  want  incitement 
to  exert  themselves  in  this  great  and  glorious  struggle,  let  them  reflect 
on  the  wonders  God  has  wrought  for  our  forefathers,  and  for  us— on  the 
cmel  ravages  committed  by  the  enemy  on  our  defenceless  towns,  and 
helpless  women  and  children — spreading  desolation  and  ruin  wherever 
tiiey  extend  their  conquests — a  specimen  of  their  future  designs  towards 
na — [and  let  them  reflect  also]  on  the  amazing  quantities  of  blood  and 
treasure  already  expended,  and  on  the  happiness,  dignity,  and  glory  that 
wiH  result  to  us,  and  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  by  exerting  ourselves 
mightily  for  the  vindication  of  our  just  Rights,  Liberties,  and  Inde- 
pendence.** 

On  the  same  day  that  Trumbull  issued  this  Proclama- 
tion— in  addition  to  the  seven  companies  that  had  already 
been  sent  to  Providence,  he  ordered  on  another  from  New 
London.  And  only  four  days  after — August  first — fearing 
lest  the  volunteers  whom  he  had  solicited  from  the  two  regi- 
ments of  Tyler  and  Douglass  might  not  respond  in  sufficient 
numbers,  or  with  sufficient  alertness — "on  discourse  and 
consideration"  with  his  Council,  he  issued  another  Onler  and 
Proclamation — this  time  calling  on  the  Commanders  of  the 
two  regiments  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  General  also  of 
the  first  regiment,  to  raise,  peremptorily,  five  hundred  men — 
who  should  be  entitled,  he  promised,  to  continental  pay, 
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rations,  and  encouragements,  besides  forty  shillings  bonntjri 
and  who  were  to  be  marched  forthwith,  he  commanded,  to 
the  theatre  of  war  around  Providence, 

"  Whereas,*^  he  eloquently  recites  in  this  ProclamatioQ — ^which  noticct 
also  the  calls  made  upon  the  State  at  this  time  for  its  services,  and  what 
had  already  heen  done — **  whereas  his  most  Christian  Miyesty,  the  re- 
nowned and  illustrious  King  of  France,  has  first  among  all  the  powen 
of  Europe  acknowledged  and  recognized  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  struggling  under  the  weight  of  British  tyranny  and  oppreasion, 
and  has  entered  into  and  ratified  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  them,  founded 
on  principles  truly  noble,  and  becoming  a  wise,  great,  and  gradoQi 
Prince,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we  were 
reduced  by  being  suddenly  and  unpreparedly  pushed  into  this  extensive 
war  for  the  defence  of  all  that  could  be  dear  to  a  free  people— and 
whereas  the  said  King,  of  his  great  magnanimity  and  goodness,  has  sent 
over  a  large  fleet  of  capital  Ships,  under  the  command  of  the  Admirdi 
Count  D'Estaign,  superior  to  all  the  British  navy  in  these  seas,  together 
with  a  considerable  Body  of  Land  Forces,  to  aid  and  assist  these  States 
against  the  invasion  of  our  enemies,  and  in  subduing,  or  extirpating^  or 
driving  them  from  this  good  Land — I  do  hereby  renew  [the  Sununona 
for  volunteers  of  July  twenty-eighth,]  and  earnestly  call  upon  all  who 
are  within  the  limits  of  this  Proclamation,  cheerfully  and  forthwith  to 
offer  themselves  in  the  service  of  God  (it  may  be  truly  said,)  and  of  their 
country,  against  the  enemies  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  our  crael 
invaders  and  murderers." 

And  he  goes  on  to  assure  all  who  will  engage  in  the 
service  that  their  "tour  of  duty"  will  be  "very  short" — thai 
"  the  prospect  of  success,  in  a  humble  trust  on  Divine  Prov- 
idence^" is  fairer  than  ever  before — ^and  that  "the  advantages 
of  so  powerful  a  support  both  by  sea  and  land,"  as  those  af- 
forded by  "  the  new  friends  and  allies  "  of  the  Americans— 
the  French — are  "exceedingly  great,  and  must  strike 
terror  and  dismay"  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  our 
land. 

These  appeals  from  Trumbull  were  effective.  All  the  sol- 
diers required  from  Connecticut  rallied  on  the  occasion — and, 
as  the  Governor  had  promised,  they  were  amply  provided. 
Teams,  loaded  down  with  salted  bee^  and  pork — upon  one 
occasion,  in  July,  with  no  less  than  one  hundred  barrelfr^ 
lined  the  roads  from  Connecticut  to  Providence,  by  his 
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order — ^and  vessels,  loaded  with  water  for  the  use  of  D'Es- 
taign's  fleets  shot  out  from  the  harbor  of  New  London.* 
Preparations  on  all  sides  were  abundant  Washington  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  event  He  sent  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette,  with  additional  forces  from  the  camp  at  White 
Plains,  to  unite  with  the  army  under  Sullivan — and  General 
Greene — and  he  sent  Baron  Steuben.  He  sent  also  his  own 
Aid  de  Camp — the  chivalric  Laurens — to  join  the  French 
Admiral.  The  hopes  of  the  country  ran  high.  Could  the 
British  now  but  be  expelled  from  Newport — that  vital  hold 
on  the  American  coast  which  they  had  so  long  maintained — 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  crush  them  elsewhere  I  It  must  be 
done— it  can  be,  was  the  general  thought — for  they  are  but 
six,  and  the  Americans  are  more  than  ten  thousand  strong. 
And  with  the  patriot  forces  are  the  choicest  of  officers — the 
bravest  of  volunteers — all  panting  for  glory — and  a  magnifi- 
cent and  most  powerful  French  naval  armament.  What  can 
withstand  such  a  force?  It  must  triumph!  So  reasoned, 
and  so  concluded  the  over-sanguine  expectation  of  the 
country. 

But  a  cloud  soon  came  upon  that  expectation.  D'Estaign 
sailed  off  to  fight  Lord  Howe  upon  the  sea.  He  was  gone 
many  days — days  of  intense  anxiety  to  the  force  which  was 
left  behind  around  Newport.  It  was  doubted  whether  he 
would  return,  and  the  American  ranks  began  to  grow  thin 
by  desertion.  One  by  one,  soldiers  dropped  away.  Pros- 
pects grew  darker — ^yet  not  to  the  eyes  of  Trumbull,  or  of 
his  patriotic  Council.  ^^ Sustinet  qui  transtulit^^ — he  remem- 
bered it — the  motto  of  his  State.  "  Every  branch  in  the 
true  vine  that  beareth  not  fruit,  our  Heavenly  Father  taketh 
away ;  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  he  purgeth,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit"  So  he  wrote  to  President 
Laurens  in  June.f 

August  fourteenth — ^in  order,  as  the  Records  of  the  Coun- 
oil  say,  that  "  the  important  enterprise  may  not  fail  for  want 

•  "I  hftve  wiitton  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  request- 
iB|f  his  endeaTon  to  ooUect  Yeescls  and  load  them  with  water  at  New  London  for 
tlia  use  of  yonr  fleet.'* —  WtuMnfftan  to  JTEttaiffn^  Aug.  Uh, 

t  Jane  S9th,  1778. 
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of  a  little  support,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  injury  of 
the  country" — the  Governor  made  a  peremptory  draft  of  six 
companies  more  of  soldiers,  each  consisting  of  eighty  men, 
and  ordered  them  on  from  Connecticut  to  Bhode  Island  To 
these  he  added  a  troop  of  forty-eight  horsemen  from  the  reg- 
iment of  Major  Ebenezer  Backus — and  at  the  same  time  sent 
on  from  Norwich  to  Governor  Greene  one  hundred  barrels 
of  powder.* 

But  his  efforts,  alas,  were  all  in  vain.  A  storm  disabled 
D'Estaign.  lie  forsook  Newport,  and  repaired  to  Boston  to 
refit  More  than  five  thousand  of  the  American  Army  then 
forsook  too.  Company  by  company,  regiment  by  regiment, 
they  fell  away. 

**Oiir  expectations,**  wrote  Trumbull  at  this  time  to  Roger  Shermaii, 
Titus  Hosmer,  and  Andrew  Adams,  the  Connecticut  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress — *'  our  expectations  from  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  an 
again  like  to  be  blasted.  The  French  fleet,  which  has  suffered  consider- 
ably fVom  the  late  very  unusual  gale  of  wind,  has  taken  a  resolutioa  to 
go  for  Boston,  to  refit  and  repair  their  damages.  This  event  will  pot  our 
Army  on  too  precarious  a  footing  to  remain  long  upon  an  Itland,  Un* 
less  some  sudden  and  desperate  attempt  is  made,  (which  I  would  wish 
them  to  avoid,)  I  think  their  operations  against  the  Enemy  must  ceaa^ 
and  their  whole  attention  be  turned  to  getting  themselves  safe  landed  on 
the  Continent  I  wish  this  may  be  effected  without  losa  I  was  in  hopes 
the  Fleet  would  have  run  themselves  into  New  London — where  I  think 
their  Damages  might  be  repaired  with  safety  to  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  thuir  lying  in  an  Harbour  so  contiguous  to  Rhode  Island  might  bavo 
proved  a  Security  to  tlic  operations  of  the  Army.  But  they  are  gOM^ 
and  with  them  are  fled  our  fond  hopes  of  success  from  this  Enterprise. 
This  event  will  put  a  new  aspect  on  our  affairs.  The  Lord  reigneth — ii 
our  hope — ^let  it  be  our  trust  and  confldence.'* 

The  course  for  tlie  American  Army  which  suggested  itaelf 
to  the  mind  of  Trumbull,  was  adopted.  Sullivan  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Newport,  and  retreat  to  the  nortk 
shore  of  the  Island,  pursued  hotly,  but  not  defeated,  by  the 
foe.     He  maintained  himself  gallantly  in  his  entrenchmenti 


*  **  Migor  Joiihua  Iluntinf^on,  Xom-ich.    Lebanon,  26th  Aug.,  1778.    FletM  to 

forward  to  Governor  Grcunc  at  Providence,  with  all  posaible  dispatch,  one  himd- 

red  barrels  of  powder  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  year  onstody — takliif 

care  the  barrels  are  well  secured. 

"Joim.  Truxbuix,  Gotv." 
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there— only  for  a  brief  time,  however.  He  cannonaded  the 
enemy.  He  had  a  few  sharp  contests  with  them,  around 
Quaker  Hill,  upon  his  right  flank,  and  around  a  redoubt — 
bat  he  was  altogether  too  feeble  to  advance  far  upon  them, 
or  to  secure  any  important  advantages.  Clinton  too  was  rap- 
idly hastening  to  reenforce  them  with  four  thousiind  men. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  from  D'Estaign — nor  of  any 
further  addition  to  his  strength  from  the  Main.  All  was 
ominous  of  ill.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  therefore,  and 
from  his  masterly  management  unannoyed  by  the  enemy,  he 
crossed  with  his  army  back  to  Tiverton — retreated.  The 
Expedition  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Newport  was  now  at  an 
end.  The  Island  still  remained  in  the  embrace  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms — and  the  whole  country  mourned.  How  heavily 
the  blow  must  have  fallen  on  the  heart  of  Trumbull  I 

And  he  had  anxieties  too  in  another  direction  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture — for  his  son  Colonel  John,  the  painter,  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  on  the  memorable  twenty -ninth 
of  August.  He  had  been  retired  from  the  army  for  about  a 
year  previous,  pursuing  diligently  his  avocations  with  the 
pencil  at  Boston.  But  when  the  Rho<le  Island  enterprise  was 
started — feeling  his  "slumbering  love  of  military  life"  re- 
vive, as  he  says — he  offered  his  services  to  General  Sulli- 
van as  a  volunteer  Aid  de  Camp,  and  attended  him  on  the 
field. 

Soon  as  all  was  over — "after  we  had  left  the  Island  " — he 
writes  in  his  Reminiscencea  of  his  own  times — "  I  took  leave 
of  my  General,  and  sent  my  servant  back  to  Lebanon,  with  a 
descriptive  letter  to  my  father,  a  drawing  of  the  field,  and  the 
sword  which  I  had  taken  from  its  own  owner,  a  German  offi- 
cer, my  trophy  of  action." 

The  descriptive  letter  to  which  the  Colonel  here  refers,  is 
repeated,  in  substance,  in  his  autobiography — ^from  whence, 
filled  as  it  is  with  graphic  details,  we  extract  it.  Through 
the  postern  of  time  then,  let  the  Reader  pass,  and  sit  down 
now  for  a  few  moments  with  that  "  Father "  to  whom  the 
episde  was  first  addressed.  There,  in  his  own  old  "War 
Office  "  at  Lebanon — where,  probably,  the  Governor  himself 
read  the  communication,  and  doubtless  re-read  it,  as  stirring, 
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latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  to  his  own  attentive  Coun« 
cil — let  the  Eeader  sit  too — and,  identifying  himself  with  the 
occasion — thinking  of  that  mortal  strife,  which,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  eighty-one  years  ago,  for  the  firet 
and  last  time  dyed  the  sands  of  Ehode  Island  with  blood,  and 
agitated  with  unusual  apprehension  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
whom  we  commemorate — let  him  peruse  what  follows : — 

"  The  French  fleet "  proceeds  the  Colonel,  "  which  had  passed  New- 
port, and  lay  at  anchor  above  the  town,  were  drawn  off  from  their  well- 
Relected  station  by  a  very  clever  manoeuvre  of  Lord  Howe,  the  very  day 
after  the  American  army  was  landed  on  the  island.  The  two  fleets  came 
to  a  partial  action  off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  which  they  were 
sepanited  by  a  severe  gale  of  wind ;  the  French,  more  damaged  by  the 
tempest  than  by  the  enemy,  put  into  Boston  to  refit,  and  General  Sulli- 
van was  left  to  pursue  the  enterprise  with  the  army  alone.  The  enemy 
shut  themselves  up  in  Newport,  while  he  advanced  to  the  town  in  admi- 
rable order,  and  the  place  was  invested  in  form. 

**•  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  attempt  was  vun,  so  long  as  the  ene- 
my could  receive  supplies  and  reenforcements  by  water,  unmolested ;  so 
soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  French  fleet  would  not  resume  its  sta- 
tion, the  entiTprise  was  abandoned — on  the  night  between  the  28th  and 
29th  of  August,  the  army  was  withdrawn,  and  reoocupied  their  former 
position  on  Butt's  Ilill,  near  Howland*s  Ferry,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island. 

"  Soon  after  daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  rear-guard,  commanded 
by  that  excellent  officer,  Col.  AVigglesworth,  was  attacked  on  Qua- 
ker, otherwise  called  Windmill  Hill;  and  General  Sullivan,  wishing 
to  avoid  a  serious  action  on  that  ground,  sent  me  with  orders  to  the  com« 
manding  officer  to  withdraw  the  guard.  In  performing  this  duty,  I  had 
to  mount  the  hill  by  a  broad,  smooth  road,  more  than  a  mile  in  length 
from  the  foot  to  the  summit,  where  was  the  scene  of  conflict,  which| 
though  an  easy  ascent,  was  yet  too  steep  for  a  trot  or  a  gallop.  It  was 
necessary  to  ride  at  a  leisurely  pace,  for  I  saw  before  me  a  hard  day*t 
work  for  my  horse,  and  was  unwilling  to  fatigue  him. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  trying  to  the  nerves,  than  to  advance  delibe- 
rately  and  alone  into  danger.  At  first  I  saw  a  round  shot  or  two  drop 
near  me,  and  pass  bounding  on.  I  met  poor  Col.  Tousard,  who  had  jmi 
lost  one  anu,  blown  off  by  the  discharge  of  a  field-piece,  for  the  poooea 
sion  of  which  there  was  an  ardent  struggle.  lie  was  led  off  by  a  smaU 
party.*    Soon  after,  I  saw  Capt  Walker,  of  II.  Jackson*s  regiment,  who 

*^^TouMrd  was  a  French  officer,  attached  to  the  family  of  the  Maiqnfci 
Lu  Fayette.  In  the  action  ou  Rhode  Island  he  nisbcU  forward  very  oounigeonaly 
iu  advance  of  the  troops,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  toko  a  camum,  and 
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had  received  a  musket  ball  through  his  body,  mounted  behind  a  person 
on  horseback.  He  bid  me  a  melancholy  farewell,  and  died  before  night. 
Next,  grape  shot  began  to  sprinkle  around  me,  and  soon  after  musket 
balls  fell  in  my  path  like  hailstones.  This  was  not  to  be  borne. — I 
spurred  on  my  horse  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  melee.  "  Don't  say  a  word,  Trumbull,"  cried  the  gallant 
commander,  "  I  know  your  errand,  but  don't  speak ;  we  will  beat  them 
in  a  moment** — "  Col.  Wigglesworth,  do  you  see  those  troops  crossing  ob- 
liquely from  the  west  road  towards  your  rear !  " — **  Yes,  they  arc  Ameri- 
cans, coming  to  our  support** — "No,  Sir,  those  are  Germans;  mark, 
their  dress  is  blue  and  yellow,  not  buff;  they  are  moving  to  fall  into  your 
rear,  and  intercept  your  retreat.  Retire  instantly— don't  lose  a  moment, 
or  you  will  be  cut  off.**  The  gallant  man  obeyed,  reluctantly,  and  with- 
drew the  guard  in  fine  style,  slowly,  but  safely. 

**As  I  rode  back  to  the  main  body  on  Butt*s  Hill,  I  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  soldiers  bearing  a  wounded  ofiicer  on  a  litter,  whom  I  found  to  be  my 
firiend  H.  Sherburne,  brother  of  Mrs.  John  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  a  fellow  volunteer.  They  were  carrying  him  to  the 
surgeons  in  the  rear,  to  have  his  leg  amputated.  .  He  had  just  been 
wounded  by  a  random  ball,  while  sitting  at  break&st  This  was  a  source 
of  lasting  mortification,  as  he  told  me  afterwards — *^  If  this  had  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  field,  in  active  duty,  the  loss  of  a  leg  might  be  borne, 
but  to  be  condemned  through  all  future  life  to  say  I  lost  my  leg  under 
the  breakfast  table,  is  too  bad.**  Mr.  Rufus  King  was  acting  that  day  as 
a  volunteer  aid  de  camp  to  Gkneral  Glover,  whose  quarters  were  in  a 
house  to  the  foot  and  east  of  Quaker  Hill,  distant  firom  the  contested  po- 
sition of  the  rear  guard  a  long  mile.  The  general  and  the  officers  who 
composed  his  family  were  seated  at  breakfast,  their  horses  standing  sad- 
dled at  the  door.  The  firing  on  the  heighth  of  the  hill  became  heavy 
and  incessant,  when  the  General  directed  Mr.  King  to  mount,  and  see 
what  and  where  the  firing  was.  He  quitted  the  table,  Sherburne  took 
his  chair,  and  was  hardly  seated,  when  a  spent  cannon  ball  from  the 
scene  of  action  bounded  in  at  the  open  window,  fell  upon  the  floor,  rolled 
to  its  destination,  the  ancle  of  Sherburne,  and  crushed  all  the  bones  of 
his  foot  Surely  there  is  a  providence  which  controls  the  events  of  hu- 
man life,  and  which  withdrew  Mr.  King  from  this  misfortune. 

"  Soon  after  this,  as  I  was  carrying  an  important  order,  the  wind,  which 
had  risen  with  the  sun,  blew  off  my  hat  It  was  not  a  time  to  dismount 
for  a  hat  I  therefore  tied  a  white  handkerchief  round  my  head,  and  as 
I  did  not  recover  my  hat  until  evening,  I  formed,  the  rest  of  the  day, 
the  most  conspicuous  mark  that  was  ever  seen  on  the  field — mounted  on 


found  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and 
he  lost  his  right  arm,  but  escaped  from  capture.  As  a  reward  for  his  brave  act. 
Congress  granted  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet,  and  a  provision 
of  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  Ufy."— Sparks  d  Journals  of  Congrsss,  Oct,  27. 
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a  superb  baj  horae,  in  a  sumTner  dress  of  nankeen — ^with  this  bead  dre«i 
duty  led  me  to  every  point  wbere  danger  was  to  be  found,  and  I  escaped 
without  the  slightest  injury.  It  becomes  me  to  say  with  the  FBalnui^ 
*'  I  thank  thee  0  thou  Most  High,  for  thou  hast  coyered  my  head  in  the 
day  of  battle."  For  never  was  aid  de  camp  exposed  to  more  danger 
than  I  was  during  that  entire  day,  from  daylight  to  dusk.* 

"  The  day  was  past  in  skirmishing,  and  towards  evening  a  body  of  Um 
enemy,  (Germans,)  had  pushed  our  right  wing,  and  advanced  so  fiu*  as  to 
endanger  themselves.     I  was  ordered  to  take  Gen.  Lovell*s  brigade  of 
Massachusetts  militia,  and  aid  in  repulsing  them ;  this  brigade  was  very 
much  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  officers  and  men,  in  oonae* 
quence  of  the  army  having  been  left  by  the  French  fleet     For  this 
I  drew  up  the  brigade  in  line,  and  disregarding  their  original 
of  regiments  and  companies,  told  them  off  into  ten  divisions ;  assigned 
their  officers  among  them,  wheeled  them  off  into  column,  and  advanced 
towards  the  scene  of  action,  intending  to  pass  beyond  the  enemy's  flank, 
and  to  attack  his  rear.    As  we  advanced,  the  noise  of  the  conflict  seemed 
to  retire,  until  we  approached  a  small  wood  skirdng  the  open  fleld% 
which  lay  in  the  direction  of  our  march.    This  wood  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  whom  it  concealed  firom  our  view,  while  the  Are 
which  they  opened  upon  us  as  we  advanced,  marked  their  position.    Al 
was  common,  they  fired  too  high,  and  their  shot  passed  over  our  heads, 
doing  no  harm.     In  front  of  the  wood,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  ran  a  strong  stone  fence,  such  as  are  common  in  Rhode  Island. 
Generally,  on  such  an  occasion,  this  fence  would  have  been  made  use  of 
as  a  breastwork  to  protect  us  from  the  enemy*s  fire ;  but  as  my  men  had 
hitherto  kept  their  order  perfectly,  and  seemed  to  be  in  no  degree  disooo- 
certcd  by  the  sound  of  the  balls,  which  whistled  over  their  heads,  (per- 
haps they  did  not  understand  it,)  I  became  elated  with  the  hope  of  doing 
something  uncommon,  and  therefore  determined  not  to  make  use  of  this 
wall  for  defence,  but  to  attack.     For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move such  an  obstacle,  for  in  attempting  to  climb  over  it  all  order  would 
infallibly  be  lost     I  therefore  moved  on  until  the  front  division  of  the 
column  was  within  ten  yards  of  the  wall,  and  then  gave  the  word  ef 
command   as  if  on  parade — **  Column,  halt — ^leading  division,  groand 
your  arms — step  forwards,  comrades,  and  level  this  fence — it  standi  io 
our  way — quick,  quick!"    The  order  was  obeyed  with  precision;  the 
fence  was  levelled  in  an  instant,  and  we  resumed  our  forward  march  with* 
out  having  a  man  hurt     From  that  moment  the  firing  from  the  wood 
ceased,  and  we  could  find  no  enemy ;  they  had  already  been  engaged 

*  "  As  soon  an  tho  onciny  dlHcovered  you,  and  probably  suspectinfr  your  oljedi 
they  opened  a  fire  upon  you  from  »ix  or  Keven  pieces  of  their  cannon ;  and  I,  and 
othcrH  around  ine,  were  every  instant  looking  to  see  you  fall,  as  it  seemed  im- 
po88ible  that  yon  nhould  eftcape.  On  your  return  fVom  this  moAt  adventurons 
ploit,  Gencnd  Sullivan  said,  "your  escape  has  been  most  wonderful." — G( 
Maiioon^  who  teatpretent  at  the  haUU^  to  Col.  J.  TntmhuU. 
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with,  ftnd  orermatched  by  other  troops,  before  we  approached,  and  when 
tfaej  law  our  cool  manoeovre,  they  probably  mistook  us  for  veterans 
coining  to  the  reacae,  and  prudently  withdrew.* 

**  Stin  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  strike  an  important  blow,  and  requested 
Genexal  Lorell  to  incline  his  march  to  the  right  (by  which  means  his 
Borement  would  be  screened  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  by  the  form 
«f  the  ground,)  to  move  slowly  and  carefully ;  and  to  keep  the  men  to- 
gether in  their  actual  order.  I  rode  fomrard  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  As  I  rose  the  crest  of  the  hill,  I  saw  the 
German  troops,  who  had  just  been  repulsed,  in  evident  disorder,  endeav- 
oring to  re-form  their  line,  but  fatigued,  disconcerted,  and  vacillating.  I 
thoq^t  it  a  furious  moment,  and  hurried  back  to  my  brave  column, 
with  the  intention  of  heading  it  (under  cover  of  the  ground,)  into  the 
IMF  of  the  enemy's  flank.  Judge  of  my  vexation,  when  I  found  my 
mm,  not  in  slow  motion  and  good  order,  as  I  had  directed,  but  halted 
behind  another  strong  fence,  dispersed,  without  the  shadow  of  order, 
their  arms  grounded,  or  leaning  against  the  fence,  exulting  in  their  good 
emdnct  and  success  in  having  made  the  enemy  run.  I  was  cruelly  dis- 
^>pointed ;  but  as  the  success  of  the  blow  which  I  had  meditated  de- 
pended entirely  upon  rapidity  of  movement,  and  much  time  would  be 
wasted  before  we  could  recover  our  original  order,  and  be  prepared  to 
BMUvey  I  gave  op  my  projected  attack,  and  returned  to  make  my  report  to 
iiy  generaL 

**  The  next  day  the  army  kept  their  ground  on  Butt^s  Hill,  collected 
oar  wounded,  buried  the  dead,  and  while  we  msde  a  show  of  intending 
to  maintain  our  position,  were  really  busy  in  preparing  for  a  retreat, 
wluch  was  effected  during  the  following  night,  across  Howland's  Ferry  to 
Threrton,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  of  the  smallest  article  of  stores. 

**  The  entire  conduct  of  this  expedition,  and  of  this  retreat,  (as  well  as 
of  that  from  Canada,)  was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  General 
SoUiran.*' 

The  retreat  from  Rhode  Island  which  Colonel  Trumbull 
thug  deflcribea,  did  not  at  once  relieve  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticat,  or  his  Council,  or  the  State  at  large,  from  the  ne- 
oeBsity  of  military  labor  and  watchfulness.  The  enemy  be- 
gan immediately  to  bum  and  depredate  along  the  coast  of 
New  England.    They  menaced  every  part  of  it.    Particu- 

*  Bering  the  order  and  rapidity  of  this  movement,  Gen.  Sullivan  excltumed, 
"that  movement  would  do  honor  to  the  ablent  regiment  of  tho  army."  **  The 
enemj  engaged  with  Col.  Greene,  perceiving  this  bold  and  succeMfiil  adventure, 
Instantly  retreated,  and  thus  escaped  a  capture.  Your  prcHervation  in  each  of 
these  moat  daring  enterprises,  [he  refers  to  TrumbulPs  bearing  orders  to  Quaker 
HIU  also,]  I  have  ever  considered  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  a  most  remarkable 
imeipoaition  of  Providence  for  your  safety."— (/«».  Mattoon  to  Col,  J,  Trwnbulk 
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larly,  they  threatened  Boston,  and  the  French  fleet  in  the 
harbor  there.    They  indicated  also,  occasionally,  a  puipoBe 
of  sailing  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  in  order  to  renew  de- 
scents upon  the  United  States  from  the  North — ^while  at  the 
same  time  they  made  demonstrations  against  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  preparations,  apparently,  for  hostile  expedi' 
tions  against  the  South.    All  was  mystery — deep  mystery  iix 
their  proceedings.    They  were  decidedly  now  superior  at  sea, 
and  might  strike  anywhere — ^but  at  New  England  again  first, 
and  at  D^Estaign  especially,  it  was  thought  most  generally" 
their  blows  would  be  levelled. 

Washington,  therefore,  adapted  his  army  to  this  new  8tat9 
of  things.    He  threw  it  into  several  divisions— one  of  which, 
he  left  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  River.     Another* 
he  stationed  at  Danbury.    Others  he  pushed  on  by  different 
stages  towards  Connecticut  River — ^his  object  being  to  hav^ 
them  all  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  so  that 
they  might  either  form  a  junction,  if  necessary,  for  their  own. 
immediate  defence — or  cooperate  in  defending  the  posts  in 
the  Highlands,  or  in  resisting  any  attack  on  D^Estaign  and 
Boston,  or  upon  any  other  part  of  the  New  England  coast 
In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  early  in  September,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  three  brigades  to  Danbury,  where  the  latter 
was  soon  joined  by  General  McDougall  with  two  more — and 
then,  in  October,  on  to  Hartford — ^whcre  Gates  soon  arrived, 
and  encamped  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  plat  of  the  North 
Meadow. 

In  carrying  the  arrangements  now  stated  into  eflfect,  Trum- 
bull was  consulted  by  Washington  and  Gates  at  almost  cveiy 
step,  and  gave  them  freely  every  advice  and  assistance  in  his 
power.  All  the  roads  leading  from  Danbury  towards  Boston 
were,  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  be  put  in  re- 
pair for  the  march  of  the  American  columns.  Trumbull 
gave  his  attention  to  tliis  matter.  Good  halting  places  for 
the  arni}'^,  at  proper  stages,  were  to  bo  secured  in  advance. 
He  lent  his  aid  for  tliis  j)urpose  to  the  Quarter-Master  whom 
Washington  wnt  forward  to  provide  them — so  that  when  the 
American  troops  advanced,  everything  was  ready  for  them — 
and  during  the  entire  ])eriod  that  they  traverseil  Connecticut^ 
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or  remained  stationed  within  its  borders,  they  were  comforted 
by  easy  marches,  and  by  full  supplies. 

When  Ghttes  reached  Hartford,  he  was  cordially  met  there 
by  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and 
treated  with  distinguished  honor.  And  the  Governor — and 
Assembly — ^in  a  field  of  duty  quite  diflferent  from  that  in  which 
the  former  was  usually  occupied — gave  the  General  and  his 
suite,  together  with  all  the  field  ofiicers  of  the  Continental 
army  then  in  town,  a  fine  entertainment  The  proceedings 
were  ushered  in,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  by  a  parade  in 
front  of  the  State  House,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Compa- 
nies from  a  Train  of  Artillery,  whose  exactness  of  discipline, 
■ays  a  cotemporaneous  account,  "  rendered  them  respectable 
to  the  numerous  spectators." 

At  three  o'clock,  dinner  was  served,  at  a  public  inn — and 
there,  at  the  head  of  the  table — in  his  white-haired,  full-bot- 
tomed wig,  fine  broadcloth  or  velvet  coat,  white  neckcloth, 
satin-embroidered  vest,  black  small  clothes,  probably,  and 
white  silk  stockings  buckled  at  the  knee — ^surrounded  by 
officers  in  glittering  uniforms — his  Excellency  sat^— dispens- 
ing with  grace  and  dignity,  over  a  well-loaded  board,  the 
hospitalities  of  the  occasion.  His  own  sober  yet  imposing 
manner,  we  can  easily  imagine,  must  have  contrasted  some- 
what strongly,  with  the  gayety  of  some  of  his  companions — 
his  own  opinions  and  conjectures  as  to  the  future  probable 
course  of  the  foe,  as  to  the  safety  of  Boston  and  D'Estaign, 
and  the  security  of  New  England  generally,  have  attracted 
attentive  listeners.  And  the  conversation  of  all  present  was, 
doubtless,  wholly  absorbed  by  that  war,  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  it  began,  had  stationed  armed  brigades  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut — deep  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  sixty  miles  distant  firom  that  sea  on  which  the 
enemy  rode  triumphant 

As  the  feast  was  about  closing,  cannon  rent  the  air  with 
thirteen  discharges,  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  United  States — 
between  whose  intervals,  and  while  their  echoes  were  rolling 
back  from  the  adjacent  ridges  of  mountains,  toasts  were 
drank. 

**  ITie  VhUed  States  of  America — 77ie  Congress  and  Oouncils 
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larlj,  they  threatened  Boston,  and  the  French  fleet  in  the 
harbor  there.  Thej  indicated  also,  occasionally,  a  purpose 
of  sailing  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  in  order  to  renew  de> 
scents  upon  the  United  States  from  the  North — ^while  at  the 
same  time  they  made  demonstrations  against  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  preparations,  apparently,  for  hostile  expedi- 
tions against  the  South.  All  was  mystery — deep  mystery  in 
their  proceedings.  They  were  decidedly  now  superior  at  sea, 
and  might  strike  anywhere— but  at  New  England  again  fiist, 
and  at  D'Estaign  especially,  it  was  thought  most  generally 
their  blows  would  be  levelled. 

Washington,  therefore,  adapted  his  army  to  this  new  state 
of  things.  He  threw  it  into  several  divisions— one  of  which 
he  left  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  River.  Another 
he  stationed  at  Danbury.  Others  he  pushed  on  by  different 
stages  towards  Connecticut  River — his  object  being  to  have 
them  all  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  so  that 
they  might  either  form  a  junction,  if  necessary,  for  their  own 
immediate  defence — or  cooperate  in  defending  the  posts  in 
the  Highlands,  or  in  resisting  any  attack  on  D'Estaign  and 
Boston,  or  upon  any  other  part  of  the  New  England  coast 
In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  early  in  September,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  three  brigades  to  Danbury,  where  the  latter 
was  soon  joined  by  General  McDougall  with  two  more — and 
then,  in  October,  on  to  Hartford — where  Gates  soon  arrived, 
and  encamped  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  plat  of  the  North 
Meadow. 

In  carrying  the  arrangements  now  stated  into  effect,  Trum- 
bull was  consulted  by  Washington  and  Gates  at  almost  cveiy 
step,  and  gave  them  freely  every  advice  and  assistance  in  his 
power.  All  the  roads  leading  from  Danbury  towards  Boston 
were,  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  be  put  in  re- 
pair for  the  march  of  the  American  columns.  Trumbull 
gave  his  attention  to  this  matttT.  Good  halting  places  for 
the  army,  at  proper  stages,  wore  to  ho  secured  in  advance. 
He  lent  his  aid  for  tins  j)urpo8e  to  the  Quarter-Master  whom 
Washington  sent  forward  to  provide  them — so  that  when  the 
American  troops  advanced,  everything  was  ready  for  them — 
and  during  the  entire  period  that  they  traversed  Connecticut| 
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or  remained  stationed  within  its  borders,  they  were  comforted 
by  ea^  marches,  and  by  foil  supplies. 

When  GtBtea  reached  Hartford,  he  was  cordially  met  there 
by  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and 
treated  with  distinguished  honor.  And  the  Governor — and 
Assembly — in  a  field  of  duty  quite  diflFerent  from  that  in  which 
the  former  was  usually  occupied — gave  the  Genend  and  his 
suite,  together  with  all  the  field  ofiicers  of  the  Continental 
army  then  in  town,  a  fine  entertainment  The  proceedings 
were  ushered  in,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  by  a  parade  in 
front  of  the  State  House,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Compa- 
nks  from  a  Train  of  Artillery,  whose  exactness  of  discipline, 
■ays  a  cotemporaneous  account,  "  rendered  them  respectable 
to  the  numerous  spectators." 

At  three  o'clock,  dinner  was  served,  at  a  public  inn — and 
there,  at  the  head  of  the  table — in  his  white-haired,  full-bot- 
tomed wig,  fine  broadcloth  or  velvet  coat,  white  neckcloth, 
satin-embroidered  vest,  black  small  clothes,  probably,  and 
white  silk  stockings  buckled  at  the  knee — surrounded  by 
officers  in  glittering  uniforms — his  Excellency  sat — dispens- 
ing with  grace  and  dignity,  over  a  well-loaded  board,  the 
hospitalities  of  the  occasion.  His  own  sober  yet  imposing 
manner,  we  can  easily  imagine,  must  have  contrasted  some- 
what strongly,  with  the  gayety  of  some  of  his  companions — 
his  own  opinions  and  conjectures  as  to  the  future  probable 
coarse  of  the  foe,  as  to  the  safety  of  Boston  and  D'Estaign, 
and  the  security  of  New  England  generally,  have  attracted 
attentive  listeners.  And  the  conversation  of  all  present  was, 
doubtless,  wholly  absorbed  by  that  war,  which,  for  the  first 
time  unce  it  began,  had  stationed  armed  brigades  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut — deep  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  sixty  miles  distant  from  that  sea  on  which  the 
enemy  rode  triumphant 

As  the  feast  was  about  closing,  cannon  rent  the  air  with 
thirteen  discharges,  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  United  States — 
between  whose  intervals,  and  while  their  echoes  were  rolling 
back  from  the  adjacent  ridges  of  mountains,  toasts  were 
drank. 

"  ITie  Untied  States  of  America — The  Congress  and  Councils 
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larly,  they  threatened  Boston,  and  the  French  fleet  in  the 
harbor  there.  They  indicated  also,  occasionally,  a  puipoie 
of  sailing  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  in  order  to  renew  de- 
scents upon  the  United  States  from  the  North — ^while  at  the 
same  time  they  made  demonstrations  against  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  preparations,  apparently,  for  hostile  ezpedi* 
tions  against  the  South.  All  was  mystery — deep  mystery  in 
their  proceedings.  They  were  decidedly  now  superior  at  sea, 
and  might  strike  any  where— but  at  New  England  again  first, 
and  at  D'Estaign  especially,  it  was  thought  most  generally 
their  blows  would  be  levelled. 

Washington,  therefore,  adapted  his  army  to  this  new  state 
of  things.    He  threw  it  into  several  divisions— one  of  which- 
he  left  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  River.     Another 
he  stationed  at  Danbury.    Others  he  pushed  on  by  different; 
stages  towards  Connecticut  River — his  object  being  to  hav^ 
them  all  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  so  that> 
they  might  either  form  a  junction,  if  necessary,  for  their  own- 
immediate  defence — or  cooperate  in  defending  the  posts  in- 
the  Highlands,  or  in  resisting  any  attack  on  D^Estoign  and- 
Boston,  or  upon  any  other  part  of  the  New  England  coast 
In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  early  in  September,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  three  brigades  to  Danbury,  where  the  latter 
was  soon  joined  by  General  McDougall  with  two  more — and 
then,  in  October,  on  to  Hartford — where  Gates  soon  arrived, 
and  enciunjwd  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  plat  of  the  North 
Meadow. 

In  carrying  the  arrangements  now  stated  into  effect,  Trum- 
bull was  consulted  by  Washington  and  Gates  at  almost  every 
step,  and  gave  them  freely  every  advice  and  assistance  in  hiB 
power.  All  the  roads  leading  from  Danbury  towards  Boston 
were,  by  order  of  the  ConiniandcT-in-chief,  to  be  put  in  re- 
pair for  the  march  of  the  American  columns.  Trumbull 
gave  his  attention  to  this  matter.  Good  halting  places  for 
the  ami}',  at  j)ropcr  stages,  were  to  1m»  securiKl  in  advance. 
He  lent  his  aid  for  tins  purpose  to  tlu*  Quarter- Master  whom 
Washington  sent  forward  tn  provide  them — so  that  when  the 
American  trooj)s  advanced,  everything  was  ready  for  them — 
and  during  the  entire  j)eriod  that  they  traversed  ConuecticQt| 
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or  Temained  stationed  within  its  borders,  they  were  comforted 
hy  easy  marches,  and  by  full  supplies. 

When  GsXes  reached  Hartford,  he  was  cordially  met  there 
by  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and 
tieated  with  distinguished  honor.  And  the  Governor — and 
Assembly — in  a  field  of  duty  quite  diflFerent  from  that  in  which 
the  former  was  usually  occupied — gave  the  General  and  his 
suite,  together  with  all  the  field  officers  of  the  Continental 
army  then  in  town,  a  fine  entertainment  The  proceedinp:s 
were  ushered  in,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  by  a  j)arado  in 
front  of  the  State  House,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Conipa- 
1I108  from  a  Train  of  Artillery,  whose  exactness  of  discij)line, 
■ays  a  cotemporaneous  account,  "  rendered  them  respectiible 
to  the  numerous  spectators." 

At  three  o'clock,  dinner  was  served,  at  a  public  inn — and 
there,  at  the  head  of  the  table — in  his  white-haired,  full-bot- 
tomed wig,  fine  broadcloth  or  velvet  coat,  white  nockcloth, 
satin-embroidered  vest,  black  small  clothes,  probably,  and 
white  silk  stockings  buckled  at  the  knee — surrounded  by 
officers  in  glittering  uniforms — his  Excellency  sat — dispens- 
ing with  grace  and  dignity,  over  a  well-loaded  board,  the 
hospitalities  of  the  occasion.  His  own  sober  yet  imposing 
manner,  we  can  easily  imagine,  must  have  contrasted  some- 
what strongly,  with  the  gayety  of  some  of  his  companions — 
his  own  opinions  and  conjectures  as  to  the  future  probable 
coarse  of  the  foe,  as  to  the  safety  of  Boston  and  D'Estiiign, 
and  the  security  of  New  England  generally,  have  attracted 
attentive  listeners.  And  the  conversation  of  all  present  was, 
doubtless,  wholly  absorbed  by  that  war,  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  it  began,  had  stationed  armed  brigades  in  the 
beaatiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut — deep  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  sixty  miles  distant  from  that  sea  on  which  the 
enemy  rode  triumphant 

As  the  feast  was  about  closing,  cannon  rent  the  air  with 
thirteen  discharges,  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  United  States — 
between  whose  intervals,  and  while  their  echoes  were  rolling 
hack  from  the  adjacent  ridges  of  mountains,  toasts  were 
drank. 

"  ITie  United  States  of  America — The  Congress  and  Councils 
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larly,  they  threatened  Boston,  and  the  Fr 
harbor  there.  They  indicated  also,  occad 
of  sailing  to  Hovsk  Scotia  and  Canada,  in  o 
scentB  upon  tlie  United  States  from  the  "Sol 
same  time  they  made  demonstrations  egiunB 
Highlands,  and  preparations,  apparently,  & 
tiona  agiunst  the  South,  All  was  mj-stery— 
their  proceedings.  Tlicj  were  decidedly  uo- 
and  might  strike  anywhere — but  at  New  Eo 
and  at  D'Estaign  especially,  it  was  thought 
their  blows  would  be  levelled. 

Washington,  therefore,  adapted  his  army 
of  things.  He  threw  it  into  several  dlvisiom 
he  left  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  ] , 
he  stationed  at  Danbury.  Others  he  pushed 
stages  towards  Connecticut  River — his  objec 
them  all  within  supporting  distance  of  eaci: 
they  might  either  form  a  junction,  if  necessar 
immediate  defence — or  cooperate  in  defendii 
the  Highlands,  or  in  resisting  any  attack  on 
Boston,  or  upon  any  other  part  of  the  New 
In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  early  in  Septembi 
eral  Gates  with  three  brigades  to  Danbuiy,  » 
was  Roon  joined  by  General  McDougall  with  i 
then,  in  October,  on  to  Hartford — whore  Gate, 
and  encamped  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  pla 
^feadow. 

In  carrying  tlio  arrangements  now  stated  int  - 
bull  was  consulted  by  Washington  and  Gates  a 
sti'p,  and  gave  them  freely  every  advice  and  as- 
power.  All  the  roads  leading  fnini  Danbury  b 
were,  by  onler  of  the  Commmider-in-cliicf,  to 
pair  fur  the  inareh  of  the  .\merican  columr 
gave  his  attention  to  thiiii  nuitter.  GoimI  halti  ■ 
the  army,  at  [)n)|)iT  stagi's,  wi-n,'  to  In-  si.wure( 
He  lent  his  aiil  lur  tlii.s  purjiom-  to  the  Quarter- 
Washington  sent  lorwani  to  provi<le  them — so 
American  troops  advanced,  everything  was  reac 
and  during  the  entire  jwriud  that  they  traversed 
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liBiiiamed  stationed  within  its  borders,  they  were  comforted 
easj  marches,  and  by  full  supplies. 

PThen  Ghttes  reached  Hartford,  he  was  cordially  met  there 
the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and 
tied  with  distinguished  honor.  And  the  Governor — and 
lembly — in  a  field  of  duty  quite  diJBferent  from  that  in  which 
foTmer  was  usually  occupied — gave  the  General  and  his 
e,  together  with  all  the  field  ofiicers  of  the  Continental 
.y  then  in  town,  a  fine  entertainment.  The  proceedings 
e  ushered  in,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  by  a  j)arade  in 
it  of  the  State  House,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Compa- 
\  fiom  a  Train  of  Artillery,  whose  exactness  of  discipline, 
1  a  cotemporaneous  account,  "  rendered  them  rcspcctiible 
he  numerous  spectators." 

Lt  three  o'clock,  dinner  was  served,  at  a  public  inn — and 
re,  at  the  head  of  the  table — in  his  white-haired,  full-bot- 
led  wig,  fine  broadcloth  or  velvet  coat,  white  neckcloth, 
m-embroidered  vest,  black  small  clothes,  probably,  and 
ite  silk  stockings  buckled  at  the  knee — surrounded  by 
oers  in  glittering  uniforms — ^his  Excellency  sat— dispens- 
{  with  grace  and  dignity,  over  a  well-loaded  board,  the 
spitalities  of  the  occasion.  His  own  sober  yet  imposing 
oiner,  we  can  easily  imagine,  must  have  contrasted  sonie- 
lat  strongly,  with  the  gayety  of  some  of  his  companions — 
own  opinions  and  conjectures  as  to  the  future  probable 
irse  of  the  foe,  as  to  the  safety  of  Boston  and  D'Estaign, 
I  the  security  of  New  England  generally,  have  attracted 
mtive  listeners.  And  the  conversation  of  all  present  was, 
ibtless,  wholly  absorbed  by  that  war,  which,  for  the  first 
e  since  it  began,  had  stationed  armed  brigades  in  the 
.utiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut — deep  in  the  interior  of 
State,  and  sixty  miles  distant  from  that  sea  on  which  the 
,my  rode  triumphant 

hs  the  feast  was  about  closing,  cannon  rent  the  air  with 
rteen  discharges,  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  United  States — 
tween  whose  intervals,  and  while  their  echoes  were  rolling 
ck  fix>m  the  adjacent  ridges  of  mountains,  toasts  were 
ink. 
"  The  United  States  of  America — The  Congress  and  Councils 
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larly,  they  threatened  Boston,  and  the  French  fleet  in  th' 
harbor  there.  They  indicated  also,  occasionally,  a 
of  sailing  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  in  order  to  renew 
scents  upon  the  United  States  from  the  North — ^while  at  the 
same  time  they  made  demonstrations  against  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  preparations,  apparently,  for  hostile  expedi* 
tions  against  the  South.  All  was  mystery — deep  mystery  in 
their  proceedings.  They  were  decidedly  now  superior  at  sea, 
and  might  strike  anywhere — ^but  at  New  England  again  first, 
and  at  D^Estaign  especially,  it  was  thought  most  generally 
their  blows  would  be  levelled. 

Washington,  therefore,  adapted  his  army  to  this  new  state 
of  things.  He  threw  it  into  several  divisions— one  of  which 
he  left  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  River.  Another 
he  stationed  at  Danbury.  Others  he  pushed  on  by  different 
stages  towards  Connecticut  River — ^his  object  being  to  have 
them  all  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  so  that 
they  might  either  form  a  junction,  if  necessary,  for  their  own 
immediate  defence — or  cooperate  in  defending  the  posts  in 
the  Highlands,  or  in  resisting  any  attack  on  D'Estaign  and 
Boston,  or  upon  any  other  part  of  the  New  England  coast 
In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  early  in  September,  he  sent  (Sen- 
era!  Gates  with  three  brigades  to  Danbury,  where  the  latter 
was  soon  joined  by  General  McDougall  with  two  more — and 
then,  in  October,  on  to  Hartford — where  Gates  soon  arrived, 
and  encamped  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  plat  of  the  North 
Meadow. 

In  carrying  the  arrangements  now  stated  into  effect,  Trum- 
bull was  consulted  by  Washington  and  Gates  at  almost  every 
step,  and  gave  them  freely  every  advice  and  assistance  in  his 
power.  All  the  roads  leading  from  Danbury  towards  Boston 
were,  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  be  put  in  re- 
pair for  the  march  of  the  American  columns.  Trumbull 
gave  his  attention  to  this  matter.  Good  halting  places  for 
the  arni}^,  at  proper  stages,  wcto  to  h(i  secured  in  advance. 
He  lent  his  aid  for  this  purpose  to  the  Quarter- Master  whom 
Washington  sent  forward  to  provide  them — so  that  when  the 
American  troops  advanced,  everything  was  ready  for  them — 
and  during  the  entire  period  that  they  traversed  Connecticut^ 
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or  remaiiied  stationed  witbin  its  borders,  they  were  comforted 
by  easy  marches,  and  by  fiill  supplies. 

When  Gates  reached  Hartford,  he  was  cordially  met  there 
by  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and 
treated  with  distinguished  honor.  And  the  Governor — and 
Assembly — in  a  field  of  duty  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
the  former  was  usually  occupied — gave  the  General  and  his 
suite,  together  with  all  the  field  oiBcers  of  the  Continental 
army  then  in  town,  a  fine  entertainment.  The  proceedings 
were  ushered  in,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  by  a  parade  in 
front  of  the  State  House,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Compa- 
nies from  a  Train  of  Artillery,  whose  exactness  of  discipline, 
■ays  a  cotemporaneous  account,  "  rendered  them  rcspecUible 
to  the  numerous  spectators." 

At  three  o'clock,  dinner  was  served,  at  a  public  inn — and 
there,  at  the  head  of  the  table — in  his  white-haired,  full-bot- 
tomed wig,  fine  broadcloth  or  velvet  coat,  white  neckcloth, 
satin-embroidered  vest,  black  small  clothes,  probably,  and 
white  silk  stockings  buckled  at  the  knee — surrounded  by 
officers  in  glittering  uniforms — his  Excellency  sat — dispens- 
ing with  grace  and  dignity,  over  a  well-loaded  board,  the 
hospitalities  of  the  occasion.  His  own  sober  yet  imposing 
manner,  we  can  easily  imagine,  must  have  contrasted  some- 
what strongly,  with  the  gayety  of  some  of  his  companions — 
his  own  opinions  and  conjectures  as  to  the  future  probable 
course  of  the  foe,  as  to  the  safety  of  Boston  and  D'Estaign, 
and  the  security  of  New  England  generally,  have  attracted 
attentive  listeners.  And  the  conversation  of  all  present  was, 
doubtless,  wholly  absorbed  by  that  war,  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  it  began,  had  stationed  armed  brigades  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut — deep  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  sixty  miles  distant  firom  that  sea  on  which  the 
enemy  rode  triumphant 

As  the  feast  was  about  closing,  cannon  rent  the  air  with 

thirteen  discharges,  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  United  States — 

between  whose  intervals,  and  while  their  echoes  were  rolling 

back  fix>m  the  adjacent  ridges  of  mountains,  toasts  were 

draok. 

"  ITie  United  SUUes  of  America — TTie  Congress  and  Councils 
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of  America — General  Washington  and  the  American  Armtf — - 
T?ie  American  Navy — The  King  of  France  and  our  Allies  «» 

JEhirope — Count  IfEstaign  and  the  fled  tender  hie  command 

Dr.  Franklin  and  our  Plempotentiaries  in  Europe — The  State  i^^ 
Chnnecticui — May  oppressed   Virtue  ever  find  an  Asylum 
America''^ — such  were  the  sentiments  in  their  order  at 
time,  which  the  patriotic  tongues  at  that  festival  took  u] 

"  While  sanguine  hopes  dispelled  their  floating  care^ 
And  what  was  difficult  and  what  was  dire. 
Sank  to  their  prowess  and  superior  stars.'* 

^^The  glorious  memory  of  Generals  Warren,  Montgomery, 
Wooster,  and  Niash,  with  all  the  virtuous  officers  and  soldiers 
who  have  died  in  defence  of  Freedom  and  their  country^ — 
drank  in  melancholy  silence,  followed  upon  the  toasts  already 
given. 

"Jfoy  the  Arts  and  Sciences  he  ever  patronized  in  -^tncrilca"— 
was  the  hopeful  sentiment  which  succeeded. 

^^May  all  our  citizens  he  soldiers,  and  our  soldiers  he  always 
dtizens^^ — was  the  ingenious  antithetical  canon  of  true  repub- 
licanism with  which  the  libations  closed. 

And  at  half  past  five  the  Governor,  General  Ghites,  his 
suite  of  officers,  and  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
who  had  added  by  their  presence  to  the  dignity  of  the  enter- 
tainment, withdrew,  in  imposing  procession,  to  the  State 
House — where — ^in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  gratified  specta- 
tors— the  ceremony  of  reception — which  had  been  conducted 
throughout  in  a  most  appropriate  manner — was  at  last  con- 
cluded— to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all. 

General  Gates  soon  left  Hartford  for  Boston,  to  take  com- 
•  mand  in  the  Eastern  Department.  General  Putnam,  suc- 
ceeding him  at  Hartford,  marched  the  troops  from  the  North 
Meadow  to  the  West  division  in  that  town — and  thence, 
November  twenty-fourth,  back  to  Danbury.  New  England 
was  no  longer  immediately  threatened.  The  problem  of  the 
British  plan  was  solved  by  the  departure  of  large  detach- 
ments of  their  army  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Florida.  So 
Washington  placed  his  forces  in  winter  quarters — ^the  main 
portion  of  them  upon  and  near  the  Hudson  River — a  part  in 
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the  Jeraeys — and  three  brigades  under  Pntnam,  consisting  of 
the  CSonnecticat  and  New  Hampshire  troops,  and  Hazen's 
regiment,  at  Danboiy — ^to  protect  the  country  lying  along 
Aie  Sound,  and  the  magazines  on  Connecticut  Biver,  and  to 
lid  the  Highlands  in  case  of  any  serious  movement  of  the 
snemy  in  that  direction.  The  Campaign  of  1778  was  at  an 
find. 


CHAPTER    XXXIIl. 

1778. 

Trumbull  and  the  Home  Defence  of  Connecticut.  The  Britiab  nv 
armament  upon  the  American  station  this  year  Trumbull's  prote 
tion  of  the  coast.  His  attention  to  the  Marine.  A  privateer  name 
after  him.  The  whaleboat  system  gives  him  much  anxiety.  It  do- 
generates  He  watches  it  closely,  and  is  sparing  of  conxnaiaaions.  The 
benefits  resulting  to  Connecticut  this  year  from  his  m.ea8urea  forhom* 
defence.  Maritime  losses  few.  They  are  more  than  oountarbalanced 
by  maritime  gains.  The  znemorable  capture  of  the  Adm.iral  Keppel 
and  the  Cyrus,  by  the  Oliver  Cromwell — a  Connecticut  ehip-of-w«r. 
Its  commander's  letter  to  Trumbull  announcing  the  victory.  Prison- 
ers— a  large  number  this  year.  March  of  the  captives  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga  through  Connecticut  on  their  way  to  Virginia.  Trumbull's 
arrangements  for  it.  Case  of  Henry  Shirley,  a  distinguished  pris- 
oner in  Trumbull's  hands  The  handsome  treatment  he  received  ttom. 
the  Governor. 

Trumbull  had  other  important  labors  in  the  Campaign 
of  1778,  to  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded — choosing,  as 
heretofore,  that  they  should  occupy  paragraphs  by  them- 
selves. We  refer  to  his  labors,  particularly,  in  the  home  and 
naval  defence  of  Connecticut — a  sphere,  which  in  1778,  as 
in  previous  years,  still  continued  to  make  heavy  demands  on 
his  time  and  watchfulness.  For  still  armed  British  vessels 
hardly  ceased  day  or  nighty  cruising  up  and  down  the  Sound, 
threatening  towns,  and  seeking  opportunities  to  land,  and 
burn,  and  plunder.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  British 
naval  armament  upon  the  American  station  consisted  of  no 
^  less  than  eighty-three  ships-of-war,  from  sixty-four  to  ten 
guns  each — besides  the  Eichmond,  a  bomb-ship— the  Juno^ 
the  Orpheus,  a  fire-ship — the  Blonde,  the  Potens,  and  the 
Venus.  Is  it  a  wonder  then  that  Connecticut,  lying  direcdy 
alongside  one  of  their  great  highways  of  travel — ^Long  Island 
Sound — should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehensioni 

So  far  now  as  coast  defence  is  concerned.  Governor  Tmnb 
bull  was  employed  as  usual  this  year,  in  raising,  stationingi 
and  supplying  troops — in  repairing  and  strengthening  fortifr 
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cations — ^in  providing  for  these,  from  time  to  time,  new  field 
pieces  and  apparatus  of  every  description — in  promoting 
activity  among  the  coast  guards — ^and  in  preventing  all  un- 
lawful communications,  or  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy,  from 
the  Connecticut  shore.  Seven  companies  were  to  be  raised  in 
January  for  the  defence  of  various  points  upon  the  sea-line — 
to  serve  during  the  year — and  two  brigades  were  ordered  in 
February,  which  were  to  be  ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to 
do  duty  either  within  or  without  the  State.  These  the  Cap- 
tain-Greneral  superintended,  and  at  intervals,  as  danger  threat- 
ened, drew  from  the  brigades  to  increase  the  protection  of 
exposed  points.* 

As  regards  defence  strictly  naval — on  the  Sound  particu- 
larly— ^he  was  occupied  as  in  previous  years.  He  fitted  out 
the  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  State.  He  furnished  ma- 
terials for  tins  purpose — particularly  masts,  bowsprits,  booms, 
and  yards,  from  the  Connecticut  Eiver.  He  commissioned 
officers,  gave  sailing  orders,  and  sent  out  privateers — which 
he  famished  at  times  with  guns — and  also  whaleboats  and 
Bpj  vessels.  He  superintended  prizes,  and  enforced  embar- 
goes, especially  one  which  was  laid  by  Congress  in  June.f 

Whaleboats  were  at  one  time  wanted  by  Washington  for 
the  transportation  of  one  thousand  men — Trumbull  provided 
these.     A  new  Continental  frigate,  called  the  Confederacy,  was 

*Ab  <moe,  for  example,  late  in  Marchf  two  additional  companies  to  secure  New- 
httvm,  which  dtj,  particularly,  waa  then  exposed  to  great  danger — and  once  in 
ApiUf  eightj-aix  additional  men  to  gnard  Great  Neck  at  New-London.  Besides 
BomeTOiiA  drafts  like  thrae — ^in  Febmary,  upon  request  fVom  General  Putnam — 
he  aent  H^jor  Thompson,  the  commanding  officer  of  Nixon^s  battalion  then  sta- 
tfoned  at  Farmington,  with  all  of  his  regiment  fit  for  daty,  to  take  station  at 
Qfeenwioh,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  towards  New- York — and  in  June 
afiin,  ordered  a  fresh  regiment  on  to  Sawpitts,  to  be  placed  under  General  Gates. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  whole  line  of  Connecticut  sca^KK>a8t,  which,  during  the 
Mtira  year,  escaped  the  eye  of  himself  and  his  Council. 

t  Among  the  vessela  which  he  fitted  out  for  sea  this  year  was  the  Ghvemor 
TVumftti^t— a  fine  privateer  ship  of  twenty  guns— which  was  built  by  Rowland 
•ad  OoSt  at  Norwich,  and  named  after  himself.  He  sent  her  out  in  March  upon 
Imt  inl  croise,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Henry  Billings.  In  April,  he  sent 
tiie  Dolphin  and  the  Spy,  loaded  with  hoops  and  staves,  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
pioonw  warlike  monitiona  and  stores.  In  August,  he  caused  Capt  Smedley  to 
fl  «p  \Ab  ahip  anew  in  Boston,  and  then  to  cruise  up  and  down  from  this  port 
MWthwud.  In  September,  he  refitted  the  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  had  then 
lately  siiirered  from  a  storm  at  sea,  and  ordered  her,  and  the  Defence,  to  cruise 
1^  md  down  the  Sound,  Ac,  Aa 
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to  be  built  at  Norwich.  He  gave  attention  to  her  oonstroc- 
tion,  and  after  she  was  launched,  in  September,  procured  the 
appointment  of  his  friend  Capt  Seth  Harding  to  command 
her — having  taken  pains  to  recommend  him  previously  to 
the  Marine  Committee  at  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  bravest 
of  officers,  who  could  man  a  ship,  he  stated,  with  such  expe- 
dition that  "three  hundred  men  stood  ready  to  engage  under 
him  the  moment  he  should  receive  his  commission/'  The 
Continental  Marine  Committee  for  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut— among  whom  were  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  Captain 
John  Deshon  of  New  London — often  sought  his  advice.  It 
was  always  ready.  Naval  agent  Shaw  sought  his  interven- 
tion for  funds.  His  drafts  on  Congress,  to  the  amount  at 
times  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  were  ready. 

But  no  department  of  the  naval  service  gave  him  more 
anxiety  than  that  which  embraced  the  cruising  of  the  Con- 
necticut whaleboats,  and  small  armed  vessels,  upon  the 
Sound.  These,  during  the  year  now  under  considerationi 
were  exceedingly  active  in  annoying  the  enemy — ^the  whale- 
boats, particularly— which,  made  lighl^with  sheathing  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick — sharp  at  each  end,  and  vaiy- 
ing  in  length  from  fourteen  to  thirty-two  feet — could  be  im- 
pelled, by  fix)m  eight  to  twenty  oars,  with  remarkable  veloci- 
ty— could  be  easily  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, be  hid  among  bushes,  and  relaunched  with  the  great- 
est facility. 

Many  a  market-boat  of  the  enemy,  loaded  with  provisionfl^ 
and  detached  vessels  even  from  British  convoys,  became 
tlieir  prizes.  Many  a  noted  tory  upon  Long  Island,  and 
"loyal"  American  volunteer — many  a  little  band  of  British 
soldiers,  Hessians  and  others — became  their  captives.  They 
were  constantly  on  the  lookout.  "They  will  take  advantage 
of  every  calm,"  complained  Rivington  loudly  this  year,  "to 
shoot  out  from  their  lurking  places,  and  cross  over  and  pil- 
lage the  loyalists  of  Long  Island."  And  almost  every  week 
this  tory  Editor  had  occasion  to  chronicle,  in  his  "(Jazette," 
some  fresh  instance  of  attack — from  the  Connecticut  shoie— 
upon  "his  Majesty's  woodcutters,"  as  he  styled  them-— <Mr 
"his  Majesty's  sloop,  loaded  with  wood" — or  upon  the  per- 
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8on  and  effects  of  some  one  of  ''his  Majesty^s  loyal  subjects" 
OQ  the  opposite  shore.  "These  rebels" — ^these  "freeboot- 
ers"— ^these  "pickaroon  gentry" — ^these  "villains" — ^with  their 
"rebel  schooner  Wild  Cat,  of  fourteen  swivels  and  forty 
men,"  and  their  armed  sloops  generally,  and  their  "great 
abundance  of  whaleboats,"  the  tory  Editor  Gaine  would  add 
in  his  "Mercury" — are  kept  cruising  in  many  parts  of  the 
Sound — ^interrupting  our  market-boats — and  making  prison- 
era  of  great  numbers  of  "his  Majesty's  faithful  subja^.ts !  "• 

The  commissions  which  the  Governor  gave  to  these  armed 
boats  and  vessels  were  at  last,  unfortunately,  abused  by  some 
of  the  parties  who  obtained  them.  Under  the  pretence  of 
taking  or  destrojring  tory  property,  they  would  sometimes 
invade  that  of  whigs,  and  treat  its  owners  with  severity. 
Sometimes,  against  the  positive  requirements  of  law — en- 

*Take  the  fbllowing  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  warfare  fVom  Connecticut, 
•poken  of  in  the  text. 

April  97f  1778,  JRhingian,  **Last  Monday  evening  two  row  gallics  and  an 
aimed  vessel  crossed  from  Connecticut  to  Lloyd^s  Neck,  wh<  re  a  party  of  loyal 
idhfees  were  cutting  wood ;  who,  upon  being  attacked,  retreated  to  a  hou8e,  in 
whidi  they  defended  themselves  with  great  bravery  and  resolution  upwards  of 
nx  honn ;  but  their  ammunition  being  all  expended,  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  superior  force.  Next  morning  the  rebels  carried  their  prisoners,  19  in 
number,  over  to  Connecticut.  The  house  in  which  the  rof^igees  fought  and  sur- 
imderad  is  perforated  in  many  places  by  the  shot  of  the  rebels.** 

June  8,  1778,  Ritington.  "Wednesday  last  the  rebel  schooner  Wild  Cat,  of  14 
swivels  and  40  men,  came  fh)m  Connecticut  to  OvHter  Buy,  and  landed  14  of  her 
erew,  who  shot  several  sheep,  but  a  number  of  inhabitants  appearing  in  amiK, 
thdj  made  off.  This  vessel,  by  having  a  great  number  of  oara,  takes  advantage 
of  every  calm  to  cross  over  and  pillage  the  loyalists  on  Long  Inland." 

BaH/ord,  8fjd.  8,  1778.  "  Miy.  Grey,  of  Col.  Meig's  regiment,  brought  off 
horn  Lloyd*!  Neck  15  tories,  and  killed  three — all  from  Connecticut.** 

Sep-  7 J 1778,  Gaine.  "  A  sloop  with  some  provinions,  and  a  boat  loaded  with 
wood,  were  taken  at  Lloyd*s  Neck  last  Wednesday,  by  a  privateer  sloop  frtnn 
CcDDecticnt.  A  great  abundance  of  armed  whaleboats  are  cruising  in  many  parts 
of  tha  Sound,  and  *ti8  feared  will  much  interrupt  our  market-boats.** 

Si^,  12, 1778,  RivingUm,  "A  party  of  rebels  came  over  from  Connecticut  to 
Oyster  Bay  Thursday  evening  last,  and  plundered  the  house  of  Wm.  Cock  of 
goods  to  the  amount  of  £140.  They  made  Mr.  C.  and  his  family  carry  the  goods 
new  two  miles,  to  their  whaleboat,  and  got  off  unmolested.  And  on  Saturday  a 
number  of  freebooters,  in  two  boats,  came  over  to  Bed  Spring,  and  robbed  the 
honses  of  Jacob  C-arpenter  and  John  Weckes  of  a  quantity  of  valuable  effects, 
and  then  made  off;  but  returned  Saturday  evening  to  Oak  Neck,  and  robbed  two 
anfortnnate  weavers.  The  principal  of  these  villains  is  named  Carhart,  who 
■ometime  ago  oame  over  fh>m  Connecticut,  and  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  gov- 
ommeut,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  hoHpitality  and  kindness  by  the  very 
persons  whose  property  he  has  carried  off.** 
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gaged,  more  than  in  former  years,  in  illicit  trade — ^they  would 
bring  off  British  goods  to  the  Main,  and  there  dispose  of 
them  for  lucre. 

Some  American  refugees  from  Long  Tsland,  who  professed 
to  be  warm  friends  of  their  country — but  who  in  fact  were 
unprincipled  men,  who  by  imposition  had  obtained  their 
cruising  commissions  from  the  Governor  of  Connecticut- 
were  among  the  first  and  most  notorious  in  their  abuse  of 
tliem.  They  were  men  with  whom  "  it  required  no  great 
stretch  of  conscience  to  go  on  land  and  plunder  indiscrimin- 
atoly,  both  Whig  and  Loyalist,  under  pretence  of  taking 
British  goods."  And  in  their  hands,  and  those  of  a  few  oth- 
ers, the  whuleboat  warfare  at  last  "  degenerated  into  down- 
right robbery,"  and,  in  the  year  1779,  was  sumnmrily 
stopped.  General  Putnam,  late  in  the  present  year,  wrote 
both  to  Trumbull  and  to  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York— 
who  also  granted  commissions — ^and  warmly  remonstrated 
against  the  abuses  now  in  question.  But  Trumbull  needed 
no  admonition  or  stimulus  upon  this  subject  It  had  been 
his  care,  not  only  to  grant  no  cruising  licenses  save  to  those 
whom  he  believed  to  be  patriotic  and  trustworthy,  but  also  to 
watch  their  proceedings  afterwards,  and  to  arrest  and  sum- 
mon them  at  once  before  himst^lf  and  his  Council  to  answer 
for  any  violations  cither  of  their  instructions,  or  of  their 
duty.* 

*  Ah  one  example,  among  many,  of  hi»  promptnoM  in  thU  respect,  take  tb* 
fi)llo>ving  Hummons,  wliich,  Aug.  11,  177S,  he  addrcsaed  to  CapUun  Jonathan 
Vail,  und  Cu]>t.  Jeniulah  Kogcrs,  the  commanders  respectively  of  two  whale- 
boats. 

*'  Whereas  sundry  and  rctpeated  complaints  have  been  made  that  persons,  ns- 
dor  authority  of  Commission  given  to  American  boats  to  go  on  shore  on  Long 
Inland  to  act  against  the  enemy  there,  or  under  color  or  pretext  thereof,  have  nft> 
ju»tly  and  cruelly  plundered  numy  (»f  the  friendly  inhabitants  there — brou^toff 
tht-ir  eH'eots,  and  have  not  caused  them  t<^  be  libelled  and  condemned  in  coona 
of  Law— you  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  required  to  attend  here  on  Tuesday  the 
isth  instant— to  account  for  your  conduct  in  that  respect.  In  the  meantime  yon 
are  forbidden  to  act  otteUi!iively  towards  the  inhabitants  on  Long  Island,  or  to 
make  any  hostile  descent  u])un  the  Lund,  in  virtue  of  your  Commisiuon. 

**  JoKTH  Tbuxbull,  Got*." 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  kind,  addressed  "to  Capt  Peter  Halleflk, 
Jon**»  Solomons,  or  their  owners,  as  they  may  be  respectively  concerned." 
"  Lthanon^  Awj.  llM,  lT7d.    Gentlemen.    It  being  represented  and  complained 
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The  aervioee  of  Trumbull  now  described,  for  the  home  de- 
fence of  Connecticut  and  the  Sound,  were  not,  the  present 
year,  without  important  and  highly  favorable  results. 
When — ^in  February — news  arrived  that  the  enemy  at  New- 
port were  preparing  to  sweep  the  coast  of  the  State  with  lire 
and  slaughter,  and  one  of  their  large  ships — the  advauce,  it 
was  supposed,  of  a  numerous  fleet — approached  menacingly 
nearly  within  the  lighthouse  towards  New  London — his  act- 
ive preparations  diverted  the  attack. 

When — ^in  March — thirty  British  sail — some  of  them  gi- 
gantic men  of  war — hovered  around  Gardiner's  Buy,  and 
daily  threatened  a  descent,  their  pur]X)se  was  checked  by  the 
energy  of  his  measures.  When — again  in  March — two  hund- 
red British  troops — ^under  cover  of  a  row-galley  and  two 
armed  sloops — ^landed  at  Greenwich  Point,  to  destroy  flour 
on  the  beach  above  the  Point,  and  fire  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  State — ^the  guard  whom  he  had  stationed  there — aided  by 
a  few  brave  inhabitants  near  the  spot — extinguished  the 
flames  which  the  enemy  had  applied  to  a  galley,  retook  the 
cattle  and  sheep  they  had  seized,  and  gallantly  repulsed  the 
fee. 

When  again — early  in  September — New  London  was 
greatly  alarmed — ^there  being  strong  reason  to  apprehend,  as 
the  Becord  expresses  it,  '*  that  our  restless  and  malicious  ene- 
my," having  been  "lately  disappointed,  by  the  favor  of  divine 
Providence,  of  an  enterprise"  against  this  town,  would 
"speedily  return  and  attempt  its  destruction,"  unless  a  suffi- 
cient force  was  stationed  there  "for  its  security  and  de- 
fence " — that  force  was  immediately  raised.    Fourteen  addi- 

to  me,  that  sirndiy  penons  belonging  to  your  or  one  of  yoar  armed  boats  com- 
mlflfliofned  to  emiMf  in  the  Sound,  have,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  yonr  CommU- 
■on  and  Bcmd,  made  descent  npon  the  bland  of  Long  Island,  and  plundered  the 
lahAbitantB  of  their  stock  and  effects,  and  that  without  distinction,  and  in  particu- 
lar hftve  lately  taken  six  oxen  fh>m  Col.  Phinehas  Fanning,  and  brought  over  to 
tUt  State — this  conduct  yon  most  be  sensible  is  unworthy,  and  renders  yon 
Bsible  on  your  bonds,  Ao. — I  would,  with  the  advice  of  my  Council,  advise  you 
or  either  of  yon,  so  fiur  as  yon  may  be  respectively  concerned,  to  settle — compound 
the  mirtter  with  CoL  Fanning,  and  restore  to  him  his  property ;  lest  you  be  ez- 
pond  to  ftarther  oonseqaenoes.    I  am, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

"Joirw  Tbumbuix." 
84 
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tional  companies,  ordered  thither  bj  Goyemor  TnunboII, 
averted  the  threatened  catastrophe. 

While  the  sea-coast  of  Connecticut  was  thus  ably  defended, 
the  little  navy  of  the  State  was  fruitfiiUy  busy  upon  the  wir 
ter.    The  Old  Defence^  it  is  true,  commanded  by  Captain  Dan- 
iel Deshon,  was — in  January — ^taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ca^ 
ried  into  Jamaica.    A  brig  also,  under  Captain  Atwell,  and 
a  sloop  from  Newhaven,  commanded  by  Captain  Brown,  in 
April,  were  both  captured,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies.    The 
privateer  sloop  Broome  also,  in  November,  was  seized  by  the 
British,  and  taken  into  New  York.    But  the  losses  otherwise 
of  Connecticut,  were  few  and  inconsiderable. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  naval  successes — ^though  not|  save 
in  one  or  two  instances,  so  brilliant  as  in  preceding  yean, 
and  not  comparable  to  those  of  1779 — ^were  yet  prodoctive 
and  encouraging.  A  large  schooner,  an  armed  sloop,  two 
British  captains  and  several  British  seamen — ^together  with  a 
large  amount  of  rigging  and  ship  furniture — were  brought 
off,  in  March,  from  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  by  a  gallant 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  volunteers  from  Colonel  Meigs'  regi- 
ment— who  at  the  same  time  burniMl  a  British  brig  of  two 
hundred  tons.  Two  sloops,  deeply  laden  with  wood  and 
vegetables,  were  cut  out  from  Hemi)stead  harbor,  in  April, 
by  Lieutenant  Lay  with  a  party  of  fifteen  men.  A  brig 
from  Ireland,  laden  with  provisions,  and  an  English  ship 
from  Bristol,  were  taken  in  May  by  the  privateer  sloop 
America,  Captain  Coit,  and  carried  into  Martinico.  The 
Lovely  Lass  from  London,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  in  May 
also,  was  taken  by  the  Revenge,  Captain  Conklin,  and  by 
the  American  Revenge,  Captain  Champlin,  from  New  Lon- 
don, and  sent  into  Boston.  A  ship  from  London,  bound  to 
New  York — with  a  cargo  valued  at  thirty  thousand  pounda-— 
in  May  again,  was  taken  by  two  Connecticut  privateerSi  of 
which  Captain  Stanton  commanded  one.  These  now  men- 
tioned were  among  the  chief  prizes  which,  this  year,  re- 
warded the  adventurousness  of  Connecticut  upon  the  seaa. 

But  the  capture  altogether  the  most  conspicuous  of  any 
made  during  this  period — and  the  most  valuable  of  all  that 
were  made  by  the  Connecticut  Marine  during  the  entire 
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eoone  of  the  Beyoluiionary  War — was  that  of  the  two  shipB 
Admiral  Keppd  and  the  Gyrus — taken  in  April  bj  the  Oliver 
QromwtU^  Captain  Parker,  and  the  Drfenoe^  Captain  Smedlej. 
They  were  both  of  them  letters  of  marque— mounted  eight- 
een excellent  six  pounders  each — and  contained  cargoes 
which  together  sold  for  eighty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  five  pence. 

How  must  the  heart  of  Trumbull  have  beat  with  joy,  when 
fiom  Captain  Parker — dating  a  letter  to  the  Governor  him- 
self firom  on  board  the  *'  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  sea,  April  20th, 
1778,  latitude  20o,  longitude  50<^  "—he  received  the  intelli- 
gence, that  on  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  April,  this  gal- 
lant commander  had  fallen  in  with,  and  captured  these  re- 
markable prizes — that  the  Keppcl  *'  had  a  very  warlike  ap- 
pearance, and  was  the  best  manned" — that  he  "ran  close 
akmgBide  of  her  in  the  Cromwell,  and  received  her  first  fire 
at  some  distance,  but  did  not  return  it  until  he  came  close  on 
board  " — ^that  "  she  gave  the  Cromwell  a  warm  reception  for 
abont  three  glasses,  and  then  struck^'' — ^that  all  this  was  efiected 
with  but  the  loss  of  two  men  killed,  and  five  wounded — that 
"the  courage*'  of  his  '^raw,  undisciplined  men  could  not  fail 
of  doing  honor  to  their  country  " — and  that  the  merit  of  his 
officers,  "  in  keeping  such  inexperienced  young  boys,  as  many 
of  them  were,  to  their  quarters,  without  the  show  of  fear,  or 
ncme,  or  confusion,  through  the  whole  short  and  warm  action, 
was  conspicuous  to  all ! " 

Such  was  the  naval  experience  of  Connecticut  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  seventy-eight 

Her  own  land  and  naval  warfare,  and  that  of  the  country 
generally,  brought  with  it  of  course,  as  in  former  years,  and 
placed  within  her  limits,  a  large  number  of  prisoners — not  so 
many,  however,  as  in  previous  periods,  but  yet  enough  to 
demand,  on  the  part  of  Trumbull,  a  good  share  of  his  atten- 
tion.   Many  were  brought  in  by  the  privateers,*  and  other 

*T1m  Ibnowing  order  illottntes  Tmmbnll^a  aotion,  at  timet,  with  regard  to 
■BdipriKMien: — 

^  flteto  of  Conneotioiit.  By  the  GoTemor.  To  Proeper  Wetmore,  Eaq. ,  Sheriff 
«f  th«  Coqh^  of  New  London— Greeting. 

"n  it  repreeented  to  me  by  Mr.  Jacob  de  Witt,  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  ownera 
if  fSbm  Piifrteur  Sloop  Lydia,  that  Capt  Jabes  Lord,  Commander  of  the  aame, 
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armed  vessels  of  the  State.  Once,  in  April,  in  one  troop- 
one  hundred  and  fifty  British,  Hessian,  and  Canadian  prison- 
ers were  taken  from  Albany  to  Hartford,  and  there  lodged  in 
jail — while  at  the  same  time  one  hundred  and  thirty  more^ 
who  were  confined  in  this  latter  town,  were  transferred  to  be 
kept  on  board  a  guard  ship  at  Norwich. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  conformity  with  a  Beso* 
lution  of  Congress — which  applied  to  each  State,  and  had 
reference  to  a  system  for  exchanging  prisoners — ^Trumbull 
furnished  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  money,  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries,  which  had  been  used  for  captives  in 
Connecticut — and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  in  previous 
periods,  was  busy  in  negotiating  exchanges,  and  sending  flags 
of  truce  from  the  harbors  of  New  London  and  New  Haven. 
Among  those  who  obtained  their  freedom  this  year  was  the 
notorious  William  Franklin,  of  whom  we  have  heretofoTB 
spoken.  He  was  exchanged  for  John  McKinley,  Esquire, 
President  of  Delaware,  and  went  back  to  New  Jersey*  there 
to  renew  his  nefarious  opposition  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

There  was  one  duty,  in  the  department  of  prisonerSi  which 
Gk>vemor  Trumbull  had  to  perform  this  year,  that  was  peculiar. 
It  was  to  see  that  the  "  Convention  Troops,"  as  they  were 
called — ^those  who  had  been  captured  by  Gates  at  the  memor- 
able Battle  of  Saratoga — were  marched  securely  through 
Connecticut,  on  their  way,  in  October,  from  Boston  to  Char* 
lottsville  in  Virginia — to  which  place — on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  flour  in  the  New  England  States,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Clinton  to  grant  passjK)rts  for  its  conveyance  from 
the  Middle  States  to  the  eastwanl — these  prisoners  were  to  be 
conducted.  He  complied  with  Washington's  requisition  for 
tn)ops  to  act  as  an  escort  and  guard  upon  the  occasion — sent 


hiith  capturtid  an  (>neniy*i»  sloop,  on  board  wluoh  he  hath  taken  priaonen 
Captain  and  nine*  men. 

**  You  arc  herel>y  directed  to  receive  and  keep  in  safe  ciiatody  the  Mid 
era.    You  nm.v  take  tlie  pun)U'  of  the  Cu]>tain,  to  abide  within  auch  abort  Umitt 
aa  you  inay  jnd^c  proper  un<l  Hid'«. 

*^You  will  ^ve  notice  by  Koiue  convenient  opportunity  to  Exokiel  WiUuBMi 
£aq.,  CoinmiHMiry  of  Prisonent,  and  obdcr\'e  auch  ordem  a»  he  ahall  give  ooocwn- 
ing  the  priHonern. 

*^  Given  at  Lebanon,  the  lUth  day  of  AufpuMt,  A.  D.  1778. 
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fhem  to  meet  the  captives  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  and 
oondncted  them  safely  through  the  State.*  What  a  spectacle 
they  must  have  been  to  the  inhabitants,  as  thej  passed — 
morose,  solemn,  inflexible — the  motions  of  their  spirits  no 
longer,  as  when  they  swept  magnificently  strong  over  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  light  as  the  tossing  plumes  which 
they  mirrored  by  thousands  in  its  glassy  depths,  but ''  dull  as 
night  »*— 

Ghren  to  oi^[ythrity,  they  and  their  utmost  hopes!  ** 

It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Trumbull,  during  almost 
every  year  of  the  war,  to  hold  in  his  custody  as  prisoners, 
personages  who  were  more  or  less  remarkable.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  quite  a  number  of  these  heretofore. 
Among  such,  the  present  year,  he  held  Hugh  Wallace, 
Esqmrei  one  of  the  former  Council  for  the  Crown  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Bat  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  person  in  his  hands 
as  a  prisoner — ^if  so,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  can  be 
regarded — ^was  Henry  Shirley,  Esquire — ^a  gentleman  "of 
estimable  character,  of  great  fortune,  of  powerful  connec- 
ticmsi"  and  who  had  himself  once  represented  Great  Britain 
as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  With  his  lady, 
daughter,  a  handmaid  of  Mra  Shirley's,  and  their  servants, 
this  person  had  been  taken  on  board  the  Admiral  Keppel  by 
Captain  Parker,  while  on  his  way  from  Bristol  to  settle  the 
affiiirs  of  an  estate  which  he  owned  in  Jamaica.  He  had 
been  fiivorably  inclined  towards  the  United  States — had 
taken  no  active  part  against  them — and  was  the  gentleman 
who  had  formerly  presented  the  Jamaica  petition  to  the  King 
in  their  &yot.  He  had  used  his  influence  on  board  the 
Keppel,  after  she  was  captured,  to  keep  the  prisoners  quiet — 

***  When  70a  haye  fixed  the  time  of  march  and  the  route,  inform  Governor 
Tnmbnn,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  receive  them  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut.*' 
'-'WMingUm  to  Otn.  ffsaik,  Oct.  21, 1778. 

**I  hsTe  reqneated  Qen.  Heath  to  employ  a  suffloient  nnmber  of  the  Masaacha- 

Mtti  mUitia  to  oondact  them  to  Connecticnt.    I  shall  make  a  like  requisition  to 

Governor  Tmmbnll,  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  several  States  in  succession, 

throngli  whioh  they  are  to  pass,  be  called  on  in  the  same  manner. —  Washinf^tan 

UtktJ¥midtHiof  Omgrmy  00^.28,1778. 

S4« 
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without  which,  it  was  said,  it  would  have  been  impoasibleto 
have  brought  the  prize  into  port,  as  the  Oliver  GiomweQ  hid 
but  few  seamen,  and  most  of  them  were  sick  with  the  smaS 
pox. 

All  these  circumstances  were  strongly  represented  to  Gor- 
emor  Trumbull  by  his  son  Colonel  John,  who  made  Shirley*8 
acquaintance  in  Boston — ^was  warmly  interested  in  his  fevop— 
and  begged  his  father  to  grant  him  a  flag  to  transport  him 
and  his  family  to  his  estate  in  Jamaica — ^a  boon,  which,  be 
said,  "  good  policy,  not  to  say  justice,"  should  induce  him  to 
grant,  since  Mr.  Shirley  was  in  a  position  "  to  become  a 
mighty  engine,"  he  stated,  "  either  for  or  against"  the  great 
interests  of  the  United  States.     Captain  Parker  also  repre- 
sented him  in  a  most  favorable  light  to  the  Gk>vemor.    So 
did  Samuel  Elliot,  the  naval  agent  at  Boston,  who  took  puns 
also  to  memorialize  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  liberty 
to  accommodate  him  and  his  suite  in  Boston  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  rank  and  character. 

These  applications  were  not  without  their  influence  upon 
Governor  Trumbull.  He  in  consequence  sent  instructions  to 
Elliot,  to  pay  every  proper  attention  to  the  prisoner,  and 
allow  him  all  the  indulgence  which  was  consistent  with  his 
safety,  and  duty  to  the  State.  And  soon  he  sent  on  a  permit 
to  Shirley  himself,  to  visit  Connecticut  by  the  middle  route 
from  Boston,  with  the  privilege  of  being  attended  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Phipps,  his  surgeons,  and  his  servants — and 
directed  Elliot  to  assist  him  on  his  journey,  and  make  Mrs. 
Shirley  and  her  daughter  "  as  easy  in  his  absence  as  their 
unfortunate  situation  would  admit."  Mr.  Shirley  accordingly 
made  a  journey  to  see  the  Governor  at  Lebanon,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  where  he 
entered  into  full  and  free  conversations  in  regard  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  impres- 
sion he  made  upon  Trumbull  was  exceedingly  &vorabIe. 

"  Mr.  Shirley  is  a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and  abilities,**  he  wrote  tiie 
Delegates  in  Congress  from  Connecticut,  June  twenty-ninth — **irdl 
knowing  British  policy,  acquainted  with  all  the  great  men  and  characten 
in  Qreat  Britain,  and  was  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Great  Britefai 
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Id  die  Court  of  Russia.  He  talks  freely  on  politics.  He  left  England  9th 
of  March.  He  wishes  we  had  a  go-hettteen,  as  he  ezpresseth  it — says 
Franoe  will  senre  only  as  a  Poier  to  increase  the  flame — the  more  the 
hotter — ^that  the  States  of  Holland  would  senrc  to  make  a  Reconciliation — 
that  great  numbers  in  England  wish  well  to  our  Independence,  with  a 
IVeaty  of  Amity  and  Free  Commerce — that  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  Floridas  be  ceded  to  us — they  to  retain  Newfoundland — ^the  Fishery 
to  be  free  to  both — they  to  protect  our  Flag — these  States,  in  return,  to 
Croarantee  the  English  West  Indies. 

"  He  gives  the  King  the  character  of  good — says  that  he  ardently  de- 
ttres  a  Reconciliation,  is  much  directed  by  his  Ministers,  snd  doth  not 
wish  the  Administration  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Lords  Chatham  and  Shel- 
bimie.  He  gives  Lord  North  a  very  good  character.  The  Ministry  who 
n  violent  against  these  States  want  to  introduce  the  two  former,  and  to 
firodiioe  a  Coalition  between  the  opposite  parties  in  England — ^to  declare 
ao  war  with  France — to  raise  and  send  reenforcements  to  wreak  John 
BnllV  vengeance  against  America — to  divide  and  distract  our  Councils — 
and  to  inflame  the  Protestant  Powers  in  Europe  against  the  United  States 
Ibr  forming  an  Alliance  with  France  and  Popish  Powers.** 

Such  were  the  views  which  Shirley  freely  expressed  to 
Governor  Trumbull  at  his  house  in  Lebanon — views  which 
in  the  concessions  they  made  to  America  were  certainly  lib- 
eral— and  which  the  latter  took  pains  to  communicate,  as  of 
more  than  ordinary  weight  and  importance — through  Roger 
Sbennan  and  his  colleagues  from  Connecticut — to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  nation.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  sending 
Mr.  Shirley  on  in  person  to  Congress,  to  confer  with  members 
there — but  finally  abandoned  this  project,  lest  some  "disa- 
greeable consequences,"  he  said,  might  possibly  follow,  and 
he  should  himself  "incur  blame."  He  took  another,  and 
probably  more  prudent  course — one  which  at  the  same  time 
reflected  honor  on  his  courtesy,  his  humanity,  and  his  cau- 
tion. He  permitted  Shirley  to  hire  a  vessel  for  the  transport- 
ation of  himself  and  his  family  to  Jamaica — gave  him  a  pro- 
tecting flag — and  merely  demanding  from  him — ^in  order  to 
meet  any  exigency  that  might  possibly  arise — ^his  own  parole, 
for  himself  and  those  who  accompanied  him — for  the  purpose 
of  exchange-— dismissed  him  in  safety  to  pursue  his  journey 
to  Ids  original  destination. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
1778. 

Trumbull  and  the  Conciliatory  Flan  of  Lord  North.     The  bills  embxt^ 
ing  it  are  sent  to  him  "by  Gov.  Tryon  of  New  York.     Hie  spirited  reply. 
He  communicates  them  to  Massachusetts  and  to  Congreaa.     The  pliB 
wholly  fails.     Trumbull  and  the  Confederation.     Its  articles  are  sent  ti 
him.  and  he  lays  them  before  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Connsotiont 
His  views  respecting  them.     He  urges  their  adoption.     Has  long  ad- 
vocated some  Plan  of  Union,  and  been  impatient  at  its  delay.    With 
Washington,  he  censures  Congress   for  its   dilatoriness.  factiousnsii, 
and  neglect  of  wholesome   measures.     Trumbull  and  the   ourrenoy 
again.     Its  continued  depreciation.     His  remedy.     Connecticut,  upon 
his  Message,  provides   for  six   hundred   thousand  dollars.     He  writes 
the    Connecticut  Delegates   in   Congress   on   the  public  debt.      With 
Slrlcelaus.  a  patriotic  foreigner,  he  advises  Congress,  upon  certain  eoD> 
ditions,  to  negotiate  a  foreign  loan.     His  views  upon  the  scheme  of 
regulating  prices  by  law. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  at  Trumbull,  for  the 
year  1778,  in  that  department  of  his  life  and  services 
which  is  strictly  military.  We  have  now  to  look  at  him, 
during  this  period,  in  a  department  which  is  civil,  mainly, 
in  its  nature,  though  parts  of  it  connect  directly  with  the 
war.  And  here  we  shall  find  much  that  is  worthy  of  special 
note. 

The  first  important  fact  which  presents  itself,  is  his  pro* 
ceeding  in  regard  to  the  famous  Conciliatory  plan  of  Lord 
North,  which — instituted  in  the  British  Parliament  about  the 
middle  of  February — ^and  soon  transmitted  for  oonsideratioii 
to  the  United  States,  and  backed  in  this  country  by  a  special 
Board  of  Peace  Commissioners — continued  during  nearly  the 
whole  year  to  create  agitation  and  disturbance. 

This  Plan,  arranged  in  three  bills — the  first,  as  expressed 
by  its  title,  intended  for  removing  all  doubts  conoeming  the 
taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  the  British  Parliament— the  aeo> 
ond,  for  restoring  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay — and  the 
third,  for  appointing  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  tteel 
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with  the  Colonies  on  the  means  of  quieting  the  public  dis- 
orders— the  Plan,  thus  arranged — glittering,  but  insidious — 
fall  of  promise,  yet  full  of  guile — was  in  the  spring  sent  over 
to  America.  It  was  sent  instantly  upon  its  being  reported  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  before  it  received  the  sanction  of 
legislation — so  vividly  apprehensive  at  this  time  were  the 
British  Ministry,  lest  an  Alliance,  that  would  in  every  respect 
improve  the  aspect  of  American  affairs,  should  take  place 
between  France  and  the  United  States — and  so  eager  were 
they  to  anticipate  any  movements  which  might  be  made  for 
establishing  such  a  connection.  The  bills  which  embraced 
this  Plan,  very  many  of  them,  came  into  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  of  New  York,  for  distribution  in  America — 
and,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  April,  he  sent  several  copies  of 
them,  under  a  flag  of  truc^,  to  Newhaven,  for  delivery  to 
Jonathan  TrumbulL  And  at  the  same  time  he  dispatched 
a  letter  to  the  Governor,  requesting  him  to  circulate  them 
both  among  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  those  of  the  Prov- 
inces at  the  East. 

These  bills,  as  has  been  intimated,  promised  much — ^they 
yielded  much — ^yet  they  were  insidious  and  perilous.  The 
duty  on  tea  was  to  be  repealed.  No  taxes  were  to  be  laid 
save  those  which  were  external,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce.  The  allurement  was  "extremely  flattering,"  as 
Washington  remarked,  to  minds  that  did  "  not  penetrate  far 
into  political  consequences,"  and  was  not  without  its  effect — 
but  yet  to  discerning  men,  "  a  game,"  he  added,  played  by 
the  enemy  which  was  "  more  dangerous  than  their  efforts  by 
anns^"  and  which  threatened  "  a  fatal  blow  to  the  independ- 
ence of  America,  and  of  course  to  her  liberties."  So  Trum- 
bull viewed  the  matter — ^precisely — as  the  following  letter 
he  addressed  to  Tryon  in  reply,  abundantly  proves. 


"April  23d,  1778.  Sir.  Tour  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  from  New 
Totk,  is  received  with  its  enclosures,  and  the  several  nmilar  packets  of 
tttrfoos  addresses,  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
"^Frapositkms  of  Peace  are  usually  made  from  the  supreme  authority 
of  .one  oonteiidiiig  power  to  the  similar  authority  of  the  other ;  and  the 
pwtsnt  18  the  first  instance  within  my  recollection,  where  a  vague,  half- 
blank,  and  very  indefinite  draft  of  a  bill,  once  only  read  before  one  of 
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three  bodies  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Nation,  has  erer  been  addreHed  to 
the  people  at  large  of  the  oppoaite  power,  as  an  OTcrtore  of  reo» 
ciliatioiL 

^*  There  was  a  day  when  even  this  step,  from  our  then  acknowkdiBi 
parent  State,  might  have  been  accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude;  boltlui 
day,  Sir,  is  past  irrevocably.    The  repeated,  insolent  r^ection  of  oar  di- 
cere  and  sufficiently  humble  petitions ;  the  unproroked  oommeneenol 
of  hostilities ;  the  barbarous  inhumanity  which  has  mariced  the  pwum 
tion  of  the  war  on  your  part  in  its  several  stages ;  the  inaoleiioe  wbkk 
displays  itself  on  every  petty  advantage ;  the  crueltiea  whidi  have  bMi 
exercised  on  those  unhappy  men  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  tfarowa 
into  your  hands ;  all  these  are  insuperable  bars  to  the  very  idea  of  eoa- 
cluding  a  peace  with  Great  Britain  on  any  other  conditions  tiian  Hm 
most  perfect  and  absolute  independence.    To  the  Congress  of  the  UbM 
States  of  America,  therefore,  all  proposals  of  this  kind  are  to  be  ad^ 
dressed ;  and  you  will  give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  say,  that  the  present  nods 
bears  too  much  the  marks  of  an  insidious  design  to  disunite  the  peopli^ 
and  to  lull  them  into  a  state  of  quietude  and  negligence  of  the  necenHj 
preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign.    If  this  be  the  real  dfdgn, 
it  is  fruitless.    If  peace  be  really  the  object,  let  your  proposals  be  ad- 
dressed properly  to  the  proper  power,  and  your  negotiations  be  hooo^ 
ably  conducted ;  we  shall  then  have  some  prospect  of  (what  is  the 
ardent  wish  of  every  honest  American,)  a  lasting  and  honorable 

^  The  British  nation  may  then,  perhaps,  find  na  as  affectionate  and 
valuable  friends,  as  we  now  are  determined  and  fiital  enenuea ;  and  w9 
derive  from  that  friendship  more  solid  and  real  advantage  than  the  moil 
sanguine  can  expect  fit>m  conquest 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"Tour  humble  servant, 
"William  Trvon,  Esq."  "Jonatham  Teuioull.*' 

What  a  rebuke  to  the  presumption  of  British  power  does 
Trumbull  administer  in  this  his  answer  to  Tryon — ^bestowed 
indeed,  as  Botta  justly  remarks,  "in  a  most  eneiigetic  man- 
ner I " — "  When  I  was  told  the  Governor  had  written  Qof* 
ernor  Tryon  on  the  subject  of  the  Overtures,"  said  General 
Jedediah  Huntington,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  at  tfa0 
time*  to  Colonel  Williams — "  I  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  it  was — ^not  that  I  doubted  its  being  well  done,  but  I 
considered  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  it  woold  prbb* 
ably  be  immediately  forwarded  to  England,  and  be  there  re- 
ceived as  a  specimen  of  our  temper  and  feelings  on  the 

•April  28th,  1778. 
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Am,  I  must  think  the  Ooyemor's  words  are  like  Apples  of 
OoU in  Piduresof  Slver  f" 

"Apples  (^  6Mdj^  they  were  indeed !  So  thought  Massa- 
chusetts of  them  upon  this  occasion — ^to  the  President  of 
whose  Greneral  Assembly  the  Governor  transmitted  Tryon's 
oommunication,  and  his  own  reply.  So  thought  Congress, 
to  which  Body  also  he  sent  the  entire  correspondence,  with 
the  CSonciliatory  Bills  enclosed,  and  by  whom  it  was  all  re- 
ftrredy  for  careful  consideration,  to  their  standing  Committee 
on  Intelligence.*  The  sentiments  which,  with  such  becom- 
ing firmness  Trumbull  expresses,  were  those  of  his  country. 
They  were,  particularly,  those  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Steles — ^for  one  day  only  before  his  letter  was  written — and 
of  course  before  he  could  himself  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  its  proceedings — this  Body  resolved  that  the  Conciliatory 
Billa,  which  Trumbull  had  thus,  so  far  as  his  own  decision 
is  concerned,  summarily  rejected,  were  "  intended  to  operate 
on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  good  people  of  these  States,  so 
as  to  create  divisions  among  them,  and  a  defection  from  the 
common  cause,  now  by  the  blessing  of  God,"  they  affirmed, 
"drawing  near  to  a  favorable  issue" — and  that  they  were 
"the  sequel  of  that  insidious  plan,  which,  from  the  days  of 
the  Stamp  Act,"  down  to  that  time,  had  "  involved  the  coun- 
ty in  contention  and  bloodshed." 

By  the  united  voice  of  America  too,  these  Bills  were 

*Tlie  first  Mt  of  Concilhttorj  Meaanres  sent  to  TrnmbuU,  which  were  mere 
**]>nfts  of  Bills,"  were  foUowed,  Msy  21st,  1778,  by  another  communicfttion  en- 
dosing  these  Drafts  in  the  form  of  ^*Acts  of  Parliament'*— copies  of  which 
Trjon  desires  Tmmbnll  to  forward  to  Boston,  and  the  Eastern  Provinoes.  Thej 
«■•  on,  he  says,  in  his  Migesty's  ship  the  Porcnpine,  and  he  trusts  *'  they  will 
1w  reeelTvd  with  more  confidence  and  liberality  than  the  Drafts  "  which  he  sent. 
Whether  they  were  thus  received  or  not,  the  following  brief  epistle  from  Tmm- 
boll  to  Tryon,  in  reply,  will  show. 

"Heitfbrd,  85th  May,  1778.  Sir.  Tour  letter  of  the  21st  instant  is  reoeiTed, 
witli  ite  enclosures.  The  innocent  do  not  want  a  pardon.  The  injured  do  not 
pieoe  oonfldenoe  in  any  who  have  done  them  an  ii^ury,  while  Force  is  oontinned 
fat  the  aame  punuit.  To  ssk  it  in  this  situation— does  it  not  add  Insult  to  Ixqn- 
17  f  Ought  not  Propositions  and  Negotiations  of  a  public  nature  between  two 
eontending  Powen,  to  be  addressed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not  to  Individ- 
nab,  or  to  a  partlonlar  Person  or  Personsf  When  made  in  this  manner,  and 
hononUj  oonduoted,  Liberality  may  justly  be  expected  fhnn  both. 

^  I  am,  Ac, 

**  JOVATMAV  TbVMBVLL.'* 
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thrown  to  the  winds — as  Trumbull  had  thrown  them— «id 
as  before  him,  in  entire  conjunction  of  sympathy  and  opiiuon 
Franklin  had  done — when^-consulted  in  Paris  in  behalf  of 
the  Ministry  of  England  in  regard  to  them — he  told  tlw 
British  emissaries  upon  the  occasion — Pulteney  and  Hart- 
ley— that  "  every  proposition,  implying  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  return  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain, 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Americans." 

The  day  of  reconciliation,  as  Trumbull  affirmed  to  Tiyon, 
was  indeed  "  irrevocably  passed."    The  eflForts  of  the  Britiah 
Commissioners    appointed    under    the  Conciliatory  Plan,* 
though  earnestly  exerted — though  enriched  with  greater  con- 
cessions and  higher  promises  in  behalf  of  America  than  any 
hitherto  proffered — though  gilded  with   glittering  guineas, 
and  exalted  stations  offered  under  British  authority  to  lead- 
ing  statesmen  of  our  land — all  were  in  vain.    In  vain,  in 
October,  did  these  Commissioners — ^persisting  to  the  last  in 
their  purpose  of  crowding  an  ignoble  pacification  on  the 
country — send  a  second  flag  of  truce  to  the  harbor  of  New 
London,  with  fresh  dispatches  for  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  intrude  on  the  devotional  repose  of  his  Sunday  eve- 
ning— at  which  time  he  first  received  them— with  their  new 
Manifesto  and  Proclamation.     Trumbull  remained  incorrupt- 
ible, and  inexorable.f    And  United  America  was  full  of 
men,  whom — like  the  honest,  inflexible  Reed — the  King  of 
England  wjis  "  not  rich  enough  to  purchase."     So  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  and  Governor  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Eden,  found 
out — not  a  soul,  within  the  forty  days  of  pardon  and  of 
grace  which  they  graciously  extended  to  America,  not  one 
being  found  to  desert  either  the  military  or  civil  service  of 
the  country.     And  they  went  back  to  England,  having,  by 
their  blandishing  proclamations  and  haughty  threats,  acoom- 

♦  TJicy  were  Frederic,  Fifth  Eurl  of  Carlisle,  known  afterwards  as  Lord  BjratH 
Guardian— William  Eden,  aftemvarda  Lord  Auckland— and  Geoi]^  Johmlomi, 
Comnmiider  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  at  one  time  Governor  of  East  Florida. 

t  ^^  Tlicre  can  be  no  solidity  in  any  offers  the  British  Commlssionen  «a 
make''— he  wrote  to  Gen.  Gates,  Juno  26th,  1778.  "The  plan  ii  evidentljlo 
divide  and  distract  our  Councils;  to  unite  the  opposite  parties  in  EnglMid, to 
bring  into  Administration  L<i  Chatham  and  Shclbnmo ;  to  declare  no  war  with 
France ;  to  send  over  Reenforcemcnts,  to  wreak  their  vengBanoe  on  AmeriOL 
Our  Heavenly  Protector,  I  trust,  wiU  spare  and  defend  us." 
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pUshed  nothing  but  to  rivet  more  firmly  than  ever  American 
lOBistance  to  British  tyranny — with  the  opinion — it  must 
have  been  so — ^planted  deeply  in  their  conviction,  that 

** '  Tifl  late  indeed  before  the  brave  despair  1 " 

Another  important  subject  which  claimed  Trumbull's 
attention  in  the  year  1778,  and  of  which  we  shall  now  speak, 
was  the  C!onfederation  of  the  United  States.  Far  back  as 
1775 — just  after  Dr.  Franklin  introduced  before  Congress  the 
firat  Articles  on  this  subject — we  found  the  Governor  of  Con- 
neoticiit  a  strong  advocate  of  a  plan  of  union  between  the 
Colonies— consulted  with  about  it — and  earnestly  hoping 
ibftt  one,  ''maturely  digested,"  would  be  adopted  soon  as 
poflsible,  and  remain  '*  firm  and  inviolate." 

For  such  a  plan  he  continued  to  be  an  advocate — and  when 
towards  the  close  of  1777,  he  received  a  copy  of  those  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  which  became  subsequently  the  bond 
of  union  for  the  country,  and  which  were  then  for  the  first 
time  finally  adopted  by  Congress — he  proceeded — immedi- 
aftelj  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
in  January,  1778 — to  lay  them  before  this  Body  for  their 
*' dispassionate  attention,"  and  to  procure  their  authority  for 
their  ratification — urging  them — as  a  Circular  from  Congress 
lequested  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  to  do — to  examine 
the  subject  "  with  a  liberality  becoming  brethren  and  fellow- 
citizens,  contending  for  the  same  illustrious  prize,  and  deeply 
interested  in  being  forever  bound,  and  cemented  together,  by 
tiea  the  most  intimate  and  indissoluble." 

The  articles  were  taken  up  by  the  Assembly,  and  most 
carefully  considered — ^but  a  final  decision  was  not  made  upon 
them  until  its  succeeding  session  in  February.  At  this  time, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Governor  Trumbull  was  not 
aUe  to  be  present,  by  reason  of  sickness — a  very  remarkable 
ciTCunistance  in  his  career.  But  he  did  not  forget — in  a  Mes* 
nge  which  he  then  sent,  February  eleventh,  from  Lebanon 
to  the  ^' (Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Hoose  of  Bepresentatives  " — to  introduce  this  subject  of  the 
Confederation,  as  the  first  and  most  important  matter  to  be 
again  considered  by  them,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
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'*It  haying  pleised  ProTidence,**  he  proceeded  to  mj,  ''to  dettin  m 
hj  indispositioii  from  peraonal  attendance  with  700,  at  the  opmiagd 
the  present  seflsiona,  I  am  to  take  this  method  of  addrasing  70a  on  Ibi 
present  important  occasion.  The  Papers  relative  to  the  BnsineM  wUck 
will  come  under  your  attention,  accompany  this — and  any  Letters  under 
Address  to  me,  which  may  be  received  hi  my  absence,  hia  Honor  thi 
Deputy  Governor  will  open  and  communicate. 

''The  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  United  States,  call  lint  fer 
your  attention — and  as  this  Business  was  wdl  nigh  compleCed  dnring 
your  late  sessions,  I  hope  it  will  be  speedily  finished.*** 

Prompt  attention  was  paid  to  this,  the  Gbyemor's  leoonh 
mendation.  The  Articles  were  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
serious  objections  were  made  to  some  of  their  features — pir- 
ticularly  to  that  rule  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  oountij 
were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States.  The  yaloe  of 
lands,  which,  by  the  eighth  Article,  was  made  the  standard 
for  taxation,  was  by  no  means,  it  was  thought,  a  just  repra- 
sentation  of  the  proportionate  contributions  which  each  Stikle 
ought  to  make  towards  discharging  the  common  burthem 
It  was  a  standard  that  would  be  extremely  unequal,  it  was 
urged,  in  its  operation  upon  the  different  States.  The  true 
criterion,  on  the  other  hand,  for  estimating  the  wealth  and 
ability  of  each  State,  ought  to  be,  it  was  belieyed,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex,  and  quality,  except  In- 
dians not  paying  taxes — this  being  a  more  certain,  equitable, 
and  practicable  rule  for  apportioning  taxes  than  the  yalue  of 
lands — and  including  in  its  operation  that  trade  and  those 
manufactures  of  the  country,  which  give  employment  and 
support  to  multitudes,  and  are  in  fact  sources  of  wealth  to  a 
nation  as  well  as  the  produce  of  lands. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Trumbull  and  Connecticut,  as  wdl 
also  as  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 


*  The  illneas,  to  which  the  OoTemor  refen,  abated  so  thai  he  wai  able  to  1 
awhile  apon  the  Legialaturef  bnt  soon  returned,  and  compelled  him  to  go 
as  the  following  note,  fh>m  his  hand,  shows. 

**  Maroh  Sd.    Governor  Trumbull  taketh  this  method  to  iofbnn  [the 
Assembly]  that  his  indisposition  is  such  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  on  pnbBs 
Business — ^that  he  intends  to  take  the  first  fsTorable  weather  to  retnm  hoine 
that  he  wisheth  them  Wisdom,  influence,  and  direction  in  all  the  ImpoitHil  AP 
ikirs  before  them."    By  a  Besolution  at  this  time  the  General 
volved  his  duties  on  the  Deputy  Governor. 
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*  Luge  part  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  ''Is  it  not  ocr- 
tain,'*  flttd  Tmmbiill  at  this  time* — enforcing  the  role  of  ap- 
porlioniDent  by  the  polls,  and  meeting  the  objection  from  the 
Souih  on  the  score  of  its  slaves — "is  it  not  certain  the  riches 
of  a  nation  consist  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  when 
those  inhabitants  are  properly  employed?  If  the  negroes 
wfaeo  young  or  old  are  like  drones  in  a  hive,  will  it  not  be 
Mmedied  by  numbering  Ihem  from  a  certain  age,  when  they 
become  useful,  to  the  age  when  they  are  imserviceable? 
Will  not  this  be  more  satis&ctory  ?  ^ 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  Govemor^s  objections,  and  those 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  basis  of  taxation  as  estab- 
lished by  Congress — and  notwithstanding  the  want  among 
the  Articles  of  some  provision  against  a  standing  army  in 
tiine  of  peace,  and  against  an  improper  system  of  pensions — 
boih  Trumbidl  and  the  State — "sensible,"  as  they  said,  "of 
the  great  importance,  necessity,  and  advantage  of  a  firm  and 
qpeedy  union" — early  in  February,  day  the  twelfth — em- 
powered the  Connecticut  Delegates  in  Congress,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  "to  agree  to  and  ratify"  the  Articles.  So 
Ihati  July  ninth — amendments  expressing  their  views  hav- 
ing been  previously  submitted  to  Congress,  and,  in  common 
irith  all  from  all  the  States,  rejected — the  hand  of  Connecti- 
cut was  set  to  that  Boll  of  Parchment  which  was  the  first 
oement  of  the  first  federal  union — the  first  written  "League 
of  Friendship"  between  the  Thirteen  Independent  States  of 
America,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  lib- 
erties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare." 

Trumbull  watched  the  operation  of  this  celebrated  instru- 
ment, till  the  close  of  his  life,  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
anxiety.  He  lived  to  see  negotiated  under  it  that  Treaty  of 
Peace  which  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  his  native 
land,  and  that  War  concluded  upon  which  he  so  lavished  the 
treasures  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart  He  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  its  defects,  as  time  disclosed  them — ^no  man  was  more 
so.  It  was  his  wish,  year  by  year,  to  remedy  them — ^in  order 
that  the  Federal  Government  might  "act,  and  move,  and 
guide"  independently  and  firmly,  "and  not  merely  totter  un- 

*mt  letter  to  Congrees,  Deo.  19, 1778. 
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der  its  own  weight,"  or  sink  into  a  drowsy  and  palsied  de- 
crepitude. But  the  remedy  did  not  oome  in  his  own  day. 
He  did  not  survive  to  see  the  old  Confederation — ^its  gloiy 
departed — "its  days  of  labor  done" — stand  but  "as  a  de- 
cayed monument  of  the  past" — as  "but  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name."  Yet  while  he  lived,  he  gave  to  its  enforce- 
ment the  whole  strength  of  his  influence,  as  the  only  instni- 
ment  of  government,  he  was  forced  to  think,  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  day,  could  be  exacted  from  thirteen  jeal- 
ous Sovereignties.  And  when  he  passed  off  fix)m  the  stage  of 
public  action — ^having  had  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  steps 
of  its  decline  as  they  went  on  "numbering  and  finishing"— 
he  left  on  record,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  his  own  wise  and 
strong  counsel  for  its  extensive  aud  radical  amendment. 

Its  progress  through  Congress  had  been  exceedingly  slow. 
Nearly  seventeen  months  had  elapsed  from  the  time  its  first 
draft  was  reported  till  the  instrument  was  finally  adopted. 
Trumbull  was  impatient  at  this  long  delay — ^impatient  at  the 
hesitation  and  unwillingness,  even  obstinate,  of  some  of  the 
States  to  ratify  it.  "  I  am  exceedingly  anxious,"  he  wrote, 
August  twenty -fifth,  to  Roger  Sherman — "  to  see  our  Con- 
federation completed.  The  four  States,"  he  added — alluding 
to  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  which  had 
not  yet  signed  the  Articles — "  how  long  must  the  others  wait 
for  them  ?  If  they  are  not  like  to  comply  soon,  should  we 
not  confederate  without  them  f  "* 

"Why,  why  is  this  vital  matter  delayed,"  was  the  frequent 
burden  of  his  letters  to  others  in  Congressf — a  Body  which| 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  on  which  we  now  dwell — "for 
want  either  of  abilities  or  application  in  the  members,  or 
through  the  discord  and  party  views  of  some  individuals — 
"  had  become  quite  neglectful  of  the  important  concerns  of 

*In  April  1779,  all  the  StatcH  oxocptin)?  Man'land  having  ratified  the  Confede^ 
ation,  the  State  of  Connecticut  unthorized  ita  Delogatea  to  complete  this  Plan  of 
Union,  cxclnsive  of  Maryland. 

t  e.  g.  **  Am  sorry  to  And  Confederation  is  procrastinated/'  he  wrote  lo  DyW 
and  hia  colleaiarncit  fVom  Connecticut.  ''  I  And  Maryland  has  aomethini;  plauslblt 
to  say — I  wish  that  obstacle  wok  removed— yet  think  thejr  might  rely  on  wImI 
hath  been  already  done  by  Coniorress  on  that  head.  If  tho  matters  thej  manCton 
were  settled,  it  would  be  well.  That  nmst  be  a  work  of  time.  A  delaj  of  Con- 
federation is  very  detrimental." 
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the  nation — and  which^  for  this  reason,  both  Washington  and 
Tmmbull  chastised  with  free  and  just  censure.* 

"  It  is  most  deyoutly  to  be  wished,"  exclaimed  the  former, 
in  November,  addressing  Joseph  Beed — ''  that  faction  was  at 
an  end,  and  that  those,  to  whom  everything  dear  and  valu- 
able is  entrusted,  would  lay  aside  party  views,  and  return  to 
first  principles.  Happy,  thrice  happy  country,  if  such  were 
the  government  of  it  I" 

/'Jfuijmnd  weighty,**  said  Trumbull^  in  October — preceding  the  Father 
of  his  ooantry  in  similar  reproof — in  a  letter  which  is  worthy  of  special 
noCct — ^**sre  the  objects  which  still  press  on  Congress  for  consideration.  I 
wish,  however,  it  did  not  seem  that  some  essential  things  appear  to  be 
protncted  to  a  greater  length  than  either  their  nature,  the  importance  of 
the  oljects,  the  necessary  time  for  consideration,  or  the  public  expecta- 
tion^ deem  necessary.  I  would  fondly  hope  that  no  time  is  lost  which 
Bi%ht  he  employed  in  precious  deliberation — that  no  unnecessary,  un- 
reaaoiiable,  or  untoward  circumstances  conspire  to  make  delays.  Our 
sitiimtioii,  altho*  the  dawn  of  happier  days  seems  to  lighten  upon  us,  is 
in  my  apprehension  very  critical  Many  great  and  serious  points  remain 
to  be  settled.    I  would  hope  no  leaven  of  uneasiness  between  States,  Dis- 

*  A  letter  to  Gov.  Tmmbidl,  dated  Aug.  81, 1778,  firom  Mr.  HoBzncr,  a  Delegate 
in  Congran  from  Connecticnt,  thus  corroborates  the  statement  in  the  text : — 

^The  idleness  and  captionsness  of  some  gentlemen,"  he  says—**  mangre  the 
wiahtti  and  endeavoars  of  an  honest  and  indastrioas  majority,  in  my  apprchen- 
tAQtL,  threaten  the  worst  consequences.  *  *  Some  States  have  Delegates  ao 
very  negligent,  so  mach  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  business,  that  it 
la  very  rare  we  oan  make  a  Congress  before  eleven  o'clock ;  and  this  evil  seems 
inoapable  of  a  remedy,  as  Congress  has  no  means  to  compel  gentlemen^s  attend- 
ance, and  those  who  occasionally  delay  are  callous  to  admonition  and  reproof, 
wfaidi  have  htca  often  tried  in  vain. 

^  When  we  are  assembled,  several  gentlemen  have  such  a  knack  of  stating 
qnestlonB  of  order,  raising  debates  upon  critical,  captious,  or  trifling  amendments, 
ptoCraoting  them  by  lon^  speeches,  by  postponing,  calling  for  the  previous  qncs- 
tMH,  and  other  arts,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  important  question  de- 
cided at  one  sitting,  and  if  it  is  put  over  to  another  day,  the  field  is  open  to  be 
fi»e  over  again,  predous  time  is  lost,  and  the  public  business  left  undone.'* 

•'  Where  is  virtue" — ^wrote  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  Congress  to  Washing- 
lOBf  November  80, 1778 — *^  where  is  patriotism  now ;  when  almost  every  man  has 
tamed  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  gain  and  pleasures,  pntctioing  every  artifice 
of  ehaage-alley,  or  Jonathans ;  when  men  of  abilities  disgraceAilly  neglect  the 
important  duties  for  which  they  were  sent  to  Congress,  tempted  by  the  pitiful 
Um  of  praotioing  attorneys ;  when  members  of  that  body  artfiilly  start  a  point, 
•oeeeed,  and  then  avail  themselves  of  the  secrets  of  the  House,  and  commence 
■MMipoliaen,  and  aooumnlate  the  pnblic  debt  for  their  private  emoluments  ?  I 
Wlleve  many  aaoh  tricks  have  been  acted." 

fife  was  addreesed  to  Congress  through  the  Members  from  Connecticut. 

86* 
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union,  or  opposition  of  North  to  South,  or  South  to  Nortfi,  is  Groping 
into  Congress  to  prevent  the  completion,  the  speedy  oompletioii  of  those 
matters  which  are  of  essential  moment  to  the  duration  of  our  union,  and 
uninterrupted  happiness.  Tn  all  your  deliberations  I  hope  it  may  be  t 
fixed  principle,  that  virtue  alone  can  be  the  foundation,  that  virtue  aloM 
can  be  the  support  of  any  government** 

This  wholesome  reproof  and  advice  from  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  applied,  among  other  things — as  Washington 
specially  applied  his  own — to  the  remissness  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  currency  of  the  country — ^particularly  to  its 
neglect  to  promote  "some  happy  expedient"  for  restoring 
credit  to  the  Continental  Paper  Money,  and  for  punishing  the 
"  in&mous  practice  "  of  forestalling  those  articles  which  were 
vitally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  army. 

The  currency  was  ever  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  Trum- 
bull— as  has  been  heretofore  suggested — ^and  this  year  eepcr 
cially  so,  as  no  less  than  sixty -three  millions  of  dollars  was 
added  to  the  already  enormous  circulation  of  previous  years. 
An  "amazing  sum,"  in  all — which  was  seven  or  eight  times 
more  than  was  wanted — which  consisted  of  bills  bearing  no 
interest — with  no  specific  fund  appropriated  for  their  redemp* 
tion — and  whose  amount  ruinously  affected  prices — encoor* 
aged  speculation  and  dishonesty — ^kept  in  operation  the 
wretched  policy  of  penal,  tender,  and  limitation  laws — and 
produced  an  almost  total  stagnation  of  trade  and  purchases. 
The  ^^autmors,  aut  vita  decora,^^  which  figured  as  a  motto  on 
some  of  its  bills,  was  realized  in  the  alternative  of  fatal  de- 
preciation, and  its  ^^f agios  "  in  the  perpetual  flight  of  value. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  army  was  harassed  to  death 
by  the  overriding  evil.  It  was  imperative  that  some  remedy 
should  be  applied.  Congress  during  the  year — down  to  its 
very  last  day — applied  it  only  in  the  shape  of  fresh  emissions 
of  paper,  which  but  augmented  the  ill  they  were  intended  to 
alleviate.  Trumbull  contemplated,  mainly,  but  one  remedy — 
and  this  the  only  sound  one — one  which — though  not  per- 
haps at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  power  of  Con- 
gress, generally  practicable — was  yet,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, urged  with  all  the  strength  he  could  bring  to  bnr 
upon  it.     Tax — "  jjay  as  we  go^    At  all  events  pay  by  tmxa- 
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tion  so  &r  as  we  can.  Emit  no  new  bills  of  credit.  Sink 
thoee  outstanding  speedily  as  possible.  Procure  a  loan  in  aid 
of  this  purpose,  if  rendered  necessary — a  foreign,  not  an  in- 
iemal  one.  Fill  up  the  magazines  of  the  country  with  articles 
of  public  consumption,  that  speculators  may  not  have  oppor- 
tunity to  affect  prices  ruinously  by  imposing  an  artificial 
scarcity  and  demand.  Here  were  Trumbull's  remedies — the 
fundamental  one,  as  just  suggested — taxation/ 

*'The  necessity  of  immediate  taxation,"  he  said  in  his 
Message  early  in  February  of  the  present  year,  enforcing  his 
views  upon  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  over  which 
lie  presided — "  will  now  occupy  your  serious  attention.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  more  fully  convinced  that  this  is  the  only 
effectual  and  safe  method  of  extricating  ourselves  from  our 
present  difficulties,  and  of  giving  value  to  our  currency — ^and 
that  this  time  is  the  most  proper  for  adopting  this  remedy  is 
almost  self-evident  Our  debts  must  be  paid — and  all  men 
must  allow,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  pay  a  nominal  sum,  when 
Money  is  plenty  and  cheaply  earned,  than  when  it  is  the 
scarcest,  and  consequently  the  dearest  Article." 

Trumbull  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  General  As- 
sembly adopt  his  own  wise  recommendation.  The  sum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  in  November  of  the 
preceding  year,  Congress  had  apportioned  on  Connecticut,  as 
its  own  quota  at  that  time  for  procuring  means  to  carry  on 
the  war — which  was  large,  and  save  the  quotas  upon  three 
States  only,  the  largest  of  any  apportioned  on  any  other  one 
in  the  Union — was  immediately  provided  for  by  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  on  the  pound,  on  the  list  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
estate  in  Connecticut — ^to  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  And  the  State  Treasurer  was  directed  to 
pay  it  over  to  the  order  of  Congress,  as  fast  as  it  should  come 
in,  and  debit  the  same  in  account  with  the  United  States. 

The  States  generally,  however,  did  not  take  this  course — 
did  not  comply  with  the  recommendation  from  Congress. 
The  Continental  Paper  Money,  therefore — that  expedient 
embraced  from  necessity — that "  cheap  defence  of  the  nation," 
as  it  has  been  justly  styled,  of  which  our  emancipation  from 
oppression  is  the  rich  purchase — that  "happy  illusion,  which 
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worked  tbe  miracle  of  reality" — went  on  so  deeipeoing  in 
depreciation,  that  Congress  soon  could  no  longer  force  its  ci^ 
culation  at  prescribed  rates.  And  this  Body  was  oompelled, 
in  October — retracing  its  own  steps — ^to  take  off  all  limita- 
tions on  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver — and,  on  the  very  last 
day  of  the  year,  adopt  that  financial  policy  of  which  Trom- 
bull  had  ever  been  the  unwavering  advocate.  It  was  oom- 
pelled to  resort  to  taxation — and  create  a  sinking  fund,  by 
establishing  an  annual  levy  on  the  country  of  six  millions  d 
dollars  for  eighteen  years. 

^Tou  are  sensible,*^  wrote  Trumbull,  December  eighth— jiut  belbn 
this  plan  was  adopted  by  Congress,  to  the  Connecticut  Delegates  flicre" 
enforcing  again  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  same  Bound  viewi  which  hs 
had  expressed  at  the  beginning — ^  yon  are  sensible  of  the  sad  oonditioB 
our  Finances  and  currency  are  in.  I  trust  CoQgress  is  meditating  a 
remedy.  *Ti8  a  Continental  object  No  one  State  can  give  the  neceasaiy 
relief— and  unless  some  relief  is  speedOy  provided,  our  affiurs  will  grow 
worse  and  worse. 

'*The  remedy  for  the  public  is  the  same  as  for  a  piiTate  persoD— tiiaft 
is  to  pay  his  debt  when  it  is  in  his  power.  *1^  in  the  power  of  the  piib> 
lie  to  pay  off  a  reasonable  part  of  its  debt  The  Bills  are  yet  in  (In 
hands  of  almost  everybody,  and  ^tis  easier  paying  taxes  when  this  is  tht 
case,  than  it  will  be  when  speculators  and  others  have  aocnmnlated  tht 
bUls.     Is  not  taxation  the  plain  path  before  us.** 

'*  I  am,  I  confess,^*  he  again  wrote  Congress,  December  tenth — "  I  an 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  State  of  our  Currency,  and  the  seeming  delay 
of  the  necessary  remedies.  *  *  Are  not  the  means,  by  which  wt 
have  been  broaght  into  this  situation,  instructive  lessons,  pointing  ni  U 
the  cure?  So  long  as  our  magazines  were  kept  ftiU,  and  our  stores  plen- 
tiAiUy  and  seasonably  provided.  Speculators  had  not  the  (^portunitj  cf 
imposing  an  artificial  scarcity  and  demand  upon  the  Public,  and  thereby 
making  their  own  prices  upon  the  articles  of  public  consumption.  Is  it 
that  we  have  exhausted  our  resources,  that  our  supplies  are  now  so 
scantily  made  from  hand  to  mouth — perpetually  keeping  up  the  demand, 
and  playing  in  tune  to  the  desires  of  the  ungodly  seekers  of  gain? 
tainly  not  Our  internal  resources  are  still  great;  oar  magaiines 
again  be  filled — they  must  be  filled ;  the  idea  of  scarcity,  from  this  afti> 
fidal  demand,  must  be  removed.  This  appears  to  me  one  great  reme^. 
Another,  and  very  principal  one,  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  drcnhliBg 
Cash,  and  have  means  devised  to  prevent  the  neoesiity  iji  ooostant  and 
perpetual  new  emissions  for  new  emergendes." 

And  the  Gbyemor  goes  on  to  express  the  opinion  ihil 
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"  Taxation  and  Loans  must  be  cooperative  " — ^tliat  as  regards 
loans,  a  foreign  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  iniemal  one* — ^that 
the  former,  should  the  Confederation  and  Confederate  Funds 
be  established,  can  "undoubtedly  be  obtained" — and  that  its 
improvement — a  part  by  its  realization  in  gold  and  silver  to 
be  brought  into  the  States,  and  a  part  by  the  sale  of  Bills  of 
Exchange  within  the  country — "might  be  attended  with 
very  salutary  consequences."  "  At  the  same  time,"  he  says 
emphatically — "  in  aid  of  this  remedy,  heavy  taxation  should 
be  kept  up ;  our  debts  should  be  paying ;  our  new  emissions 
should  be  as  small  as  possible ;  and  punctually  sunk  off; — our 
yearly  expenditures  should  certainly  be  reduced,  by  a  yearly 
payment  of  taxes,  and  as  much  of  the  public  funded  Debt 
paid,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  will  admit.  A 
youthful,  growing,  vigorous,  and  industrious  nation,  need  be 
inder  no  ^  apprehension  from  a  very  considerable  public 
Debt.  Peace,  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  will  soon  ex- 
onerate such  a  State."t 

One  other  scheme  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  so  of  reducing  the  unequal  and  exorbi- 
tant cost  of  articles,  was  at  this  period  recommended  by 
Congress — which,  though  it  received  Trumbull's  assent,  did 
not  receive  his  cordial  approbation.  It  was  that  of  regula- 
ting by  law  the  prices  of  labor,  manufactures,  internal  prod- 
uoci  and  imported  commodities.  A  Convention  for  this  pur- 
pose of  the  New  England  States — and  of  New  York,  New 

*  **  I  don't  know,**  layB  TrombnU,  "  how  an  internal  one  would  operate.  I  am 
father  of  opinion,  that,  until  the  valne  of  the  Paper  Cnrrenoy  is  Mly  ascertained 
by  die  Public,  and  so  long  as  a  rapid  depreciation  is  going  on,  your  monicd  people 
wUl  nther  choose  to  make  the  best  of  their  money,  in  some  kind  of  business, 
than  to  trust  to  an  uncertain  future  redemption  in  the  hands  of  the  Public*' 

fThe  scheme  of  a  foreign  loan,  above  saggested  by  Trumbull,  was  by  himself, 
and  one  Qosaimus  Erkelaus — a  patriotic  foreigner  resident  in  Connecticut — urged 
partloDlaily  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  They  each,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
diMMd  the  National  Council  on  the  subject— the  latter,  firom  his  connections 
abfoad;,  Us  aeal  in  behalf  of  America,  and  his  good  repute  as  a  business  man, 
bahif  employed  by  the  Qovemor  to  interest  himself,  in  Holland,  in  procuring 
flmde  ibr  the  use  of  the  United  States.  Their  communications  were  both  referred 
to  tiie  naitional  Board  of  Finance.  But  Congress,  being  **  not  yet  prepared  to 
adopt  the  scheme" — as  in  a  letter  to  TrumbuU  and  his  coadjutor  they  declared — 
dedKned  the  proffered  negotiation.  It  was  an  instance  of  attention,  however,  on 
the  pot  of  Trumbull,  to  the  flnanoial  wants  of  the  country,  that  deserves  note. 
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Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware — ^was  held  at  Newhay«B 
on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1778,  and  Qovemor  Trumbull, 
in  introducing  their  proceedings  to  the  notice  of  the  Gtenerd 
Assembly  of  Connecticuti  remarks  as  follows: — 

"The  Doings  of  the  Gonyention  at  NewhsTen,  In  the  Regnla^oii  of 
pricen,  Ac,  will  likewise  come  before  you,  and  will  demand  your  Tcrf 
serious  consideration.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  particular  oonoem  to  the 
whole  Body  of  the  People,  will  it  not  be  advisable  to  Defer  yoor  Deter- 
mination, untfl  it  can  be  referred  to,  and  considered  by  them  in  their 
Town  Meetings.  At  least  it  is  not  in  my  opinion  safe  to  attempt  die  reg- 
ulation of  those  Articles  which  are  immediately  necessary  for  the  soppoit 
of  the  Army.  We  may,  it  is  true,  ayail  ourselves  of  whaterer  is  si 
present  on  Hand — but,  meantime,  if  we  affix  a  low  price  to  prorinoiiSi 
and  articles  of  importation,  we  shall  find  that  the  Farmer  will  cease  ts 
till  the  Ground  for  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  tlis 
Merchant  to  resign  his  Fortune  on  a  small  and  precarious  prospect  of 
Gain.  These  things,  I  trust,  will  be  carefoUy  attended  to,  and  tlioss 
measures  adopted  which  will  best  promote  the  public  good.** 

It  is  plain  from  the  passage  now  quoted,  that  Trumbull 
was  rather  opposed  in  principle  to  the  r^ulation  of  pricea 
by  law.  This  is  a  fact  which  redounds  to  his  credit  as  a  po- 
litical economist  For  at  the  time — ^tiiis  system — ^though 
now  by  universal  concurrence  deemed  a  solecism  and  fi^ 
error  in  public  administration — was  in  vogue.  It  seemed  a 
good  purpose  to  take  from  the  hands  of  engrossers^  fore- 
Btallers,  and  others,  such  articles — ^beyond  the  required  sup* 
ply  for  families — as  were  wanted  for  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  only  and  true 
cause  of  the  derangement  of  prices,  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  was  the  excessive  issue  of  paper — and  that  all 
acts  of  limitation,  fixing,  under  high  penalties,  maximums  at 
which  property  should  be  sold,  are  in  their  nature  arbitraryi 
and  do  not  in  fact  tend  to  arrest  the  evil  against  which  they 
are  intended  to  provide — the  scruples  which  we  have  foui^ 
Trumbull  to  entertain,  are  fully  justified.  He  earnestly  de- 
sired a  remedy  in  the  case,  but — ^like  Washington  in  this 
respect — was  not  satisfied,  it  is  obvious,  with  that  of  fixing 
prices  by  legal  enactment — nor,  among  expedients  propoeedi 
did  he  ever  for  once  admit  that  which  in  modem  times  has 
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ao  stained  the  fidth  of  some  portioiis  of  our  IJiiion — ^the  fool 
lennedj  of  Tepndiation.  But,  with  our  own  Bevolutionarj 
Congress — and  as  they  expressed  it — "  knowing  the  value  of 
national  charact^,  and  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
immutable  laws  of  justice  and  honor" — ^he  looked  "with 
hoirzor  on  such  an  execrable  deed"  as  that  of  leaving  the 
faillfl  of  the  oountiy  unpaid. 


CHAPTER    XXXY. 
1778. 

A  BOirxtTto  affliction.  Death  of  hit  ton  Joseph,  and  hia  feelinga  in  oonae- 
quenoa.  Sketch  of  the  ton.  The  father  memorialisea  CongreM  in 
behalf  of  hit  ton's  accounts  as  Commissaiy  General  of  the  United 
States.  Resolation  of  Congress  respecting  the  same.  The  Wyomisg 
Massacre.  Trumbull's  special  interest  in  the  erent.  He  prays  both 
Washington  and  Congress  for  an  armed  force  to  avenge  it.  His  letters 
on  the  sulDJect.  Through  his  influence,  particularljr.  a  force  ia  finally 
raised,  under  Gen.  Sullivan — the  savages  are  chastised — and  protec- 
tion is  given  to  frontier  inhabitants  He  proclaims  a  public  Thanks- 
giving. 

Ths  year  1778  brouglit  to  Trumbull,  among  other  events, 
a  severe  domestic  affliction.  On  a  Thursday — July  twenty- 
third — ^his  son  Joseph,  the  first  Commissary  General  of  the 
United  States,  breathed  his  last,  in  the  house  of  his  father  at 
Lebanon.* 

A  gentleman — as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  remarks — ^whose 
talents,  activity,  and  zeal,  fitted  him  well  for  the  important 
station  which  he  held,  for  two  years  and  more,  during  the 
most  perilous  and  trying  portion  of  the  Bevolutionaiy 
War — ^he  had  labored  in  the  Commissariat  Department  with 
exemplary  fidelity — with  in  fact  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  ex- 
ertion that  had  overtasked  his  constitution,  and  brought 
him,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-two  years,  to 
his  grave.f    In  January  of  the  present  year,  he  was  unable, 


*  The  following  is  Gov.  TrumbulPs  entiy,  in  his  own  Family  Bible,  of  his 
Joseph's  death : — 

"  Joseph  d.  at  my  house — Thiired.  23rd  July  1778,  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M." 

t  ^^  The  futigiies  of  his  business,"  says  the  Governor,  writing  Henry  Lanrens, 
President  of  Congress,  June  2Uth,  1778 — "  but  chiefly  the  trouble,  sorrow,  and 
grief  for  the  treatment  he  received  after  all,  broke  his  Constitation ;  bro't  him 
next  door  to  death,  and  renders  his  recovery  donbtfhl; — former  health  and 
strength  never  to  be  expected/' 

**  On  information,"  he  writes  in  a  paragraph  immediately  preceding  thia  now 
quoted — **  that  my  son  Joseph  Trumbull,  late  Commissaiy  General,  Arom  fiitigM 
beyond  his  strength,  being  dangerously  ill.  Lord's  day  morning,  14th  inatani,  I 
left  Hartford,  and  oame  to  Norwich ;  found  him  better  than  my  fears.    He  is  In  a 


T-i-^^  SCr-^  -^ce,. 
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on  account  of  failing  health;  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Board  of 
War,  as  his  &ther,  in  his  behalf,  informed  Congress  at  the 
time — and  in  April  he  was  compelled,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  resign  his  seat  altogether  at  that  Board — a  post  which  he 
occupied  for  about  one  year. 

Long  the  partner  of  his  father  in  business — ^loug  associated 
with  him  in  Revolutionary  service — ^full  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  his  country — open,  frank,  engaging,  benevo- 
lent— well-educated,  of  finished  manners — the  eldest  son — in 
the  prime  of  manhood — but  a  short  time  married,  and  to  the 
highly  accomplished  daughter  of  Eliphalet  Dyer — the  blow 
which  severed  him  fit)m  the  love  and  presence  of  a  parent 
whose  locks  were  now  whitening  with  age,  though  endured 
by  the  latter  with  Christian  resignation,  was  yet  to  him  pe- 
culiarly painful. 

In  a  letter  at  the  time  to  Bogcr  Sherman  atkid  others,  he 
alludes  feelingly  to  his  own  "  distresses,"  and  "  melancholy 
of  mind"  in  connection  with  the  event.  It  occurred  directly 
in  the  midst  of  the  anxious  preparations  he  was  making  for 
the  Bhode  Island  Expedition — preparations  so  pressing  as  to 
require  a  session  of  his  own  Council  of  Safety,  at  Lebanon, 
on  the  very  day  of  his  son's  funeral.  "  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  not  present  sitting  with  us,  being  the  day  of  his 
son  Col.  Joseph  Trumbull's  interment" — reads  most  signifi- 
cantly the  Record  of  this  Body  for  August  twenty -fourtli. 

What  a  hint  does  this  furnish  us  of  the  sad  urgency  of 
the  times,  that  the  Governor's  own  Council — themselves  his 
intimate  coadjutors  in  the  public  service,  and  warm  personal 
friends— coadjutors  and  warm  friends  too  of  the  deceased — 
should  by  the  public  dangers  be  compelled — in  his  own 
town — ^sitting  in  his  own  office — not  twenty  paces  from  the 
corpse  of  his  eminent  son — in  the  very  presence  as  it  were 

feeble  condition,  easil7  overset.  I  visited  him  the  22d  instant,  and  left  him  on 
the  gaining  hand.  He  pruys  hia  best  compliments  to  you,  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  your  lato  letters.  Hopes  he  will  be  able  so  far  to  at- 
tend his  Accounts,  as  to  send  his  Cash  Accounts.  Mr.  Hoskins,  his  head  clerk, 
and  others  employed  in  his  Accounts,  are  busy  on  them — not  to  equal  advantage 
without  his  assistance.  'Tis  easy  to  conceive  that  in  two  yean  and  a  half  supply 
of  the  Army,  they  are  large  and  extensive.  He  had  reduced  his  business  into 
method,  and  got  into  a  good  train." 

86 
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of  the  dead — ^to  forego  the  courtesy  of  an  adjonmmenty  and 
give  themselves  up  to  their  ordinary  cares  and  oocapationB — 
unable  to  ponder  upon  one  who  was  going  to  his  long  home— - 
denied  the  melancholy  privilege  of  aiding  a  weeping  &ther 
"  to  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud,"  and  build  his  tomb.* 

From  the  first  moment  that  his  son  Joseph  was  introduced 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  Governor  Trumbull 
had  watched  his  career — as  well  as  that  of  his  other  sons  in 
their  public  capacities — with  deep  parental  solicitude,  and 
with  the  ever-recurring  hope,  that  at  any  expense  on  their 
own  part  of  time  and  exertion,  and  at  the  sacrifice  even  of 
personal  emolument,  they  would  prove  eminently  useful  to 
their  country.  His  pride  as  a  parent  was  thoroughly  en- 
listed in  their  success — and  when,  in  1775,  Joseph  was  first 
appointed  to  his  office  as  Commissary,  he  did  not  fidl  at  the 
time  to  make  his  satisfaction  known  both  to  General  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  American  Congress,  and  to  add  the  stim- 
ulus of  his  own  warm  personal  advice  to  the  good  purpose 
and  efforts  of  his  son. 

The  performance  of  his  duty,  in  a  manner  "  answerable  to 
your  expectations,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  August 
fourth,  expressing  his  thanks — "  will  meet  your  approbation, 
and  afford  me  peculiar  satisfaction." 

"  These  instances  of  kindness,"  he  wrote  to  Washington, 
July  thirty -first — referring  both  to  his  son  Joseph's  appoint- 
ment, and  to  that  also  of  his  son  John  as  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's military  family — "justly  claim  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgments." 

"  Enclosed,"  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  his  son  Joseph — "is 
a  letter  of  Thanks  to  the  General  for  his  kindness  to  you  and 
your  brother.  I  hope  you  will  both  conduct  with  honor, 
and  satisfaction  to  him." 

"  I  apprehend,"  he  said  in  another  letter  to  the  same,  in 

*  The  following  id  his  epitaph  on  the  memorable  family  tomb  at  Lebanon:— 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Trumbull,  eldest  son  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
and  firnt  Commissary  GenU  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  aenrioe  to  wboat 
pi*rpetual  cares  and  fatigues,  ho  foil  a  sacrifice  A.  D.  1778,  JS,.  42.  FaU  soon  in- 
deed may  hiH  person,  his  virtues,  and  even  his  extensive  Benevolence  be  torgd^ 
ten  by  his  friends  and  fcllow-mcn.  But  blcAscd  bo  God !  for  the  hope  tluit  bi 
His  presence  he  shall  bo  remembered  forovcr.'* 
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SeptonbeTi  referring  on  this  occasion  to  his  son  Jonathan's 
office  also,  as  Paymaster  General  of  the  Northern  Army — "  I 
apprehend  danger  in  both  your  and  his  department  as  to 
your  emolnments  for  your  services" — ^but,  he  adds,  "the 
great  business  is  to  discharge  your  trusts  with  ability  and 
Addi^ — ^to  do  all  you  can  to  serve  our  country,  devoted  to 
min  by  our  enemies." 

The  emoluments  to  which  the  Governor  refers,  and  the 
aettlement  generally  of  his  son  Joseph's  accounts,  after  his 
decease,  gave  his  Excellency  much  anxiety  and  labor — and 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duty  in  this  regard, 
18  80  honorable  to  his  character,  as  to  deserve,  in  connection 
with  his  son's  proceedings  previously,  particular  mention  here. 

In  July,  1777,  on  account  of  a  new  and  unfortunate  ar- 
rangement of  the  Commissariat,  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull 
ledgned  his  office  in  that  Department.  Congress  had  under- 
taken to  regulate  it  by  dividing  its  duties  between  a  Com- 
miflsaiy  General  of  Purchases,  and  one  also  of  Issues — with 
four  deputies  under  each — all  to  be  appointed  by  Congress — 
and  the  deputies  not  to  be  removable  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  but  in  case  of  any  charge  against  them,  to  be  sus- 
pended only  by  him,  and  then  to  be  accused  before  Congress — 
which  Body  alone  was  to  have  power  to  examine  such 
charge,  and  either  remove  the  party  accused  from  his  office, 
or  restore  him  to  it,  as  circumstances  should  determine. 

In  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Trumbull,  this  was  taking  the 
proper  control  out  from  the  hands  of  the  proper  authority 
the  Commissary  Greneral — upon  whom  the  selection  and  en- 
tire command  of  all  the  officers  under  himself,  as  "  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  uniformity  and  obedience,"  ought  to  de- 
volve— and  creating,  in  favor  of  the  subordinate  officers,  an 
absurd  and  fatal  independence  of  their  legitimate  superior. 
It  was  a  plan  which  was  adopted  entirely  against  the  advice 
and  wishes  of  Greneral  Washington.  It  was  a  plan,  which, 
persisted  in  by  Congress,  proved  misjudged,  and  abortive, 
and  had  the  eflTect  of  driving  Colonel  Trumbull  from  the 
office,*  which  under  the  new  arrangement  was  promptly 
offered  him  again — that  of  Commissary  General  of  Purchases. 

*  '*Hii  ezperienoe  taught  him  the  inoongrnity  and  impTBoUcability  of  the  new 


^ 
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**  In  my  humble  opinion,**  he  wrote  Congress,  July  nineteenth,  1777, 
stating  bis  reasons  for  declining  the  commission  then  tendered  hni^^ 
*'  the  bead  of  every  department  ought  to  have  the  control  of  it  In  this 
establishment  an  imperium  in  imperio  is  created.  If  I  consent  to  act,  I 
must  be  at  continued  variance  with  the  whole  department,  and  of  coime 
be  in  continued  hot  water.  I  must  turn  accuser,  and  be  continoally  ap* 
plying  to  Congress,  and  attending  with  witnesses  to  support  my  diargei^ 
or  I  must  sit  down  in  ease  and  quiet,  let  the  deputies  do  as  they  like, 
and  enjoy  a  sinecure.  The  first  situation  I  cannot  think  of — the  kst  I 
never  will  accept  It  never  shall  be  said  I  was  the  first  American  pen- 
sioner. I  am  willing  to  do  and  suffer  for  my  country,  and  its  cause— bat 
I  cannot  sacrifice  my  honor  and  my  principles.  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  act  under  a  regulation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  nerer  answer 
the  purpose  intended  by  Congress,  nor  supply  the  army  as  it  should  be. 

**  I  must  beg  Congress  to  appoint  some  person  in  my  place  as  soon  as 
may  be ;  until  then  I  will  continue  to  furnish  the  army  as  heretofimL** 

And  Colonel  Trumbull  did  as  he  promised.*  He  fur- 
nished the  army  until  his  health  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  perform  the  task  any  longer — ^at  which  time  the  De- 
partment— ^always  under  the  new  arrangement  in  difficulty- 
became  at  length  so  deranged  as  to  require — just  what  Trum- 
bull had  anticipated  and  foretold — ^a  return  to  its  old  system 
of  management — at  which  period,  in  April,  1778,  it  was 
committed  anew  to  the  sterling  superintendence — as  the  sec- 
ond Commissary  General  of  the  United  States — of  another 
son  of  Connecticut — the  able  and  enterprising  Colonel  Jere- 
miah Wadsworth. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  arduous  and  important  duty — ^this  of 
feeding  the  armies  of  our  Eevolution — and  it  involved  the 
officer  at  its  head  in  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  vast 
sums  of  money,  and  in  most  extensive  and  ponderous  ac- 
counts. These  accounts,  so  far  as  the  first  Commissary  Gener- 
al is  concerned,  were  not  settled  by  Congress  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  though  Colonel  Trumbull  had  frequently  ap- 
plied for  the  purpose.  The  father,  therefore,  soon  after  his 
son's  decease,    renewed   solicitations  on  the  subject.      He 

regulation  of  tho  Coinmi88ariuto :  After  cxpcricnco  teacheth  us  he  was  rigfaL 
The  Army  feel  its  bad  effects  to  this  day."— (?0f?.  Trumbull  to  Laurtna^  Junt  S9, 
1778. 

*  **  He  is  honest  and  zealous  in  his  country^s  cause.  He  cannot  bear  to  tee  U 
snfler  for  want  of  any  assiMtance  in  Ids  power  to  afford."— ^^.  DrumbuU  to  <iU 
J¥tMiderU  of  Congriss^  Jan.  24/A,  1778. 
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caused  a  full  and  clear  Statement  of  all  his  son's  transactions 
on  public  account  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  in  order — as  in 
a  letter  to  this  Body  dated  October  third,  he  says — *'  that  jus- 
tice should  now  be  done  the  Relict  and  heirs  of  the  deceased, 
upon  the  same  principles  as  he  ever  expected,  while  alive, 
should  be  done  to  himself — principles  of  at  least  equal  gener- 
osity and  liberality  as  are  allowed  to  the  present  Commissa- 
ries Gbneral  of  Purchases,  whose  task,  by  the  path  having 
been  in  a  great  measure  traced,  explored,  and  ascertained  by 
the  first  Commissary  General,  has  by  that  means  become  in 
a  measure  easy  and  fEimiliar  to  them,  thro'  the  care,  the  atten- 
tion, industry,  and  application  of  him  who  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  arduous  pursuit  I  must  beg 
your  attention  to  this  object,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  may  be  speed- 
ily determined.  It  was  always  grievous  to  my  son  that  Con- 
gress were  never  pleased  to  take  up  the  matter  on  his  own 
representation."* 

Governor  Trumbull  had  the  pleasure  of  securing  at  last 
firom  Congress  ample  attention  to  the  accounts  of  his  son — of 
having  them  fully  approved — and  all  due  allowances  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased.f 

He  had  the  high  satisfaction  also  of  finding  Congress  adopt 
a  Eesolution  affirming  that  "the  late  Commissary  General 
Joseph  Trumbull,  coming  into  office  in  the  earliest  stage  of 

♦Writing  Congress  again,  Dec  10th,  1778,  through  Heniy  Laurens,  its  Presi- 
dent, he  says :  "  Your  esteemed  &vor  of  the  10th  of  last  month,  is  now  before 
me.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  estimation  you  express  of  the  services  of  my  late 
eon,  the  first  Commissary-General.  My  own  thoughts  have  often  turned  in  the 
•erne  strain ;  and  I  fondly  think  still,  that  the  disadvantages  accruing  to  the 
States,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  his  being  obliged  to  leave  that  service,  is  not  overrated 
by  your  estimation— but  that  is  passed.  He  is  gone.  I  now  only  wait  for  that 
Justice  I  think  is  due  his  Estate,  fW)m  the  Public,  for  those  services  he  actually 
performed.'*  And  he  goes  on  to  state  that  his  son  Jonathan  is  arranging  the  ac- 
oonnts  of  the  Commissary,  and  will  shortly  exhibit  them  for  settlement  at  Phila- 
delphiA.  **Their  appearance,*'  he  remarks,  '* allowing  for  times  and  circum- 
stances in  which  the  business  was  conducted,  is  favorable  beyond  expectation." 

t  These  allowances  were,  a  commission  of  one  half  per  cent.,  on  the  gross  sum 
d  aU  monies  received  and  issued  by  him  for  public  service — and  also  a  commis- 
sion of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  such  sums  as  were  laid  out  in  purchases  made 
by  himself.  His  brother  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Junior,  as  his  Administrator,  was 
prindpany  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  to  settle  the 
•oooonts  of  the  deceased.  They  were  settled  at  the  public  expense,  and  addi- 
tk»al  clerks  were  authorized  by  Congress  to  aid  the  Tx^ury  Board  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trust.  ^^ 
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the  American  contest,  found  himself  without  a  system  hj 
which  to  trace  the  plan  of  his  duty ;  that  with  great  care,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  attention,  he  instituted  a  plan  by  which  the 
army,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  was  amply  8upplied| 
with  much  economy  and  to  general  satis&ction ;  that  daring 
his  commissariate,  he  was  obliged  to  act  not  only  in  capacity 
of  Commissary  General  of  purchases,  but  to  direct  all  the  is- 
sues of  provisions,  and  for  near  two  campaigns  had  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  purveyor  of  the  hospitals  and  Quartermaster 
General,  the  three  last  of  which  employments  greatly  in- 
creased his  care  and  trouble,  but  not  so  much  his  expendituro 
of  monies" — that  he  "made  great  savings  to  the  public  by 
his  large  and  seasonable  purchases  and  contracts,  out-mnning 
and  anticipating  in  many  instances  the  orders  of  CongresB^ 
by  which  means  he  kept  up  large  supplies,  thereby  modera- 
ting the  demands  of  the  seller,  intercepting  monopolies,  and 
keeping  down  prices" — and  that  a  compensation  for  services 
by  the  said  Commissary  General  still  remained  to  be  made. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  career  of  Trumbull  during  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Revolutionary  "War.  Our  pen  is  upon  its 
close.  Yet  ere  we  leave  it  quite,  one  other  fact  deserves  to 
be  commemorated,  of  which  just  at  this  time  the  Governor — 
in  letters  from  his  own  pen,  has  left  us  a  brief  memorial. 

It  relates  to  that  appalling,  almost  world-startling  assault, 
which,  beyond  the  Delaware — at  Wyoming — laid  eight  beau- 
tiful towns  belonging  to  Connecticut  in  ashes — consigned  an 
extensive  and  fertile  territory,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
loaded  with  most  luxuriant  crops,  to  desolation — ^and  de- 
voted the  larger  part  of  more  than  one  thousand  hardy  and 
enterprising  families — in  the  midst  of  a  supposed  security, 
and  under  the  guarantee  of  repeated  pacific  assurances — to 
the  hatchet  and  to  fire — to 

"  the  fatal  wile 
Of  Indian  ambuscade,  the  maddened  shout 
Of  massacre — the  flight  of  timid  forms, 
And  moan  of  sireless  orphans." 

The  event  was  sudden — was  almost  without  one  note  of 
warning.     The  able-bodied,  eflfective  men  of  the  CoIodj — 
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nearly  one  thousand  of  them  in  all — ^were  awaj,  fighting  for 
their  country  in  the  Continental  Line.  Few,  save  grey-haired 
men  and  boys,  remained  at  home  to  protect  the  settlement, 
and  till  the  crops.  The  merciless  British,  tories  and  Indians, 
in  consequence,  had  full  opportunity  for  their  work  of  de- 
struction, and  neither  Washington  or  Trumbull  had  chance 
to  anticipate  or  provide  against  it.  On  the  ears  of  both, 
therefore,  the  blow  fell  like  a  thunderbolt. 

Trumbull,  particularly,  it  filled  with  the  most  poignant 
grief.  For  here  was  a  colony  from  Connecticut — ^flourishing 
towns  and  a  whole  county  from  the  loins,  and  still  within  the 
body  of  that  State  which  he  himself  governed — a  district  for 
whose  title  and  whose  vitality  as  a  member  of  his  own  good 
old  Commonwealth,  he  had  himself  painfully  toiled — a  dis- 
trict interwoven  in  all  civil,  political,  and  religious  affinities, 
and  by  the  ligament  too  of  a  regular  semi-monthly  post,  with 
that  by  which  he  was  himself  immediately  surrounded — here 
it  was  now,  draining  down  to  the  bitterest  dregs,  and  more 
deeply  than  any  other  portion  of  our  common  land,  the  cup 
of  revolutionary  afflictions.  Here  it  was,  "  given  up  a  total 
prey  to  pillage  and  conflagration" — with  but  one-twelfth 
only  of  its  property  left — with  but  a  little  fragment  only  of 
its  population  in  being — and  this  consisting  chiefly  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  who  were  now  either  wandering  through 
the  woods,  or  begging  their  way  back  to  their  friends  in  the 
east,  in  utter  beggary  and  destitution.* 

What  could  the  Governor  do?  Nothing,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances— distance  from  the  scene  of  action  considered, 
and  the  active  employment  of  Connecticut  troops  in  other 
directions — nothing  but  interpose  his  prayer  to  Washington, 
and  to  Congress,  for  a  force  sufficient  to  avenge  on  the  foe  its 
onslaught,  and  give  new  and  lasting  protection  for  the  future, 

*  It  woald  be  nearly  impoesible  to  estimate  the  amonnt  of  dama^^  sustained, 
Imt  the  list  of  assessments  for  1777-8  amounted  to  £20,822.17 ;  and  in  November, 
1780,  the  list  of  Westmoreland  was  £2,858— making  the  difference  of  £17,969.17. 
The  miserable  state  of  destitution  at  Wyoming  was  such  that,  in  August,  1781, 
■n  the  males  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  were  only  148 ;  they  aU  had 
hot  24  yoke  of  oxen,  14  three  year  old  steers,  and  18  two  year  old  steers  and 
Mfers;  whUe  at  the  same  time  (hrmecticut  courUtd  tiaUf-one  toJdiert  /ram 
Wmimar§land  in  ik$  armf/ 
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to  doomed  "Westmoreland,  and  to  the  whole  western  fironlier. 
This  he  did,  and  in  terms  of  earnest  entreaty. 

"  I  must  now  beg  leave,"  he  wrote  the  Commander-in-chie^ 
August  twenty-seventh,  1778 — "  to  turn  your  attention  to  a 
ease  of  peculiar  and  accumulated  distress  " — and  he  goes  on 
to  describe  the  devastation  on  the  Susquehannah — "a  particu- 
lar representation  whereof,"  he  says  he  has  received  fiom 
"Messrs.  Jenkins,  Gallup,  and  Harding,  persons  of  integrity," 
and  settlers  from  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut  "who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  carnage." 

*'  Tour  Excellency/*  he  proceeds,  '*  hath  undoubtedly  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  distresses  of  this  People,  and  felt  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions for  them,  and  a  willingness  to  afford  them  all  the  relief  in  year 
power,  consistent  with  the  safety  and  good  of  the  whole. 

"  I  have  this  day  written  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  propoeed  to 
their  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  a  sufBdeiit 
force,  to  consist  of  1500  or  2000  men,  be  inmiediately  sent  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  under  whose  protection  the  inhabitants  would  reCam  and 
secure  their  crops — which  would  be  an  important  acquisition — and  alio 
to  pursue  that  detestable  Banditti  into  their  own  country,  chastise  them 
for  their  insolence  and  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  innocent  inhabitant! 
aforementioned,  and  effectually  prevent  their  making  any  ftirther  depre- 
dations on  that,  or  any  other  of  our  back  settlements.  Such  a  measure, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  produce  the  happiest  effects.  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  your  Excellency's  consideration,  and  in  case  the  state  of  the 
army  and  present  appearance  of  things  will  permit,  that  your  ExceQencj 
would  order  a  sufficient  number  to  be  detached,  and  employed  fortiM 
purpose  aforesaid.*' 

Congress,  in  the  judgment  of  Trumbull,  acted,  in  the 
emergency,  altogether  too  slowly  and  inadequately.  Again 
therefore,  and  in  terms  of  remonstrance — ^for  the  subject  was 
never  out  of  his  mind — he  addressed  this  Body. 

**  The  depredations,''  he  wrote  them,  December  eighth,  throogfa  tfas 
members  from  Connecticut — '^  which  were  made  last  summer  on  our  set- 
tlements at  Susquehannah  were  very  alarming — it  is  so  likewise  that  BO 
provisions  are  made  for  the  security  of  those  inhabitants  who  returned 
to  take  care  of  what  the  enemy  did  not  destroy.  I  am  informed  that  tfas 
force  hitherto  sent  is  in  no  measure  sufficient  to  prevent  mischief  being 
done  there  very  frequently — that  there  are  great  quantities  of  pork  sal 
grain  remaining,  but  that  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  retomiaf 
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with  the  intention  to  re-settle  their  habitations,  are  discouraged,  and 
coming  off  through  fear  of  the  plunderers  that  often  appear  among  them. 
Ought  not  an  adequate  number  to  repel  the  Enemy  to  be  sent,  for  relief 
of  the  suffering  inhabitants  that  do  remain  there.  I  esteem  it  a  matter 
worthy  serious  and  darly  consideration.'* 

And  soon — in  union  with  the  Governor  of  New  York — 
Trumbull  followed  up  the  remonstrance  now  quoted,  with 
another  letter,  and  with  carefully  prepared  memorials  respect- 
ing the  depredations  and  dangers  upon  the  western  frontier. 
These  papers,  by  special  order  of  Congress,  were  transmitted 
to  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Army,  with 
particular  instruction  to  the  latter  to  take  ^^  effectual  meas- 
ures "  now  "  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  chas- 
tisement of  the  savages  " — measures  which  Washington  did 
not  fail  to  pursue,  and  which,  in  1779 — through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  resistless  force  under 
General  Sullivan — swept  in  turn  the  land  of  the  Six  Nations 
with  destruction  like  a  whirlwind,  and  effectually  shivered 
their  murderous  arm. 

Spite  of  the  disaster,  however,  at  Wyoming,  the  general 
result  of  the  Campaign  of  1778  was  favorable  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  The  enemy  made  no  important  headway.  The 
army  under  Washington  had  sustained  itself  well,  and  been 
encouraged  by  a  few,  though  small,  yet  brilliant  successes. 
France  had  become  openly  our  ally.  Spain  was  leaning  to 
our  side.  The  hearts  of  the  American  people  remained 
united. 

It  had  been  the  duty  of  Trumbull,  in  April,  to  proclaim  a 
day  for  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  It  became  his  duty 
now,  as  the  year  closed,  to  proclaim  a  day  for  public  thanks- 
giving. This  he  did — ^for  the  thirtieth  of  December — and  in 
his  usual  fervid  strain  upon  such  occasions,  called  upon  all 
the  people  under  his  charge — in  view  of  the  mercies  of  God, 
manifested  by  his  supporting  them  in  a  just  and  necessary 
war — ^by  his  affording  them  seasonable  supplies  for  their 
armies — ^by  his  disposing  the  heart  of  a  powerful  monarch  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  them — by  his  defeating  the  evil  de- 
signs of  their  enemies — and  by  his  continuing  that  union 
among  the  States  which  was  their  strength  and  glory — for 
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these  reasons  he  called  upon  his  people,  with  the  country  at 
large,  to  express  a  just  sense  of  the  Divine  Favor.  Pray — 
he  enjoined — that  under  the  smiles  of  Heaven  our  public 
counsels  may  continue  to  be  directed — our  arms  by  land  and 
sea  be  prospered— our  Liberties  and  Independence  secured — 
our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  flourish — our  trade  be 
revived— -our  husbandry  and  manufactures  be  increased — and 
the  hearts  of  all  be  impressed  with  undissembled  piety,  and 
with  benevolence,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
1779. 

Byatx  of  the  Revolutionary  Struggle.  The  main  theatre  of  war  now  at 
the  South.  The  oampaign  of  this  year  marked  by  comparative  debili- 
ty. Enliatmenta  difficult.  Trumbull  completes  the  quota  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  Continental  Army  by  adding  eight  hundred  men — 
some  of  whom  participate  in  the  attack  on  Stony  Point.  He  also  furn- 
ishes troops  for  Rhode  Island,  and  supplies  the  famishing  there  with 
food.  His  Brief  for  the  purpose.  The  enemy,  much  to  his  joy, 
abandon  Newport.  He  calls  for  four  thousand  troops  to  cooperate  with 
D'Estaign.  upon  the  expected  return  of  the  French  fleet  to  the 
North.  His  Proclamation  for  the  purpose.  D'Estaign,  however,  sails 
for  the  West  Indies.  Trumbull  hears  from  various  quarters — and  par- 
ticularly from  Arthur  Lee  in  Paris — that  a  fierce  renewal  of  the  de- 
vastating policy  of  the  British  Sing  and  Ministry,  is  designed.  His 
precautions  in  consequence  The  enemy  land  and  pillage  Newhaven 
Trumbull  hears  of  it  by  express — orders  out  fresh  troops — and  sends 
to  Washington  for  help. 

The  year  1779,  and  Trumbull  I  It  was  a  year,  fifth  in  the 
progress  of  the  Eevolutionary  Struggle — and  marked,  like 
the  last,  so  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  concerned — save 
in  the  remarkable  successes  at  Stony  Point  and  Powles 
Hook — ^by  no  very  brilliant  results  in  favor  of  the  American 
arms. 

But,  on  the  other  hand — from  an  overweening  confidence 
engendered  in  the  public  mind  by  the  alliance  with  France, 
and  by  the  connection  which  soon  followed  with  Spain — 
fipom  a  reaction  in  point  of  eflFort  and  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  the  people — from  the  wretched  policy,  still  continued,  of 
short  enlistments — ^from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
and  destructive  spirit  of  speculation — ^and  from  diversions 
and  fections  in  Congress — the  Campaign  was  characterized 
by  general  inaction  and  debility. 

The  theatre  of  war — except  so  far  as  Connecticut  territori- 
ally is  concerned — was  now  transferred  to  the  South — where 
Georgia  was  soon  overrun,  and  every  preparation  made  by 
the  enemy  to  invade  the  Carolinas,  and  to  extend  the  sphere 
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of  conquest  from  this  region  northward.  Congress  was  ex- 
ceedingly tardy  this  year  in  replenishing  the  national  army. 
It  was  not  until  the  ninth  of  March  even  that  requisitions 
were  made  upon  the  States  for  their  several  quotas.  Meas- 
ures, in  short,  were  not  adopted  for  raising  men,  until  the 
time  when  they  should  have  been  already  in  camp,  thor- 
oughly trained  and  prepared  for  service.  When  adopted, 
they  were  carried  into  effect  very  slowly — and  this  in  spite 
of  advice  and  entreaties  to  the  contrary  from  Washington — 
from  Trumbull — and  from  others  of  those  leading  spirits  of 
the  day,  who  in  no  respect  yielded  to  the  overwrought  ex- 
pectation of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  speedy  termination 
of  the  war — but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  foresaw  nothing 
but  disappointment  and  ruin  to  the  American  cause  from  the 
prevailing  false  hopes,  bewildering  apathy,  and  general 
neglect. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  July,  that  Washington  re- 
ceived a  single  reenforcement  to  his  army, -since  the  last 
campaign,  save  four  hundred  recruits  from  Massachusetts. 
Yet,  so  far  as  Trumbull  is  concerned,  there  was  not  in  this 
particular  sphere  of  labor  the  same  necessity  for  exertion 
which  existed  in  previous  years.  The  Connecticut  quota  of 
troops  in  the  Continental  Line  of  the  preceding  year  was  so 
little  diminished  by  the  expiration  of  enlistments,  or  by  sick- 
ness, desertion,  or  other  causes,  as  that  but  eight  hundred 
more  effective  men  were  required  from  the  State  to  make  her 
battalions  complete.  These,  with  the  aid  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  granted  him  by  Congress  for  the 
puriK)se,  Trumbull  proceeded  with  due  expedition  to  raise, 
clothe,  and  equip.  And  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
take  their  places,  quickly  as  possible,  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson — there,  some  of  them, 
to  achieve  glory  in  that  immortal  band  under  General  Wayne, 
which,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July — in  the  dead  of  night — with 
unsurpassed  intrepidity — without  a  bullet  in  their  muskets, 
or  a  whisper  in  their  mouths — under  a  tremendous  fire  of 
grape  shot  and  musketry — mounted  the  works  at  Stony 
Point — ^struck  the  British  standard  fix)m  its  height — and 
made  the  hours  of  darkness  suddenly  vocal  with  Major  Po- 
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sey's  soul-thrilling  cry — "TAe  forCs  ourovm/^^*  "May  we 
not  forget  on  this  event,"  wrote  the  grateful  Governor  at  this 
timet — "duly  to  notice  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Director  of 
events,  who  causes  us  to  sing  of  mercies  in  the  midst  of 
judgments!" 

Two  calls  more  upon  Trumbull,  and  two  only — in  the  way 
of  providing  troops  for  the  general  service  of  the  country, 
outside  of  the  State — were  made  during  the  year  now  under 
consideration.  One  was  for  the  Connecticut  quota  for  Rhode 
Island,  as  settled  by  the  Springfield  Convention.  This  Trum- 
bull furnished  as  usual — and,  early  in  the  year,  he  performed 
another  duty  towards  the  State  in  question  which  deserves 
particular  mention. 

The  long  presence  of  the  enemy  there — sweeping  com- 
pletely, as  they  did,  with  their  power  the  whole  island  on 
which  they  were  posted,  and  lowering  like  a  storm-cloud 
ready  to  disgorge  itself  on  the  whole  adjacent  Main — had 
caused  very  greOit  distress  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants there.  It  had  stripped  them  of  property.  It  had  de- 
barred them  from  cultivating  their  lands.  It  had  cut  off  their 
trade,  navigation,  and  fishery — and  thrown  them — women 
and  children  many — unhappy  fugitives  all — upon  the  com- 
passion and  charity  of  the  country.  Even  national  interven- 
tion was  called  out  at  last  for  their  relief.  "Many  must  in- 
evitably perish  unless  they  are  speedily  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  " — reported  to  Congress  the  Delegates  from 
Bhode  Island,  in  February.  And  Congress,  in  consequence, 
reoommended  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York — so 
fiu"  as  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  sufferers,  by  land,  is 
concerned — to  repeal  their  respective  embargo  acts. 

The  Governor,  and  Council,  and  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  had  anticipated  this  recommendation.  "The 
State  of  Ehode  Island,"  wrote  Trumbull,  February  twenty- 
seoond,  to  Dyer  and  others  in  Congress — "has  received  a 
grant  for  seven  thousand  bushels  of  grain  to  be  carried  from 
hence  thither — ^with  a  Brief  throughout  this  State  for  the 

*He  was  the  lint— standing  by  the  side  of  Col.  Henry,  who  first  struck  the 
British  standard— to  give  tongue  to  this  phrase  of  victory. 
tHis  letter  to  Mi^.  Gen.  0.  Woloott. 
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BufFerers  driven  from  the  Island  of  Shode  Island — ^whicl 
will  raise  both  money  and  grain  for  their  relief.     I  have 
ceived  nothing  from  the  President  [of  Congress]  on  that  o; 
any  other  head." 

The  Brief  to  which  Trumbull  here  refers,  was  an  Authoritji^^iiy 
given  to  Jonathan  Otis,  and  Oliver  K.  Warner,  of  Newportr»*— t, 
to  collect  in  every  Religious  Society  in  Connecticut,  dona 
tions  for  the  sufferers  from  "the  charitable  and  well-disposed.' 
Trumbull,  with  characteristic  humanity,  took  pains  to 
mote  this  benevolent  purpose.*  He  granted  permits  freel\a^^^y 
for  the  transportation  of  flour,  and  other  necessaries,  into  thc^^  ^c 
afflicted  region — and  the  succor  thus  afforded  he  continued^ 
whenever  necessary,  until  the  British  pall  was  wholly 
from  the  territory  of  Eliode  Island. 

That  was  indeed  to  him  a  gratifying  moment,  when  thi 
event  took  place — when,  by  letter  from  Providence,  Octobe 
thirtieth,  General  Gates  informed  him  that  the  troops  of  th 
enemy — stealing  surnptitiously  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  - 
night — all  their  heavy  artillery  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores 
left  behind — by  "an  extraordinary  and  precipitate  abandon- 
ment," yielded  Newport — for  the  undisj)uted  possession  of 
whose   ramparts  Trumbull    had   so   long  and   so  earnestly 
toiled — into  American  hands. 

The  trooj^s  of  Gates — all  the  Continental  troops  that  had 
beon  employtMl  in  Khode  Island — soon — about  the  middle  of 
November — marched  for  Head  Quarters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  They  took  their  way — a  day  or  two  apart — in  two 
divisions — on  through  Plaiulield,  Canterbury,  and  Wind- 
ham—  to  encamp,  near  a  Aveek,  at  Hartford,  ere  they  marched 
again  for  their  final  destination.  The  road  they  followed, 
was  at  some  points  l)ut  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  the 
family  mansion  of  that  Governor,  who  was  among  the  fore- 
most to  feel  for  their  dangers,  to  supply  their  necessities,  and 


*To  tlu-  pooyilo  cwrywlicrc  lie  siiiil,  in  the  Inngnn^e  of  a  legislative  resolution 
of  the  tune— that,  wliiU-  "they  lulorod  the  prucioiis  Providence,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  WH^tiiiyr  and  dl>tri'>sin)Lr,  thoujjli  just  and  net'^esHary  war,  had  exempted 
them  from  yo  many  «if  tlie  calamities  and  desolationrt  which  had  fallen  on  some 
of  the  hUU'T  Stiites"  of  the  Union— they  should  "cheerfully  and  liberally  con- 
trihute,  each  one  according  to  his  ability,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  snffcred 
nndcr  the  rigorous,  inhuman,  and  vindictive  cruelly  of  our  oommon  enemy." 
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to  pray  for  their  Baooem.  How  pleasant  now  to  imagine, 
ihftt — attracted  by  their  proximity  for  a  time  to  his  own 
house — ^Trumball  might  have  ridden  over  to  gratify  his  eye 
with  tibe  spectacle  of  their  columns  on  their  winding  way — 
to  take  Gates,  their  chief  commander,  and  Livingston,  Jack- 
son, Webb,  Green,  Angell,  and  Sherburne,  their  colonels,  by 
die  hand,  in  mutual  congratulation — ^perhaps  to  receive  com- 
plimentary salutes,  heart-bestowed,  from  scores  of  drums  and 
ear-piercing  fifes — ^from  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  muskets, 
and  from  the  brazen  throats  of  Colonel  Crane's  artillerv — the 

ft' 

echoes  of  whose  thunder,  rolling  up  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  Shetucket,  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  murmuring 
Thames,  may  have  been  borne  from  Tolland  Lake  to  the 
Falls  of  Yantic,  and  from  Yantic  to  the  sea.  Just  tribute,  if 
such  perchance  there  might  have  been,  to  one  of  the  most 
dauntless  of  Work-masters  for  Liberty ! 

The  other  of  the  two  calls,  this  year,  upon  Governor 
Tmmbull  for  troops,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was,  in  0(5- 
tober,  for  a  force  to  cooperate  with  Count  D'Kstaign — ^just 
when  the  fleet  of  the  latter,  after  the  attack  on  Savannah, 
was  "  hourly  looked  for  "  on  the  northern  coast,  to  renew,  in 
oonjunction  with  Washington,  assaults  upon  the  foe  at  New- 
port and  New  York.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  made  a  requisition  on  Trumbull  for  four  thousimd 
militia.*  Promptly,  as  usual — the  General  Assembly  assent- 
ing— the  latter  Lssued  his  Proclamation  for  the  purpose. 
"Taking  into  consideration,"  as  in  this  document  lie  stiid, 
"the  foregoing  requisition — the  important  reasons  on  which 
it  is  granted,  and  the  happy  consequence^i,  which,  b)'^  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  may  attend  a  cheerful  and  vigor- 
cos  exertion  in  this  peculiar  and  great  occasion — [taking  into 
consideration  also]  the  singularly  noble  and  generous  con- 
duct of  the  French  Admiral  in  leaving  to  hazard  his  acqui- 
sitions in  the  West  Indies,  and  coming  to  our  aid  at  the  re- 
qnest  of  Congress — and  the  emotions  he  must  feel  if  disap- 
pointed of  the  spirited  cooperation  he  has  been  made  to  ex- 
*- — 

*He  at  the  same  time  required  fh>m  Massachofletts  two  thonsand — fVora  New 
Toik  twenty-live  hnndred — ftx>m  New  Jersey  two  thoiuand — and  firom  Penueyl- 
▼anSa  one  thousand. 
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pect  from  the  several  States  " — ^he  the  Governor,  theiefoTe,,^;.^^ 
called  for  "a  free,  cheerful,  and  immediate  enlistment"  of  th( 
required  number  of  men. 

They  were  to  be  formed  into  two  brigades — which  were 
rendezvous  along  the  coast  and  western  frontiers  of  Connec — 
ticut,  either  for  defence  in  these  directions,  or  for  cooperatio: 
with  the  French,  as  the  Governor  and  Council  should 
And  he  urged  officers  and  privates,  all,  to  provide  themselv 
with  necessary  arms,  blankets,  and  equipments — ^for  all  o; 
which  he  promised  them  "a  reasonable  allowance  and  fill 
compensation,  if  lost  without  their  defeult."    And  at  thi 
same  time,  by  the  consideration  of  '*  the  happiness  and  salva 
tion  of  their  country,"  he  earnestly  pressed  the  neighbors  an 
friends  of  those  who  enlisted  "to  lend  and  furnish" 
equipments  all  such  as  could  not  supply  themselves.    Thi 
brigades  were  raised.*    Every  thing  that  Congress  or  Wash 
ington  required  in  the  case,  was  fully  eflfected.    But  D'Es- 
taign  did  not,  as  expected,  sail  for  the  North,  but  away  for 
the  West  Indies.     The  force,  therefore,  which  the  energy  of 
Trumbull  had  thus  collected  for  cooperation  with  the  French, 
was  in  December  disbanded. 

Though  thus — as  regards  the  defence  of  the  country  at 
large — Governor  Trumbull  was  not  called  upon  the  present 
year  to  make  exertions  by  any  means  so  strenuous  as  those 
he  made  in  previous  periods  of  the  war — ^yet,  so  far  as  the 
home  defence  of  Connecticut  is  concerned,  there  was  no  year 
which  gave  him  so  much  anxiety  and  duty  as  this  of  seven- 
teen hundred  seventy-nine.  For  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
enemv — in  order  at  any  event  to  drive  the  Colonies  into  sub- 
mission,  or  to  render  their  accession  to  France,  if  such  was  to 
be  the  issue,  of  as  little  avail  as  possible — began  to  pursue  sys- 
tematically, and  relentlessly,  the  system  of  making  the  Ameri- 

*  *'  Tlic  time,"  wrote  Tnimbull  to  Washington,  November  fifth,  "  when  the 
arrivftl  of  tlic  fleet  under  Count  D'Estaign  may  be  expcct^id,  being  »o  far  advanced 
that  the  utmost  readiness  to  coopenite  with  liirn  is  become  necesnarr,  should  he 
appear  on  this  coast,  and  the  inniudiate  danj^er  to  which  our  own  seaports  will  be 
exposed  from  tlie  eolh'cted  fonx'  of  tlie  enemy,  should  he  be  prevented  from  com- 
ing this  way,  have  prevaiUd  to  induce  the  Genend  At^sembly  of  this  State  to 
order  the  militia,  requested  by  your  Excellency,  to  be  assembled  at  the  placet  of 
rendezvous  proposed,  as  soon  as  possible." 
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can  coasts  scenes  of  perfect  desolation.  And  Connecticut 
was  now  the  first  among  the  States  to  feel — and  to  feel  more 
deeply  than  any  other  one  in  the  Union — the  eflFects  of  this 
ill-fiBited  and  detestable  policy. 

Johnson,  Carlisle,  and  Eden,  the  King's  Commissioners  to 
America  of  the  preceding  year,  had  threatened  this  course. 
"The  policy  as  well  as  benevolence  of  Great  Britain,"  they 
said  in  their  boastful  Proclamation  to  the  Colonies — "  have 
thus  fiur  checked  the  extremes  of  war."  But  when  Americ^a, 
they  menacingly  added,  "  professes  the  unnatural  design,  not 
only  of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but  of  mortgaging  lier- 
aelf  to  our  enemies,  the  whole  contest  is  changed,  and  the 
question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  by  any  means  in  her 
power,  destroy  and  render  useless  a  connection  contrived  for 
her  ruin,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France."  Instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect  came  from  the  British  Ministry  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  "  Keep  the  coasts  of  the  enemy  con- 
stantly alarmed  " — wrote  Lord  George  Germain.  "  Destroy 
their  ships  and  magazines.  Prevent  the  rebels  from  becom- 
ing a  formidable  maritime  power,  and  obstructing  the  com- 
merce of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  from  sending  out  that 
swarm  of  privateers  which  has  enabled  and  encouraged  them 
to  persevere  in  their  revolt !  " 

The  instructions  thus  given — notwithstanding  a  counter- 
manifesto  from  the  American  Congress  that  "exemplary 
vengeance  "  should  be  taken,  if  the  policy  they  contemplated 
was  attempted — were  yet  to  a  great  extent  executed — and 
with  a  Vandal-like  ferocity — as  Connecticut,  unfortunately, 
experienced — she  particularly  at  this  time  having  been  se- 
lected by  the  foe  for  a  victim. 

Governor  Trumbull  earlv  heard  that  such  was  to  be  the 
future  policy  of  the  English  King  and  Ministry.  It  was  in 
£eu^  foreshadowed,  towards  the  close  of  February,  by  the 
invasion  of  Greenwich — when  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  enemy,  under  General  Tryon,  destroyed  some  salt-works 
and  a  store,  burnt  a  schooner,  plundered  the  inhabitants  of 
the  principal  part  of  their  effects,  broke  furniture  and  win- 
dows, and  stripped  many  families  even  of  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.    But  Trumbull  had  better  information  of  British  de- 

87» 
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signs  than  this  foray  alone  would  give  him — and  he  had  it 
from  abroad. 

"  I  have  received  intelligence,"  wrote  to  him  Arthur  Lee 
from  Paris,  April  sixth — "  that  it  is  just  determined  in  the 
British  Cabinet  to  send  over  immediate  orders  to  New- York, 
for  an  expedition  through  the  Sound  up  Connecticut  Eiver. 
The  enemy  are  to  land  at  Wethersfield,  and  proceed  by  land 
to  Newhaven  Bay,  where  they  are  to  embark,  after  having 
plundered,  burnt,  and  destroyed  all  in  their  way."  "The 
English  Parliament  have  given  orders  to  burn  the  sea-coast 
of  New  England — particularly  to  bum  Newhaven,  Hartford, 
and  Boston  " — reported  also  to  Trumbull  Captain  Niles,  on 
his  return  from  the  European  seas.  Such  at  this  time  was 
the  complexion  of  news  from  abroad. 

"  Sixteen  transports,  I  am  informed,"  he  was  apprized  by  Washington 
in  March — "  with  a  flat-boat  each,  a  sloop-of-war  of  sixteen  guns,  and 
five  or  six  strong  privateers,  went  up  the  Sound  a  few  days  ago  with  a 
view  of  joining  the  Scorpion  and  Thames  of  twenty  guns.  The  advices 
also  say,  that  the  Admiral  [Gambicr]  in  a  sixty-four,  with  a  sloop-of-war, 
sailed  from  the  Hook  about  the  same  time,  with  a  pilot  acquainted  with 
Long  Island  and  the  Sound,  that  the  supposed  design  of  the  expedition  is  to 
take  the  frigates  at  New  London,  and  that  their  determination  now  is  to 
plunder  and  distress  the  coast  There  are  accounts,  besides  these,  that 
troops  have  been  drawing  towards  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and 
some  flat-boats  building  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Erskinc.  It 
is  added,  that  General  Clinton  is  gone  there  himself." 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  advices  at  this  time  which 
Trumbull  received  from  Washington. 

In  this  conjuncture,  therefore,  he  made  every  preparation 
in  his  power  to  ward  off  the  impending  calamity.  Two  regi- 
ments had  been  regularly  ordered  in  the  spring  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  State.  These  he  hurried  to  their  stations.  He 
added  new  guards  along  the  sea-coast.  He  improved  signals, 
multiplied  expresses,  increased  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
strengthened  all  works  of  defence.  In  particular  he  largely 
augmented  the  troops  at  New  London,  and  General  Putnam 
went  there  to  take  the  command.  He  ordered  the  militia 
everywhere  to  be  ready  for  instant  service.  "  Call  out  your 
brigade."  he  specially  instructed  General  Wolcott — "and 
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guard  the  stores  at  Danbury,  and  the  whole  western  fix)ntier, 
and  the  pass  fix>m  Fishkill  to  Fredericksborough  I " 

But  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  the  blow  came — like  a 
thief  in  the  nighty  came  unexpectedly  in  the  quarters  where 
it  fell — and  with  a  devastating  force.  Monday,  July  fifth — 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day  on  which 
the  citizens  of  Newhaven  were  to  assemble  to  celebrate  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — ^the  Camilla  and  Scorpion, 
British  men-of-war — ^with  forty-eight  tenders  and  transports, 
bearing  from  twenty-six  hundred  to  three  thousand  men — 
anchored  off  the  beautiftd  city  of  Davenport,  and  Eaton,  and 
Sherman,  and  Wooster. 

Sunrise — and  the  foe  landed.  In  vain  the  small,  but  brave 
and  spirited  force  of  militia  and  volunteers  which  opposed 
them.  Noon — and  they  entered  the  town.  Afternoon  and 
night — and  Newhaven  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  to  out- 
rage. Houses  were  sacked — many  burned.  Stores,  and 
magazines,  and  shipping,  at  Long  Wharf,  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Individuals,  even  women  and  children — shocking 
execrations  in  their  ears,  and  the  bayonet  at  their  breasts — 
were  everywhere  insulted,  lacerated,  and  robbed.  The  vener- 
able President  of  Yale  College,*  while  pleading  for  his  life, 
was  gashed  four  times  to  the  skull-bone,  and  then  plundered. 
Worthy,  inoflfensive  old  Mr.  Beers,  was  shot  in  his  own  door- 
way. The  aged  and  helpless  Mr.  English  was  murdered  in 
his  own  house.  An  insane  man  had  his  tongue  cut  out,  and 
was  then  killed.  The  honored  widow  of  General  Wooster 
was  seized,  hurled  mercilessly  about,  cursed,  and,  with  a 
bayonet  levelled  at  her  bosom,  made  to  give  up  her  plate,  and 
part  of  her  attire.  Some  women,  less  fortunate  than  herself, 
escaped  the  reigning  brutality  only  with  ravishment. 

Tuesday  morning — and  this  execrable  scene  of  British 
barbarity  was  ended.  The  foe  suddenly  retired — with  plun- 
der, much  of  it — with  about  forty  inhabitants  taken  cap- 
tive— ^having  killed  outright  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
others,  wounded  nineteen,  and  despoiled  Newhaven — in  the 
teeth  of  their  lying  proclamation  of  inmiunity  to  all  who 

*Dr.  NapthaU  Daggett. 
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should  remain  peaceably  within  their  own  dwellings — of 
more-  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property. 
Expresses  flew  with  the  news  of  this  invasion  to  Trumbull 
at  Lebanon — and  to  the  commanding  officer  also  at  New 
London.  The  Governor  at  once  sent  the  intelligence  to 
General  Wolcott,  and  to  General  Ward,  with  fresh  incite- 
ments to  vigilance,  and  fresh  orders  to  establish  posts  wher- 
ever necessary  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  watch  the  frontiers. 
He  at  once  also  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  General  Wash- 
ington, and  prayed  for  help.  The  militia  in  the  region 
around  him  were  ordered  under  arms,  and  to  be  ready  to 
march  to  the  scene  of  danger.  But  news  quickly  reached 
him — on  July  the  eighth — that  General  Tryon  had  left  New 
Haven.    Here  was  a  pause,  therefore,  now  for  his  anxiety. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

1779. 

T«»  Attack  on  Fairfield,  and  report  of  a  projected  attack  on  Hartford. 
TrumbuU's  meaaures  in  consequence.  The  attack  on  Norwalk,  and  hie 
measures.  The  alarms  upon  other  parts  of  the  Connecticut  coast,  and 
Tils  successfal  watchfulness  against  future  hostile  descents.  Maritime 
losses  and  gains  this  year.  Loss  of  the  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  the 
privateer  Governor  Trumbull.  The  whaleboat  system  again,  and 
Trumbull. 

The  pause  for  Trumbull,  with  wliich  our  last  Chapter 
doses,  was  brief  indeed — but  for  a  few  hours  only.  The 
very  next  day  after  he  heard  of  the  evacuation  by  the 
enemy  of  Newhaven,  he  received  news  of  their  attack  on 
Fairfield. 

Sure  enough  I  There  they  were — July  seventh — in  an- 
other beautiful  town  of  Connecticut — the  scattered,  desultory 
fire  from  a  few  intrepid  militia-men  and  volunteers  who  op- 
posed them,  having  proved  fruitless — there  they  were,  the 
bloody  Hessian  and  Yager  bandits,  again  let  loose  for  plun- 
der and  rapine — again  sacking  houses — breaking  open  desks, 
trunks,  and  closets — seizing  pocket-books,  and  even  but- 
tons— dashing  glasses,  ware  of  china  and  stone,  and  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds,  in  pieces — threatening  lives,  and  taking 
many.  Wrapping  one  poor  victim  in  a  sheet  saturated  with 
rum,  they  burned  him  to  death.  They  knocked  down,  and 
rifled,  the  old  and  infirm.  They  stripped  with  violence  rings 
and  buckles  f5rom  feeble  women.  They  robbed  them  of  their 
bonnets,  their  aprons,  their  handkerchiefs.  Pouring  into 
their  ears  language  the  most  foul  and  profane,  they  left  them 
with  but  just  strength  enough  to  escape,  stunned,  bruised, 
and  fainting,  from  a  "horrid  conflict"  in  defence  of  their  vir- 
tue. And  at  last  they  consummated  their  hellish  work  by 
firing  the  town — ^the  conflagration — while  a  sudden  thunder 
storm  overspread  the  heavens — ^illumining  "the  earth,  the 
skirts  of  the  clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound,  with  an 
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union  of  gloom  and  grandeur  at  oncse  inexpressibly  awful 
and  magnificent."* 

Ninety-seven  dwelling  houses — sixty -seven  barns,  most  rf 
them  just  filled  with  wheat,  from  a  harvest  that  was  extrao^ 
dinarily  bountiful — when  the  fields  had  borne  a  "load" 
more  "  ponderous  "  than  for  many  years  before — ^forty-eight 
storcH — two  school  houses — one  County  House — ^two  Meeting 
Houses,  and  one  Episcopal  Church — ^nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  in  all — ^these  were  the 
sacrifices  which  at  this  time  "  pleasant  Fairfield  "  made  to  its 
ferocious  assailants.  Such  '^the  smoking  ruins,  marks  of 
hostile  ire,"  to  which  it  was  devoted  when  Tryon  "sealed  its 
melancholy  doom."f 

♦  What  a  Rceno !    Tnc  f«ky,  in  tlic  vivid  language  of  Dr.  Dwight — "  speedily 
hnng  with  the  deepvHt  darkncAs,  wherever  the  clouds  were  not  tinged  with  tbt 
melancholy  liiHtro  of  the  flames'^ — the  lightnings  at  intervals  blazing  "with • 
livid  and  terrible  splendor** — the  thunder  rolling  above— beneath,  the  waving  of 
the  fires  filling  up  the  intervulH  **  with  a  deep  and  hollow  sound,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  protracted  mumnir  of  the  thunder,  reverberated  fVom  one  end  of  heavn 
to  the  other !    Add  to  this  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  to  these  dreadftil  ef* 
fectH  of  vindictive  and  wanton  devastation,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  diaip 
sound  of  muHkets,  occanionally  discharged,  the  groans  here  and  there,  of  the 
wounded  and  d\nng,  and  the  shouts  of  triumph."    Then  let  the  Beader  place  be- 
fore his  eyes  "  crowds  of  the  miserable  sufferers,  mingled  with  bodies  of  tbe 
militia,  and  from  the  lUMgliborin^  bills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of  their  property 
and  their  dwellings,  thrir  happiness  and  their  hopes,'*  and  he  "  will  form  a  jnit 
but  imperfect  picture  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield.**    It  needed  "no  great  effort  of 
imaijination "  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  event,  adds  Dr. 
Dwight — ^^to  believe  tliut  the  final  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  amid  this  fonenl 
darkness,  the  morning  would  speedily  da^Ti  to  which  no  night  wonld  ever  siio- 
oced,  the  graves  yield  up  their  inhal)itants,  and  the  trial  conmienoe,  at  which  was 
t^i  be  finally  settled  the  destiny  of  man.'* 

tLiniv'tuige  from  an  elegy  written  by  Col.  Humphreys,  in  1779,  on  the  spot 
where  the  town  stood.  Tbe  following  interesting  entry  was  made  in  the  Reconl 
of  the  Cc»ngreg}itionul  Oh\irch  ut  Fairfield,  by  its  pastor  at  the  time  when  Tryon 
laid  the  t^wn  in  ashes — the  Rev.  Andrew  Elliot. 

''  177i»,  July  7.  A  part  of  the  British  enemy,  consisting  of  Britons,  Qcnnana, 
and  Anieriean  ref\igees,  imder  the  command  of  Mig.  Gen.  Tr}'on  and  Brig.  Gen. 
(larth,  landed  in  this  town  fn^m  a  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier. 

"In  the  evening  and  night  of  the  same  day,  great  part  of  the  buildings  Sn  tht 
town  plot  were  consumed  in  the  fiames  by  swd  troops. 

"  July  8th.  In  the  morning  the  Meeting  House,  together  with  the  Cbnith  of 
England  buildings,  the  Court  House,  Prison,  and  almost  all  the  principal  bnfld- 
iugs  in  the  Society,  were  laid  in  ashes. 

*'  Our  holy  and  our  bcautiAil  house 
Where  our  fathers  praised  thee,  is 
Burnt  up  with  fire ;  and  all  our 
Pleasant  things  are  laid  waste. 
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Again  quickly,  expresses — which  in  the  present  emergency 
Trumbull  had  established — at  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
only  apart — all  the  way  from  Lebanon  to  the  New  York 
line — ^bore  to  him  the  news  of  this  fresh  invasion.  And 
with  this  news  came  also  a  report  that  a  formidable  body  of 
the  enemy,  six  thousand  in  number,  were  advancing  into 
Connecticut  by  the  western  frontier — were  already  at  Rye 
Neck — ^bent  on  devastation — and  on  making  Hartford,  more 
particularly  now,  feel  their  vengeance. 

Again  therefore  Trumbull  armed  the  State  for  a  crisis. 
He  augmented  to  its  full  complement  the  two  battalions  that 
had  been  already  ordered  for  home  defence.  He  sent  three 
hundred  Lighthorse  to  Newhaven.  He  directed  all  the  mili- 
tia of  the  third  brigade,  and  one-quarter  of  the  two  brigades 
of  General  Douglass  and  General  Wolcott,  to  assemble  at 
New  London — Washington  had  informed  him  by  express 
that  he  had  instructed  General  Glover — who  about  this  time 
was  on  his  w.iy  from  Providence  to  join  the  Main  Army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson — to  take  his  course  not  fiir  from 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  cooperate  with  the  troops  of  Connec- 
ticut in  case  the  enemy  should  make  a  descent.  Trumbull 
immediately,  therefore,  sent  an  urgent  request  to  Glover  to 
bring  his  brigade  on  by  Norwich  to  New  London.  That  is  a 
post,  he  wrote,  which  must  "not  be  left  naked  for  a  day." 

He  again  also  urged  Washington  for  further  aid  from  the 
Continental  Army.  "Mine  of  this  morning,"  wrote  Wash- 
ington in  reply,  from  his  Head  Quarters  at  Windsor,  July 
twelfth — "will  infonn  vou  that  on  hearing  of  the  enemy *s 
movement  from  below,  I  had  detached  a  body  of  troops  un- 
der Major  General  Heath  to  counteract  them.  It  gives  me 
pain  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  afibrd  more  effectual 
Bervice  to  our  country ;  but  the  smallness  of  my  force  obliges 

The  Lord  gave,  and  tlie  Lord  hath  taken 
Away :  BlcHsed  he  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
All  things  work  together  for  good  to  thorn 
Tluit  love  God — to  them  that  are  the 
Colled  according  to  his  purpose. 

Alleluia. 
The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth. 

Amen." 
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me  to  confine  my  attentions  so  entirely  to  one  essential  point, 
that  I  can  do  little  more  than  lament  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy  at  a  distance." 

Trumbull  was  not,  however,  disconcerted  by  this  inability 
on  the  part  of  Washington  to  render  him  the  full  assistance 
he  desired — but  at  once,  on  consultation  with  his  Council, 
applied  to  Massachusetts  and  to  New  Hampshire  for  aid — 
and  from  the  former  State  received  it,  promptly.  One-sixth 
of  its  militia  from  the  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire, 
and  Frothingham's  company  of  artillery  at  Springfield — con- 
sisting of  thirty  men,  with  a  train  of  six  field  pieces — ^were 
ordered  to  his  relief.  And  he  distributed  them  for  defence, 
part  on  the  sea-coast  of  Connecticut — part  at  Hartford — ^and 
part  at  Middletown.* 

Force,  however,  could  not  be  assembled  and  stationed  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  in  time  sufficient  to  ward  oflf 
another  most  serious  blow  from  the  enemy  at  Connecticut. 
July  eleventh,  Tryon  crossed  the  Sound  from  Huntington  Bay 
to  Norwalk — there  to  crown  himself  "plentifully,"  as  General 
Parsons  remarked  at  the  time,  with  laurels  from  another  "fiery 
expedition" — ^there  "upon  the  rebellious  women,  and  formi- 
dable host  of  boys  and  girls,"  in  another  defenceless,  hapless 
town  of  Connecticut,  to  wreak  his  "  master's  vengeance." 

Vain  the  opposition  of  a  little  band  of  Continental  soldiers 
under  the  intrepid  Captain  Betts.  Vain  that  of  a  few  mili- 
tia, and  of  one  hundred  horsemen,  from  the  northern  heights 
of  the  town.  Vain  that  of  a  small  force  under  General  Par- 
sons— save,  after  the  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished, 
to  hasten  the  enemy's  retreat.  Seated — a  table  by  his  side — 
in  a  chair,  on  the  top  of  Grummon's  Hill — whose  sides,  iu 
the  graphic  description  of  an  eye  witness,f  were  "aS  red  with 

♦"From  every  appearance,"  he  wrote  Washington,  Angnst  second — "there  is 
no  reason  to  think  our  enraged  enemy  are  satisfied  with  the  plunder  and  destruo- 
tion  tliey  have  already  made  in  this  State,  hut  that  it  is  yet  an  ohject  of  their 
determined  pursuit,  and  especially  the  town  and  port  of  Now  London,  which, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  intelligence,  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  they 
will  attack  in  a  few  days— and  should  they  be  able  to  carry  it,  that  they  wiU  en- 
deavour to  make  it  a  post  from  which  it  would  be  very  cUfficult  to  dislodge 
them  " — and  he  goes  on  renewedly  to  urge  the  great  importance  of  its  harbor, 
and  the  overruling  necessity  for  its  defence. 

t  Nathaniel  Kaymond,  of  Norwalk. 
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iie  British'*^ — with  beautiful  Norwalk,  and  the  river  flowing 
through  its  midst,  the  Sound,  the  long  train  of  islands  front- 
ing the  town,  and  neighboring  Long  Island,  all  full  in  bis 
view — ^Tryon  wrote  his  fiery  orders.  And  from  this  his  seat 
he  beheld  eighty  dwelling  houses — all  in  the  town  but  six — 
two  churches,  eighty-seven  bams,  that  were  many  of  them 
overflowing  with  wheat  and  hay,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills, 
and  four  vessels — ^in  all  a  property  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars — reduced  to  ashes.  He  be- 
held a  thriving  population — ^amid  abuse  and  pillage — amid 
bloody  menaces,  and  mortal  stabs,  such  as  sent  poor  John 
Waters,  and  John  Rich,  to  their  graves — burned  out  of  house 
and  home. 

July  eleventh,  the  report  of  this  disaster — third  in  the 
list  of  startling  forays  upon  Connecticut  within  but  about  a 
single  week — reached  Trumbull.  Not  his  the  disposition,  in 
consequence,  to  relax  one  nerve  of  effort.  The  power  of  the 
enemy,  thus  far  superior  and  resistless,  but  fired  his  energy 
anew — and  he  proceeded,  with  his  Council,  to  take  fresh 
measures  for  defence. 

"  Can  the  whole  strength  of  your  province  cope  with  the 
force  which  may  at  any  moment  be  poured  through  every 
district  in  your  country  ?  " — was  the  taunting  inquiry  which 
Tryon  and  Collier  made  in  their  Proclamation  at  this  period 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut.  Four  thousand  men, 
ordered  anew,  August  second,  to  stations  along  the  whole 
ooast  of  the  State — from  Stonington  to  Byram  River — was 
Trumbull's  answer.* 

"You  who  lie  so  much  in  our  power,"  continued  the  in- 
vading commanders,  in  the  same  vaunting  document — "  afford 
the  most  striking  montmient  of  our  mercy."  You,  therefore, 
"ought  to  set  the  first  example  of  returning  to  your  allegi- 
ance. We  hoped  that  you  would  recover  from  the  frenzy 
that  has  distracted  this  unhappy  country.  We  offer  you  a 
Teftige  against  the  distress,  which,  you  universally  acknowl- 

*  "  Four  thousand  troops,"  he  wrote  Washington,  August  second — "  are  detailed 
fn  the  defence  of  the  State — ^besides  the  complement  of  men  we  are  filling  up  for 
the  Continental  Army— by  all  which  we  are  greatly  distressed,  and  the  agrioul- 
tnra  of  the  State,  so  important  for  our  own  and  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  is  in 

danger  of  snfrering  material  ii\jaiy." 
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edge,  broods  with  increasing  and  intolerable  weight  over 
your  whole  country  I " 

That  "frenzy"  you  charge  us  with,  answered  by  their 
conduct,  Trumbull  and  his  State — ^is  the  enthusiasm  of  lib- 
erty. We  are  the  "  monument,"  not  of  your  "  merqr,"  but 
of  your  barbarity.  We  owe  no  "  allegiance  "  to  your  master, 
and  shall  never  "set  the  example  of  returning"  to  it,  "first" 
or  last.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  in  the  memorable  lan- 
guage of  Colonel  Whiting's  response  to  Tryon  at  Fair- 
field— "having  nobly  dared  to  take  up  arms  against  tbc 
cruel  despotism  of  Great  Britain" — and  having  had  "the 
flames  precede  the  answer  to  your  flag — ^will  persist  to 
oppose  to  the  utmost  the  force  exerted  against  injaied 
innocence."* 

Such,  as  now  described,  were  the  devastations  of  the  ene- 
my, in  the  year  1779,  upon  Connecticut.  They  were  devas- 
tations by  which  half  a  million  of  dollars  worth  of  property— 
the  painful  accumulation  and  sole  st^y  of  a  large  mass  of 
frugal  human  life — was  wantonly  immolated — and  defence- 
less men,  women,  and  children,  by  crowds — ^through  the 
ferocity  of  a  foe  that  boasted  of  it^  superior  humanity  and 
civilization — were  suddenly  forced  to  hide  themselves  "in 
the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,"  and  to  say  "  to 
the  mouiitiiins  and  the  rooks,  fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face"  of  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given  "to  kill  with  the 
sword,  and  with  hunger,"  and  "to  hurt  the  earth  and  the 
sea." 

But  Trumbuirs  watchfulness  was  not  confined  solely  to 
those  particular  marauding  expeditions  which  we  have  now 
sketched.f  He  had  also,  as  in  former  times,  other  inva- 
sions— that  were  menaced  on  the  coast  during  almost  every 
piTiod  of  the  present  year — to  note  and  guard  against     And 

*  Tnimbnll  Hont  the  intrcitid  Ecsponsc  referred  to  in  the  text,  together  with  the 
hostile  i*roclamution  wliich  elicited  it,  to  Genertd  Washington.  "I  thank  joat 
Excellency  for  the  Proclamation  and  anfiwer,"  wrote  back  Washington,  Jaly 
twcllYh.  **  The  lirst  is  tnily  ridicnlouSf  and  mast  tend  to  incense  imther  thaa 
intimidate;  the  lost  is  laconic,  but  to  the  purpose."  The  Response  waa  dated 
"7th  July,  1770." 

t  He  took  speciul  note,  however,  it  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  of  all  the 
losses  they  occasioned — which,  carefully  coUcctcd  by  Committeea  of  the  Oenml 
Assembly,  were  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress. 
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alarms  in  1779  were  particularly  rife — more  so  than  during 
any  other  season  of  the  War.  They  shook  the  seaboard  and 
the  State. 

Conspicuous  among  these  was,  first,  that  which,  in  April, 
was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet  of  thirty- 
one  sail — ^then  by  that  of  another  of  thirty  sail — which,  pass- 
ing both  up  and  down  the  Sound — now  seizing  some  Ameri- 
can schooner  laden  with  West  India  goods — now  other 
craft — ^now  rocking  at  anchor  near  Gull  Islands — now  off 
Fisher's  Island — were  reported  as  meditating  a  speedy  at- 
tack upon  the  Connecticut  Main — and  pointedly  upon  New 
London. 

Next  came  an  alarm,  in  June,  from  a  fleet  of  twenty  hos- 
tile ships,  which  anchored  off  Fisher's  Island,  and  again 
menaced  New  London. 

Next,  in  July,  another  was  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  a 
detachment  firom  the  enemy's  fleet  on  Fisher's  Island,  which 
blew  up  a  house — ^fired  outbuildings — fired  hay — and  threat- 
ened other  serious  mischief  on  the  adjacent  coast.  Next — 
fiur  more  startling  than  the  preceding,  and  in  the  same 
month— came  an  alarm  that  a  most  formidable  British  fleet 
of  fifty  sail  had  appeared  off  Point  Judith,  and  would  soon 
move  on  a  plundering  and  burning  expedition  to  Connecti- 
cut. And  next,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  there  wiis  still 
a&other  and  extensive  alarm,  when — the  fleet  of  D'Estaign 
having  failed  to  appear  at  the  North — fresh  inducement  and 
opportunity  were,  in  consequence,  offered  to  the  foe  to  renew 
their  depredations. 

Upon  some  of  these  emergencies — as,  particularly,  when 
that  immense  British  flotilla  was  expected  from  Point  Judith, 
and  the  roar  of  cannon,  from  Stonington  and  New  London, 
roused  the  militia  of  the  whole  surrounding  country  to  arms — 
the  consternation  created  was  universal — and  the  energies  of 
the  Captain  General  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  forces  under 
bis  command,  were  tasked  to  the  utmost.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  when  the  western  Sound  was  filled  with 
the  armed  craft  of  the  enemj^ — for  the  purpose  of  either  tak- 
ing or  destroying  them — he  concerted,  with  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee at  Philadelphia,  a  plan  for  joining  two  ships  of  Con- 
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necticut  to  a  Continental  armed  vessel* — and  by  his  judidoos 
arrangements,  fresh  troops,  as  emergencies  happened|  wen 
poured  to  every  exposed  point  He  gave  orders  to  the  Brig- 
adier Generals  of  the  State  to  hold  more  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  march.  Men  from  the  County  of  Hampshire  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  from  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  were  at  times 
stationed  at  menaced  New  London — and  the  defences  there 
were  freshly  inspected  and  strengthened. 

"Should  the  adyanced  season,*^  he  wrote  Washington,  towards  the 
close  of  this  eventful  year,  November  fifth — "  or  any  other  unibrcaeen 
cause,  prevent  the  Count  [DTstaign]  firom  coming  this  way,  and  the  in- 
tended enterprise  against  the  enemy  in  New  York  be  laid  aside,  the  front- 
iers and  sea-coasts  of  this  State  will  be  eminently  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dutions  and  ravages  of  the  enemy.  We  would  flatter  ourselves  it  will  be 
in  your  Exccllency*8  power  to  send  a  part  of  the  troops,  under  yoor  ooni- 
mnnd,  into  this  State,  to  take  post  so  as  to  cover  and  protect  the  moek 
exposed  part  of  our  sea-coast  and  frontiers ;  and  desire  you  to  inform  ii 
whether  we  may  expect  that  our  hopes  and  wishes,  in  this  respect,  may 
be  realized/^t 

Thus  did  Trumbull  make  every  preparation  to  receive  the 
enemy,  at  all  times,  should  they  attempt  a  landing,  or  an  as* 
sault  Fortunately  they  did  not  His  own  and  the  signal 
activity  of  the  State,  at  the  perilous  periods,  averted  farther 
attack. 

And  while  thus  active  to  guard  against  fleets  of  formidable 
size,  Trumbull  did  not  forget  to  keep  his  eye,  as  heretofore, 

*  '*  By  an  Express  fVoni  the  Navy  Board  of  the  Eastern  Department,"  wrote  Id 
him,  February  10th,  1779,  Samuel  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Marine  Committee^ 
this  Committee  "  had  the  honor  of  reccivinff  your  letter  to  them  of  the  SSd  of 
Janunry,  rospcctini?  the  enemy's  armed  vessels  in  the  western  Sound,  and  the 
pn>bubility  of  takin)?  or  destroying  them  by  joining  the  force  of  the  Confedencj 
to  the  two  State  ships.  They  were  very  anxious  of  adding  the  Confederacy  to 
the  nnnibor  of  those  ships  destined  for  another  service ;  but  the  objoot  yoa  bsvo 
in  view  is  so  very  desirable,  and  the  accomplishment  of  it,  fh>m  your  represenlA- 
tion,  attended  with  so  little  danger  or  delay,  tliat  they  have  fallen  into  the  meas- 
ure, and  consented  to  join  the  (.'onfederacy  to  the  State  ships." 

t  ^*  The  keeping  up  large  guards  of  the  militia  on  the  coasts,"  he  proceeds 
**  besides  tlie  enormous  expense  attending,  injures  the  public  service  by  witln 
drawing  the  men  from  the  field,  and  lessening  our  ability  to  supply  the  army  with 
men  or  prtjviBions.  But  I  persuaile  myself,  I  need  not  use  alignments  to  {wevril 
on  your  Exeelloney  to  indulge  our  request,  if  consistent  with  the  public  so'iioi 
and  a  due  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  States." 
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on  all  the  smaller  British  craft  that  infested  the  Sound — and 
upon  Long  Island  particularly,  where  most  of  the  refugee  and 
toiy  privateers  were  harbored  and  equipped.* 

Nor  did  he  forget  the  little  Marine  of  Connecticut — but, 
as  nsual,  kept  the  anned  vessels  of  the  State  in  constiiut 
motion.  And  not  infrequently,  by  direction  of  Lis  Council, 
he  chartered  other  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Sound.  Privateers, 
which  he  commissioned,  continued  to  dart  out  for  British 
prey,  whenever  they  could,  and  met,  on  the  whole,  with  great 
success. 

The  Oliver  Cromwell^  it  is  true,  was  lost  this  year — having 
been  taken — June  fifth,  off  Sandy  Hook — after  a  most  gallant 
defence  against  a  superior  British  force,  consisting  of  the  frig- 
ate Daphne,  and  one  or  two  other  smaller  British  vessels.f 
So  too  was  lost — infelicitous  reverse  indeed — that  privateer 
twenty  gun  ship  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred,  as 
having  been  named  after  the  patriot  we  commemorate — the 
Ofjvemor  Trumbull,  While  cruising  off  the  "West  Indies,  in 
March,  she  was  captured,  and  taken  into  St.  Kitts,  by  the 
Venus — with  this  only  consolation  attending  her  loss,  that 
the  British  frigate  which  took  her  was  originally  a  patriot 
vessel,  owned  by  Massachusetts,  and  was  first  named  the 
Bunker  Hill/  Add  to  these  losses  now,  that  of  the  sloop 
Wooster^  Captain  Brintnall  of  New  Haven — of  the  shx)p 
Maccaronij  Captain  Eldridge  of  Stonington — which  were 
both  captured  and  carried  into  the  West  Indies — and  of  a 
few  other  inconsiderable  vessels  and  small  craft — and  we 
have  the  sum  total  of  prizes  which  the  enemy  made  this  year 
from  the  Connecticut  Marine — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  counted  her  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy,  by  scores. 

♦  •*  A  flc€t/*  ho  wT»)tc  Deputy  Governor  Bowen  of  Rhode  iHland,  August  ninth — 
"ii  flUingr  out  at  Huntinf^ton,  of  Tories  to  come  on  another  plundering  and  bum- 
ing  expedition  on  oar  coasts.''  This  is  an  example  of  his  watchfulness  to  secure 
inibrmation,  and  communicate  it,  for  cooperation  in  defence,  to  ac^jaccnt  States 
whose  ooasta  also  were  exposed. 

t  Connecticut  had  the  mortification  of  finding  this  vessel — ^her  name  changed  to 
that  of  the  Rettoraium — advertised,  July  81st,  in  Bivingston's  Gazette,  as  then 
fitting  for  sea  "to  join  the  Associated  Befhgee  Fleet  in  Huntington  Harbor," 
with  the  intention  of  soon  paying  ** a  visit  to  the  rebel  coast" — ^the  coast  of  the 
verj  State  which  had  built  her,  and  for  which  she  had  been  employed  to  fight 
many  a  brilliant  battle  on  the  aeaa. 
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In  June,  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the  latter  were  libelled 
in  a  Court  of  Admiralty  held  at  New  London,  on  one  and  the 
same  day.  On  another  day,  preceding,  no  less  than  one  brig, 
three  schooners,  and  seven  prize  sloops,  with  all  their  cargoes 
and  tackle,  were  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction.  Nine 
New-York  or  tory  privateers,  captured  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  thirteenth  of  June — the  brig  Ranger,  a  refu- 
gee privateer  of  twelve  guns,  that  was  cut  out  from  Sag  Har- 
bor early  in  the  year — the  privateer  Ariel,  of  twelve  guns, 
also  taken — eleven  vessels  captured  in  the  spring,  all  of 
which  were  loaded  with  valuable  produce,  most  of  it  from 
the  West  Indies — a  ship  from  Liverpool  freighted,  among 
other  articles,  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  steel — a  rich 
ship  from  Halifax,  likewise  taken — these,  together  with  innu- 
merable smaller  prizes,  far  outbalanced  any  losses  that  Con- 
necticut sustained. 

The  American  Revenue^  the  Eagle^  Washington^  Oates^  the 
Revenge^  Oull^  Rattlesnake^  Beaver^  Hancock^  and  Young  Orom- 
well — these  privateers  particularly — spite  of  the  almost  over- 
powering presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  Sound — distinguished 
themselves  by  their  dashing  exploits,  and  amply  justified  the 
commissions  their  owners  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull.  Armed  whaleboats  too,  by  their  descents 
on  Long  Island,  continued  to  add  much  to  the  general  §tock 
of  acquisitions  from  the  enemy.  True  very  few  of  these,  as 
has  been  heretofore  intimated — on  account  of  irregularities 
which  had  crept  into  their  system  of  warfare — received  com- 
missions from  the  Governor  this  year.  Still  the  temptation 
to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  coast  was  irre- 
sistible— and  many  bold  men  ventured,  without  license,  to 
pounce  upon  the  cattle,  horses,  goods,  plate,  furniture,  and 
other  property  on  the  Island,  and  bring  them  over  to  the 
Connecticut  Main — accompanied  often  by  prisoners  whom 
they  made,  from  one  to  little  groups  of  eight,  ten,  and  thir- 
teen in  number. 


CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 

1779. 

Qkeat  vant  of  xnonej.  Depreciation  of  sational  Bills  of  credit  deep- 
ened. Eight  xnilliona  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  apportioned  on 
Connecticut  by  Congress.  The  impossibility  of  raising  this  sum. 
Trumbull's  anxiety  on  the  subject — and  his  confidence  in  the  future 
ability  of  the  nation.  His  views  on  the  finances  of  the  country  shown 
in  a  letter  to  Henry  Laurens.  He  hears  from  Baron  Capellan,  asking 
for  an  American  Agent  to  reside  secretly  among  the  Dutch — and  so- 
lioiting  also  from  him,  a  circumstantial  account  of  American  transac- 
tions, resources,  and  prospects.  Trumbull  gives  the  account  in  a  let* 
ter  of  great  length  and  ability.  The  letter.  It  was  shown  to  the  Presi- 
dent  and  ICembera  of  Congress  before  it  was  sent,  and  was  highly  ap- 
proved Capellan  delighted  with  it  as  a  naost  energetic  defence  of  the 
American  cause — and  makes  advantageous  use  of  it  to  counteract  Eng- 
lish views  and  opinions  regarding  America  He  so  writes  Trumbull — 
and  in  his  letter  speaks  feelingly  of  himself,  and  his  own  life.  Tribute 
to  the  patriot. 

The  addition  made  to  the  means  of  Connecticut,  from  the 
sources  indicated  at  the  close  of  our  last  chapter,  was  this 
year  felt  as  peculiarly  valuable — for  it  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily difficult  to  obtain  supplies.  Trumbull,  it  is  true,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  his  usual  quota  of  food  and  clothing  for 
the  country — and  closed  his  labors  in  this  respect/  in  Decem- 
ber, by  furnishing  eight  thousand  barrels  of  flour  for  the 
Continental  Army,  which  Congress  had  apportioned  on  Con- 
necticut. But  so  far  as  money  is  concerned  for  the  general 
service,  this  could  not  be  raised,  in  the  way  either  of  taxa- 
tion or  of  loans,  to  any  considerable  extent — either  in  Con- 
necticut, or  in  any  other  State — and  the  fact  gave  Trumbull 
great  anxiety. 

Such  were  the  wants,  difficulties,  and  dangers  of  the  time — 
so  sadly  was  that  great  instrument  of  the  war,  Paper  Money, 
now  depreciated — no  less  than  seventy-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars having  been  this  year  added  to  its  former  amount — so 
large  had  been  previous  draughts  on  the  resources  of  the 
country — ^so  completely  deranged  was  the  course  of  regular 
industry — and  so  feeble  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
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ment — ^that  taxation,  under  these  circumstances,  was  almost 
wholly  impracticable.  Of  specie,  there  was  hardly  any  in 
the  country.  But  the  pitiful  sum  of  seventy-three  thousand 
dollars,  in  gold  and  silver,  reached  the  National  Exchequer 
during  the  entire  year  I  How  then  could  Connecticut — ^these 
things  considered — ^be  expected  to  raise  by  taxation  the  eno^ 
mous  sum  of  eight  millions  and  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  which  she  was  charged  this  year  by  Congress,  as 
her  quota  of  the  general  expense?     It  was  impossible. 

Trumbull  deeply  felt  her  powerlessness  in  this  respect 
But  he  at  tlie  same  time  felt,  as  ever  before,  an  abiding  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  his  country  ultimately  to  redeem  all 
its  pecuniary  obligations.  It  must  necessarily  increase  in 
population,  he  reasoned — in  accordance  with  the  confiding 
Congress  of  the  nation.  "Extensive  wildernesses,  now 
scarcely  known  or  explored,  remain  yet  to  be  cultivated,  and 
vast  lakes  and  rivers,  whose  waters  have  for  ages  rolled  in 
silence  and  obscurity  to  the  ocean,  have  yet  to  hear  the  din 
of  industry,  become  subservient  to  commerce,  and  boast  de- 
lightfiil  villas,  gilded  spires,  and  spacious  cities  rising  on 
their  banks."  Such  resources  in  prospect  then,  the  national 
debt  can,  and  must  be  paid.  "Let  it  never  be  said,"  was  hia 
own,  as  well  as  the  noble  language  of  Congress  at  this  peri- 
od— "  let  it  never  be  said  that  America  had  no  sooner  become 
independent  than  she  became  insolvent,  or  that  her  infant 
glories  were  obscured  and  tarnished  by  broken  contracts  and 
violated  faith,  in  the  very  hour  when  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  admiring  and  almost  adoring  the  splendor  of  her 
rising!"  And  his  remedy,  he  said,  for  all  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  day,  was  embraced  in  two  words— 
^^ Do  Justice  ^^ — as  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed from  Ilartford,  November  second,  1779,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  Henry  Laurens,  he  repeats — and  at  the 
same  time,  in  connection,  expresses  other  important  views. 

"  I  sincerely  lament  with  you,"  ho  proceeds,  "  the  prospect  before  ns 
respecting  our  Finances.  Yet  I  am  far  from  being  discouraged.  Whetii- 
er  the  remedy  applying  by  Congress  will  prove  the  radical  cure  we  wiflh, 
I  will  not  absolutely  decide.*    I  wish,  however,  the  a^>ect  in  my  limr 

*  The  remedy  to  which  TromboU  here  allades,  was  the  attempt  by  CnngWi 
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had  a  more  &Tor»ble  appeftnoce.  A  remedy  might  I  think  be  applied — 
a  remedy  simple,  easy,  and  perfectly  right  In  short,  two  words  will 
ezpess  it — Do  Jiutiee,  If  this  remedy  in  our  present  circumstances 
cannot  have  \XsfuU  operation,  come  as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  do  the 
best  we  can.  Let  our  erediton  be  assured,  in  the  most  absolute  terms, 
it  riiall  be  done.  Remove  false  weights  and  measures.  Fix  the  curren- 
cy, if  circumstances  will  admit — if  not,  fix  on  some  standard  measure  by 
which  the  variation  may  be  ascertained — and  let  the  yariation  be  con- 
stantly made  up.*  Continue  the  present  currency  a  legal  tender  to  all 
intents  and  purposes — but  when  so  used,  let  the  quantity  tendered  make 
up  the  quality  or  value.  Make  good  all  contracts,  equal  to  the  value 
contracted.  Remove  the  deception  of  sounds,  and  let  not  nominal  value 
attempt  to  drown  the  idea  of  intrinsic  worth.  In  short,  use  this  substi- 
tute for  money  as  it  ought  to  be  used — ^measuring  it  by  some  real  stand- 
ard. In  this  track  I  think  our  political  safety  must  be  secured.  We 
have  tried  too  many  devious  paths  already.  The  more  we  deviate,  the 
more  we  stray.  The  only  sure  way,  in  my  mind,  is  the  simple  road  of 
jastice  and  equity,  as  near  as  we  can  practice  it — and  in  that  only  shall 
we  find  our  security. 

^  Great  resources  to  relieve  our  coming  necessity  might  be  found  firom 
internal  loans,  were  these  loans  on  a  proper  footing.  How  long  are  the 
lenders  to  want  the  auuranee  that  the  value  lent  shall  be  repaid,  or  se- 
cured ?  Was  this  assurance  given  in  the  most  positive  terms,  the  pres- 
ent creditors  would  be  perfectly  easy,  and  might  be  induced  to  trust 
large  further  sums.  Till  that  takes  place,  I  think  all  prospects  from 
loans  must  faiL" 

The  views  on  finance,  which,  in  this  letter  to  Laurens,  Trum- 
bull presents,  and  his  firm  conviction  also  of  the  ability  of 
the  country  to  redeem  its  plighted  faith,  were  repeated  by 
him  this  year,  in  various  forms,  to  numerous  other  corres- 
pondents, both  at  home  and  abroad — and  among  those  abroad 

this  year,  to  call  in  and  destroy  two  of  it0  cmiBsions  of  BilU  of  credit — one  of 
1777,  and  one  of  1778 — and  at  the  same  time  to  impose  heavy  taxes,  and  estab- 
lish a  proapective  sinking  f^nd. 

*''l8  there  no  moans  to  prevent  the  farther  depreciation  of  onr  currency" — 
Inqnired  Trumbull,  writing  Congress  September  sixth,  and  again  urging  taxa- 
tion. "Can  there  be  no  radical  cure!  The  measures  used  formerly,  in  the  case 
of  the  old  Tenor  bills,  answered  the  end  at  that  time— why  not  at  the  present? 
The  bills  are  of  the  nature  of  Tallies,  that  each  individual  may  know  and  bear 
his  burden  in  equal  proportion.  An  appreciation  will  prove  more  pernicious 
than  depredation.  Justioe  ought  to  be  sought  for  and  done  to  all,  as  fiir  as  is 
poasible.  Taxation  i»  an  infaUibU  remedy,  A  tax  nominally  high  is  as  easily 
bona  as  one  of  a  lower  denomination,  where  the  value  is  the  same.  'Tis  always 
beat  to  pay  our  debts,  when  the  means  for  doing  it  are  in  our  power,  which  is 
asraredly  the  case  whUe  the  billa,  or  tallies,  are  so  equally  distributed.'* 
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to  no  one  so  fully  and  earnestly  as  to  Baron  Van  der  Capel- 
Ian  in  Holland — that  ardent  friend  to  America^  and  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  general,  to  whom  we  have  heretofore  re- 
ferred. This  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  letter,  mainly 
upon  other  topics,  which  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to 
our  readers.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  thai 
ever  came  from  the  hands  of  Trumbull,  and  with  it  we  shall 
close  our  review  of  his  life  for  the  present  year.  To  appre- 
ciate this  document  fully,  however,  some  preliminary  re- 
marks and  statements  are  necessary — ^to  which  we  now  invite 
attention. 

In  a  letter  to  Trumbull,  dated  Amsterdam,  July  sixth, 
1779,  Capellan  assures  the  Governor  of  his  still  unwavering 
attachment  to  the  American  struggle  for  Independence,  and 
of  his  endeavors  still  to  promote  the  same  both  by  his 
"  mouth  and  pen."  And  in  proof  of  his  sincerity — ^at  a  time 
when  the  conciliation  of  Holland — both  for  the  sake  of  her 
pecuniary  aid,  and  of  commercial  and  political  alliance — was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  United  States — ^but  when, 
unfortunately,  the  English  party  and  influence  were  still  pre- 
dominating there,  and  wholly  false  accounts  of  the  situation 
and  resources  of  America  were  everywhere  rife — at  this  criti- 
cal time  he  urged  upon  Trumbull — as  he  did  also  upon  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  of  New-Jersey* — the  appointment  of  some 
able  agent  from  the  United  States  to  go  over  and  reside 
among  the  Dutch.  Thove,  privately  for  awhile — ^^  under  the 
rose,^^  as  Capellan  expressed  it — ^he  wished  him  to  form  useful 
connections,  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  country,  and  promote  the  interests  of  America, 
until  such  time  as  circumstances  might  allow  him  to  appear 
oj>only  in  a  public  charactor.f 

At  the  same  time  that  Ca])ellan  urged  upon  Tnmibull  this 

*  Capellan  refers  to  Livingston  in  his  letter  to  Tmmball,  and  BajB  that  he  hM 
desired  the  former  to  communicate  specially  with  the  Grovemor  of  Conneotiioiil 
upon  the  subject  of  his  epistle. 

t  ^*  Congress,"  wrote  Capellan,  "  would  do  well  to  send  oyer,  the  eooiner  Uie 
better,  a  gentleman  of  distinction  and  capacity,  to  be  incognito  among  us,  end  M 
a  private  gentleman  to  form  connections  and  acquaintances,  to  obtain  a  iiiiffiitot 
knowledge  of  the  maxims,  dispositions,  and  even  language  of  the  ooontiy,  tad  il 
the  same  time  promote  the  interests  of  America  (under  the  rose)  untU  the  JMt^Mf 
season  arrive  openly  to  appear  in  and  assume  his  public  character.*' 
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Bcbeme — and  upon  other  occasions  also — ^he  wannly  solicited 
the  Governor,  himself  to  prepare  and  send  over  to  him  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  American  transactions,  resources,  and 
proBpects — in  order  that  upon  information  thus  obtained,  he 
might  be  fully  armed  to  resist  English  statements,  ideas,  and 
influence  in  Holland,  and  better  aid  the  rising  Republic  of 
the  New  World  to  take  her  place  among  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  earth.* 

With  this  request  Trumbull  complied  in  a  letter  of  great 
lengthf — in  which  he  describes  New  England,  and  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  War — shows  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  masters  of  but  little  more  than  they  possessed  at  the 
OQtbreak  of  this  war — and  replies  most  fully  to  all  the  leading 
fidse  reports  against  his  country.  He  compliments  Dutch 
valor,  and,  advantageously  for  the  United  States,  compares  the 
Dutch  and  American  contests  for  liberty.  He  describes  the 
American  governments,  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  induce- 
ments for  settlement  He  treats  of  the  Continental  currency, 
and  American  indebtedness — and  concludes  with  a  grateful 
reference  to  Capellan's  generous  exertions  in  Holland,  and 
with  some  allusions  to  his  own,  the  writer's  family.J 

It  is  a  document  full  of  value  to  the  cause  of  that  abused 

*'*A  description  of  the  present  state  and  advantages  of  United  America/' 
mj9  Capellan  in  his  letter  to  Trumbull — *^  of  the  forms  of  government  in  its 
dUTerent  republics ;  of  the  facility  with  which  strangers  can  there  establish  them- 
■elTes,  and  find  subsistence ;  of  the  price  of  lands,  both  cultivated  and  unim- 
]nwred ;  of  cattle,  provisions,  <&c. ;  with  a  succinct  history  of  the  present  war, 
and  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  English,  would  excite  astonishment  in  a 
ooontry  where  America  is  known  but  through  the  medium  of  gazettes.'* — ^*I 
•ban  be  much  honored,''  he  wrote,  '*with  your  Excellency's  correspondence, 
vlileh  in  iHiture  I  intend  (as  good  as  I  can,)  to  answer  in  English." 

t  It  fills  thirty  printed  pages  in  Volume  sixth,  Series  of  the  Massachusetts  Ilis- 
torUal  Society's  Collections. 

X  ** Another  cause  of  distrust,  in  relation  to  the  credit  of  America,  is  the  false 
fotelligenee  which  the  English  incessantly  circulate,  and  tlie  effect  of  which  the 
Ariendfl  of  the  Americans  cannot  destroy,  fVom  want  of  information.  It  would  be 
of  the  last  importance  to  enable  them,  by  authentic  relations,  which  should  oon- 
tdn  nothing  but  what  was  precUdy  true,  and  in  which  even  the  disadvantages 
inaepamble  fh>m  the  chance  of  war,  should  not  be  concealed,  to  enable  them,  I 
■ay,  fit>m  time  to  time,  to  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  of  what 
ia  really  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  If  yon  choose,  Sir,  to  honor  me 
with  Bach  a  correspondence,  be  assured  that  I  shaU  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 
Communications,  apparenUy  in  confidence,  have  much  stronger  infiuence  than 
thoae  which  appear  in  pnblic." — CaptUanU  Letttr. 
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and  suffering  couhtry,  for  whoBe  pardcnlar  vindication  it  waa 
written.  It  will  compare  most  &yorably  in  point  of  ability, 
and  is  in  its  general  nature  and  aim  the  same,  with  that  cele- 
brated Memorial,  which,  at  a  little  later  period — ^in  1781— 
John  Adams  addressed  to  the  States  General  of  Holland,  in 
order  to  promote  their  recognition  of  American  Independ- 
ence.  It  was  shown  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ere  it  was  sent  abroad — wm 
by  them  highly  approved — and  with  their  "knowledge  and 
consent,"  as  we  are  assured  by  Capellan,  was  transmitted  to 
himself.* 

Let  those  who  read  it  now,  we  would  further  remark,  not 
fail  to  bear  fully  in  mind  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written — that  the  period  of  its  composition  was  one  of 
deepest  anxiety  for  the  American  cause  abroad — ^that  the 
Cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  as  already  intimated,  was  busy 
poisoning  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Holland, 
with  tlie  idea  that  America — ^from  divisions  and  factions  in 
her  Congress  and  among  her  people,  from  discord  between 
the  French  and  Americans,  &om  a  rapid  increase  of  royalists^ 
from  lier  depreciated  currency,  ruined  credit,  and  almost  total 
lack  of  resources — could  not  much  longer  maintain  her  con- 
test for  Independence — nay  was,  upon  the  whole,  disinclined 
to  persist  in  it — and  that,  therefore,  neither  Holland,  or  any 
other  European  country,  ought  to  look  with  an  eye  of  pity, 
least  of  all  with  a  helping  hand,  upon  her  condition  of 
revolt. 

Add  to  these  circumstances  the  consideration,  that— spita 
of  all  these  efforts  of  Great  Britain — there  was  a  growing 

*  A  part  of  it  also  was  placed  under  the  inflpection  of  the  Minuitor  of  Franot 
at  Philadelphia}  the  Chevalier  de  Liizemo — with  what  comment  upon  St,  on  hii 
part,  we  do  not  leani.  Trumbull  was  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  important 
letten*  from  Cupellun,  to  Congress,  by  which  Body  they  were  carcAilly  scanned. 
Writing  to  its  President  Sept.  Gth,  ITT'J,  he  says:  "I  have  lately  recoived  an  tft- 
Bwer  to  my  letter  of  the  2Tth  June,  1777,  addressed  to  Baron  Van  der  CapeUtB. 
Enclosed  is  his  original  with  its  enclosures,  written  in  French.  *  *  Endoaed 
is  a  packet  for  him,  prepared  in  answer — lefl  open  for  Congress  and  your  obaerr* 
ation — to  communicate  so  far  as  yon  think  fit  and  prudent.  Fleaso  to  seal  asd 
forward  the  same  by  the  first  good  conveyance.  I  entertain  raised  expectatiMia 
of  some  solid  benefit  to  the  public  Ax)m  this  nobleman.  Money  and  gooda  naj 
bo  had  most  advantageously  from  the  Hollanders.*' 
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disposition  in  Holland  to  favor  America* — that  her  mer- 
chants^ particularly,  were  all  anxious  to  share  in  that  com- 
merce which  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  would 
open  to  the  world,  and  were  at  this  period  deeply  irritated  at 
the  aggressions  which  England  had  committed  upon  their 
trade  in  naval  stores  with  France — and  we  have  a  series  of 
fiMSts  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  document  we  are  now 
about  to  present,  of  absorbing  interest  to  those  who  will  pe- 
mae  it.  Surely  it  tvaa  of  vital  importance  to  secure  on  the 
side  of  the  American  Bevolution — and  against  its  armed 
foe — a  Sovereignty  so  distinguished  as  Holland  then  was — 
she  being  rich  in  resources,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most 
formidable  maritime  Powers  of  Europe.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  the  letter  of  Trumbull  is  directed.  Let  us  proceed  now 
to  look  at  it  It  is  dated  "  Lebanon,  Aug.  1779,"  and  thus 
opens: — 

^Bear  Sir.  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  first  and  triplicate  letter,  dated  7th  December,  177S ;  the  former 
came  to  hand  the  ISth  instant,  the  latter  about  three  weeks  ago  bj  Capt 
HUM,  firom  France.  The  duplicate  came  to  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Erkelaus 
took  it,  and  unhappily  irrecoverably  lost  it  in  Connecticut  River,  to  his 
and  my  grie£  I  do  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  conmiunication ;  and 
your  kind  offer  of  correspondence  is  very  fireely  embraced.  The  letters  I 
lent,  I  feared  were  not  received,  or  neglected.  CoL  Derks  kindly  offered 
to  see  the  quadruplicate  delivered.  That  gentleman's  polite  and  agree- 
able behaviour  and  disposition  inclined  me  to  make  another  attempt,  to  be 
sure  of  its  delivery.  Before  the  receipt  of  that,  sent  by  him,  I  am  agree- 
ably entertained  by  yours.  In  consequence,  I  shall  embrace  every  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  a  correspondence,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  mutually 
aoeeptable,  and  prove  beneficial  to  the  public,  especially  to  this  spring- 
ing in  the  wilds  of  America.** 

The  Gtevemor  goes  on  now  to  describe  succinctly,  yet  with 
great  accuracy,  the  early  settlement  of  New  England — the 
first  hostilities  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill — ^the 
establishment  by  Congress  of  an  army — ^the  taking  of  CroYOi 
Point  and  Ticonderoga — and  the  military  affairs  in  Canada, 

*^Th6  people  of  Holland  begin  to  think  now  more  Ikvonbly  of  Amerioa,'* 

wioto  Capellan  at  thia  period—"  so  that  thia  would  be  the  very  time  to  establiah 

Its  rising  eredit." 
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before  Quebec  and  elsewhere,  under  Montgomery,  Arndd, 
and  Schuyler.    He  sketches  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  with 
its  military  causes — ^the  defeat  of  General  Clinton  in  South 
Carolina — the  naval  fight  under  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  the  subsequent  retreat  and  despondency  of  the  American 
Army.     He  notes  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^the  mili- 
tary proceedings  at  New  York,  and  Battle  of  Long  Island— 
the  retreat  of  the  American  Army  through  New  Jersey— 
their  return  and  victories — ^the  Expedition  for  Philadelphia, 
and  Battle  of  Brandywine.    Leaving  the  British  in  qniet 
possession  of  the  metropolis  of  America,  he  proceeds  to  out- 
line the  Northern  Campaign,  and  surrender  of  General  Bcff- 
goyne — the  Treaty  with  France — ^the  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia— the  military  proceedings    and    battles  at   Newport, 
Ehode  Island — the  military  events  in  Greorgia  and  South 
Carolina — the  expedition  of  the  enemy  up  the  North  River— 
their  plundering  and   burning  expeditions  to   Newhaven, 
Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  in  Connecticut — the  recapture  of 
Stony  Point  by  General  Wayne — the  expedition  to  Penob- 
scot— ^and  the  defeat  of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  by 
Count  D'Estaign.     His  description  of  these  events,  because 
of  their  great  familiarity  to  the  Reader,  we  do  not  here  pre- 
sent— ^but  proceed  with  his  letter  from  this  point 

"  The  foregoing  account,"  he  continues,  "  gives  you  a  general  idea  of 
the  operations  of  the  war,  in  which,  notwithstanding  their  many  con- 
quests, whether  boasted  or  real,  you  find  the  British  actually,  at  this  day, 
masters  of  little  more  than  they  first  possessed.  New  York,  Staten  If- 
land.  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  Savannah  in  Georgia,  and  Penobtoot 
in  Massachusetts,  are  the  extent  of  their  present  dominions,  all  of  wbleh, 
you  will  naturally  remark,  owe  their  preservation  much  more  to  the  nafy, 
w^hose  superiority  we  have  no  power  to  dispute,  than  to  the  army,  whom 
we  are  now  ready  to  meet  in  the  field. 

**  I  can  well  conceive  the  address  and  perseverance  of  our  enemioa^  In 
disseminating  false  and  disgraceful  reports  of  oar  resources  and  mofe* 
ments ;  but  a  very  little  knowledge  of  mankind  will  be  sufficient  to  teach 
even  the  most  simple,  what  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  amerUmu 
of  those,  whose  aetians  are  seen  to  deviate  widely  firom  every  rale  of 
right  They  assert,  that  *of  82,000  electors  of  Congress,  only  600  bm 
taken  the  oath  of  abjuration.'  But  I  affirm  to  the  world,  that  only  in  tfatt 
little  state  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  there  are  10,000  teet- 
ers, every  one  of  whom  has  abjured  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Qriaft 
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and  sworn  to  support  with  his  life  and  fortune  the  liberties  and 
iodependenoe  of  his  country — these  oaths  being  one  established  and  irre- 
Tocable  condition  on  which  the  right  of  election  is  founded.  They  assert 
that  ^the  people  are  disgusted  with  the  measures  of  the  new  Congress.' 
On  the  contrary,  the  reeommendatians,  only,  of  this  worthy  body  of  men, 
hare  every  effect  of  laws,  in  guiding  the  actions  of  their  constituents ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  they  have  taken  no  one  material  step, 
which  has  not  been  received  with  the  most  hearty  approbation.  It  would 
he  strange  indeed,  and  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  if,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  empire,  under  the  numberless  embarrassments 
tfaroagfa  which  we  have  struggled,  no  errors  had  been  committed  which 
■n  after  prudence  might  find  to  correct 

**  *  The  number  of  royalists  is  said  to  have  increased  with  rapidity.' 
General  Johnson  should  have  learned  to  discriminate  between  people  who 
ilff  dedare  in  favor  of  a  party,  and  those  whom  mit^orlune  r«- 
to  the  neceuity  of  partial  and  temporary  submission  to  avoid  the 
horrible  alternative  of  fire,  captivity,  and  slaughter.  Experience,  or  his- 
lorj  might  have  taught  him,  that  a  submission,  thus  forced,  is  but  the 
prelude  to  revenge ;  if  he  demands  example,  let  him  look  at  New  Jer- 
■ey«  or  the  modem  instances  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Connecticut 

"'Discord  already  reigns  between  the  French  and  Americans,  and 
even  among  the  Americans  themselves.'  Let  the  French  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  in  America,  relate  the  reception  they  have  met  with  in  this 
ooontrj ;  or  inquire  of  my  countrymen  what  treatment  they  receive  in 
France.  The  answer  will  decide  on  individual  afiection ;  and  the  une- 
quivocal conduct  of  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  leave  as  little  doubt 
of  the  subsistence  of  national  harmony.  For  ourselves,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  southern  and  northern  States  were  almost  as 
nnaoqaainted  as  two  different  nations ;  but  now,  not  only  political,  but 
individual  union  subsists  on  the  firmest,  most  amicable  foundations. 

"  *  That  many  of  the  States  are  on  the  point  of  following  the  example 
of  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Connecticut,  in  returning  to  their  allegiance,' 
is  an  assertion  too  impudently  false,  almost,  to  merit  an  answer.  How- 
ever, let  the  present  state  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  let  the  late  opposi- 
tion of  two  or  three  hundred  raw,  surprised  militia,  and  the  children  of 
a  college  at  Newhaven,  to  as  many  thousand  veteran  troops  in  the 
field,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  those  veterans  in  less  than  eighteen 
hoors,  be  considered,  and  I  will  grant  that  America,  in  general,  is  upon 
the  point  of  returning  to  her  allegiance  in  the  very  same  manner. 

**  The  history  which  you  already  have,  of  the  operations  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  war,  with  their  causes,  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  in- 
qniries  of  your  countrymen,  and  gives  the  true  reason  why  *■  we  did  not 
improve  the  opportunity  of  General  Burgoyne's  defeat,  and  the  support 
of  Count  D'Estaign,  to  dispossess  our  enemy,  entirely,  of  the  small  part 
of  the  continent  which  still  groans  under  their  dominion.'  It  was  want 
of  power.    New  York,  Newport,  and  Penobscot,  with  the  islands,  are  to 
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OS  real  Oibraltan,  impossible  to  be  reduced  to  long  as  the  enemy  eomi- 
mand  the  seas ;  and  this  command  we  can  haye  no  power  to  diqpote  fcr 
man  J  years  to  come,  except  by  the  support  of  onr  allies. 

**  I  acknowledge,  my  dear  Sir,  that  no  one  action  of  the  preacnt  war 
merits  any  comparison  to  the  luiy,  and  the  rage  of  Talor,  which  was  dis- 
played at  the  sieges  of  Harlem,  Leyden,  Jbc,  and  which  rendered  your 
ancestors  so  justly,  so  illustriously  celebrated.  But  when  we  compare 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  perhaps  we  may  be  hidnced  to 
believe,  that  the  collcctiye  conduct  of  the  present  has  been,  by  no  meanS| 
less  arduous  than  that  of  the  former  war. 

"  At  the  time  of  your  revolt,  Holland  might  already  be  caned  old  in 
population,  in  government,  in  war,  and  in  arts.  Tour  country,  tfaoagh 
not  of  wide  extent,  was  crowded  with  cities  and  inhabitants.  Yon  bad 
many  men  of  extensive  knowledge  and  experience :  your  people  were  in* 
ured  to  the  fatigues  and  discipline  of  war,  by  land  and  sea.  CnltiTation 
and  manufactures  were,  by  you,  carried  to  an  height  of  perfection  on^ 
known  to  almost  any  part  of  the  world :  trade  and  commerce  yon  had 
almost  engrossed  to  yourselves :  your  cities  and  harbors  were  already 
covered  with  extensive  and  very  strong  fortifications :  and  to  these  mnat 
be  added,  your  real  dominion  over  the  seas,  whether  on  the  ocean,  where 
your  fleets  were  nearly  equal,  if  not  almo^  superior  to  those  of  your 
enemy,  or  by  your  inundations,  which  formed  a  new,  and  absolatdy  un- 
conquerable style  of  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  America  al- 
most in  a  state  of  infancy.  We  are  three  millions  of  inhabitants  indeed, 
but  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  country,  whose  extent  on  the  sea  is 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  to  the  back  countiy  more  than 
three  hundred ;  destitute  of  a  single  fortified  town,  or  the  engineers,  the 
men,  or  the  revenue,  necessary  for  works  of  the  kind ;  without  a  dvil 
ofiBccr  informed  in  independent  government,  or  a  military  of  higher  rank 
than  a  colonel  of  irregulars ;  without  almost  a  man  who  had  ever  served 
on  board  a  ship  of  war,  or  in  a  disciplined  army.  Cultivation  is,  ftom 
the  youth  of  the  country,  but  very  imperfect;  and  manu&ctures,  espe- 
cially of  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  requisites  of  war,  fh>m  the  policy  of 
our  connections,  were  almost  unknown  in  the  smallest  degree.  These 
are  disadvantages,  which  already  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  re- 
sources of  Holland,  and  might  have  well  been  sufiBcient  to  deter  the  most 
heroic  people  fVom  an  attempt,  which,  thus  embarrassed,  reason  would 
almost  stamp  with  the  character  of  madness  and  despair. 

**  But  let  us  go  further,  and  compare  our  naval  situation  with  yours  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  advantage  derived  from  your  inundation.)  Our  com- 
merce has  always  been  so  cautiously  restricted  to  our  mother-country, 
that  we  were  almost  unknown,  by  name,  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  Thus  destitute  of  commercial  connections,  or  political  acquaint- 
ance, we  had,  at  first,  little  to  expect  fh>m  the  friendship  or  alliance  of 
strangers ;  while  the  same  mediocrity  of  commerce,  in  itself,  deprived 
us  of  seamen,  the  soul  of  a  marine.     In  fine,  there  was  not,  at  the  com- 
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menoement  of  the  war,  a  single  aimed  ship  on  the  continent,  to  defend, 
eveii  the  smallest  point  of  our  vast  extended  coast,  against  a  navy,  which, 
but  a  few  years  before,  had  triumphed  over  the  united  powers  of  the 
world.  The  innumerable  misfortunes,  which  were  the  inseparable  con- 
lequence  of  this  inferiority,  are  obvious ;  it  was  impossible  to  combat  to 
advantage  an  enemy  who  could  thus,  in  a  moment,  evade  an  attack,  and 
transport  himself  to  a  thousand  different  defenceless  quarters  of  the 
country.  Devastation  and  plunder  were  continually  in  his  power,  while 
supplies,  of  ammunition,  and  military  stores,  were  almost  more  precari- 
ous from  abroad  than  the  manufacture  of  them  was  unknown  at  home. 
Thus  friendless,  and  thus  destitute  of  resources,  the  maxims  of  Fa- 
biua  were  necessarily  adopted,  and  we  have  hitherto  *  conquered  by 
delaying.* 

*'  You  will  find  in  the  enclosed  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  British 
Court,  an  accurate  description  of  the  form  of  government,  population, 
■oil,  climate,  produce,  and  trade  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  States  are  founded  on  democratic  principles  like- 
wiWi  and  nearly  similar  to  ours ;  most  of  them  are  already  established, 
though  some  (from  peculiar  difficulties  of  situation,)  are  still  scarcely 
amnged. 

**The  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  productions  of  a  continent,  extending 
from  the  thirtieth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  longitude 
an  unknown  width,  are  various  beyond  description,  and  the  objects  of 
trade  consequently  unbounded.  There  is  scarce  a  manufacture,  whether 
in  the  useful  or  ornamental  part  of  life,  of  which  you  will  not  find  the 
materials,  collected,  as  it  were,  in  an  immense  magazine.  In  every  req- 
uisite for  naval  armaments  we  abound  :  our  forests  yielding  prodigious 
quantities  of  timber  and  spars ;  our  mountains  vast  masses  of  iron,  cop- 
per, and  lead ;  and  our  fields  producing  ample  crops  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Provi^ons  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  much  greater  quantities  than  are 
necessary  for  our  own  consumption ;  and  our  wheat,  our  rye,  our  cattle, 
and  our  pork,  yield  to  none  in  the  world  for  quality. 

'^  The  price  of  cultivated  lands  is  by  no  means  extravagant ;  and  of 
uncultivated,  trifling;  twelve  thousand  acres,  situated  most  advan- 
tageously for  future  business,  selling  for  three  hundred  guineas  English, 
i.  e.,  little  more  than  sixpence  sterling  the  acre.  Our  interests  and  our 
laws  teach  us  to  receive  strangers,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  with 
open  arms.  The  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  oppressed,  from  every  coun- 
try, will  here  find  a  ready  asylum ;  and  by  uniting  their  interests  with 
ours,  enjoy  in  common  with  us  all  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  plenty. 
Neither  difference  of  nation,  of  language,  of  manners,  or  of  religion,  will 
lessen  the  cordiality  of  their  reception,  among  a  people  whose  religion 
teaches  them  to  regard  all  mankind  as  their  brethren. 

'^The  only  obstacle  which  I  foresee  to  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in 

this  country,  will  be  the  taxes,  which  must  inevitably,  for  a  time,  run 

h^h,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  during  the  present  war. 
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Tlicsc,  indeed,  will  be  much  lightened  bj  the  care  which  has  beoi  takien 
to  confine  these  debts,  as  much  as  possible,  among  oarselres,  and  by 
emitting  a  paper  currency  in  place  of  borrowing  from  abroad.  But  tUs 
method,  though  it  secures  the  country  from  being  drained,  hereafler,  of 
immense  sums  of  soHd  coin,  which  can  never  return,  has  ezpoaed  oa  to 
a  new  and  very  disagreeable  embarrassment  by  its  monstroas  deprecia- 
tion— an  evil  which  had  its  rise  in,  and  owes  all  its  rapid  increaae  to,  Ae 
single  cause  of  our  not  having  provided,  at  a  sufficiently  early  period^  Ibr 
its  reduction  and  payment  by  taxes.  This  measure  was  indeed  rendered 
impracticable,  at  the  proper  time,  by  the  radical  derangement  of  the  ly*- 
tem  of  government,  and  consequently  of  revenue,  in  many  of  the  United 
States ;  and  its  necessary  delay,  till  the  removal  of  these  impedimenti^ 
gave  time  for  avarice  and  suspicion  to  unite  in  sapping  the  foandmtioiMi 
of  our  internal  credit  Many  methods  have  been  attempted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  further  depreciation ;  and  among  others,  the  regulatioB  of 
prices  and  markets  has  been  repeatedly  essayed ;  but  all  eflbrts  of  tfw 
kind  must  forever  prove  fruitless,  while  they  do  not  strike  at  a  radical 
cure ;  and  the  evil,  after  each  momentary  restraint,  springs  np,  like  tfw 
hydra's  head,  redoubled  and  renewed  in  vigor ;  each  new  attempt  eoo- 
stantly  evincing  to  us,  what  we  ought  at  first  to  have  received  as  a  fixed 
principle,  that  the  value  of  money,  whether  real  or  artificial,  will  Ibrerer 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  its  own  quantity  to  the  quantify  of 
all  the  objects  of  trade  in  the  country  where  it  is  current 

"  Taxes,  therefore,  are  now  adopted,  and  the  evil  seems  at  a  stand.^ 
The  continuation  of  this  system,  and  stopping  the  emission  of  additioiial 
sums,  we  now  begin  universally  to  acknowledge  as  the  only  effectual 
remedy;  and  the  increasing  union  of  sentiment,  which  pervades  all 
classes  of  men,  will  soon  produce  the  desired  effect  The  danger  of  ex- 
travagant taxes,  indeed,  is  much  more  imaginary  than  real  We  have 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  for  four 

♦  This  was  particularly  tnie  as  ref^ards  Connecticut.  Washington,  in  a  letter 
to  Edmund  Pendleton,  Nov.  1st,  1779,  after  alluding  to  the  **  capital  injniy"  to 
the  country  from  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  money,  thus,  with  a  oom- 
plimcnt  to  the  State  over  which  Trumbull  presided,  urges  the  restoration  of 
public  credit. 

Let  the  enemy,  ho  says,  "once  see,  that,  as  it  is  In  our  power,  so  it  is  onrhi- 
dination  and  our  intention,  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  the  idea  of  con- 
quest, or  hope  of  brin<ring  us  back  to  a  state  of  dependence,  will  vanish  like 
the  morning  dew.  They  can  no  more  encounter  this  kind  of  opposition,  than 
the  hoar  frost  can  iKnthstand  the  rays  of  the  all-cheering  sun.  The  liberty  and 
safety  of  this  couutri*  dcjHind  upon  it.  The  way  is  plain,  the  moans  are  in  car 
power.  But  it  is  virtue  ul«>ne  that  can  effect  it.  For  without  this,  heavy  tazet 
frequently  collected  (the  only  radical  cure,)  and  loans,  are  not  to  be  obt^ned. 
Where  this  has  been  tlie  policy,  in  Connecticut  /or  imtancty  the  prices  of  eveiy 
article  have  fallen,  and  the  money  consequently  is  in  demand ;  bat  in  oUier 
States  you  can  scarcely  get  a  tiling  for  it ;  and  yet  it  is  withheld  ftom  tlie  pabUe 
by  speculators,  while  everything  that  can  be  useful  is  engrossed  by  this  tribe  of 
black  gentry,  who  work  more  effectually  against  us  than  Uie  enemy*8  anns." 
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jmnL  TImm  ezpenses  are  tfanort  cntiKlj  wiCIub  oundrfs;  and  (hm 
bimdred  Imshels  of  wheat  will  at  tfaia  daj  disdiarge  Uie  pay  of  a  man  as 
nadtlj  as -at  the  oommeiioeiiiait  of  die  war.  What  mattera  it  then  (ro 
long  as  oar  country  oontiniies  to  pfodaoe  an  equal  quantity  of  etaential 
wealth,)  whether  that  wheat  is  nominally  called  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
an  hundred  shiUingB?  The  real  value  (that  w  in  any  foreign  market,  or 
in  solid  coin,)  is  still  the  same,  howerer  we  may  vary  the  denomination 
of  our  internal  currency. 

^  Tou  find  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  internal  or  foreign  loans ;  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  like  cold  water  in  a  fever,  which  allays  the  disease  for  a 
Boment,  but  soon  causes  it  to  rage  with  redoubled  activity ;  temporary 
aDeviations,  but  ultimately  real  additions  to  the  burden.  The  debts 
which  we  have  already  contracted,  or  may  hereafter  be  necessitated  to 
oontract  abroad,  I  have  no  doubt  but  will  be  paid  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality and  honor;  and  there  can  be  no  surer  foundation  of  credit  than 
we  possess  in  the  rapidly  increasing  value  and  importance  of  our  country. 

^  Indeed  it  is  not  so  much  my  wish,  that  the  United  States  should 
gain  credit  among  foreign  nations,  for  the  loan  of  money,  as  that  all  na- 
tioQS,  and  efq>ecially  your  countrymen  in  Holland,  should  be  made  ac- 
qioainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  American  War.  The  importance  and 
of  this  rising  empire,  the  fhture  extensive  value  of  our  com- 
and  the  advantage  of  colonization,  are  objects  which  need  only  to 
be  known,  to  command  your  attention,  protection,  and  support 

^  Your  'Terda,*  with  its  enclosures,  will  (together  with  this,)  1>«  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  Congress,  where,  I  doubt  not,  the  servicen  you  hair« 
■beady  rendered  this  country,  and  the  affectionate  attachment  yon  an? 
pleased  to  testify  to  our  interests,  will  meet  that  acknowMs^rHmt  '/f 
gratitade  which  pity  and  relief  demand  in  return  from  tlie  u»(/rUiri«U$. 

^  Give  me  leave,  most  nncerely,  to  express  my  grief  that  th«;  «^'/fi  4 
yoQ  have  made  for  the  removal  of  oppression  in  your  'mru  'XMntry,  nu*l 
far  extending  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  plenty  Vf  ihn  p'/or,  ftl»//tiM  hnift 
Biet  with  80  ungrateful  a  return  of  perfiecuti^/n  aiid  UiwH.  I,'fih*|/|/y 
■tale  of  man !  where  opulence  and  power  c/futtptn  U*  )fmA  Om  y^iv^  ^^ 
deiencelesa,  and  the  innocent,  with  accomitlatAsd  untt^  •  wImt^  %$•  »itt 
worthy  few  join  to  embitter  the  life  of  ba}f  ihw  M^ftt^isucu,  tUt  Um/ 
may  waBow  in  the  execns  of  luxoriMu  Mmftf^^  'jf  tkiitt^  iu  ih^  ^Jbu^^J 
tnppii^of  fofly! 

**Go  on,  however,  my  dear  Sr;  ^wbtixruit  Vv  a^MTl  th^  li^^tifti^t  '/ 
mankind,  and  sopport  the  eaaae  of  ttk  Jiyvretd  a^  vx/fiMrtuM^  *//^nU^ 
And  may  heaven,  m  retnn  lur  r^w^  pm/cnji^  4M«Mrt^aM4.  i^tA  vi^^m^^ 

Tvmr  fife  W1&  1&«t  «t^«M9iA  ^  4^4ir/  ^/1««.  40^  <>^^ 
And  if  liftart  t^^sAA  d^uvK  t^itjA^  ^,  */^*\\^id^*^.  ^h 
to  joa  %»irmL  &l»  juew  vvrvc.  m^  tsut^t  ^'fk  w  Ua  ^\/^)u^*a 
of  mivcnal  fewjaaa  may  yuu  W  hin^yy 

"For  mrmK  soclT-wue  j«v«  vik**jl  5  W««  4hM*^/  i>»«^  i'.-.v>»  am 
tal  %  %tm  dbfi  at  Veil:  ^  wHuuc  %  ^im  ^«i.  h/^y^  l^s  tiui  <Ay>/AM)U. 
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But  I  luive  children,  in  whom  I  am  happj  to  anticipate  an  elongation  of 
life ;  and  in  whom,  you  may  be  assured,  jou  will  meet  with  faithful 
ftiends,  though  you  should  not  chance  to  see,  My  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obliged,  most  obedient,  and  gratef^il  humble  servant, 

"Jonathan  Trumbull.'* 

To  the  letter  from  Trumbull  now  given,  Capellan  replied, 
from  Zwoll,  early  in  December  of  the  present  year.  He  was 
"  delighted,"  he  said,  with  the  communication.  He  had  made 
it  known,  "  with  discretion,"  in  Amsterdam — down  to  De- 
cember "  without  giving  any  copies  " — he  reported — and  it 
had  made  "  a  strong  impression  "  upon  all  who  read  it  "All 
regret,"  he  addal,  "that  so  handsome^  so  energetic  a  defence  of 
the  American  cause,  should  be  shut  up  in  the  portfolio  of 
an  individual." 

Such,  however,  was  the  necessity  in  Holland,  just  then.  It 
was  not  quite  time  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Baron,  to 
publish  it  openly  to  the  Dutch — for  the  Court  of  London 
stood  ready  to  pounce  upon  this  nation  at  once  with  the  talons 
of  war,  in  case  of  any  active  interference  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
ca— and  indeed  had  succeeded,  at  the  moment,  in  deepening 
the  prejudice  against  the  American  cause.  The  United  States 
will  break  off  from  France — they  do  not  defend  themselves 
"  with  that  exasperation  and  fury  manifested  by  Hollanders 
in  past  days  " — such  were  the  "  disparaging  reports,"  among 
others,  with  which  Capellan  said  he  was  himself  "  mortified 
every  day."  Are  there  "  no  true  heroes  in  America  as  in 
Switzerland,"  he  asked  of  Trumbull  in  this  connection — in 
true  affliction  of  soul,  yet  still  with  unyielding  confidence  in 
American  bravery.  "  Should  America  not  have  her  sacred 
Phalanx  as  well  as  Thebes  ?    Yes,  certainly  I " 

For  himself,  he  added — ^he  was  rejoiced  to  be  the  object  of 
the  public  esteem  of  America — and  but  for  an  aged  father, 
and  wife,  and  child,  would  go  over  and  take  up  his  abode 
there — shut  out  still,  as  he  was,  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  liberty,  from  the  Council  of  his  Province — and  feeling  the 
ties,  therefore,  which  united  him  to  his  native  land,  sensibly 
impaired.  His  own  political  proscription,  however,  he  said, 
he  did  not  regret;  for  he  greatly  preferred  "a  quiet,  unoffi.* 
dal  life  "—especially  as  it  was  plainly  manifest  to  himself 
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thatj  though  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age — ^because  of  sick- 
ness, great  application  to  business,  and  trouble — ^he  was  ''  old 
before  the  ordinary  time,"  and  unable,  therefore,  "  to  do 
much." 

Still  what  he  could,  he  would  do,  he  promised,  for  the  in- 
fusion, and  spread  of  liberty.  He  had  himself  subscribed,  he 
stated,  to  a  loan  for  the  United  States — was  still  busy  urging 
others  to  subscribe — and  wished  Trumbull  to  continue  to 
send  him  full  accounts  of  his  country — ^the  refuge  and  the 
hope  of  freedom,  and  always  inexpressibly  dear  to  his  heart. 
What  Trumbull  had  already  sent,  he  was  anxious,  were  it 
prudent,  to  publish  at  once.  It  should  be  used,  however,  he 
assured  him: — as  all  else  that  he  would  transmit — ^for  the 
benefit  of  America.  And  it  was  so  used — most  effectively. 
Holland  became  at  last,  though  slowly,  inoculated  with  the 
views,  and  with  the  arguments  sustaining  them,  which  Trum- 
bull had  presented — and  no  longer  distrustful  of  American 
credit — ^but  propping  it  with  her  own  funds — took  her  station 
side  by  side  with  the  struggling  Republic  of  the  Western 
World — an  open  foe  to  its  great  Oppressor. 

Philanthropic,  self-sacrificing  Capellan!  Thou  wast  one 
among  the  first  of  the  nobles  of  Europe,  that — stepping  off 
fiom  the  platform  of  hereditary  rank — ^bursting  every  bar- 
rier with  which  wealth  and  power  in  the  Old  World  have  en- 
trenched and  palisadoed  man  from  his  fellow-men — didst 
come  with  thy  cheering  sympathy,  thy  purse,  and  thy  influ- 
ence, upon  the  arena  of  oppressed  America,  and  bid  her — 
Be  free!  At  a  time  when  she  was  rocking,  at  utter  hazard, 
in  the  stormy  cradle  of  war,  thou  didst  say  to  her — Be  of 
good  cheer  I  Honor  then  to  thy  name,  thy  bounty,  and  thy 
Idve  I  Honor  for  that  undying  confidence  in  the  final  tri- 
umph of  liberty  here,  which  thou  wouldst  permit  no  arrow 
barbed  from  our  distress  ever  to  wound  I  The  shield  thou 
thus  lifted  for  American  defence,  shoidd  be  emblazoned  with 
gratitude,  wherever  thy  good  deeds  are  known !  Fame,  in 
Mr  guerdon  of  thy  worth,  should  tell  to  posterity  thy  vir- 
tues, and  keep  the  temple  thou  hast  erected  in  the  American 
hearty  ever  vocal  with  thy  praise ! 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
1780. 

Th»  Campaign  of  1780.  Another  Valley  Forge  scene.  The  Continental 
Army  starving  again  in  its  winter  quarters.  The  portion  of  it  upon 
the  North  River  relieved  by  Trumbull.  Testimony  of  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis  on  this  point.  The  army  distressed  for  support 
during  most  of  the  year.  Trumbull,  therefore,  called  tti>on  for  extra* 
ordinary  exertion.  A  change  made  by  Congress  in  the  Department  of 
Supplies.  Trumbull  under  the  new  organization.  He  fiimishee  pro- 
visions, tents,  camp  equipage,  aind  gabions  and  fascines,  to  Washington. 
He  supplies  Ethan  Allen  with  powder.  His  task  rendered  doubly  diffi- 
cult  on  account  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  national  currency.  Yet 
he  achieves  it.  The  whole  subject  of  finance  in  Conneotioat  is  com- 
mitted to  his  special  care.  Favorable  results.  A  new  Congressional 
plan,  started  this  year,  for  improving  the  currency,  is  sustained  in 
Connecticut. 

The  Campaign  of  1780  opened  under  favorable  auspices. 
France,  we  were  assured,  was  to  help  us.  Spain  looked  upon 
us  with  a  cautious,  yet  with  a  kindly  eye — she  was  at  least 
pledged  against  Great  Britain.  The  combined  navies  of  these 
two  Powers  were  in  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies  to  threat- 
en there  the  annihilation  of  British  armaments  and  commerce. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  had  combined  in  an 
Armed  Neutrality  that  was  profoundly  humiliating  to  British 
naval  power  and  pride.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  beginning 
to  rock  London  with  civil  convulsions.  Ireland  was  restive 
under  the  oppression  of  her  master,  and  threatened  retalia- 
tion. Disturbances,  directed  against  the  English  Gk>v- 
emment,  were  rife  in  Scotland.  Prospects  then  for  Amer- 
ica were  auspicious.  The  hour  of  deliverance  seemed  at 
hand. 

But,  alas,  no  deliverance  came.  The  campaign  of  the 
year  was  tardy — and,  upon  the  whole,  fruitless  but  of  gain 
to  the  enemy.*    A  capital  city  of  the  South — ^beleaguered 

*  True,  in  some  respects,  America  was  profited.    Hurricanee  snd  Msuilti  ia 
the  West  Indies,  had  wounded  Great  Britain  in  her  **  tenderett  point,*'  ber 
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Charleston — fell.  Upon  the  blood-soaked  plains  of  Camden, 
Gates  was  defeated,  and  the  heroic  Baron  de  Kalb  expired. 
The  bloody  Tarleton  ravaged  and  plundered,  almost  with 
impunity,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  down  to  the  sea 
upon  which  his  master's  fleet  rode  quite  triumphant.  Lord 
Comwallis,  not  without  reason,  regarded  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  as  conquered  provinces — and  his  foot  was  planted, 
with  apparent  firmness,  on  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  ready 
for  an  advance  northward  into  Virginia,  and  beyond — ^an  ad- 
vance which  nothing  seemed  able  to  prevent 

Yet  though  the  main  theatre  of  the  war — transferred  at 
the  close  of  1779  to  the  South — remained  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  now  under  consideration — a  full  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  immediate  observation  of  that  Governor 
we  commemorate — who  for  the  five  years  that  preceded,  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  battle  rage  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood— still  at  home — ^for  the  military  departments  directly 
around  him — ^he  had  his  usual  amount  of  labor  and  duty  to 
perform — at  one  period  of  the  year  indeed,  as  we  shall  see, 
more  than  an  ordinary  share. 

The  year  opened  with  another  call  upon  his  services  in  the 
way  of  supplies  for  the  Continental  Army,  which  involves  a 
scene  of  great  interest — and  one  peculiarly  illustrative  of  his 
promptness.  To  this,  therefore,  we  first  direct  the  Reader's 
attention. 

On  going  into  quarters— in  a  winter  again  signally 
severe — in  the  first  month  of  the  year — the  scene  of  Valley 

timde — source  of  her  wealth  and  credit.  Portugal  had  insulted  her,  fearlessly 
and  withoQt  provoking  retaliation,  by  shutting  her  ports  against  her  ships-of- 
war,  and  her  prizes.  Strangely  enough,  the  petty  principalities  of  Germany, 
which  had  heretofore  sold  her  Hessians  and  Waldeckers  for  a  few  shillings  a  head, 
now  pansed  in  the  mercenary  traffic,  and  rendered  additions  to  her  troops  des- 
tined for  America  Arom  this  source  impracticable.  The  American  cause  too  in 
Europe  had  gained  in  credit.  There  was  satisfaction  and  even  joy  felt  there  at 
the  expected  circumscription  of  English  domination.  Though  expending  all  her 
finesse  to  detach  France  from  her  alliance  with  the  United  States,  yet  England 
had  not  succeeded.  Though  she  had  labored  to  weaken  the  friendliness  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  she  had  not  succeeded.  All  these  circumstances — forcing  her,  as 
they  did,  to  maintain  her  belUgerent  attitude — stiU  to  muster  her  battalions,  and 
task  her  resources,  for  a  continued  contest  with  America — left  her,  at  the  end  of 
the  Campaign  of  1780,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  posture  by  no  meant  favorable. 
God,  ** in  bounty,*'  leemed  to  be  **  woridng  up  storms*'  about  her. 
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Forge,  as  regards  distress  for  want  of  food,  was  renewed 
among  the  American  troops,  with  even  aggravated  horrorsL 
"  The  present  situation  of  the  army,  with  respect  to  provis- 
ions," wrote  Washington,  January  eighth — "  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  any  we  have  experienced  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  For  a  fortnight  past,  the  troops,  both  officers  and 
men,  have  been  almost  perishing  for  want  They  have  been 
alternately  without  bread  or  meat  the  whole  time,  with  a  very 
scanty  allowance  of  either,  and  frequently  destitute  of  both. 
They  are  now  reduced  to  an  extremity  no  longer  to  be 
supported." 

Such  at  this  period,  was  the  melancholy  picture  drawn  by 
the  Commander-in-chief.  And  it  was  but  too  true.  There 
they  were,  the  poor  soldiers — both  those  in  quarters  in  New 
Jersey,  and  those  cantoned  on  the  North  River— on  the  very 
verge  of  famine — reduced  to  half,  and  sometimes  to  less  than 
half  allowance — five  or  six  days,  at  times,  without  either 
bread  or  meat — compelled  to  eat  every  kind  of  horse-food 
excepting  hay — their  magazines  absolutely  exhausted — ^their 
medical  department  without  sugar,  tea,  chocolate,  wine  or 
liquors  of  any  kind,  and  driven  to  the  alternative  either  of 
perishing  with  cold  and  hunger,  or  of  dispersing  to  relieve 
their  biting  wants  by  indiscriminate  plunder — ^honest  and 
honorable  though  their  intentions,  and  heroic  and  imex- 
ampled  their  patience. 

To  those  of  them  that  were  in  winter  quarters  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Washington,  under  the  menace  of  military  impress- 
ments— fortunately,  on  account  of  the  magnanimous  exertions 
of  the  people  and  magistrates  of  that  State,  seldom  carried 
into  effect — was  compelled  to  extort  an  irregular  and  preca- 
rious subsistence. 

But  for  those  cantoned  upon  the  North  River  he  ap- 
pealed— just  at  their  extremest  point  of  suflfering — ^to  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull  of  Connecticut — as  did  also  General  Heath— 
and  Congress  also,  in  pressing  terms,  twice  within  six  days — 
to  a  State  that  was  apparently,  from  her  previous  exhausting 
contributions,  destitute  of  any  provisions  beyond  those  im- 
mediately necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  her  own  inhabit- 
ants.   Of  the  manner  in  which  Trumbull  responded,  the  fol- 
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lowing  account,  gathered  from  the  personal  statements  of  the 
late  venerable  Gteorge  Washington  Parke  Custis — the  adopted 
son  of  the  great  Father  of  his  Country — will  give  the  Reader 
a  vivid  idea.* 

*'  It  seems  that  once,**  proceeds  the  account,  **  when  Gen.  Washington 
was  quartered  in  New  York,  the  necessities  of  the  army  were  at  a  dis- 
coarmging  extremity,  and  such  frequent  and  exhausting  calls  had  been 
made  upon  the  various  States,  that  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  draw 
any  substantial  quantity  of  supplies  from  any  quarter.  However,  as  a 
last  resort,  he  wrote  to  Gk>v.  Trumbull  on  the  subject,  expressing  his 
mind  with  perfect  frankness,  and  sending  his  letter  by  a  special  messen* 
l^er.  The  €k>vemor  received  the  letter  in  the  afternoon,  and,  after  read- 
ing it,  told  the  messenger  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  call  the  next  morn- 
ing to  take  his  answer.  The  envoy  supposed  the  case  was  desperate,  and 
as  he  galloped  his  horse  back  to  New  York  the  next  day,  believed  that 
he  was  carrying  information  of  the  utter  inability  of  Connecticut  to  sup- 
ply the  provisions  asked  for. 

**  The  letter  was  opened  by  Gen.  Washington,  and,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, informed  him  that  on  a  stated  day  he  might  expect  a  certain  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  beei^  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  pork,  and  other 
inovisions  in  detail  The  news  was  joyfully  received,  for  the  Governor 
was  never  known  to  prove  false  to  his  promise.  On  the  day  assigned, 
squads  of  American  soldiers  might  have  been  seen  on  the  highest  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  straining  their  eyes  down  the  line  of  road  from 
the  East,  in  which  the  longed-for  wagons  were  expected  to  appear  in 
tight 

^*  Within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  assigned  by  Governor  Trumbull  for 
the  arrival  of  the  stores,  the  expectant  eyes  almost  filled  with  tears  of 
Joy  at  discovering  through  the  mists  of  the  valley  the  teamsters  cheering 
along  their  jaded  horses.  It  was  like  the  cry  of  "sail  ho**  to  the  ship- 
wreoked.  Every  heart  bounded  with  gratification,  and  Gen.  Washing- 
ton was  delighted  to  receive  fresh  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
sterling  people  and  punctual  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  dur- 
ing the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls.** 

"  With  respect  to  provisions,"  wrote  Washington,  January 
twenty-ninth — "the  situation  of  the  army  is  comfortable 
[now,]  on  this  head.  I  ardently  pray  it  may  never  be  again 
as  it  has  been  of  late."    But  the  prayer  of  the  Commander- 

*  The  fkcts  were  oommmiicftted  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Bockwell,  then  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  upon  occasion  of  a  visit  pidd  by  himself  and  lady  to  Mr. 
Cnatis.  Bj  Mr.  Bockwell  they  were  oommonicated  to  Charles  Hosmer,  Esq.,  of 
Haftfixrd— bj  Mr.  Hosmer  to  L.  F.  Bobinson,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  by  the  latter 
were  written  oat  and  published. 

40 
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in-chief  was  not,  however,  answered — ^for  thoagh  relieved  at 
the  time  he  describes,  yet  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn 
too^the  whole  year  in  tact — saw  the  same  distress  painfully 
renewed.  May — and  the  troops  were  at  a  hal^  a  quarter, 
and  even  an  eighth  allowance,  for  subsistence.  September — 
and  the  destitution  in  camp  caused  Washington  to  send  fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  militia 
from  other  States,  home — just  to  procure  their  "  daily  bread.** 
Instances  these  of  want  which  are  "so  reiterated  and  con- 
stant," said  the  Commander-in-chief  about  this  time,  as  "can- 
not but  lead  to  alarming  consequences."  And  the  conse- 
quences predicted  did  ensue.  Two  regiments  of  the  Con- 
necticut Line  were  forced  into  seeming  mutiny — ^as  were  sub- 
sequently portions  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
lines. 

Trumbull,  therefore,  as  at  the  beginning,  so  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  year,  was  compelled  to  do  extraordinary 
duty  in  the  department  of  supplies — a  fact  which  leads  us  to 
dwell  somewhat  on  this  duty  here.  Though  it  is  familiar  to 
those  who  have  thus  far  followed  us  in  this  work,  still  its 
round  at  this  time,  for  Trumbull,  varies  a  little  from  that  of 
former  years,  and  injustice  to  him  should  not,  though  under 
some  aspects  analagous,  be  untrodden  either  by  his  Biog- 
rapher, or  the  Eeader. 

It  was  at  tliis  period  that  Congress  new-modelled  the  De- 
partment of  Supplies — and  for  the  old  system  of  Continental 
purchases  by  Continental  agents,  substituted  the  plan  of 
making  requisitions  upon  the  States  for  specific  articles — to 
be  procured  under  State  authority,  by  State  agents,  with 
State  money.  Connecticut,  therefore,  appointed,  for  herself 
a  Commissary  and  Assistants,  to  make  requisite  purchases — 
and  Trumbull  superintended  their  performance  of  duty. 
From  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ensure  supplies,  this  State,  as 
has  been  observed,  decreed  embargoes.  Trumbull  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  these — this  year  as  before— -and  as 
against  all  exportations  that  might  interfere  with  demands 
for  the  public  service.  Connecticut  again,  passed  careful  acts 
for  collecting  and  storing  provisions  and  refreshments,  and 
for  impressing  them  even,  if  otherwise  they  could  not  be  ob- 
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tained.  The  (Jovemor  saw  these  Acts  too,  faithfully  exe- 
cated — ^nor  did  he  forget  to  add  beef  and  pork  to  the  general 
stock,  fix>m  prizes  brought  into  New  London  bj  American 
privateers.* 

So  that  when  the  Army,  during  the  year,  was  in  need, 
Trumbull  was  always  prepared  with  a  supply — greater  or 
less — generally  all,  and  often  more  than  was  the  just  quota 
of  the  State.  When  the  French  troops — arriving  this  year — 
were  in  want,  he  relieved  them — and  frequently  also  during 
Ihe  year,  supplied  some  of  the  people  of  neighboring  States, 
from  the  strangely  exhaustless  magazines,  as  they  seemed,  of 
old  Connecticut.  The  Manager  of  a  forge  in  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  on  which  the  army  was  dependent,  wrote  him 
that  unless  he  received  aid  in  provisions,  his  workmen  must 
be  dismissed.  The  provisions  were  sent.  The  people  of 
Nantucket,  in  March,  were  suffering  from  want  of  bread. 
He  gave  them  permits  to  barter  their  oil,  salt,  and  rum,  in 
Connecticut,  for  this  great  necessary  of  life. 

Congress  called  upon  him,  in  March,  for  one  thousand  bar- 
rels of  pork,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour — 
to  replace  stores  that  had  been  borrowed  from  the  French 
Marine;  They  were  furnished.  In  June,  De  Com  ay  came 
to  him  with  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Congress,  request- 
ing his  aid  for  the  steady  supply  of  the  French  force,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  all  competition  in  purchases  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  This  aid  Trumbull  cheerfully 
bestowed.  He  commissioned  agents  to  go  to  Boston  for  a 
conference  and  arrangement  on  the  subject  with  agents  from 
other  States.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  advanced  to 
the  French  Commissary  from  the  Treasury  of  Connecticut — 
and  wagon  after  wagon,  loaded  down  with  provisions — ^un- 
der permits  which  Trumbull  granted  to  Commissary  Wads- 
worth — rolled  along  the  roads  from  Connecticut  to  the 
French  Army  at  Newport. 

In  September  again.  Congress  asked  him  for  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  head  of  cattle — ^for  the  "full"  number,  and 

*Ab  onoe,  for  example,  in  May,  when  he  sent  Commissary  Champion  to  New 
London,  to  seize  such  stores,  then  lately  captured,  and  convert  them  to  the 
piibUonae. 
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"immediately."  The  cattle  were  sent.  In  the  same  month 
again,  General  Heath — the  militia  and  troops  under  his  com- 
mand at  Newport  being  in  extreme  want  of  bread,  and  in 
the  "utmost  danger,"  in  consequence,  he  said,  of  a  mutiny 
and  desertion — sent  to  him  for  three  or  four  hundred  bushels 
of  Indian  com.*  Permission  was  given  to  take  five  hund- 
red. Washington  wanted  four  or  five  hundred  barrels  of 
salted  beef  for  exhausted  Fort  Schuyler.  "I  desired  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull,"  he  wrote  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York, 
"to  hurry  them  on,  that  they  might  be  got  up,  in  all,  this 
month."    The  barrels  of  beef  were  "hurried"  on. 

In  November  again.  Congress  asked  him  for  fifteen  hund- 
red barrels  of  beef — twenty-five  thousand  hundred  weight  of 
beef — ^three  thousand  barrels  of  pork — ^twenty-five  thousand 
gallons  of  West  India  rum — eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
bushels  of  salt — ^and  two  hundred  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  one-third,  in  money.  It 
was  an  enormous  demand.  Trumbull  communicated  the 
call  to  the  General  Assembly.  Make  what  purchases  you 
can — said  the  Assembly  to  himself  and  his  Council — ^but  at 
the  same  time  represent  to  Congress  their  own  tardiness  in 
making  the  requisition,  its  magnitude,  its  disproportion,  and 
our  own  inability,  at  present,  to  comply  with  it  fully. 

This  representation  Trumbull  made.  The  requisition,  he 
wrote  to  Congress,  is  so  "dilatory  as  to  render  a  reasonable 
compliance  absolutely  impracticable  " — why  was  not  Congress 
more  prompt?     It  is  "large  and  untimely,"  especially  in  the 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  of  Gen.  Ucath  to  Gk>vcmor  Tmmbull,  upon  thk 
occasion. 

^^  Ne^ppart^  8<pt.  80, 1780.  Sir.  Since  I  had  the  honor  to  address  your  Ex- 
cellency on  the  22d,  we  have  been  in  extreme  want  of  br^ul,  and  the  militia  on 
tlie  point  of  a  mutiny  and  dispersing. 

**  A  temporary  relief  of  flour  and  meal  arrived  yesterday  iVom  Msssichusetti ; 
but  your  Excellency  well  knows  that  the  resources  of  that  State  in  gnun,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  it,  are  but  small.  Permit  me  therefore  again 
to  request  some  aid  from  your  State,  if  possible.  Capt  Collins  will  bring  800  or 
4(K)  bushels  of  Indian  com  fh)m  your  State,  if  he  can  gain  permission.  As  this 
can  be  ground  here,  and  the  meal  mixed  with  wheat  and  rye  flour,  it  will  be  ft 
great  relief  to  the  troops." 

*^Had  it  not  been  for  Connecticut/'  says  a  newspaper  acoonnt,  speaking  of  tUi 
period — 'Uho  whole  south-eastern  port  of  Massachusetts  would  have  been  deso- 
lated by  a  fiunine." 
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article  of  salted  provisions — and  "vastly  beyond"  the  just 
proportion  for  Connecticut  Congress  is  not  sufficiently  care- 
fdl  of  its  supplies,  when  obtained.  There  is  the  article  of 
clothing,  for  example,  in  which  there  has  been  "great  loss 
and  spoil."  Still  Connecticut  is  patriotic,  and  though  much 
exhausted,  "  will  make  every  proper  eflfort"  Such  were  the 
views  he  presented. 

"  Tls  difficult  and  ever  will  be,"  he  wrote  again  to  Congress  upon  an- 
other occasion  this  year — "  for  Governors  and  Executive  Councils  to  be 
Commissaries  and  Quarter  Master  Generals.  But  we  must  struggle 
tiiTOUgh  the  present  campaign  as  we  can.  The  winter,  I  think,  will  be 
employed  in  systematizing  still  farther.  Is  it  not  already  time  to  be  form- 
iog  your  estimates  for  another  year — that  the  States  may  know  what 
ibey  have  to  obtain — that  their  procurements  may  be  in  their  season — 
and  that  we  may  not  have  the  misfortune  and  embarrassment  to  look  up 
our  salted  meats,  Jbc,  after  they  have  all  passed  to  markets.  I  wish 
Congress  would  for  once  economize  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  money.*' 

•  But  it  was  not  provisions  alone,  but  supplies  of  every 
other  kind  wanted  for  the  war,  that  Trumbull,  this  year,  was 
more  than  ordinarily  active  in  procuring.  Washington,  for 
example,  in  July,  called  for  a  large  quantity  of  tents  and 
camp  equipage.  Trumbull  made  them  ready.  Gabions  and 
fascines  were  wanted.  One  thousand  militia-men  were,  in 
July,  set  to  work  cutting  them  on  and  near  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Washington  again,  in  August^ 
called  on  him  for  fifteen  hundred  arms.  They  were  furnished. 
Ethan  Allen,  in  February,  and  again  in  December,  ap- 
pealed to  him,  in  behalf  of  Vermont,  for  powder  with 
which  to  ward  oS  an  expected  invasion  from  Canada.  El- 
derkin  and  Wales,  by  Trumbull's  order,  sent  two  tons  in 
all  to  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys"  from  their  powder-mill  at 
Windham. 

Labors  like  these  now  described,  in  the  department  of  sup- 
plies, were  achieved  by  Trumbull,  it  should  be  remembered, 
when  the  medium  of  purchases — Continental  Money  main- 
ly— ^now  thirty-nine  fortieths  at  least  below  its  nominal  val- 
ue—was fest  verging  to  the  point  of  utter  annihilation — when 
in  &ct,  at  times,  there  was  no  available  money  at  all — as,  in 
September,  Commissary  Champion  declared  before  the  Coun- 
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cil  of  Safety,  when  pressed  by  ibis  Body  to  "  do  Ids  utmost" 
for  supply.  True  Congress — early  in  the  year — ^had  takea 
measures  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  bills  in  circnlation — and 
to  establish  and  appropriate  specific  funds  for  the  pnnctoal 
redemption  of  a  new  paper  substitute,  which  they  endeay- 
ored  to  render  equivalent  to  specie.*  True,  their  appeal  to 
the  States  for  cooperation  in  their  plan  was  kindly  met  by 
Governor  Trumbull,  and  the  people  of  Connecticut — who,  in 
their  General  Assembly — ^for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the 
wretched  outstanding  paper  of  the  country — authorized  a 
lottery — ^and  imposed  an  annual  tax  of  seven  pence  on  the 
pound,  for  six  years,  on  all  the  polls  and  rateable  estate  of 
the  State. 

But  all  these  proceedings  did  not  suffice  to  make  money, 
in  the  language  of  Wall  Street,  either  "  plenty  "  or  "  easy  " — 
and  the  business  of  supply  therefore,  to  Trumbull,  the  pres- 
ent year,  was  on  this  account — as  well  as  on  account  of  a 
disposition  still  existing,  among  some,  to  engross  and  fore- 
stall commodities — an  arduous  task.  Yet,  aided  somewhat 
by  a  fresh  emission  of  State  bills  of  credit — spite  of  all  em- 
barrassments— ^he  achieved  it 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  confidence  felt  in  his  financial 
ability  and  integrity — that  the  General  Assembly,  this  year, 
specially  empowered  him  "  to  superintend  "  the  whole  subject 
of  Finance  in  Connecticut — ^to  supervise  and  direct  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Pay  Table — to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
public  debts  and  credits — ^to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  public  expenses,  and  of  the  ways  and  means  pro- 
vided for  their  discharge — and  to  take  effectual  measures  for 
securing,  from  the  towns  of  Connecticut,  their  respective 
arrearages  of  the  public  taxes.  All  this  duty  he  performed — 
and  he  inspired  confidence.  The  people  began,  after  a  while, 
to  accept  cheerfully  the  new  system  of  finance  devised  by 
Congress.  "  The  Connecticut  traders  " — was  the  compliment 
which,  at  this  time,  the  Honorable  James  Duane  of  Con- 

*  By  issuing  them  on  the  fluids  of  particulsr  States — ^by  goaranteeiiig  their 
payment,  and  making  them,  principal  and  interest,  redeemable  in  specie,  or,  at 
the  elooUou  of  the  holder,  in  sterling  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  United 
States  on  their  Commissaries  in  Europe,  at  It.  6p.  sterling. 
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gieasi*  paid  to  the  State  oyer  whicli  Trambull  presided — 
"have  done  themselyes  great  honor,  as  well  as  the  principal 
fimners.  The  former,  in  an  Address  to  the  Assembly,  de- 
clare their  readiness  to  receive  the  new  money  at  its  value 
specified  by  Congress,  in  payment  for  their  commodities. 
New- York,  I  am  sure,  will  concur." 

*In  a  letter  to  Geneiil  Waghington. 
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TBinfBnx.L  and  military  affairs  at  tlie  Kortli.  DeTaststiona  by  th«  •n»- 
lay  in  the  Jersejs.  and  elsewhere.     The  forces  raised  hy  Trambnll 

.  for  Continental  service,  and  for  Home  Defence.  Enlistments  difficult. 
An  alarm  upon  the  Hudson  River.  Washington  applies  to  TramboU 
for  aid.  Arrival  of  a  French  land  and  naval  force  at  Kewport.  High 
expectations  of  the  country  in  consequence.  Preparations  for  cooper^ 
ation.  Trumbull,  through  La  Fayette,  congratulates  Count  Rooham- 
beau  and  Admiral  Ternay,  upon  their  arrival.  Arbuthnot^  hoirevei; 
blockades  the  French  fleet  Trumbull  orders  on  troops  to  that  quaiv 
ter.  Another  alarm.  Clinton,  with  a  formidable  armament,  is  report 
ed  to  be  in  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Governor's  measures  in  eozist- 
quence.  A  meeting  between  the  American  and  French  Commiandera* 
in-chief,  at  Hartford,  to  arrange  a  combined  plan  of  operations.  Their 
expenses  in  Connecticut  are  paid  from  the  State  Treasury.  Their  im- 
posing reception  at  Hartford,  the  Governor  being  present.  Their  flxtfe 
interview  in  the  street  near  the  State  House.  Their  subsequent  intei^ 
view  and  consultation  at  the  house  of  CoL  Jerenaiah  Wadsworth. 
Trumbull  shares  in  all  their  deliberations.  The  result.  Escorted  by 
the  Governor's  Guards,  and  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  Command* 
ers-in-chief  depart  for  their  respective  Head  Quarters.  Washington 
on  his  way  hears  of  Arnold's  treason. 

So  mucli  for  Trumbull's  labors  in  the  department  of 
finance  and  supplies,  for  the  present  year — a  year  which, 
though  the  arena  of  war,  as  has  been  stated,  was  chiefly  at  the 
South,  yet  did  not  pass  at  the  North  without  dyeing  some 
portions  of  this  quarter  with  blood,  and  keeping  the  expecta* 
tion  of  armed  collision  almost  momentarily  alive.  And  it  is 
to  Trumbull's  connections  with  military  aflESEurs  in  this  quar* 
ter  that  we  now  turn. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  large  detachments  fix>m  the 
British  army,  advancing  upon  the  Jerseys,  reduced  Spring* 
field  and  Connecticut  Farms  to  ashes — and  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  having  settled,  as  he  supposed,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  firm  allegiance  to  the  King,  returned  ttom  hif 
successes  southward  to  New-York — ^thence,  with  a  yeteran 
army,  now  become  immense,  to  menace  the  American  battal* 
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ions  around  Morristown,  and  all  the  posts  in  the  HigUands 
upon  the  North  River.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  alarm- 
ing treachery  of  Arnold  came  near  throwing  West  Point 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  (Commander.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  French  naval  armament  under  Admiral  Ternay 
arrived  at  Newport,  and  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
for  the  expulsion  of  their  formidable  foe  was  carefully 
planned.  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  Major  Carlton  and 
Sir  John  Johnson — with  their  motley  hordes  of  Europeans, 
Indians,  and  tories — dashed  upon  the  northern  parts  of  New 
York — and,  reducing  two  hundred  dwellings  and  immense 
quantities  of  wheat  and  forage  to  ashes,  startled  the  dwellers 
upon  the  upper  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  with  fresh  scenes 
of  terrific  waste  and  conflagration. 

The  period,  therefore,  was  a  most  anxious  one  at  the 
North,  as  well  as  at  the  South.  It  exacted  constant  military 
watchfulness.  It  consequently  called  on  Governor  Trumbull 
not  only  for  the  supply  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war, 
but  largely  also  for  the  supply  of  troops.  These  he  had  to 
raise,  as  usual,  both  for  regular  service  in  the  Continental 
Army,  and  for  Home  Defence. 

Of  the  former  there  was  required,  first,  in  January,  a  force 
of  eighteen  hundred  men  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  troops 
that  had  been  previously  ordered  by  Congress  from  Connec- 
ticut— second,  in  May,  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  and 
twenty  men  to  complete  a  quota  of  three  thousand  two  hund- 
red and  thirty-eight  that  in  February  was  assigned  to  the 
State  by  Congress,  for  the  Campaign  of  1780 — and  third,  in 
October,  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  to  complete  a  quota 
of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  ordered  by 
Congress  for  the  ensuing  Campaign  of  1781,  to  serve  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  War,  and  which  was  to  be  made 
xeady,  and  be  in  the  field  by  the  succeeding  first  of  Janu- 
ary— at  which  time — through  the  expiration  of  enlistments, 
and  other  causes,  it  was  calculated  that  the  old  regular  army 
would  be  diminished  one-half — down  to  six  thousand  men — 
to  but  a  shadow  and  a  name. 

Add  now  to  these,  two  regiments  which  in  January  were 
Ofdered  for  Home  Defence— to  serve  steadily — and  other 
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troops  that  were  only  occasionally,  in  some  emergency, 
raised  for  the  same  sphere  of  duty — ^as  once  one  thousand 
men  for  Horseneck — ^add  a  body  of  two  thousand  militia 
that,  in  June,  upon  an  alarm  in  the  Highlands,  was  suddenly 
made  ready,  and  marched  to  West  Point — add  also  a  body 
of  about  one  thousand,  which,  in  July,  was  detached,  and 
sent  on  to  Greenwich,  Ehode  Island,  upon  occasion  of  an  ex- 
pected attack  upon  the  French  at  Newport — and  we  have,  in 
all,  a  force — distributed  through  the  year— of  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  that  was  newly  raised  for  public  service  in 
1780 — with  the  superintendence  of  which  Governor  Trum- 
bull was  occupied. 

To  raise  it  was  at  many  times — as  in  days  that  had 
passed — a  difficult  task.  Once,  in  May — in  order  to  secure 
men — it  became  necessary  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  priva- 
teers, letters  of  marque,  and  armed  vessels  of  Connecticut — 
which  the  Governor  proclaimed  and  enforced — ^making,  how- 
ever, such  exceptions  as  in  his  own  judgment  were  expedi- 
ent. Empowered  as  he  was,  with  his  Council,  to  fill  up  all 
deficiencies  in  the  army— make  peremptory  detachments,  if 
necessary — call  out,  if  thought  best,  the  whole  military 
strength  of  the  State — ^and,  at  discretion,  regulate  bounties — 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  were  raised  to  the  amount 
of  even  three  hundred  dollars  a  man — ^he  had  occasion  to 
exercise  these  powers,  nearly  every  one  of  them,  more  or 
less.  And  though  through  the  country  generally — ^partly 
from  dilatoriness  in  Congress — partly  from  jealousy  of  a 
large  standing  army,  such  as  was  contemplated,  of  frx)m 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  thousand  men — and  partly  from  an 
overstrained  reliance  on  the  French  auxiliary  force— there 
was  tardiness  in  completing  the  Continental  battalions — yet, 
so  far  as  Trumbull  is  concerned,  his  own  exertions  in  the 
case  were  put  forth  with  his  usual  energy.  With  the  hu- 
manity also  which  ever  characterized  him,  he  labored  assidu- 
ously to  make  the  condition  of  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
comfortable  as  possible — and,  in  May,  united  cordially  with 
the  General  Assembly  in  a  Public  Act  which  was  intended 
to  secure  to  all  of  them  the  balances  which  were  already  due, 
and  those  additional  which  would  become  due  on  the  ensa- 
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iBg  first  of  Jantiaiy — a  purpose  which  was  achieved  by  hav- 
ing every  soldier  registered  at  the  Pay  Table,  and  his  wages, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  provided  for  in  installments 
that  were  secured  and  made  payable,  fix>m  time  to  time, 
within  a  few  years. 

Two  occasions,  particularly,  this  year,  drew  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor's energies.  One  was  an  alarm  at  West  Point,  and  upon 
the  Hudson  River  generally,  in  the  beginning  of  summer — 
and  the  other  was  the  American  plan  of  cooperation  with 
ihe  French  land  and  naval  force  at  Newport. 

The  alarm  to  which  we  refer  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
June — ^at  the  period  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  return  from  the 
South  to  New  York.  At  this  time  everything  indicated  that 
the  British  Commander  would  proceed  immediately  to  attack 
the  American  posts  in  the  Highlands — while  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  having  just  burned  the  flourishing  settlement  of 
Connecticut  Farms,  should  continue  to  harass  New  Jersey, 
and  threaten  the  American  army  and  stores  around  Morris- 
town.  In  pursuance,  to  all  appearance,  of  this  project,  Clin- 
ton assembled  transports,  and  embarked  his  troops.  His  des- 
tination was  believed  to  be  West  Point.  He  had  at  this  time, 
in  and  around  New  York,  an  army  of  no  less  than  twelve 
thousand  men,  while  Washington  had  an  operating  force  of 
but  about  three  thousand  only — a  fearful  disparity.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  most  auspicious  time  for  the  British  general  to 
undertake  the  scheme  he  threatened — ^but  one  of  gloomy 
prospect  indeed,  and  pressing  danger,  for  the  American 
troops. 

Washington  fully  apprehended  "some  alarming  scene 
shortly  to  open,"  as  he  expressed  it — some  "  serious  misfor- 
tune "  in  the  quarter  of  the  Highlands.  Prepare,  therefore, 
he  wrote  to  General  Howe,  who  was  then  in  command  at 
West  Point.  Circulate  ideas  of  having  the  militia  ready 
for  a  sudden  call.  Apply  to  Oovemor  Trumbull  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Connecticut  regiments.  Collect  boats,  sufficient 
to  carry  two  thousand  men,  and  put  the  garrison  under  mov- 
ing orders,  with  provision  for  three  days,  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  quarter,  in  case  the  design  of  the  enemy  should  be 
against  the  army  in  New  Jersey — and  take  such  other  steps 
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as,  without  making  a  noise,  may  giye  the  enemj  some 
alarm. 

Governor  Trumbull  responded,  of  course,  to  the  applica- 
tion made  to  himself.  He  ordered  a  peremptory  detachment 
of  about  two  thousand  militia — and  "  caused  them  to  march 
with  the  utmost  expedition"  to  Gteneral  Howe.  They 
reached  the  exposed  quarter,  and  gave  strength  and  confi- 
dence to  the  garrison  there.  The  relief  they  a£forded  was 
most  timely.  And  the  arrival,  speedily,  of  the  French  fleet 
with  Count  Rochambeau — which  gave  Clinton  occupation  in 
other  directions — ^rendered  this  relief  complete.  "  I  am  un- 
der no  apprehensions  now  of  danger  to  West  Point,"  wrote 
Washington  to  Livingston,  June  twenty-ninth — "on  the 
score  either  of  provisions,  the  strength  of  the  works,  or  of 
the  garrison.  I  have  dismissed  all  the  militia  that  were 
called  in  for  the  defence  of  the  posts  on  the  North  River." 
"  I  beg  your  Excellency,"  he  wrote  Trumbull  at  about  the 
same  time,*  "to  accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
your  exertions  in  behalf  of  West  Point" 

The  second  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  specially 
commanding  his  Excellency's  attention  the  present  year,  was 
the  arrival,  at  Newport,  of  the  French  Armament  just  men- 
tioned. Six  thousand  soldiers  from  sunny  France — gallant, 
devoted,  ambitious — came  bearing  the  aegis  of  protection  for 
America  in  her  perilous  struggle  for  independence.  It  was 
a  boon  and  benison  soul-stirring  1  The  chivalric  La  Fay- 
ette— chief  promoter  of  the  event — announced  their  coming, 
April  twenty -seventh,  from  on  board  a  frigate  in  the  Bay  of 
Boston  which  his  Majesty  of  France  had  furnished  him  for 
his  passage — that  he  might  be  the  bearer  of  the  tidings,  and 
find  himself  once  again  one  of  the  "loving  soldiers"  of 
Washington.  How  the  good  news  flew  the  country  over  I 
How  the  heart  of  each  American  patriot  kindled  with  exult- 
ation! The  foe,  in  his  belief,  could  certainly  now  be  ex- 
pelled from  New  York!  The  South  would  be  recovered  I 
The  proud  navy  of  England  would  no  longer  ride  triumph* 
ant  on  the  American  seas  I  America  would  be  free  at  once  I 
Beautiful  dream — ^to  be  realized  at  last — surely — ^but  not  at 

*  July  twenty-fleventh. 
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the  time  this  present  Joj  dated  its  fulfilment — not  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  1 

Still  preparations  were  made  as  if  its  immediate  fulfilment 
were  certain.  A  memorial  from  the  Minister  of  France^ 
loused  Congress-r-and  this  Body  appealed  to  the  country  for 
ten  millions  of  dollars — to  be  paid  within  thirty-five  days  at 
least — and  to  be  used  solely  for  bringing  an  army  into  the 
field,  and  forwarding  its  supplies.  Connecticut,  for  her 
share,  was  asked  for  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  dollars.  Congress  called  on  the  country  also 
to  complete  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  which,  in 
January,  had  been  promised  for  cooperation  with  France. 
Connecticut  had  yet  many  soldiers  to  enlist  in  order  to  make 
up  her  assigned  quota  of  this  force.  Congress  demanded 
explicit  information  firom  all  the  States  as  to  their  men, 
money,  and  provisions,  and  charged  their  Supreme  Execu- 
tives with  the  duty  of  correspondence  with  a  Committee  of 
its  own  at  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Army,  to  communicate 
the  measures  they  took  &om  time  to  time  in  pursuance  of  the 
public  requisitions.  A  Circular  from  this  Committee  to  all 
the  States  detailed  measures — many  and  vital — and  entreated 
for  their  execution.! 

•At  PhUftdelpliia. 

fThe  following  b  General  Washington's  appeal  to  Tnunbnll,  Jnne  S7th,  on 
tlM  Flan  of  Cooperation : — 

**  Dear  Sir.  I  can  omit  no  occasion  of  repeating  my  earnest  entreaties  to  your 
Xzoellency  to  use  all  your  influence  to  forward  the  measures  recommended  by 
th«  committee  of  cooperation.  I  assure  yon  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and 
tnithy  that  nothing  short  of  them  will  answer  our  purpose,  and  that  I  am  fully 
pniBuaded,  from  a  general  view  of  European  and  American  affairs,  that  the  fate 
of  oar  cause  depends  on  the  exertions  of  this  campaign.  The  sparing  system 
hm  been  tried,  till  it  has  brought  us  to  a  crisis  little  less  than  desperate ;  and,  if 
tiM  opportunity  now  before  us  be  neglected,  I  believe  it  will  be  too  late  to 
retrieve  our  affairs.  These  are  ideas  which  I  may  safely  trust  to  your  judgment, 
Hiongh  I  know  they  would  be  slighted  by  those  indolent  and  narrow  politicians, 
who,  eiEcept  at  the  moment  of  some  signal  misfortune,  are  continually  crying  AU 
it  fM^ ,  and  who,  to  save  a  little  present  expense  and  avoid  some  temporary  in- 
eonvenience,  with  no  ill  designs  in  the  main,  would  protract  the  war,  and  risk 
tilt  perdition  of  our  liberties.  As  I  alwayB  speak  to  your  Excellency  in  the  con- 
Idenpe  of  friendship,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  the  prevailing  politics, 
ibr  a  considerable  time  past,  have  filled  me  with  inexpressible  anxiety  and  i^ 
prehension,  and  have  uniformly  appeared  to  me  to  threaten  the  subversion  of 
ov  independence.  IhopeaperiodtotlMiabaanowaRived,andthataohang«of 
maasnroa  will  save  us  from  ruin.'* 

41 
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To  the  new  duties  that  now  devolved  npon  him,  Trumbull 
devoted  himself  with  his  usual  assiduity — and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  embarrassments  of  the  country,  with  compara- 
tively good  success.  The  occasion  was  indeed  an  extraordi- 
nary  one — calling  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  oonoert 
and  correspondence,  and  for  the  greatest  wisdom  and  energy. 
The  General  Assembly,  it  is  true — ^in  view,  as  they  said,  of 
the  fact  that  "  affairs  of  great  weight  and  moment  to  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  safety  of  the  States  "  would  "  now  de- 
volve on  the  Executive  Department "  of  Connecticut,  and 
that  "  very  vigorous  and  important  exertions "  must  be  put 
forth — added  ten  gentlemen,  for  the  conjuncture,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council.  Their  advice  and  aid  were  received  by  him 
with  respect  and  attention,  but  did  not  very  materially  dimin- 
ish his  own  labors — ^for  his  were  hands  which  found  always 
something  to  do.  Nor,  to  any  great  extent,  did  they  relieve 
his  sense  of  responsibility — for  this.  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State  as  he  was — with  such  sensitiveness  to  duty  as  he  pos- 
sessed— no  number  of  Councillors,  though  a  multitude, 
could  weaken. 

Soon  as  the  French  troops  appeared  at  Newport,  he  warmly 
congratulated  the  Public  on  their  arrival.  He  spoke  in  fla^ 
tering  terms  of  their  commanders — and  by  La  Fayette — who 
on  his  way,  in  July,  to  join  his  countrymen,  visited  him  at 
his  home  in  Lebanon — he  sent  on  to  Rochambeau  and  Ter- 
nay  words  of  courtesy,  and  zealous  assurances  of  his  own 
purpose  to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  make  their  mission  grateful 
to  themselves,  and  fruitful  of  good  to  the  great  cause  which 
they  came  to  succor. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  only  after  their  arrival,  as  is  famil- 
iar history,  when  the  British  Admiral  Arbuthnot — suddenly 
reenforced  by  Graves  with  six  ships  of  the  line — ^reversed  the 
naval  superiority  of  the  French,  and  eflfectually  blockaded 
them  in  their  quarters  at  Newport 

July  twenty -seventh,  Trumbull  heard  of  the  appearance  of 
Arbuthnot  off  this  place.  General  Heath  vrrote  him.  So 
did  Governor  Greene.  The  news  was  alarming.  The  ene- 
my, it  was  said,  would  inunediately  make  an  attack.  Quick- 
ly  therefore  did  Trumbull  provide,  so  &r  as  was  within  his 
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own  power,  for  the  emergency.  He  ordered  half  the  men 
firom  fonr  eastern  brigades  to  be  made  ready  to  march  to  the 
thieatened  quarter.  A  part  of  the  forces  from  the  two  brig- 
ades of  Tyler  and  Douglass,  he  sent  immediately  on  to  Rhode 
Idaiid.  To  the  same  quarter  also  he  sent  Captain  Timothy 
Backus  with  his  troop  of  Veterans  from  Canterbury — and 
Captain  Daniel  Tyler  with  his  company  of  Matrosses  from 
Pomfret — instructing  them  all  to  rendezvous  at  Greenwich — 
and  there,  placing  themselves  under  the  order  of  the  officer 
commanding  in  that  department,  to  be  momentarily  ready  to 
defend  Newport,  should  the  enemy,  as  expected,  make  an 
attack. 

But  two  days  after  this,  came  a  second  installment  of  start- 
ling news.  It  was  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  July  twenty-ninth, 
that  a  wearied  express — one  among  others  who,  by  order  of 
Oeneral  Silliman,  had  ridden  night  and  day  upon  his  er- 
rand— drew  up  his  panting  steed  at  the  door  of  Governor 
Trumbuirs  mansion  at  Lebanon,  and  announced  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton — with  a  most  formidable  armament — was  on 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound.  He  had  embarked  eight, 
probably  ten  thousand  land  forces — was  the  report  which  his 
Excellency  received.  The  armament  had  been  in  menacing 
pofiilion  off  Greenwich,  it  was  added.  It  had  now  put  into 
Huntington  Bay,  and  lay  there  at  anchor.  It  was  des- 
tined, concluded  the  message,  for  Newport — or  for  New 
I/mdonl 

The  Governor  instantly  sent  the  news,  by  express,  to  Gen- 
eral Heath.  An  attack  upon  you  at  Newport,  he  wrote, 
"may  be  momently  expected."  Another  express  he  sent 
with  the  news  to  General  Washington.  Other  expresses  he 
sent  to  New  London — and  in  various  other  directions — with 
numerous  and  urgent  commands  that  every  preparation 
should  be  made  to  receive  the  enemy — that  fresh  aids  of  mili- 
tia should  be  put  under  marching  orders — ^that  coast  guards 
should  be  multiplied,  supplies  augmented,  spy-boats  sent  out, 
and  the  most  sleepless  vigilance  be  everywhere  exercised. 

Fortunately  the  danger  was  escaped.  To  alarm  Clinton, 
General  Washington  moved  rapidly  with  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  towards  Kingsbridge,  threatening  New  York. 
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Arbnthnot  found  that  the  French  had  so  strengthened  their 
defences,  as  in  his  judgment  to  defy  assault — ^nor  did  he  like 
Clinton's  plan  of  combining  a  land  and  nayal  force  for  his 
project  It  was,  therefore,  abandoned.  Newport  was  re- 
lieved. New  London  was  relieved — and  Clinton  went  back 
to  New  York.    His  bootless  expedition  was  at  an  end. 

Arbuthnot,  however,  still  continued  to  blockade  New- 
port— ^and  cruised  from  his  station  off  Block  Island  to  inter- 
cept, if  possible,  that  second  division  of  French  troops  which 
was  daily  expected  from  Brest  August  passed — and  this 
second  division  had  not  come.  Neither  did  Count  de 
Guichen,  so  anxiously  looked  for  with  a  fleet  from  the  West 
Indies,  appear.  Nor — ^from  the  over-abounding  confidence 
engendered  by  the  presence  of  Bochambeau,  and  from  other 
causes — ^was  the  American  Army  recruited  rapidly  and  fiiDy 
as  it  should  have  been.  How  then  recapture  New  York — 
the  darling  project  of  General  Washington — or  how  othe^ 
wise  direct,  separately,  or  in  union,  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can forces — ^were  now  the  great  questions  to  be  settled. 

In  order  to  settle  them — "  to  combine  some  plan  of  future 
operations  "  which  events  might  render  practicable — arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  personal  interview  between  the  French 
and  American  Commanders-in-chief.  It  was  to  take  place  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  September  twentieth — and  Trumbull 
was  to  be  present.  On  a  Monday  morning,  therefore,  Wash- 
ington— with  General  Knox  and  La  Fayette  for  companions^ 
and  some  other  officers  of  his  suite — set  out  to  meet  Count 
Bochambeau  and  Admiral  Temay  at  the  appointed  place. 

It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  fact,  related  by  Gordon — 
and  one  which  shows  strikingly  the  pecuniary  pressure  of 
the  times — that,  on  the  departure  of  Washington  and  his 
party  from  Camp — ^they  were  compelled  to  send  about  in 
every  direction  in  order  "  to  muster  up  "  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  contemplated  trip— and  that, 
afler  strenuous  exertions,  all  they  could  obtain  was  eight 
thousand  paper  dollars — such  was  the  "  scarcity,"  says  Gor- 
don, "  even  of  that  depreciated  commodity  at  camps"  Be- 
fore quitting  New  York,  they  had  expended  "more  than 
half  iheir  stock  " — and  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  idea 
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that  soon  they  would  become  quite  unable  "  to  pay  their 
way."  Nevertheless,  they  "put  a  good  countenance  "  on  the 
matter,  when  in  Connecticut,  says  Gordon — "  called  for  what 
they  wanted,  and  were  well  supplied — but  the  thought  of 
reckoning  with  their  host  damped  their  pleasure.  To  their 
great  joy,  however,  when  the  bills  were  called  for,  they  were 
informed  that  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  had  given  orders 
that  they  should  pay  nothing  in  thai  State^  hut  should  be  at  free 
cost/'' 

Gordon  is  correct.  Trumbull's  thoughtfulness  upon  this 
oocasion  did  anticipate  their  wants,  and  those  too  of  the 
French  commanders  and  their  suite — for,  September  nine- 
teenth, say  the  Records  of  the  Council  of  Safety — "  agreeable 
to  the  orders  of  his  Excellency"  three  hundred  and  forty -five 
pounds  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  "  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment "  of  General  Washington,  and  the  French 
General  and  Admiral  at  Hartford. 

Upon  their  appearance  in  this  city,  they  were  received 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  Governor's  Guards,  and  a 
company  of  Artillery,  were  on  duty  upon  the  occasion. 
They  saluted  Washington,  as  he  entered  the  town,  with  thir- 
teen guns.  Trumbull,  and  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth, 
and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  State,  met  him  as 
he  advanced.  They  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome — and, 
through  crowds  that  rent  the  air  with  cheers,  and  strained  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  illustrious  Commander-in-chief,  the  latter 
made  his  way,  together  with  Knox  and  La  Fayette,  to  the 
residence  of  their  mutual  friend.  Colonel  Wadsworth — ^there 
upon  the  site  where  the  Historical  Society  of  Connecticut 
now  lifts  its  walls — and  where,  in  a  beautiful  mansion,  still 
standing,  though  upon  another  spot,  himself  and  his  princi- 
pal officers  were  nobly  entertained  during  their  stay. 

The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  soon  after  Washington 
came,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  commander  and  suite.* 

*  The  foUowing  interesting  ooourrence,  upon  their  Journey  to  Hartford  at  thii 
timd,  ia  related  by  Soohambeau  himself. 

*^I  will  here  venture  to  intrade  on  the  kind  attention  of  the  Beader  with  an 
■Modote,  which  ia  ttrildngly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  good  repnblio 
ana  of  Connectioxit.  The  oonvejanoe  in  which  I  proceeded  to  the  conference, 
in  company  with  Admiral  de  Temay,  who,  by  the  way,  waa  very  inflim,  broke 
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They  were  formallj  received  at  the  City  Landings  after  oroflmng 
the  ferry — and  marching  to  the  area  m  front  of  the  Capitol, 
were  there  met  by  General  Washington  and  his  military 
companions.  It  was  the  first  time  that  these  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  great  Allied  Armies,  saw  the  faces  of  each 
other — ^the  first  time  that,  through  their  chief  martial  repre* 
sentatives,  France  and  America  shook  hands — and  the  spec- 
tacle is  described  as  having  been  one  of  the  most  august  and 
imposing  character. 

There  were  the  noble-looking  Frenchmen,  B^J^f  diessed, 
and  sparkling  with  jeweUed  ensignia.  There  was  Washing- 
ton*—erect,  tall,  commanding — ^in  his  buff  vest,  buff  breeches 
buckled  at  the  knee,  long-spurred  boots,  white  neckdoth, 
and  blue,  buff-lined  coat,  that  shone  with  a  pair  of  rich, 
massive  epaulettes.  There  were  Knox,  and  other  American 
officers,  in  nearly  similar  attire.  There  were  Oovemor 
Trumbull,  Colonel  Wadsworth,  and  other  noted  patriots^  in 
the  close-fitting  short  clothes,  embroidered  vests,  and  drab  or 

down.  I  dispatched  mj  first  aid  de  camp,  Feasen,  to  fetch  a  wheelwright,  who 
lived  abont  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred.  He  aeon  after  re- 
turned to  us,  howeyer,  that  he  had  found  the  man  sick  with  the  agne,  and  thii 
he  had  podtively  declared  to  him  that  for  his  hat  full  of  guineaa  he  would  do  no 
work  at  night.  I  prevailed  on  the  Admiral  to  accompany  me  to  the  man's  shop, 
and  we  repaired  thither ;  wo  told  him  that  General  Washington  would  arrive  si 
Hartford  the  same  evening,  to  confer  with  us  the  following  day,  and  that  unleas 
he  could  repair  our  carriage,  we  should  be  too  late  to  meet  him.  *  You  are  no 
liars  at  any  rate,'  he  replied,  *  for  I  read  in  the  Connecticut  paper  that  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  there  to  confer  with  you ;  as  it  is  for  the  public  service,  I  will  take 
oare  that  your  carriage  shall  be  ready  for  you  at  six  in  the  morning.'  He  kepi 
his  word ;  and  we  proceeded  on  at  the  promised  time.  As  we  returned,  another 
wheel  broke,  and  we  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  our  old  friend. 
^  Well,'  said  ho,  *  so  you  want  mo  to  work  again  for  you  at  night! '  'Aye,  in- 
deed we  do,'  I  replied.  ^Admiral  Rodney  has  arrived  to  reenforoe  threefold  tha 
naval  forces  against  which  we  are  contending,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  import^ 
ance  that  we  should  return  without  delay  to  Rhode  Island  to  oppose  him.' — 'But 
what  can  you  do,'  ho  continued,  *  with  your  six  ships  against  the  twenty  £o^ 
lisht ' — *  It  will  be  the  most  glorious  day  of  our  life  If  they  attempt  to  break  our 
line.' — '  Come,  come,'  said  ho,  ^  you  are  good  honest  fellows ;  your  carriage  shall 
be  put  in  repair  by  to-morrow  morning  at  five  o'clock.  But  tell  me,  before  I  tat 
to  work,  although  I  do  not  wi^h  to  inquire  into  your  secrets,  how  did  you  like 
Washington,  and  how  did  ho  like  you! '  We  assured  him  that  we  had  been  de- 
lighted with  him ;  his  patriotism  was  satisfied  and  he  kept  his  word.  I  do  not 
mean  to  compare  all  Americans  to  this  good  man;  but  almost  all  the  inland  oo^ 
tivators,  and  all  the  land  owners  of  Connectlout,  are  animated  with  that  patikHi 
spirit  which  many  other  people  would  do  well  to  imitate." 
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erimiKm  broad-dapped  coats,  which  then  distmgtiiflhed  the 
dreflET  of  the  opulent  citizen. 

In  dose  proximity  to  this  central  group,  were  the  Govem- 
drti  Guards,  in  glittering  uniform,  and  Mattrosses  with  their 
rinning  brass  artillery — and  around — crowding  the  street, 
ttnd  "filling  every  window,  stoop,  and  niche  in  the  vicinity, 
was  an  immense,  eager  multitude — composed  of  men,  women, 
tsA  children,  who  had  assembled  from  Hartford,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  to  witness  the  novel  and  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle of  a  meeting  in  America  between  the  Representatives 
of  the  two  great  military  families  of  France  and  the  United 
States.  Everything  passed  off  most  happily.  "  The  great- 
est satasfiEiction,"  says  the  Hartford  Courant  of  that  day, 
"was  expressed  by  the  parties  at  this  meeting,  and  the  high- 
est marks  of  polite  respect  and  attention  were  mutual." 
*  fHie  interview  between  the  commanders  was  continued  at 
fhe  house  of  Colonel  Wadsworth — whither  the  parties  re- 
tiied — and  where,  we  are  reliably  informed — Trumbull  in 
tibeir  midst,  and  lending  his  own  highly  valued  aid  and  ad- 
vioe-they  proceeded  with  that  consultation  which  wafi  the 
special  object  of  their  meeting.  They  conferred  long  and 
earnestly — about  recapturing  New  York — about  a  combined 
expedition  to  the  South — ^and  about  eventual  operations  by 
the  French  squadron  against  the  British  West  India  isles,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  be  expelled  j&x)m  the  United  States — 
operations  in  which  these  States — ^to  be  "disencumbered,"  it 
was  hoped,  "  of  an  internal  war " — might  vigorously  unite 
their  own  inhabitants  and  resources,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  cause. 

But  this  deliberation  resulted  in  no  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion— because,  as  Washington  informs  us,  "neither  side 
knew  with  certainty  what  was  to  be  expected.  We  could 
only  combine  possible  plans,"  he  adds,  "  on  the  supposition 
of  possible  events,  and  engage  mutually  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  against  the  next  campaign."  Still,  though  the 
exceeding  complicity  of  public  affairs,  at  this  time,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  illustrious  military  Areopagus  at  Hart- 
ford to  concert  any  project  for  immediate  execution,  yet  the 
interview  was  finiitful  of  good  to  the  country  by  bringing  the 
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great  leaders  of  the  French  and  American  forces  personally 
in  contact — ^making  them  acquainted  with  each  other — and 
by  augmenting  mutual  respect,  attachment|  and  harmony. 

Thursday  night,  the  Conference  was  concluded.  Friday 
saw  the  French  officers  start  on  their  return  to  Newport — 
the  Governor's  Guards  again  in  martial  array— escorting  the 
distinguished  guests  to  the  Eiver  bank,  whUe  thirteen  guns 
renewedly  rent  the  air.  The  same  parade  was  again  pro- 
duced on  the  following  morning — at  which  time  General 
Washington  and  suite  shook  hands  with  the  hospitable 
Wadsworth,  the  worthy  Governor  Trumbull,  and  numerous 
other  friends — ^and,  amid  volleys  of  huzzas,  started  for  the 
Head  Quarters  of  the  Army — ^their  way,  for  a  while,  pleas- 
antly beguiled,  doubtless,  with  thoughts  of  the  fiiends  and 
the  welcome  they  had  left — ^but  soon  awfiilly  saddened  by 
the  report,  which  met  them  on  their  journey,  of  the  feaifal 
treason  of  one,  whom  in  confidence  and  friendship,  but  five 
days  before,  Washington  had  met  at  King's  Ferry — ^whither, 
from  West  Point,  to  pay  the  Commander-in-chief  his  respects^ 
had  come  the  execrable  Arnold. 
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TBUifBTrx.!.  aids  to  re'build  Tairfield  aad  Vorw^Xk.  Britisli  xnumuding  ez- 
ptditiont  upon  tbe  irastem  frontier  of  Connecticut.  Similar  dxpedi> 
tiona  from  Long  Island — particularly  from  a  band  of  "  Associated 
Loyalists  **  at  Lloyd's  Neclc.  Trumbull's  precautioDS.  Illicit  trade, 
and  forays  upon  Long  Island.  Trumbull  in  this  connection.  Capture 
of  Oen.  Billiman,  and  counter^capture  of  Judge  Jones.  Trumbull  re- 
stores Silliman  to  liberty.  The  Governor  and  naval  defence.  Mari- 
time prizes  this  year  comparatively  rare — ^losses  inconsiderable.  Gal* 
laat  capture  of  the  Watt  by  the  frigate  Trumbull.  The  army  goes  into 
winter  quarters.  Trumbull  and  Col.  Sheldon's  regiment  of  Horse. 
The  Dulce  de  Lauzun,  and  his  famous  corps  of  Hussars,  tales  up  their 
quarters  at  Lebanon.  Their  appearance  and  mode  of  life  at  this  time 
▲  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  and  Baron 
Montesquieu.  Trumbull  present.  Sketch  by  Chastellux  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  of  his  "  saying  grace  "  at  the  repsist.  Another  sketch  of 
him  by  the  same  hand,  and  also  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth. 

The  foreign  fleet — ^whose  coming  originated  the  Confer- 
ence described  at  the  close  of  our  last  Chapter — we  have 
found  to  hare  been  the  cause,  indirectly,  of  a  great  alarm  to 
Connecticulr—that  occasioned  by  Clinton's  expedition.  No 
large  British  squadron,  however,  like  that  of  July,  seems  to 
have  again  threatened  the  coast  of  this  State  during  the  pe- 
riod on  which  we  now  dwell — and  Trumbull,  therefore,  had 
a  little  time  to  devote  to  the  good  work  of  lifting  Fairfield 
and  Norwalk  up  from  the  ashes  to  which  the  enemy  had  re- 
duced them  the  previous  year — a  work  which  he  promoted 
by  freely  granting  permits  for  the  exportation  of  produce 
from  Connecticut  to  Boston  and  elsewhere,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  boards,  glass,  and  other  materials  required  for  the 
rebuilding  of  these  towns — while  at  the  same  time,  at  other 
points  where  the  enemy  had  expended  their  fury — as  par- 
ticularly at  Fisher's  Island* — ^he  pixnnoted  re-inhabitation 
and  industry. 

Still,  so  long  as  the  foe  occupied  New  York  and  Long  Is- 

'*In  Tebmarj,  on  application  of  John  Winthrop,  he  gave  this  gentleman  per- 
nilMion  to  lebnild  on  Uiis  island,  and  oolUvate. 
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land,  Connecticut  was  never  otherwise  than  in  immediate 
danger.  Still  marauding  expeditions  against  the  western 
frontiers  were  frequently  set  afoot  by  them — as  once  in  July, 
when  a  band  of  their  horaemen  surprised  a  miUtia-goaid  al 
Horseneck,  killed  four,  wounded  as  many  more,  took  twenty 
prisoners,  and  drove  off  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  thirty 
or  forty  head  of  cattle — and  as  once  again  in  December,  when 
another  British  party  of  one  hundred  horse  and  fix>t^  sor- 
prised  another  militia-guard  at  the  same  place,  and  carried 
off  about  thirty  prisoners.  Such  forays  as  these,  of  couise, 
drew  immediately  upon  the  Governor's  care — some  of  them 
for  extraordinary  care — as  upon  one  occasion  in  June,  when 
he  sent  to  General  Howe  at  West  Point  for  forty  lighthorse 
to  relieve  Greenwich — and  upon  another  occasion  late  in  the 
fall,  when  for  the  defence  generally  of  the  western  frontien^ 
he  asked  Washington  and  Howe  for  the  return  of  two  Con- 
necticut regiments  from  the  Highlands  that  had  been  tempo> 
rarily  loaned,  upon  a  fresh  alarm  in  that  quarter-«id  upoa 
still  another  occasion,  in  December,  when  one  thousand  addi- 
tional soldiers  were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  Horseneck  and 
vicinity. 

Marauding  expeditions  too  from  Long  Island  against  ihe 
Connecticut  Main,  were  frequently  concerted  and  attempted* 
Particularly  did  these  originate  from  a  nest  of  tory  privar 
teersmen  at  Lloyd's  Neck — who,  this  year,  for  the  first  time— 
for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying  the  sea-coast  of  the  "re- 
volted "  provinces,  and  distressing  their  trade — ^became  form- 
ally organized,  as  a  "Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,"  so 
styled,  under  a  commission  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  with 
Trumbull's  own  former  prisoner — Grovemor  Franklin  of  New 
Jersey — for  their  President.*  The  watchftdness,  however, 
of  Connecticut  against  them  was  abounding.  For  there, 
cruising  in  the  Sound — one  set  from  Stonington  to  Guilibrd — 
another  set  from  Guilford  to  the  Housatonick — and  still  an- 
other from  the  Housatonick  westward — were  ten  thoroughly 
armed  whaleboats — under   the    conmiand   respectively  of 

*  **  The  important  post  of  Lloyd's  Neck,"  sajs  Onderdonk,  In  biB  Bttotviionarf 
IneidetUi  of  Qtteen^t  County^  Z.  /.,  **  was  put  under  their  dirootlon,  and  thej  wert 
fUmished  with  suitable  armed  vessels,  provisionB,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to  dd- 
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Fhinehas  Bradley,  William  Ledyard,  and  David  Hawley — 
oaptains  whom  Trambull  oommissioned  for  the  special  em- 
ployment— and  manned  by  nine  men  each,  such  as,  in  the 
language  of  the  Becord,  were  '^  true  to  the  American  cause," 
and  might  "  be  relied  on  for  their  fidelity."  And  they  were 
aided  occasionally  by  some  of  the  large  armed  vessels  of  the 
Stale — and  once,  in  October,  by  two  or  three  vessels  fix>m  the 
French  fleet  at  Newport,  for  which  Trumbull  specially 
applied.*  There  they  were,  day  and  night,  cutting  the 
waters  of  the  Sound,  turning  its  waves  in  sparkles  to  the  sun 
and  stars,  in  order  to  intercept  and  check  all  hostile  craft, 
guard  the  coast,  and  detect  and  prevent  illicit  trade. 

This  illicit  trade,  the  present  year,  was  more  than  ordina- 
rily active.  The  General  Assembly  had  to  pass  a  new  and 
special  act  for  its  suppression.  And  plundering  expeditions, 
by  some  unprincipled  men,  firom  the  Connecticut  shore  over 
to  Long  Island,  were  to  some  extent  still  continued — spite  of 
the  fact  that  Governor  Trumbull — ^in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  Congress  and  of  Washington,  and  in  consonance  with  his 
own  convictions  of  duty — ^had,  on  account  of  abuses,  refused 
any  longer  to  grant  commissions  for  armed  descents  upon  this 
quarter.  Still  they  were  made,  at  times — against  law — as 
one  Colonel  Hamilton  of  Flushing,  for  instance,  found  to  his 
cost— for  the  house  of  this  man,  filled  with  elegant  furniture, 
and  stocked  with  provisions  and  costly  wines  for  the  enter- 
t^nment  of  his  British  and  U>ry  friendLwas  in  Januaiy.  by 
a  party  of  whaleboat  adventurers,  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  vigilance,  therefore,  of  Trumbull  in  regard  to  forays 
upon  Long  Island,  was  still  kept  active. 

had  the  poet,  and  oany  on  enterprises  against  the  rebels/'  The  conditions  of 
their  '*  Association''  were  as  follows: — 

*'  1.  Each  Assodator  was  to  receive  200  acres  of  land  in  North  America.  2.  AU 
eaptnreB  made  hy  them  to  be  their  own  property.  8.  Prisoners  taken  bj  them  to 
be  exchanged  for  such  Loyalists  as  the  Board  may  name.  4.  The  sick  and 
wounded  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  King's  Hospital.  A  skilftil  snigeon,  with  a 
complete  medical  chest,  to  reside  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  and  accompany  the  Assodatora 
in  their  ezoordons.  5.  It  will  be  their  care  to  stop  those  distinguished  crueltiea 
with  which  Colonial  loyalists  are  treated,  when  in  the  hands  of  rebels,  under  the 
disdnction  of  prisoners  of  war  and  prisoners  of  StaU.  The  Directors  will  omit 
motkin^  to  mak4  tAs  r4M$/e€l  tks  Jutl  vengeanes  due  niek  enormiUMj* 

*He  aaked  for  them  to  be  stationed  "at  or  near  New  London,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Conneotiont  iUyer." 
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land,  Connecticut  was  never  otherwise  than  in  immediate 
danger.  Still  marauding  expeditions  against  the  western 
frontiers  were  frequently  set  afoot  by  them — as  once  in  July, 
when  a  band  of  their  horsemen  surprised  a  militia-gaaid  at 
Horseneck,  killed  four,  wounded  as  many  more,  took  twenty 
prisoners,  and  drove  off  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  thirty 
or  forty  head  of  cattle — and  as  once  again  in  December,  when 
another  British  party  of  one  hundred  horse  and  fix>t^  8ur> 
prised  another  militia-guard  at  the  same  place,  and  carried 
off  about  thirty  prisoners.  Such  forays  as  these,  of  couise, 
drew  immediately  upon  the  Governor's  care — some  of  them 
for  extraordinary  care — as  upon  one  occasion  in  June,  when 
he  sent  to  General  Howe  at  West  Point  for  forty  Lighthorse 
to  relieve  Greenwich — ^and  upon  another  occasion  late  in  the 
fall,  when  for  the  defence  generally  of  the  western  frontien^ 
he  asked  Washington  and  Howe  for  the  return  of  two  Con- 
necticut regiments  from  the  Highlands  that  had  been  tempo> 
rarily  loaned,  upon  a  fresh  alarm  in  that  quarter — and  upon 
still  another  occasion,  in  December,  when  one  thousand  addi- 
tional soldiers  were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  Horseneck  and 
vicinity. 

Marauding  expeditions  too  from  Long  Island  against  the 
Connecticut  Main,  were  frequently  concerted  and  attempted* 
Particularly  did  these  originate  from  a  nest  of  tory  privsr 
teersmen  at  Lloyd's  Neck — who,  this  year,  for  the  first  time— 
for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying  the  sea-coast  of  the  "re- 
volted "  provinces,  and  distressing  their  trade — ^became  form- 
ally organized,  as  a  "Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,"  so 
styled,  under  a  commission  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  with 
Trumbull's  own  former  prisoner — Governor  Franklin  of  New 
Jersey — for  their  President.*  The  watchftdness,  however, 
of  Connecticut  against  them  was  abounding.  For  there, 
cruising  in  the  Sound — one  set  from  Stonington  to  Guilibrd — 
another  set  from  Guilford  to  the  Housatonick — and  still  an- 
other from  the  Housatonick  westward — ^were  ten  thoroughly 
armed  whaleboats — under   the    command    respectively  of 

*  **  The  important  post  of  Lloyd's  Neck,''  says  Onderdonk,  In  bis  Sivolyti&marf 
Ineid4fUi  of  Queen^i  Ck>utUy,  L.  /.,  **  was  put  under  their  direction,  and  thej  wm 
fUmished  with  suitable  armed  vessels,  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to  d*- 
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Phinehas  Bradley,  William  Ledyard,  and  David  Hawley — 
oaptains  whom  Trombull  commissioned  for  the  special  em- 
ployment— and  manned  by  nine  men  each,  such  as,  in  the 
langaage  of  the  Becord,  were  ''true  to  the  American  cause," 
and  might  "  be  relied  on  for  their  fidelity."  And  they  were 
aided  occasionally  by  some  of  the  large  armed  vessels  of  the 
Stale — and  once,  in  October,  by  two  or  three  vessels  fix>m  the 
French  fleet  at  Newport,  for  which  Trumbull  specially 
applied.*  There  they  were,  day  and  night,  cutting  the 
waters  of  the  Sound,  turning  its  waves  in  sparkles  to  the  sun 
and  stars,  in  order  to  intercept  and  check  all  hostile  craft, 
guard  the  coast,  and  detect  and  prevent  illicit  trade. 

This  illicit  trade,  the  present  year,  was  more  than  ordina- 
rily active.  The  General  Assembly  had  to  pass  a  new  and 
special  act  for  its  suppression.  And  plundering  expeditions, 
by  some  unprincipled  men,  from  the  Connecticut  shore  over 
to  Long  Island,  were  to  some  extent  still  continued — spite  of 
the  fact  that  Governor  Trumbull — in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  Congress  and  of  Washington,  and  in  consonance  with  his 
own  convictions  of  duty — ^had,  on  account  of  abuses,  refused 
any  longer  to  grant  commissions  for  armed  descents  upon  this 
quarter.  Still  they  were  made,  at  times — ^against  law — as 
one  Colonel  Hamilton  of  Flushing,  for  instance,  found  to  his 
cost — ^for  the  house  of  this  man,  filled  with  elegant  furniture, 
and  stocked  with  provisions  and  costly  wines  for  the  enter- 
lainment  of  his  British  and  toiy  friends— was  in  January,  by 
a  party  of  whaleboat  adventurers,  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  vigilance,  therefore,  of  Tnmibull  in  regard  to  forays 
upon  Long  Island,  was  still  kept  active. 

fend  the  poet,  and  oany  on  enterprises  against  the  rebels.''  The  conditions  of 
their  "  Association ''  were  as  foUows : — 

'*  1.  Each  Assodator  was  to  receive  200  acres  of  Und  in  North  America.  2.  All 
oaplnreB  made  bj  them  to  be  their  own  property.  8.  Prisoners  taken  bj  them  to 
be  exchanged  for  such  Loyalists  as  the  Board  may  name.  4.  The  sick  and 
wounded  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  King's  Hospital.  A  skilftil  snigeon,  with  a 
complete  medical  chest,  to  reside  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  and  accompany  the  Associatora 
in  their  excorrions.  5.  It  will  be  their  care  to  stop  those  distinguished  orueltiee 
with  which  Colonial  loyalists  are  treated,  when  in  the  hands  of  rebels,  under  the 
disdnotion  of  prisoners  of  war  and  prisoners  of  StaU,  The  Directors  wiU  omU 
ncMng  to  make  ihs  rtbekf&el  the  Just  vengeance  due  aueh  enormiUet,** 

*He  asked  for  them  to  be  stationed  "at  or  near  New  London,  and  the  month 
of  the  Connectiont  Biver." 
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And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  prii- 
oners  made  from  this  island,  and  those  taken  upon  tlie 
Sound,  as  well  as  those  taken  elsewhere,  also  gave  him  it 
times,  this  year,  much  duty  to  perform — ^boih  as  regards 
their  security,  and  their  exchange.  Prominent  among 
the  exchanges  which  it  devolved  upon  him  to  negotiate, 
was  that  of  his  endeared  friend,  the  patriotic  G^eral  Silli- 
man — who  was  Superintendent  at  this  period  of  the  ooait 
of  Fairfield,  and  whose  case,  as  it  illustrates  strikingly  tlie 
exposures  and  perils  of  the  day,  deserves  brief  mentioii 
here. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night  in  1779,  and  General  Silliman  and 
his  family  were  soimdly  sleeping  at  his  house  in  Fairfield, 
when  a  violent  assault,  from  without,  upon  the  door,  suddenlj 
awakened  them  all.  The  General  leaped  fix>m  his  bed- 
seized  a  musket — sprang  to  a  window — and  there  saw  eij^ 
armed  men  striving  to  force  an  entrance.  Quick  as  though 
he  attempted  to  fire  his  musket — ^but  it  only  flashed.  And 
the  assailants,  dashing  through  the  window,  seized  their  vic- 
tim— ^pronounced  him  their  prisoner — ^plundered  him  of  Ub 
purse,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  few  other  articles — 
and  just  giving  him  and  his  son*  time  to  dress  themadvei^ 
hurried  them  down  to  the  water-side,  which  they  reached 
at  two  o^clock,  and  thence  instantly  embarked  for  Long 
Island. 

"  Have  you  got  him?  " — was  the  excited  inquiry  of  Colo- 
nel Simcoe  to  the  party  as  they  approached  the  shore  of 
Lloyd's  Neck — where  Simcoe  commanded,  and  where  he 
stood  waiting  for  the  expected  prisoner. 

"Yes" — was  the  reply. 

"  Have  you  lost  any  men  ?  " — ^inquired  Simcoe  again. 

"  No  " — said  the  captors, 

"  That 's  well " — commented  at  once  the  licentious  Biitiflh 
Colonel,  in  the  true  tory  style  of  detraction — "  Your  SilK- 
mans  are  not  worth  a  man,  nor  your  WashingtonsI " 

Father  and  son  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  guard-honsd— 
an  indignity,  however,  from  which  the  (General's  remon* 

*  Gold  SeUeok  Simnuui. 
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Btrance  saved  him  at  last* — and  soon,  under  an  escort  of 
dragoons,  they  were  both  sent  to  New  York — and  thence  to 
Flatbush — where,  carefully  guarded,  they  worried  out  many 
months  of  imprisonment.  Such  was  the  consummation 
mation  of  a  plot  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself  had  devised. 

It  was  night  again — about  nine  o'clock,  November  the 
sixth — when  brave  Captain  Ilawley,  from  Fairfield,  with  a 
party  of  about  twenty-five  gallant  volunteers — having  crossed 
the  Sound,  hidden  his  whaleboat  in  the  bushes,  and  made  his 
way,  stealthily,  through  the  woods,  fifty-two  miles — stood  at 
Fort  Neck,  Long  Island,  in  a  plejisant  solitude,  before  the 
door  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Jones — one  of  the  Justices  of 
ihe  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  There  was  a  ball  in  the 
house  that  evening.  "  Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell," 
and  the  lamps  shone  brilliantly  "  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 
men  "  assembled  for  the  dance.  The  approach  of  the  adven- 
turers, therefore,  had  been  unheard.  Captain  Hawley  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  knock  was  unanswered.  He  forced  the 
door  open.  There  stood  Judge  Jones,  immediately  confront- 
ing him  in  the  entry. 

"You  are  my  prisoner!" — said  the  Captain,  seizing  him, 
and  drawing  him  out  into  the  darkness,  while  others  of  his 
companions  at  the  same  time  seized  and  bore  away  a  young 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hewlett  The  party  started  on 
its  return — rapidly — leaving  many  hearts  that  "  beat  happily  " 
but  a  moment  before,  astounded.  A  small  guard  of  British 
soldiers  happened  at  the  time  to  be  posted  at  a  little  distance 
fix)m  their  road.  The  captive  Judge  hemmed,  sonorously,  as 
they  were  passing  it — ^that  he  might  attract  its  attention,  and 
be  rescued. 

"  Do  that  again,  and  you  shall  die ! " — was  the  quick  ex- 
clamation with  which  Captain  Hawley  sternly  forbade  him 

to  repeat  the  sound. 

^ 

*  *'  The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  the  guard-house.  The  General  asked  the 
Adjutant  whether  this  was  the  manner  they  treated  prisoners  of  his  rank.  The 
A^taat  replied,  '  We  do  not  consider  yon  in  the  same  light  as  we  should  a 
Continental  OeneraL'  *  How,'  said  General  Silliman, '  wiU  you  view  me  when  an 
aicihinge  shaU  he  proposed  ? '  *  I  understand  you,'  said  the  Adjutant,  and  with- 
drew. These  questions  prohahly  preserved  General  Silliman  from  the  indignity 
of  bdng  oonflned  in  a  guard-house.'' — Dr,  DwiglU. 
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This  menace  was  effective.  The  party  pushed  on,  thirty 
miles  that  same  evening.  The  following  day,  they  lodged  in 
a  forest — for  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and  the  British  light- 
horse  were  on  their  track.  Six  of  their  number,  in  fiurt^  be- 
came victims  to  the  pursuit.  On  the  third  night,  however, 
spite  of  all  perils,  they  reached  Fairfield  in  safety — with  their 
prisoners.     General  Silliman  and  his  son  toere  avenged! 

And  doubly  avenged — ^for  the  wife  of  the  captive  Gcnc^ 
al — with  a  noble  magnanimity — ^retaliated  the  sufferings  of 
herself,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  under  the  sweet  law  of 
hospitality — soon  as  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Judge  Jones, 
invited  him  to  breakfast  at  her  own  house— made  her  house, 
though  guarded,  his  home — and  soothed  his  imprisonment 
by  every  courtesy  in  her  power,  until  the  prisoner,  "distanti 
reserved,  sullen,"*  as  the  accounts  of  the  day  state  him  to 
have  been,  was,  with  his  companion  Hewlett,  removed  at  last 
for  safe  keeping  to  Middletown. 

Here  now  was  an  opportunity,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  General  Silliman.  Himself  and  Judge  Jones — both 
gentlemen  of  high  distinction — equivalents,  to  all  appearance, 
in  consequence  and  influence — would  make  a  fair  exchange. 
Trumbull  gladly  seized  the  chance,  and  issuing  a  suitable 
commission  and  instructions,  not  only  for  the  exchange  rf 
Silliman  and  his  son,  but  at  the  same  time  for  several  other 
prisoners — he  communicated  his  proceedings  to  General 
Washington. 

The  British  Authorities  in  the  case,  hesitated — down  till 
the  month  of  May.  Throw  in  Washburn,  they  then  said — 
a  tory  refugee,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a  prisoner 
with  the  Americans — throw  him  in  along  with  Hewlett  and 
the  Judge,  and  we  will  send  you  the  rebel  General  and  his 
son.  The  proposition  was  accepted.  Washburn,  a  man  no- 
torious for  his  worthlessness,  was  included  in  the  exchange 
as  a  kind  of  make-weight,  and  Silliman,  with  his  son,  was 
sent  home.  On  his  passage  in  a  vessel  up  the  Sound,  he 
was  met  by  another  vessel  with  Judge  Jones  and  his  com- 
panions on  board,  going  down  the  Sound.    The  two  veasds 

*  He  hod  been  mode  a  priBoner  before— in  1776— and  waa  tben  oonfinad  in  tki 
Jail  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
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paused.  The  (General  and  the  Judge— who  seem  to  have 
been  well  aoquaiiited,  and  aside  from  their  political  affinities 
on  good  terms — dined  together — and  then  proceeded  to  their 
respectiye  destinations — the  latter  to  New  York — and  the 
former  to  Fairfield — ^where  he  was  "welcomed  with  demon- 
Btmtions  of  jo7  bj  all  the  surrounding  country  "^nd  by 
no  heart  more  cordially  than  by  that  of  him,  who,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  as  well  as  with  all  the  author- 
ity of  his  official  position,  had,  chiefly,  been  instrumental*  in 
ihe  restoration  of  the  General  to  liberty. 

Thus,  as  now  described,  against  surprises  and  captures  like 
that  of  SiUiman,  and  for  the  protection  generally  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Main,  was  Trumbull  still  active— and  chiefly  this 
year  through  the  whaleboat  system  of  defence.  For  the 
hunger  armed  vessels  of  the  State,  though  at  intervals  they 
emised  under  the  Governor's  directions,  from  some  causes  or 
other — chiefly,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
overpowering  British  squadrons  either  at  the  head  of  the 
Soand|  or  around  Block  Island — did  not  cruise  as  much,  or 
80  successfully,  as  in  some  former  years.  Prizes  were  com- 
paratively rare.  A  sloop  from  St.  Kitts,  laden  with  rum, 
which  in  March  Captain  Smedley,  of  the  Recovery,  took  and 
sent  into  New  London — a  large  brig,  which  in  March  again. 
Captain  Whittlesey,  of  the  Retaliation,  captured  and  sent  into 
Newport — a  letter-of-marque  sloop,  of  ten  guns  and  twenty- 
one  men,  with  among  other  articles  one  hundred  puncheons 
of  rum,  and  the  Cornelia,  a  brig  from  Dublin  laden  with  a 
very  valuable  cargo,  which,  in  April  and  June,  were  brought 
into  New  London — these  were  the  chief  captures  of  the 
season. 

On  the  other  hand,  naval  losses  were  few  and  inconsider- 
able—the  privateer  sloop  Revenue,  which  was  driven  on 
shore  by  the  enemy  near  Hog  Island,  and  bilged — and  the 
brig  Dispensier  from  New  London,  which  was  taken  by  a 
British  frigate,  and  carried  into  New  York — being  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  And  these  were  far  more  than  compensated  to 
tlie  Governor  and  State  by  the  account,  in  June,  that  the  frig- 
ate Trumbull — whose  construction,  for  Congress,  at  Chatham 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  his  Excellency  had  himself  super- 
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intended — ^nobly  distinguished  herself  in  an  action  "  which  ia 
judged,  all  things  considered,  to  have  been  the  best  contest- 
ed, the  most  equally  matched,  equally  well-fought,  and 
equally  destructive  battle  during  the  war."* 

But  little  more  now  remains  to  be  said  of  Trumbull  in  his 
military  connections  for  seventeen  hundred  eighty.  The 
campaign,  towards  its  close,  at  the  North,  was  wasted  away 
in  almost  entire  inaction.f  Save  an  apprehension,  early  in 
October,  that  Newport  would  be  freshly  attacked — ^upon 
which  occasion  General  Greene,  then  in  command  at  Bhode 
Island,  was  empowered  by  Washington,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, to  call  on  Trumbull  for  the  two  regiments  of  Connec- 
ticut that  were  stationed  on  the  Sound — nothing  occurred  to 
create  general  alarm,  or  to  concentrate  troops  upon  any  mili- 

♦  **  When  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,"  says  Cooper  In  hit  Naval  History, 
describing  the  contest — ^^the  EngliMh  ship  fired  a  broadside,  and  the  action 
began  in  good  earnest.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  vessels  lay  nearly  abeam 
of  each  other,  giving  and  receiving  broadsides  without  intermission.  At  no 
time  were  they  a  hundred  yards  asunder,  and  more  than  onoe  the  yards  nearly 
interlocked.  Twice  was  the  Trumbull  set  on  fire  by  the  wads  of  her  enemy,  and 
once  the  enemy  suffered  in  the  same  way.  At  last  the  fire  of  the  Englishman 
slackened  sensibly,  until  it  nearly  ceased.  Capt.  Nicholson  now  felt  satisfied 
that  he  should  make  a  prize  of  his  antagonist,  and  was  encoura^ng  his  people 
with  that  hope,  when  a  report  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  mainmast  was  totter- 
ing, and  that  if  it  went  while  near  the  enemy,  his  ship  would  probably  be  the 
sacrifice.  Anxious  to  secure  the  spar,  sail  was  made,  and  the  Trnmboll  shot 
ahead  again,  her  superiority  of  sailing  being  very  decided.  She  was  soon  clear 
of  her  adversary,  who  made  no  effort  to  molest  her.  The  vessels,  however, 
were  scarcely  muRket-8hot  apart,  when  the  main  and  mizzen  topmasts  of  the 
Trumbull  went  over  the  side,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  secure  them,  spar 
after  spar  came  down,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  foremast.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  enemy,  who  had  manifested  no  desire  to  profit  by  her  advantage^ 
went  off  on  her  proper  course.  Before  she  was  out  of  sight,  her  nudn  topmast 
was  also  seen  to  full.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  ship  engaged  by  the 
Trumbull  was  a  letter-of-marque  called  the  Watt,  Capt  Coulthard,  a  vessel  of 
size,  that  had  been  expressly  fitted  to  fight  her  way.  *  *  In  the  way  of  a 
regular  cannonade  this  combat  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  severest 
that  was  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution." 

The  TrumhuU  was  distinguished  in  other  respects  this  year.  With  the  Deane, 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  she  was  selected  by  Congreas  to 
be  put  under  the  control  of  Washington,  and  employed  for  cooperation  with  the 
French  fieet  in  any  naval  enterprises  on  the  coast  of  North  Amerioa— and  again 
was  selected  by  the  national  Board  of  Admiralty  for  a  special  omiae  of  six 
months,  "  without  loss  of  time,  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  annoyance  of  the 
enemy." 

t "  We  are  now,"  wrote  Washington,  October  fifth,  "  drawing  an  inaeti9€  cam- 
paign to  a  close." 
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tary  enterprises.  In  October,  the  Army  began  to  think  of 
winter  quarters — and  early  in  December,  the  arrangements 
for  their  accommodation  were  completed — the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  lines  being  cantoned  at  Morristown  and 
Pompton — the  New  York  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba- 
ny— and  the  New  England  lines  at  West  Point  and  its  de- 
pendencies— save  Sheldon's  regiment  of  Horse,  which — for 
a  short  time  quartered  at  Colchester,  Connecticut — was,  upon 
a  representation  from  Governor  Trumbull,  removed  subse- 
quently to  Northampton. 

The  occasion  of  the  Governor's  interposition  in  this  case 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  force  of  French  cavalry  was 
to  be  quartered,  it  was  expected,  in  Colchester,  and  it  was 
feared  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  for 
both  troops.  Washington  was  somewhat  discpntented  at  the 
plan  of  sending  Sheldon's  regiment  into  Massachusetts,  and 
so  expressed  himself  at  the  time — in  a  letter  to  Trumbull — 
because  he  deemed  such  State  interposition  with  his  own  ar- 
rangements as  improper.  "  It  was  striking,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
meet  essential  privilege  of  the  Commander-in-chief  that  could 
be  exercised."  This  was  making  rather  prodigal  claim. 
However,  he  submitted  to  the  new  arrangement,  as  he  seemed 
bound  to  do,  having  already  previously  written  to  Rocham- 
beao,  and  "  very  much  "  approved  this  officer's  intent  of  quar- 
tering a  portion  of  his  troops,  the  second  division,  in  Con- 
necticut. 

To  carry  out  this  intent,  Rochambeau  had  himself  care- 
fully conferred  with  Trumbull.  He  applied  to  the  latter  for 
the  cantonment  of  two  regiments  of  his  troops  at  New  Lon- 
don, three  at  Norwich,  and  one  at  Windham — and  October 
nineteenth,  wrote  him  in  regard  to  the  cantonment  of  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun's  celebrated  Legion  of  Horse — a  corps  six 
hundred  strong,  and  "  as  fine  a  one,"  said  General  Heath,  "as 
I  have  ever  seen."  Rhode  Island,  he  informed  Trumbull,  had 
"  kindly  prepared  good  lodgings  "  for  Lauzun  and  his  corps 
at  Providence,  but  the  "cupidity"  of  some  people  there,  he 
said,  had  "raised  forage  to  an  extravagant  price  in  hard 
money" — ^and    therefore,  having    consulted  with    Colonel 

Wadsworth  on  the  subject,  he  had  determined  to  apply  to 
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Connecticut  for  their  winter  quarters.  "  (rood  policj,"  he 
added,  "  would  render  it  necessary  that  the  corps  sihould  be 
in  the  same  place,  under  the  inspection  of  its  chief,"  upon 
whose  "  honesty  every  way,"  he  assured  Trumbull  he  might 
depend.  "  I  am  acquainted,"  he  concluded,  "  with  all  the 
zeal  that  your  Excellency  has  for  our  common  cause,  and 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  receive  that  part  of  ihe 
French  corps." 

This  "part,"  to  which  Rochambeau  refers,  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
Hussars,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  horses.  And  these, 
under  arrangements  speedily  ordered  by  Trumbull,  were 
carefully  cantoned  in  Lebanon,  a  little  west  of  the  Church, 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  Colchester.  The  spot  is  known  as 
"  the  barracks  "  to  this  day — and  formed  a  portion  of  a  farm 
which  belonged  to  Governor  Trumbull  himself,  and  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son  David  Trum- 
bull. Other  portions  of  the  French  corps  of  Hussars  were 
quartered  at  Colchester,  and  at  Windham — at  the  latter  place, 
however,  only  temporarily* — ^by  far  the  largest  division  of 
the  whole  being  ultimately  all  gathered  at  Lebanon,  and  oc- 
cupying, many  of  them,  portions  of  the  broad  and  beautiful 
village  street — there  "by  their  watchful  fires" — traces  of 
whose  seat,  in  portions  of  brick  ovens,  still  exist — to  remain 
for  about  seven  months — their  festivities  and  gay  parades,  at 
times,  making  the  neighborhood  sparkle  with  life  and  activi- 
ty, and  their  morning  drum-beat  making  the  air  each  day 
vocal  with  the  uprousing  reveille. 

Trumbull's  son  David,  and  Colonel  Wadsworth,  were  spe- 
cially appointed  to  prepare  quarters  for  them,  by  taking  va- 

♦  Nov.  15.  "  Windham  is  fifteen  miles  from  Voluntown.  I  there  found  Lbu- 
zan^s  IIuBsars,  who  were  stationed  in  it  for  a  week,  until  their  quarters  were 
prepared  at  Lebanon.  I  dined  with  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,''  Ac — DwtU  <^ 
ChagUllux. 

"  De  Lauzun's  legion  was  obliged,  for  wont  of  provisions,  to  divide  from  Us 
cavalry,  which  was  sent,  with  the  artillery,  horses,  and  provisions,  to  the  Stita 
of  Connecticut,  to  occupy  the  barracks  which  had  been  built  at  the  Banora  for  iUi 
militia.  The  Duke  of  Lauzum-Biron,  who  was  in  command  of  this  CAntoiir> 
ment,  rendered  himself  ver}'  agreeable  to  the  Americans  by  his  preposaetdng 
manners,  and  aucceedcd  in  every  transaction  which  he  had  to  conclude  either 
with  the  veteran  Governor  TnimbuU,  or  with  the  other  membezB  of  the  Logiilft- 
ture  of  the  State." — Jioeharnhmu's  Journul. 
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cani  houses,  by  repairing  some  decayed  buildings,  and  by 
building  a  series  of  barracks  "near  as  possible  to  each 
other."  The  Duke  de  Lauzun — ^hiraself  a  highly  accom- 
plished nobleman,  of  great  wealth,  celebrated  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  his  wit,  his  liberality,  and  his  brav- 
ery— had  his  own  special  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's son  David.  There  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained during  his  entire  stay  in  the  town — and  there,  in  re- 
turn for  civilities  often  extended  to  himself  and  his  officers 
by  Governor  Trumbull  and  other  citizens  of  Lebanon,  he 
often  gave  gay  and  brilliant  parties — ^the  banquet  and  the 
ball — at  which  the  wine  cup  was  not  infrequently  freely 
pledged,  and  talk 

"  Rolled  fast  from  theme  to  theme — from  horses,  hounds, 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost" 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  but  a  few  weeks  only  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Hussar  Corps — at  a  dinner  given  by  Lauzun 
in  honor  of  two  distinguished  visitors  from  the  French 
Army — the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  and  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu, the  latter  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"Spirit  of  Laws" — ^Trumbull  was  present.  And  the  Mar- 
quis— ^himself  a  highly  able  Major-General  in  the  French 
service,  of  accomplished  education,  of  a  gay  spirit,  and  of 
polite  and  agreeable  manners* — has  given  us,  in  the  Journal 
of  his  Travels  in  North  America,  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Governor  at  this  time,  and  of  a  striking 
incident  that  marked  his  connection  with  the  entertainment. 

"  On  returning  from  the  chase,"  he  proceeds — ^he  had  been  out  hunt- 

*  He  was  a  relative  and  friend  of  La  Fayette,  and  quite  a  favorite  with  General 
Washington,  who  tpeaka  of  him  as  **  a  gentleman  of  merit,  knowledge,  and 
agreeable  manners,  and  of  literary  as  weU  as  military  abilities.''  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  introducing  him  to  Washington,  says — **  I  have  long  known  and  esteem 
him  highly  in  his  several  characters  as  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters. His  excellent  book  on  ^^I\tblie  ffappinest"  shows  him  a  friend  to  man- 
kind, and  as  such,  entitles  him  wherever  he  goes  to  their  respect  and  good  offices. 
He  is  particularly  a  friend  to  our  cause.  He  translated  into  French  Col.  Hum- 
phrey's poem  entitled  '*  The  Campaign."  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Utle  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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ing  squirrels* — "I  dined  at  the  Duke  de  Lauzun^s,  with  Goranor 
Trumbull  and  General  Huntington.  The  former  lives  at  Lebanon,  and 
the  other  had  come  from  Norwich.  I  have  ahready  painted  Govenior 
TrumbulL  You  have  only  to  represent  to  yourself  this  small  <dd  man^t 
in  the  antique  dress  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  colony,  approaching  a  ta- 
ble surrounded  by  twenty  Hussar  officers,  and  without  either  disoon* 
certing  himself  or  losing  anything  of  his  formal  stiffbess,  pronoundng^ 
in  a  loud  voice,  a  long  prayer  in  the  form  of  a  Benedieite,  Let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  he  excites  the  laughter  of  his  auditors ;  they  are  two  wdi 
trained  for  that ;  you  must,  on  the  contrary,  figure  to  yourself  twenty 
amen%  issuing  at  once/rom  the  midst  of  forty  momtacheB^X  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  little  scene.  But  M.  de  Lauzun  is  the  man  to  it- 
late,  how  this  good,  methodical  Governor,  didactic  in  all  his  actions,  in- 
variably says,  that  he  will  coiuider;  that  he  must  r^er  to  his  Council; 
how  of  little  affairs  he  makes  great  ones,  and  how  happy  a  mortal  he  if 
when  he  has  any  to  transact" 

What  a  picture  this  from  a  gay  Frenchman  of  the  worthy 
old  Governor  I  He  is  grave  in  carriage.  His  manners  seem 
ceremonious.  He  is  preceptive  in  conversation.  He  oonrts 
business.  He  is  the  happiest  of  mortals  when  he  has  any  to 
transact  He  is  profoundly  considerate  in  its  execution — is 
heedful  of  comparing  opinions  with  his  C!ouncil— and,  from  a 
habit  of  thoughtful  attention,  magnifies  even  small  affidis 
into  "great  ones."  He  wears  the  peculiar,  imposing  dress 
of  his  ancestors — and  there  over  a  table  where  doubtless 
waited  "the  brimming  bowl" — ^in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
volatile,  laughter-loving  French  officers — ^to  all  of  whom 
good-natured  derision  and  merriment  was  an  instinct — to  all  of 
whom,  doubtless,  the  utterance  of  prayer  before  a  meal  was  a 
solecism — ^the  Governor,  in  the  true  old  Puritan  style,  "says 
grace " — and  with  such  imposing  solemnity  of  manner,  and 
sincerity  of  tone,  as,  for  his  Benedkite^  to  extort  "at  once 
from  the  midst  of  forty  moustaches  " — 

"  Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues,** 

*  "  The  Duke  de  Laiizun  entertained  me  with  this  diversion,  which  Is  mndi 
in  fashion  in  this  country.  Thene  animals  are  large,  and  have  a  more  beantiftal 
fur  than  those  in  Europe ;  like  ours  they  are  very  adroit  in  skipping  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  in  clinging  so  closely  to  the  branches  as  to  become  almost  Invisi- 
ble."—C7A<M<^«t/a^ 

tHe  was  then  seventy  years  of  age. 

^The  Hussars  of  Lauzun's  Legion,  and  the  Duke  himself,  all  wore  moostachfls 
in  America. 
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twenty  profound,  complaisant  Amens  I     Truly  it  was  a  scene 
for  a  painter.* 

But  we  have  another  picture  of  the  Governor  from  the 
same  hand — one  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  preceding 
extract — drawn  when  the  Marquis  met  him  on  another  occa- 
sion— and  while  the  Marquis  was  for  a  day  or  two  the  guest 
of  Colonel  Wadsworth,  whose  house  he  found  "a  most 
agreeable  asylum" — and  whom  he  describes  as  then  "about 
two  and  thirty,  very  tall  and  well  made" — possessed  of  "a 
noble  as  well  as  agreeable  countenance" — ^and  of  a  name,  he 
adds,  which  "throughout  all  America,  is  never  pronounced 
without  the  homage  due  to  his  talents  and  his  probity."t 

**  Another  interesting  personage  was  then  at  Hartford,  and  I  went  to 
pay  him  a  visit  This  was  Governor  Trumbull ;  Governor,  by  excellence^ 
foot  he  has  been  so  these  fifteen  years,  having  been  always  rechosen  at  the 
end  of  every  two  years,  and  equally  possessing  the  public  esteem  under  the 
English  Government,  and  under  that  of  the  Congress.  He  is  seventy 
yean  old ;  his  whole  life  is  consecrated  to  business,  which  ho  passion- 
atdy  loves,  whether  important  or  not,  or  rather,  with  respect  to  him, 
there  is  none  of  the  latter  description.  He  has  all  the  simplicity  in  his 
dress,  all  the  importance,  and  even  pedantry  becoming  the  great  magis- 
trate of  a  small  republic.  He  brought  to  my  mind  the  burgomasters  of 
Holland  in  the  time  of  the  Heinsiuscs  and  the  Bamevelts." 

*irpon  another  occasion,  the  French  officers  were  invited  by  Gen.  Jedediah 
Huntington  to  an  entertainment  at  his  house  in  Norwich.  **  They  made  a  superb 
^pearance,"  says  Miss  Caulkios  in  her  History  of  this  place,  ^^  as  they  drove  into 
town,  being  young,  tall,  vivacious  men,  with  handsome  faces  and  a  noble  air, 
mounted  on  horses  bravely  caparisoned.''  After  dinner  the  whole  party,  going 
out  into  the  yard,  huzzaed  for  Liberty,  and,  in  good  English,  bade  the  people  **  lo 
Uve  ftee,  or  die  for  Liberty  I " 

t'^The  particular  confldenoe  of  General  Washington,"  he  subjoins,  ^'puts  the 
■ealnpon  his  merit." 
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intended — ^nobly  distinguished  herself  in  an  action  "  which  ii 
judged,  all  things  considered,  to  have  been  the  best  oontestr 
ed,  the  most  equally  matched,  equally  well-fought,  and 
equally  destructive  battle  during  the  war."* 

But  little  more  now  remains  to  be  said  of  Trumbull  in  his 
military  connections  for  seventeen  hundred  eighty.  The 
campaign,  towards  its  close,  at  the  North,  was  wasted  away 
in  almost  entire  inaction.f  Save  an  apprehension,  early  in 
October,  that  Newport  would  be  freshly  attacked — ^upon 
which  occasion  General  Greene,  then  in  command  at  Bhode 
Island,  was  empowered  by  Washington,  in  case  of  an  emer 
gency,  to  call  on  Trumbull  for  the  two  re^ments  of  Conneo* 
ticut  that  were  stationed  on  the  Sound — nothing  occurred  to 
create  general  alarm,  or  to  concentrate  troops  upon  any  mili- 

*  **  When  about  a  hundred  j&rd»  distant/'  says  Cooper  in  hU  Naval  Histoij, 
describing  the  contest — ^Hhe  Engliuh  ship  fired  a  broadside,  and  the  acdaa 
began  in  good  earnest.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  vessels  lay  neaiij  abeoB 
of  each  other,  giving  and  receiving  broadsides  without  inteimiasion.  At  M 
time  were  they  a  hundred  yards  asunder,  and  more  than  onoe  the  yards  neaily 
interlocked.  Twice  was  the  Trumbull  set  on  fire  by  the  vads  of  her  enemy,  and 
once  the  enemy  suffered  in  the  same  way.  At  last  the  fire  of  the  Engliahmaa 
slackened  sensibly,  until  it  nearly  ceased.  Capt.  Nicholson  nov  felt  Mtiaiad 
that  he  should  make  a  prize  of  liis  antagonist,  and  was  enoouraging  his  people 
with  that  hope,  when  a  report  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  mainmast  was  tottsr* 
ing,  and  that  if  it  went  while  near  the  enemy,  his  ship  would  probably  be  the 
sacrifice.  Anjcious  to  secnro  the  spar,  sail  was  made,  and  the  TrumbnU  ihol 
ahead  again,  her  superiority  of  sailing  being  very  decided.  She  was  soon  dear 
of  her  adversary,  who  made  no  effort  to  molest  her.  The  vessels,  however, 
were  scarcely  muHket-hhot  apurt,  when  the  main  and  mizzen  topmasts  of  the 
Tnimbull  went  over  the  side,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  secure  them,  spar 
ailer  spar  came  down,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  foremast.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  enemy,  who  had  manifested  no  desire  to  profit  by  her  advantage, 
went  off  on  her  proper  course.  Before  she  was  out  of  sight,  her  nudn  topmast 
was  also  seen  to  full.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  ship  engaged  by  the 
Trumbull  was  a  letter-of-marque  called  the  Watt,  Capt  Coulthard,  a  vessel  of 
size,  that  had  been  expressly  fitted  to  fight  her  way.  •  ♦  In  the  way  of  a 
regular  cannonade  this  combat  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  severesl 
that  was  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution." 

The  TrumhuU  was  distinguished  in  other  respects  this  year.  With  the  Deane, 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  she  was  selected  by  Congreas  to 
be  put  under  the  control  of  Washington,  and  employed  for  cooperation  with  the 
French  fieet  in  any  naval  enterprises  on  the  ooast  of  North  America— and  again 
was  selected  by  the  national  Board  of  Admiralty  for  a  specisl  omise  of  rfx 
months,  **  without  loss  of  time,  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  annoyance  of  th* 
enemy." 

t  **  We  are  now,"  wrote  Washington,  October  fifth,  **  drawing  an  t'wacrtx 
paign  to  a  close." 
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tary  enterprises.  In  October,  the  Army  began  to  think  of 
winter  quarters — ^and  early  in  December,  the  arrangements 
for  their  accommodation  were  completed — the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  lines  being  cantoned  at  Morristown  and 
Pompton — the  New  York  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba- 
ny— and  the  New  England  lines  at  West  Point  and  its  de- 
pendencies— save  Sheldon's  regiment  of  Horse,  which — for 
a  short  time  quartered  at  Colchester,  Connecticut — was,  upon 
a  representation  from  Governor  Trumbull,  removed  subse- 
qnently  to  Northampton. 

The  occasion  of  the  Governor's  interposition  in  this  case 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  force  of  French  cavalry  was 
to  be  quartered,  it  was  expected,  in  Colchester,  and  it  was 
feared  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  for 
both  troops.  Washington  was  somewhat  discpntented  at  the 
plan  of  sending  Sheldon's  regiment  into  Massachusetts,  and 

00  expressed  himself  at  the  time — in  a  letter  to  Trumbull — 
because  he  deemed  such  State  interposition  with  his  own  ar- 
rangements as  improper.  "  It  was  striking,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
most  essential  privilege  of  the  Commander-in-chief  that  could 
be  exercised."  This  was  making  rather  prodigal  claim. 
However,  he  submitted  to  the  new  arrangement,  as  he  seemed 
bound  to  do,  having  already  previously  written  to  Rocham- 
beao,  and  "  very  much  "  approved  this  officer's  intent  of  quar- 
tering a  portion  of  his  troops,  the  second  division,  in  Con- 
necticut 

To  carry  out  this  intent,  Rochambeau  had  himself  care- 
ftdly  conferred  with  Trumbull.  He  applied  to  the  latter  for 
the  cantonment  of  two  regiments  of  his  troops  at  New  Lon- 
don, three  at  Norwich,  and  one  at  Windham — and  October 
nineteenth,  wrote  him  in  regard  to  the  cantonment  of  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun's  celebrated  Legion  of  Horse — a  corps  six 
hundred  strong,  and  "  as  fine  a  one,"  said  General  Heath,  "as 

1  have  ever  seen."    Rhode  Island,  he  informed  Trumbull,  had 

"  kindly  prepared  good  lodgings  "  for  Lauzun  and  his  corps 

ai  Providence,  but  the  "  cupidity  "  of  some  people  there,  he 

said,  had  "raised  forage  to  an  extravagant  price  in  hard 

money" — ^and    therefore,  having    consulted  with    Colonel 

Wadsworth  on  the  subject,  he  had  determined  to  apply  to 

i2» 
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additional  information  was  given  to  bim  by  the  under  secretary,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Tbomp8on,  afterwards  Count  Ruroford  (himself  an  American  loy- 
alist,) that  **  in  the  same  house  with  the  person  who  is  named  in  this 
warrant,  lodges  another  American,  who  there  are  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving to  be  the  most  dangerous  man  of  the  two— although  his  name  is 
not  inserted  in  the  warrant,  you  will  not  however  &il,  Mr.  Bond,  to  se- 
cure Mr.  TnimbulPs  person  and  papers  for  examination,  as  well  as  Migor 
Tyler's." 

Mr.  Bond  did  not  fail.  "  My  orders  are  to  secure  your 
person  and  papers,  Mr.  Trumbull,  for  examination,"  he  said 
to  the  Colonel,  as  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  midnight,  at  his 
lodgings  near  the  Adelphi  in  London,  he  proceeded  to  arrest 
him. 

**A  thunderbolt  falling  at  my  feet,"  continues  the  Colonel — "would 
not  have  been  more  astounding ;  for  conscious  of  having  done  nothing  po- 
litically wrong,  I  had  become  as  confident  of  safety  in  London,  as  I 
should  have  been  in  Lebanon.  For  a  few  moments  I  was  perfectly  dis- 
concerted, and  must  have  looked  very  like  a  guilty  man.  I  saw,  in  all  its 
force,  the  folly  and  the  audacity  of  having  placed  myself  at  ease  in  the 
lion's  den  ;  but  by  degrees,  I  recovered  my  self-possession,  and  conversed 
with  Mr.  Bond,  who  waited  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Tyler  until  past  one 
o'clock.  He  then  asked  for  my  papers,  put  them  carefblly  under  cover, 
which  he  sealed,  and  desired  me  also  to  seal ;  having  done  this,  he  con- 
ducted me  to  a  lock-up  hovse^  the  Brown  Bear  in  Drury  Lane,  opposite  to 
the  (then)  police  office.  Here  I  was  locked  into  a  room,  in  which  was  a 
bed,  and  a  strong,  well-armed  officer,  for  the  companion  of  my  night*s 
meditations  or  rest.  The  windows,  as  well  as  door,  were  strongly  se- 
cured by  iron  bars  and  bolts,  and  seeing  no  possible  means  of  making 
my  retreat,  I  yielded  to  my  fate,  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  and  en- 
deavored to  rest 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  next  morning,  I  was  guarded  across  the  street, 
through  a  crowd  of  curious  idlers,  to  the  office,  and  placed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  three  police  magistrates,  Sir  Sampson  Wright,  Mr.  Addington, 
and  another.  The  examination  began,  and  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 
style  so  offensive  to  my  feelings  that  it  soon  roused  me  firom  my  mo- 
mentary weakness,  and  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Tou  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  habituated  to  the  society  of  highwaymen  and  pickpock- 
ets, than  to  that  of  gentlemen.  I  will  put  an  end  to  all  this  insolent 
folly,  by  telling  you  frankly  who  and  what  I  am.  I  am  an  American — 
my  name  is  Trumbull ;  I  am  a  son  of  him  whom  you  call  the  rebd  Got- 
emor  of  Connecticut ;  I  have  served  in  the  rebel  American  army ;  I  hare 
had  the  honor  of  being  an  aid  de  camp  to  him  whom  you  call  the  rebel 
General  Washington.    These  two  have  always  in  their  power  a  greater 
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cant  houses,  by  repairing  some  decayed  buildings,  and  by 
building  a  series  of  barracks  "near  as  possible  to  each 
other."  The  Duke  de  Lauzun — himself  a  highly  accom- 
plished nobleman,  of  great  wealth,  celebrated  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  his  wit,  his  liberality,  and  his  brav- 
ery— had  his  own  special  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's son  David.  There  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained during  his  entire  stay  in  the  town — and  there,  in  re- 
turn for  civilities  often  extended  to  himself  and  his  officers 
by  Governor  Trumbull  and  other  citizens  of  Lebanon,  he 
often  gave  gay  and  brilliant  parties — ^the  banquet  and  the 
ball — at  which  the  wine  cup  was  not  infrequently  freely 
pledged,  and  talk 

"  Rolled  fiust  from  theme  to  theme— from  horses,  hounds, 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost" 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  but  a  few  weeks  only  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Hussar  Corps — at  a  dinner  given  by  Lauzun 
in  honor  of  two  distinguished  visitors  from  the  French 
Army — the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  and  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu, the  latter  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  Laws " — Trumbull  was  present.  And  the  Mar- 
quis— ^himself  a  highly  able  Major-General  in  the  French 
service,  of  accompUshed  education,  of  a  gay  spirit,  and  of 
polite  and  agreeable  manners* — ^has  given  us,  in  the  Journal 
of  his  Travels  in  North  America,  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Governor  at  this  time,  and  of  a  striking 
incident  that  marked  his  connection  with  the  entertainment. 

"  On  returning  firom  the  chase,"  he  proceeds — ^he  had  been  out  hunt- 

*He  was  a  relative  and  friend  of  La  Fayette,  and  quite  a  favorite  with  General 
Washington,  who  speaka  of  him  aa  **  a  gentleman  of  merit,  knowledge,  and 
agreeable  manners,  and  of  literary  aa  weU  aa  military  abilities.*'  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  introducing  him  to  Washington,  says — "  I  have  long  known  and  esteem 
him  highly  in  his  several  characters  as  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Hb  excellent  book  on  ^* IStbUe Bappineu"  shows  him  a  friend  toman- 
kind,  and  as  such,  entitles  him  wherever  he  goes  to  their  respect  and  good  offices. 
He  ia  particularly  a  friend  to  our  cause.  He  translated  into  French  Col.  Hum- 
phrey's poem  entitled  "  The  Campaign,''^  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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land,  Connecticut  was  never  otherwiae  than  in  immediate 
danger.  Still  marauding  expeditions  against  the  western 
fix>ntiers  were  frequently  set  afoot  by  them — as  once  in  July, 
when  a  band  of  their  horsemen  surprised  a  militia-gaard  at 
Horseneck,  killed  four,  woimded  as  many  more,  took  twenty 
prisoners,  and  drove  off  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  thirty 
or  forty  head  of  cattle— and  as  once  again  in  Deoember,  when 
another  British  party  of  one  hundred  horse  and  fix>t^  sur- 
prised another  militia-guard  at  the  same  place,  and  cairied 
off  about  thirty  prisoners.  Such  forays  as  these,  of  coune, 
drew  immediately  upon  the  Governor's  care — some  of  them 
for  extraordinary  care — as  upon  one  occasion  in  Jnne^  when 
he  sent  to  General  Howe  at  West  Point  for  forty  lighthorse 
to  relieve  Greenwich — and  upon  another  occasion  late  in  the 
fidl,  when  for  the  defence  generally  of  the  western  fiontien^ 
he  asked  Washington  and  Howe  for  the  return  of  two  Coih 
necticut  regiments  from  the  Highlands  that  had  been  tempo- 
rarily loaned,  upon  a  fresh  alarm  in  that  quarter — and  i^n 
still  another  occasion,  in  December,  when  one  thousand  addi- 
tional soldiers  were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  Horseneck  and 
vicinity. 

Marauding  expeditions  too  from  Long  Island  against  the 
Connecticut  Main,  were  frequently  concerted  and  attempted. 
Particularly  did  these  originate  from  a  nest  of  tory  privar 
teersmen  at  Lloyd's  Neck — who,  this  year,  for  the  first  time— 
for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying  the  sea-coast  of  the  "re- 
volted "  provinces,  and  distressing  their  trade — ^became  form- 
ally  organized,  as  a  ''Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,"  so 
styled,  under  a  commission  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  with 
Trumbull's  own  former  prisoner — Gt)vemor  Franklin  of  New 
Jersey — for  their  President*  The  watchfulness,  howeveTi 
of  Connecticut  against  them  was  abounding.  For  thexei 
cruising  in  the  Sound — one  set  from  Stonington  to  Guilford— 
another  set  from  Guilford  to  the  Housatonick — and  still  an* 
other  from  the  Housatonick  westward — ^were  ten  thoroughly 
armed  whaleboats — ^under   the    command    respectively  of 

« <«  The  important  poet  of  Llojd^s  Neck,"  eajs  Onderdonk,  in  his  BnohMmmf 
JneidenU  of  QusetCt  (kntnty^  L,  /.,  "  was  put  onder  their  direction,  and  thej  w»ft 
fiimished  with  suitable  armed  vessels,  provisions,  aims,  and  M«mnwltiftf%^  to  ^ 
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Phinehas  Bradleji  "William  Ledyard,  and  David  Hawley — 
captains  whom  Trombnll  oommissioned  for  the  special  em- 
ployment— and  manned  by  nine  men  each,  such  as,  in  the 
language  of  the  Beoord,  were  ''  tme  to  the  American  cause," 
and  might  "  be  relied  on  for  their  fidelity."  And  they  were 
aided  occasionally  by  some  of  the  large  armed  vessels  of  the 
State — and  once,  in  October,  by  two  or  three  vessels  from  the 
French  fleet  at  Newport,  for  which  Trumbull  specially 
applied.*  There  they  were,  day  and  night,  cutting  the 
waters  of  the  Sound,  turning  its  waves  in  sparkles  to  the  sun 
and  stars,  in  order  to  intercept  and  check  all  hostile  craft, 
guard  the  coast,  and  detect  and  prevent  illicit  trade. 

This  illicit  trade,  the  present  year,  was  more  than  ordina- 
rily active.  The  General  Assembly  had  to  pass  a  new  and 
q)ecial  act  for  its  suppression.  And  plundering  expeditions, 
by  some  unprincipled  men,  from  the  Connecticut  shore  over 
to  Long  Island,  were  to  some  extent  still  continued — spite  of 
the  fiwjt  that  Governor  Trumbull — ^in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  Congress  and  of  Washington,  and  in  consonance  with  his 
own  convictions  of  duty — ^had,  on  account  of  abuses,  refused 
any  longer  to  grant  commissions  for  armed  descents  upon  this 
quarter.  Still  they  were  made,  at  times — against  law — as 
one  Colonel  Hamilton  of  Flushing,  for  instance,  found  to  his 
cost — ^for  the  house  of  this  man,  filled  with  elegant  furniture, 
and  stocked  with  provisions  and  costly  wines  for  the  enter- 
toimnent  of  his  Britisli  and  tory  friends-was  in  Januaiy,  by 
a  party  of  whaleboat  adventurers,  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  vigilance,  therefore,  of  Trumbull  in  regard  to  forays 
upon  Long  Island,  was  still  kept  active. 

fend  th«  post,  and  oany  on  enterprisoB  ag«iiist  the  rebela."  The  oonditiona  of 
thdr  "  AModAtion"  were  u  follows: — 

**  1.  Each  AjsociAtor  was  to  receive  200  acres  of  land  in  North  America.  2.  All 
oaptnres  made  bj  them  to  be  their  own  property.  8.  Prisoners  taken  by  them  to 
be  exchanged  for  such  Loyalists  as  the  Board  may  name.  4.  The  aiok  and 
woonded  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  King's  HospitaL  A  skilfhl  snigeon,  with  a 
complete  medical  chest,  to  reside  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  and  accompany  the  Assodatora 
in  their  ezcnrsions.  5.  It  will  be  their  care  to  stop  those  distingoished  omeltieB 
with  which  Colonial  loyalists  are  treated,  when  in  the  hands  of  rebels,  under  the 
^Ustinction  of  prisoners  of  toar  and  prisoners  of  StaU,  The  Directors  will  amU 
notMng  to  make  tMs  r^Uful  the  Jvsl  vengtanet  du4  tuck  mormUiu,^^ 

*He  asked  for  them  to  be  stationed  "at  or  near  New  London,  and  the  month 
^  the  Connectloat  Biver." 
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And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed,  ihat  the  piit- 
oners  made  fix>m  this  island^  and  those  taken  upon  the 
Sound,  as  well  as  those  taken  elsewherei  also  gaye  him  il 
times,  this  year,  much  duty  to  perform — both  as  regards 
their  security,  and  their  exchange.  Prominent  among 
the  exchanges  which  it  devolved  upon  him  to  negotiate, 
was  that  of  his  endeared  friend,  the  patriotic  General  Silli* 
man — who  was  Superintendent  at  this  period  of  the  coast 
of  Fairfield,  and  whose  case,  as  it  illustrates  strikingly  the 
exposures  and  perils  of  the  day,  deserves  brief  mention 
here. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night  in  1779,  and  General  SiUiman  and 
his  family  were  soundly  sleeping  at  his  house  in  Fairfield, 
when  a  violent  assault,  from  without,  upon  the  door,  suddenly 
awakened  them  all.  The  General  leaped  firom  his  bed — 
seized  a  musket — sprang  to  a  window — and  there  saw  eij^ 
armed  men  striving  to  force  an  entrance.  Quick  as  thonj^ 
he  attempted  to  fire  his  musket — ^but  it  only  flashed.  And 
the  assailants,  dashing  through  the  window,  seized  their  vic- 
tim— pronounced  him  their  prisoner — ^plundered  him  of  his 
purse,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  few  other  articles— 
and  just  giving  him  and  his  son"^  time  to  dress  themselvei, 
hurried  them  down  to  the  water-side,  which  they  reached 
at  two  o'clock,  and  thence  instantiy  embarked  for  Long 
Island. 

"  Have  you  got  him  ?  " — was  the  excited  inquiry  of  Colo- 
nel Simcoe  to  the  party  as  they  approached  the  shore  of 
Lloyd's  Neck — where  Simcoe  commanded,  and  where  he 
stood  waiting  for  the  expected  prisoner. 

"Yes" — ^was  the  reply. 

"  Have  you  lost  any  men  ?  " — ^inquired  Simcoe  again. 

"  No  " — said  the  captors. 

"  That 's  well " — commented  at  once  the  licentious  British 
Colonel,  in  the  true  tory  style  of  detraction — "Your  SUM- 
mans  are  not  worth  a  man,  nor  your  Washingtons  I " 

Father  and  son  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  guard-hous^-^ 
an  indignity,  however,  from  which  the  General's  remon- 

•  Gold  SeUeok  SiUiiDJUi. 
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Btrance  saved  him  at  last* — ^and  soon,  under  an  escort  of 
dragoons,  they  were  both  sent  to  New  York — and  thence  to 
Flatbush — where,  carefully  guarded,  they  worried  out  many 
months  of  imprisonment.  Such  was  the  consummation 
mation  of  a  plot  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself  had  devised. 

It  was  night  again — about  nine  o'clock,  November  the 
Bxth — when  brave  Captain  Hawley,  from  Fairfield,  with  a 
party  of  about  twenty-five  gallant  volunteers — having  crossed 
the  Sound,  hidden  his  whaleboat  in  the  bushes,  and  made  his 
way,  stealthily,  through  the  woods,  fifty-two  miles — stood  at 
Fort  Neck,  Long  Island,  in  a  ple^isant  solitude,  before  the 
door  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Jones — one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  There  was  a  ball  in  the 
hooae  that  evening.  "  Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell," 
and  the  lamps  shone  brilliantly  "  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 
men  "  assembled  for  the  dance.  The  approach  of  the  adven- 
turers, therefore,  had  been  unheard.  Captain  Hawley  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  knock  was  unanswered.  He  forced  the 
door  open.  There  stood  Judge  Jones,  immediately  confront- 
ing  him  in  the  entry. 

"You  are  my  prisoner!" — said  the  Captain,  seizing  him, 
and  drawing  him  out  into  the  darkness,  while  others  of  his 
companions  at  the  same  time  seized  and  bore  away  a  young 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hewlett  The  party  started  on 
its  return — rapidly — leaving  many  hearts  that  "  beat  happily  " 
but  a  moment  before,  astounded.  A  small  guard  of  British 
soldiers  happened  at  the  time  to  be  posted  at  a  little  distance 
fipom  their  road.  The  captive  Judge  hemmed,  sonorously,  as 
they  were  passing  it — ^that  he  might  attract  its  attention,  and 
be  rescued. 

"  Do  that  again,  and  you  shall  die  I " — was  the  quick  ex- 
clamation with  which  Captain  Hawley  sternly  forbade  him 
to  repeat  the  sound. 


*  *'  The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  the  guard-house.  The  General  asked  the 
Adjutant  whether  this  was  the  manner  thej  treated  prisoners  of  his  rank.  The 
Adyntaaft  replied,  *  We  do  not  consider  you  in  the  aame  light  aa  we  should  a 
Continental  General.'  *  How,'  said  General  Silliman,  *  wiU  yon  view  me  when  an 
OTchange  shaU  be  proposed  ? '  *  I  understand  you,'  sud  the  Adjutant,  and  with- 
drew. These  questions  probably  preserved  General  Silliman  fh>m  the  indignity 
of  being  ocmilned  in  a  guard-houae."— 2V.  DwioJU, 

42 
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This  menace  was  eflEective.  The  party  pushed  on,  thirtjr 
miles  that  same  evening.  The  following  day,  they  lodged  ixE. 
a  forest — for  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and  the  British  Light- 
horse  were  on  their  track.  Six  of  their  number,  in  fiwst,  be- 
came victims  to  the  pursuit  On  the  third  night,  however, 
spite  of  all  perils,  they  reached  Fairfield  in  safety — with  their 
prisoners.     General  SilUman  and  his  son  were  avenged  I 

And  doubly  avenged — ^for  the  wife  of  the  captive  Gener- 
al— with  a  noble  magnanimity — ^retaliated  the  sufferings  of 
herself,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  under  the  sweet  law  of 
hospitality — soon  as  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Judge  Jonee, 
invited  him  to  breakfast  at  her  own  house — made  her  house, 
though  guarded,  his  home— and  soothed  his  imprisonment 
by  every  courtesy  in  her  power,  until  the  prisoner,  ^' distant^ 
reserved,  sullen,"*  as  the  accounts  of  the  day  state  him  to 
have  been,  was,  with  his  companion  Hewlett,  removed  at  last 
for  safe  keeping  to  Middletown. 

Here  now  was  an  opportunity,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  General  Silliman.  Himself  and  Judge  Jones — hoiOi 
gentlemen  of  high  distinction — equivalents,  to  all  appearance, 
in  consequence  and  influence — would  make  a  fair  exchange. 
Trumbull  gladly  seized  the  chance,  and  issuing  a  suitable 
commission  and  instructions,  not  only  for  the  exchange  of 
Silliman  and  his  son,  but  at  the  same  time  for  several  other 
prisoners — he  communicated  his  proceedings  to  Greneral 
Washington. 

The  British  Authorities  in  the  case,  hesitated — down  till 
the  month  of  May.  Throw  in  Washburn,  they  then  said — 
a  tory  refugee,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a  prisoner 
with  the  Americans — throw  him  in  along  with  Hewlett  and 
the  Judge,  and  we  will  send  you  the  rebel  General  and  his 
son.  The  proposition  was  accepted.  Washburn,  a  man  no- 
torious for  his  worthlessness,  was  included  in  the  exchange 
as  a  kind  of  make-weight,  and  Silliman,  with  his  son,  was 
sent  home.  On  his  passage  in  a  vessel  up  the  Sound,  he 
was  met  by  another  veasel  with  Judge  Jones  and  his  com- 
panions on  board,  going  down  the  Sound.    The  two  vesseh 

*  He  had  been  made  a  prisoner  before— in  1776 — and  waa  then  confined  in  tke 
Jail  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
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paiued.  The  General  and  the  Judge — who  seem  to  have 
been  well  acquainted,  and  aside  from  their  political  affinities 
on  good  terms — dined  together — and  then  proceeded  to  their 
respective  destinations — the  latter  to  New  York — and  the 
former  to  Fairfield — ^where  he  was  "welcomed  with  demon- 
strations of  joy  by  all  the  surrounding  country " — and  by 
no  heart  more  cordially  than  by  that  of  him,  who,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  as  well  as  with  all  the  author- 
ity of  his  official  position,  had,  chiefly,  been  instrumental*  in 
the  restoration  of  the  General  to  liberty. 

Thus,  as  now  described,  against  surprises  and  captures  like 
that  of  Silliman,  and  for  the  protection  generally  of  the  Con- 
necticut Main,  was  Trumbull  still  active— and  chiefly  this 
year  through  the  whaleboat  system  of  defence.  For  the 
larger  armed  vessels  of  the  State,  though  at  intervals  they 
emiaed  under  the  Governor's  directions,  from  some  causes  or 
other — chiefly,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
overpowering  British  squadrons  either  at  the  head  of  the 
Sound,  or  around  Block  Island — did  not  cruise  as  much,  or 
so  successfully,  as  in  some  former  years.  Prizes  were  com- 
paratively rare,  A  sloop  from  St.  Kitts,  laden  with  rum, 
which  in  March  Captain  Smedley,  of  the  Recovery,  took  and 
sent  into  New  London — a  large  brig,  which  in  March  again. 
Captain  Whittiesey,  of  the  Retaliation,  captured  and  sent  into 
Newport — a  letter-of-marque  sloop,  of  ten  guns  and  twenty- 
one  men,  with  among  other  articles  one  hundred  puncheons 
of  rum,  and  the  Cornelia,  a  brig  from  Dublin  laden  with  a 
very  valuable  cargo,  which,  in  April  and  June,  were  brought 
into  New  London — these  were  the  chief  captures  of  the 
season. 

On  the  other  hand,  naval  losses  were  few  and  inconsider- 
able— the  privateer  sloop  Revenue,  which  was  driven  on 
shore  by  the  enemy  near  Hog  Island,  and  bilged — and  the 
brig  Dispensier  fix>m  New  London,  which  was  taken  by  a 
British  frigate,  and  carried  into  New  York — ^being  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  And  these  were  far  more  than  compensated  to 
the  Governor  and  State  by  the  account,  in  June,  that  the  frig- 
ate Trumbull — whose  construction,  for  Congress,  at  Chatham 
<m  the  Connecticut  River,  his  Excellency  had  himself  super- 
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intended — ^noblj  distinguished  herself  in  an  action  "which  ia 
judged,  all  things  considered,  to  have  been  the  best  contest- 
ed, the  most  equally  matched,  equally  well-fought|  and 
equally  destructive  battle  during  the  war."* 

But  little  more  now  remains  to  be  said  of  Trumbull  in  his 
military  connections  for  seventeen  hundred  eighty.  The 
campaign,  towards  its  close,  at  the  North,  was  wasted  away 
in  almost  entire  inaction  .f  Save  an  apprehension,  early  in 
October,  that  Newport  would  be  freshly  attacked — upon 
which  occasion  General  Greene,  then  in  command  at  Rhode 
Island,  was  empowered  by  Washington,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, to  call  on  Trumbull  for  the  two  regiments  of  Connec- 
ticut that  were  stationed  on  the  Sound — nothing  occurred  to 
create  general  alarm,  or  to  concentrate  troops  upon  any  mili- 

*  "  When  about  a  hnndrcd  yards  distant,"  says  Cooper  in  hit  Nftval  HlMoiy, 
describing  the  contest — ^^tho  £ngli8h  ship  fired  a  broadside,  and  the  acdon 
began  in  good  earnest.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  vesaels  lay  nearly  ab«m 
of  each  other,  giving  and  receiving  broadsides  without  intenniai^on.  At  no 
time  were  they  a  hundred  yards  asunder,  and  more  than  onoe  the  yards  neailj 
interlocked.  Twice  was  the  Trumbull  set  on  fire  by  the  wads  of  her  enemy,  and 
once  the  enemy  suffered  in  the  same  way.  At  last  the  Are  of  the  Engliahmaa 
slackened  sensibly,  until  it  nearly  ceased.  Capt.  Nicholson  now  felt  i>atiiifl<id 
that  he  should  make  a  prize  of  his  antagonist.,  and  was  encooraging  hia  peopla 
with  that  hope,  when  a  report  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  mainmast  was  totter- 
ing, and  that  if  it  went  while  near  the  enemy,  his  ship  would  probably  be  the 
sacrifice.  Anxious  to  Hccuro  the  spar,  sail  was  made,  and  the  TnimbnU  shot 
ahead  again,  her  superiority  of  soiling  being  ver}'  decided.  She  was  soon  dear 
of  her  adversary,  who  made  no  effort  to  molest  her.  The  vesaels,  however, 
were  scarcely  muHket-Hbot  apurt,  when  the  main  and  mizzen  topmasts  of  the 
Tnimbnll  went  over  the  side,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  secure  them,  spar 
afler  spar  come  down,  until  nothing  was  Icfl  but  the  foremost.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  enemy,  who  had  manifeHted  no  desire  to  profit  by  her  advantage, 
went  off  on  her  proper  course.  Before  8he  was  out  of  sight,  her  nuun  topmast 
wa8  al8o  seen  to  full.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  ship  engaged  by  the 
TnmibuU  was  a  letter-of-marquo  called  the  Watt,  Capt.  Coulthard,  a  vessel  of 
size,  that  had  been  expressly  fitted  to  fight  her  way.  •  •  In  the  way  of  a 
regular  cannonade  this  combat  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  seversst 
that  was  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution." 

The  Tyumbullwas  distinguished  in  other  respects  this  year.  With  the  Deene, 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  she  was  selected  by  Congress  to 
be  put  under  the  control  of  Washington,  and  employed  for  cooperation  with  the 
French  fieet  in  any  naval  enterprises  on  the  coast  of  North  Amerioa — and  again 
was  selected  by  the  national  Board  of  Admiralty  for  a  specisl  omise  of  six 
months,  **  without  loss  of  time,  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  annoyanoe  of  the 
enemy." 

t "  We  are  now,"  wrote  Washington,  October  fifth,  *^  drawing  an  tnaeMM 
paign  to  a  close." 
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tary  enterprises.  In  October,  the  Army  began  to  think  of 
winter  quarters — and  early  in  December,  the  arrangements 
for  their  accommodation  were  completed — the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  lines  being  cantoned  at  Morristown  and 
Pompton — the  New  York  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba- 
ny— and  the  New  England  lines  at  West  Point  and  its  de- 
pendencies— save  Sheldon's  regiment  of  Ilorse,  which — for 
a  short  time  quartered  at  Colchester,  Connecticut — was,  upon 
a  representation  from  Governor  Trumbull,  removed  subse- 
quently to  Northampton. 

The  occasion  of  the  Governor's  interposition  in  this  case 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  force  of  French  cavalry  was 
to  be  quartered,  it  was  expected,  in  Colchester,  and  it  was 
feared  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  for 
both  troops.  Washington  was  somewhat  disc9ntentcd  at  the 
plan  of  sending  Sheldon's  regiment  into  Massachusetts,  and 
80  expressed  himself  at  the  time — in  a  letter  to  Trumbull — 
because  he  deemed  such  State  interposition  with  his  own  ar- 
rangements as  improper.  "  It  was  striking,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
meet  essential  privilege  of  the  Commander-in-chief  that  could 
be  exercised."  This  was  making  rather  prodigal  claim. 
However,  he  submitted  to  the  new  arrangement,  as  he  seemed 
bound  to  do,  having  already  previously  written  to  Rocham- 
beau,  and  "  very  much  "  approved  this  officer's  intent  of  quar- 
tering a  portion  of  his  troops,  the  second  division,  in  Con- 
necticut 

To  carry  out  this  intent,  Rochambeau  had  himself  care- 
fully conferred  with  Trumbull.  He  applied  to  the  latter  for 
the  cantonment  of  two  regiments  of  his  troops  at  New  Lon- 
don, three  at  Norwich,  and  one  at  Windham — and  October 
nineteenth,  wrote  him  in  regard  to  the  cantonment  of  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun's  celebrated  Legion  of  Horse — a  corps  six 
hundred  strong,  and  "  as  fine  a  one,"  said  General  Heath,  "as 
I  have  ever  seen."  Rhode  Island,  he  informed  Trumbull,  had 
"  kindly  prepared  good  lodgings  "  for  Lauzun  and  his  corps 
at  Providence,  but  the  "cupidity"  of  some  people  there,  he 
said,  had  "raised  forage  to  an  extravagant  price  in  hard 
money" — ^and    therefore,   having    consulted  with    Colonel 

Wadsworth  on  the  subject,  he  had  determined  to  apply  to 

i2» 
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ConnecticTit  for  their  winter  quarters.  "  Grood  policy,"  he 
added,  "  would  render  it  necessary  that  the  corps  should  be 
in  the  same  place,  under  the  inspection  of  its  chief,"  upon 
whose  "  honesty  every  way,"  he  assured  Trumbull  he  might 
depend.  "  I  am  acquainted,"  he  concluded,  "  with  all  the 
zeal  that  your  Excellency  has  for  our  common  cause,  and 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  receive  that  part  of  the 
French  corps." 

This  "part,"  to  which  Rochambeau  refers,  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
Hussars,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  horses.  And  thesCi 
under  arrangements  speedily  ordered  by  Trumbull,  were 
carefully  cantoned  in  Lebanon,  a  little  west  of  the  Church, 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  Colchester.  The  spot  is  known  as 
"  the  barracks  "  to  this  day — and  formed  a  portion  of  a  &rm 
which  belonged  to  Governor  Trumbull  himself,  and  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son  David  Trum- 
bull. Other  portions  of  the  French  corps  of  Hussars  were 
quartered  at  Colchester,  and  at  Windham — at  the  latter  place, 
however,  only  temporarily* — ^by  far  the  largest  division  of 
the  whole  being  ultimately  all  gathered  at  Lebanon,  and  oc- 
cupying, many  of  them,  portions  of  the  broad  and  beautiful 
village  street — there  "by  their  watchful  fires" — traces  of 
whose  seat,  in  portions  of  brick  ovens,  still  exist — to  remain 
for  about  seven  months — their  festivities  and  gay  parades,  at 
times,  making  the  neighborhood  sparkle  with  life  and  activi- 
ty, and  their  morning  drum-beat  making  the  air  each  day 
vocal  with  the  uprousing  reveille. 

Trumbull's  son  David,  and  Colonel  Wadsworth,  were  spe- 
cially appointed  to  prepare  quarters  for  them,  by  taking  va- 

•  Nov.  15.  "  Windham  is  fifteen  miles  fVora  Volnntown.  I  there  found  Laa- 
Kun^s  IIu88ar8,  who  were  Btationed  in  it  for  a  week,  until  their  quoiterB  were 
prepared  at  Lebanon.  I  dined  with  the  Duke  de  Lauziin,"  &c — JhittU  ^f 
Ch<uUllux, 

**  De  Lauzun's  legion  was  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  divide  from  it* 
cavalry,  which  was  sent,  with  the  artillery,  horses,  and  provisions,  to  the  StaU 
of  Connecticut,  to  occupy  the  barracks  which  had  been  built  at  the  Banora  for  iU 
militia.  The  Duke  of  Lauzum-Biron,  who  was  in  command  of  this  canton- 
ment,  rendered  himr^elf  very  agreeable  to  the  Americans  by  his  prepossetd^g 
manners,  and  succeeded  in  every  transaetion  wliieh  he  had  to  conclude  eitlMT 
with  the  veteran  Governor  Trumbull,  or  with  the  other  momben  of  the  Legialar 
tore  of  the  State." — BochamhtauU  Jouruol. 
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cant  houses,  bj  repairing  some  decayed  buildings,  and  by 
building  a  series  of  barracks  ''near  as  possible  to  each 
other."  The  Duke  de  Lauzun — himself  a  highly  accom- 
plished nobleman,  of  great  wealth,  celebrated  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  his  wit,  his  liberality,  and  his  brav- 
ery— had  his  own  special  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's son  David.  There  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained during  his  entire  stay  in  the  town — and  there,  in  re- 
turn for  civilities  often  extended  to  himself  and  his  officers 
by  Governor  Trumbull  and  other  citizens  of  Lebanon,  he 
often  gave  gay  and  brilliant  parties — ^the  banquet  and  the 
ball — at  which  the  wine  cup  was  not  infrequently  freely 
pledged,  and  talk 

"  Rolled  fiuit  from  theme  to  theme— from  horses,  hounds, 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost" 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  but  a  few  weeks  only  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Hussar  Corps— at  a  dinner  given  by  Lauzun 
in  honor  of  two  distinguished  visitors  from  the  French 
Army — ^the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  and  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu, the  latter  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  Laws " — Trumbull  was  present.  And  the  Mar- 
quis— ^himself  a  highly  able  Major-General  in  the  French 
service,  of  accomplished  education,  of  a  gay  spirit,  and  of 
polite  and  agreeable  manners* — ^has  given  us,  in  the  Journal 
of  his  Travels  in  North  America,  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Governor  at  this  time,  and  of  a  striking 
incident  that  marked  his  connection  with  the  entertainment. 

'*  Od  returning  from  the  chase,*'  he  proceeds — ^he  had  been  out  hunt- 

*  He  was  a  relative  and  friend  of  La  Fayette,  and  quite  a  favorite  with  General 
Washington,  who  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  gentleman  of  merit,  knowledge,  and 
agreeable  manners,  and  of  literary  as  weU  as  militaiy  abilities."  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  introducing  him  to  Washington,  says — *^  I  have  long  known  and  esteem 
him  highly  in  his  several  characters  as  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters. His  exceUent  book  on  ^^I\tbUe  Eappinem^^  shows  him  a  friend  to  man- 
kind, and  as  such,  entitles  him  wherever  he  goes  to  their  respect  and  good  offices. 
He  is  particularly  a  friend  to  our  cause.  He  translated  into  French  Col.  Hum- 
phrey's poem  entitled  "  The  Campaign.^^  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
▲oademy.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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Connecticut  for  their  winter  quarters.  "Grood  policy,"  he 
added,  "  would  render  it  necessary  that  the  corps  should  he 
in  the  same  place,  under  the  inspection  of  its  chief,"  upon 
whose  "  honesty  every  way,"  he  assured  Trumbull  he  might 
depend.  "  I  am  acquainted,"  he  concluded,  "  with  all  the 
zeal  that  your  Excellency  has  for  our  common  cause,  and 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  receive  that  part  of  the 
French  corps." 

This  "part,"  to  which  Rochambeau  refers,  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
Hussars,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  horses.  And  these, 
under  arrangements  speedily  ordered  by  Trumbull,  were 
carefully  cantoned  in  Lebanon,  a  little  west  of  the  Church, 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  Colchester.  The  spot  is  known  as 
"  the  barracks  "  to  this  day — and  formed  a  portion  of  a  fi^m 
which  belonged  to  Governor  Trumbull  himself,  and  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son  David  Trum- 
bull. Other  portions  of  the  French  corps  of  Hussars  were 
quartered  at  Colchester,  and  at  Windham — at  the  latter  place, 
however,  only  temporarily* — by  far  the  largest  division  of 
the  whole  being  ultimately  all  gathered  at  Lebanon,  and  oc- 
cupying, many  of  them,  portions  of  the  broad  and  beautiful 
village  street — there  "by  their  watchful  fires" — traces  of 
whose  seat,  in  portions  of  brick  ovens,  still  exist — to  remain 
for  about  seven  months — their  festivities  and  gay  parades,  at 
times,  making  the  neighborhood  sparkle  with  life  and  activi- 
ty, and  their  morning  drum-beat  making  the  air  each  day 
vocal  with  the  uprousing  reveille. 

Trumbull's  son  David,  and  Colonel  Wadsworth,  were  spe- 
cially appointed  to  prepare  quarters  for  them,  by  taking  va- 

♦  Nov.  15.  "  Win«.Uiain  is  fifteen  milcB  fVora  Voluntown.  I  thore  found  Lau- 
zun'a  Hussars,  who  were  sUitioned  in  it  for  a  week,  until  their  quartcrB  were 
prepared  at  Lebanon.  I  dined  witli  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,"  Ac — 7Var«Zf  qf 
CKattellttx, 

"  De  Lauzun's  legion  was  obliged,  for  wont  of  provisions,  to  divide  Arom  Ite 
cavalry,  which  was  sent,  witli  the  artillery,  horses,  and  provisions,  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  to  occupy  the  barruoks  which  had  been  built  at  the  Banora  for  its 
militia.  The  Duke  of  Lauzum-Biron,  who  was  in  command  of  this  canton- 
ment, rendered  himself  vor}'  agreeable  to  the  Amerioanii  by  his  prcposseadng 
manners,  and  succeeded  in  every  transaction  which  he  had  to  conclude  eitlwr 
with  the  veteran  Governor  Trumbull,  or  with  the  other  members  of  the  Legidip 
tore  of  the  State." — JKochambeau's  Jounatl. 
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cani  houses,  by  repairing  some  decayed  buildings,  and  by 
building  a  series  of  barracks  "near  as  possible  to  each 
other."  The  Duke  de  Lauzun — himself  a  highly  accom- 
plished nobleman,  of  great  wealth,  celebrated  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  his  wit,  his  liberality,  and  his  brav- 
ery— had  his  own  special  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's son  David.  There  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained during  his  entire  stay  in  the  town — and  there,  in  re- 
turn for  civilities  often  extended  to  himself  and  his  officers 
by  Governor  Trumbull  and  other  citizens  of  Lebanon,  he 
often  gave  gay  and  brilliant  parties — ^the  banquet  and  the 
ball — at  which  the  wine  cup  was  not  infrequently  freely 
pledged,  and  talk 

"  Boiled  &8t  from  theme  to  theme^from  horses,  hounds, 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost'* 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  but  a  few  weeks  only  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Hussar  Corps — at  a  dinner  given  by  Lauzun 
in  honor  of  two  distinguished  visitors  from  the  French 
Army — ^the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  and  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu, the  latter  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  Laws " — ^Trumbull  was  present.  And  the  Mar- 
quis— ^himself  a  highly  able  Major-General  in  the  French 
service,  of  accomplished  education,  of  a  gay  spirit,  and  of 
polite  and  agreeable  manners* — ^has  given  us,  in  the  Journal 
of  his  Travels  in  North  America,  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Governor  at  this  time,  and  of  a  striking 
incident  that  marked  his  connection  with  the  entertainment. 

*'  On  returning  from  the  chase,"  he  proceeds — ^he  had  been  out  hunt- 

*  He  was  a  relative  and  friend  of  La  Fayette,  and  quite  a  favorite  with  General 
Washington,  who  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  gentleman  of  merit,  knowledge,  and 
agreeable  manners,  and  of  literary  as  weU  as  military  abilities."  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  introducing  him  to  Washington,  says — "  I  have  long  known  and  esteem 
him  highly  in  his  several  characters  as  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters. His  excellent  book  on  "  IktbUe  Bappinsst "  shows  him  a  friend  to  man- 
kind, and  as  such,  entitles  him  wherever  he  goes  to  their  respect  and  good  offices. 
He  is  particularly  a  friend  to  oar  cause.  He  translated  into  French  Col.  Hum- 
phrey's poem  entitled  "  The  Campaign,"  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Aoademy.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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Midam  Tmmbiill— her  dnaa  a  rid)  ono  of  iho  dtj,  anii  hir  mien  impiwipifc  uid 
nalile.  On  the  left,  and  idjoceitt,  ii  •  jonng  wonuui  holding  ill  her  Iiandn  a 
bundle  of  lopiitiea,  wluah  aha  b  abvDt  to  pniaonL  A  baakat,  haapad  ftiU,  lajuat 
barore  her,  on  Ihe  floor,  oear  tliE  altar.  To  tile  riglil  U  a  foung  Ud,  hearing  a 
psr  of  boots.  Bahind  him  !a  a  little  girl,  irith  a  smaQ  shawl  on  hor  anu,  which 
■bo  Intdoda  to  ^ve— and  noar  btr  is  a  little  lad,  with  ■  obewe  in  bia  hand,  vbicb, 
hia  mnthcitelli  him,  Atnay  give  "to  tho  poor  loldicn."  Joat  bvhind  Ooruniiit 
Tnunbnll  la  a  Joang  ladj,  with  bet  head  leaning,  in  tht  aot  of  taking  a  ring  (him 
bcr  (ST  (br  cwnlribnCioD.  Othcn  of  the  oongregation,  in  tho  gaUory  uul  elm- 
where,  an  bnay  producing  iJie  v&rioai  donatioDa  which  the;  deaiga  to  make,  or 
are  gulug  with  a  pleaeed  aod  Bniians  tntcreat  on  the  lotine— which  ia  also  over^ 
loohHl,  from  hia  polpil,  with  gruat  satisfaction,  by  the  olergynuui  of  the  parixh. 
Thsii  an  all  ready  Co  oontriliDle,  each  aouething,  -^r  tht  ts\/i  of  At  Gottnutr 
sball  have  phioed  hor  ^ft  on  the  altar,  and  retired.  The  donatioDa  an  mociied 
by  a  Conuoittea,  of  which  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  i>  eopposed  lo  be  ono,  and  Iho 
ChairnDUKif  tbu  Town  Comioltlfle  of  Inapactionand  Correapondenoeia  Iho-Jthor. 
The  whole  fonna  a  acene,  wtuob  carries  the  bebolder  viiidly  back,  in  thonght  uid 
(idling,  in  Cear,  hope,  and  joy,  to  (bo  great  event*  and  iCnigglaaof  our  American 
~    1afcr  Indapandeooe. 
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And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  pris* 
oners  made  from  this  island,  and  those  taken  npon  the 
Sound,  as  well  as  those  taken  elsewhere,  also  gave  him  at 
times,  this  year,  much  duty  to  perform — ^both  as  regaids 
their  security,  and  their  exchange.  Prominent  among 
the  exchanges  which  it  devolved  upon  him  to  negotiate, 
was  that  of  his  endeared  firiend,  the  patriotic  General  Silli* 
man — who  was  Superintendent  at  this  period  of  the  coast 
of  Fairfield,  and  whose  case,  as  it  illustrates  strikingly  the 
exposures  and  perils  of  the  day,  deserves  brief  mention 
here. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night  in  1779,  and  General  Silliman  and 
his  family  were  soundly  sleeping  at  his  house  in  Fairfield, 
when  a  violent  assault,  from  without,  upon  the  door,  suddenly 
awakened  them  all.  The  General  leaped  fix>m  his  bed — 
seized  a  musket — sprang  to  a  window — ^and  there  saw  eight 
armed  men  striving  to  force  an  entrance.  Quick  as  thought 
he  attempted  to  fire  his  musket — ^but  it  only  flashed.  And 
the  assailants,  dashing  through  the  window,  seized  their  vie- 
tim — ^pronounced  him  their  prisoner — plundered  him  of  his 
purse,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  few  other  articles — 
and  just  giving  him  and  his  son*  time  to  dress  themaelYeBi 
hurried  them  down  to  the  water-side,  which  they  reached 
at  two  o'clock,  and  thence  instantly  embarked  for  Long 
Island. 

"  Have  you  got  him  ?  " — ^was  the  excited  inquiry  of  Colo- 
nel Simcoe  to  the  party  as  they  approached  the  shore  of 
Lloyd's  Neck — where  Simcoe  commanded,  and  where  he 
stood  waiting  for  the  expected  prisoner. 

"Yes" — was  the  reply. 

"  Have  you  lost  any  men  ?  " — ^inquired  Simcoe  again. 

"  No  " — said  the  captors. 

"  That 's  well " — commented  at  once  the  licentious  British 
Colonel,  in  the  true  tory  style  of  detraction — "Your  Silli- 
mans  are  not  worth  a  man,  nor  your  Washingtons  I " 

Father  and  son  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  guard-hona^— 
an  indignity,  however,  from  which  the  General's  remon- 

•  Gold  SeUeok  SiUimAn. 
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Btiance  saved  him  at  last* — and  soon,  under  an  escort  of 
dragoons,  they  were  both  sent  to  New  York — and  thence  to 
Flatbush — where,  carefully  guarded,  they  worried  out  many 
months  of  imprisonment.  Such  was  the  consummation 
mation  of  a  plot  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself  had  devised. 

It  was  night  again — about  nine  o'clock,  November  the 
sixth — when  brave  Captain  Hawley,  from  Fairfield,  with  a 
party  of  about  twenty-five  gallant  volunteers — having  crossed 
the  Sound,  hidden  his  whaleboat  in  the  bushes,  and  made  his 
way,  stealthily,  through  the  woods,  fifty-two  miles — stood  at 
Fort  Neck,  Long  Island,  in  a  pleasant  solitude,  before  the 
door  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Jones — one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  There  was  a  ball  in  the 
house  that  evening.  "  Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell," 
and  the  lamps  shone  brilliantly  "  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 
men  "  assembled  for  the  dance.  The  approach  of  the  adven- 
tarers,  therefore,  had  been  unheard.  Captain  Hawley  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  knock  was  unanswered.  He  forced  the 
door  open.  There  stood  Judge  Jones,  immediately  confront- 
ing him  in  the  entiy. 

"You  are  my  prisoner!" — said  the  Captain,  seizing  him, 
and  drawing  him  out  into  the  darkness,  while  othera  of  his 
companions  at  the  same  time  seized  and  bore  away  a  young 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hewlett  The  party  started  on 
its  return — rapidly — ^leaving  many  hearts  that  "  beat  happily  " 
but  a  moment  before,  astounded.  A  small  guard  of  British 
soldiers  happened  at  the  time  to  be  posted  at  a  little  distance 
firom  their  road.  The  captive  Judge  hemmed,  sonorously,  as 
they  were  passing  it — ^that  he  might  attract  its  attention,  and 
be  rescued. 

"  Do  that  again,  and  you  shall  die  I " — was  the  quick  ex- 
clamation with  which  Captain  Hawley  sternly  forbade  him 
to  repeat  the  sound. 

*  "  The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  the  guard-house.  The  General  asked  the 
Adjutant  whether  this  was  the  manner  they  treated  prisoners  of  his  rank.  The 
A^fntmt  repliedf  *  We  do  not  consider  you  in  the  same  light  as  we  should  a 
Continental  Oenend.'  *  How,'  said  Qenend  Silliman,  *  wiU  you  view  me  when  an 
tiohttge  shaU  be  proposed  ? '  *  I  understand  you,'  sidd  the  Adjutant,  and  with- 
dmr.  These  questions  probably  preserved  General  Sillinum  from  the  indignity 
of  being  confined  in  a  guard-house."— iV*.  DtoiglU, 
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the  outset  of  the  year,  was — ^as  the  Beader  will  readily  antici- 
pate— ^a  starving  army.  Its  "  aggravated  calamities  and  dis- 
tresses," wrote  Washington,  January  fifth,  to  him — as  at  this 
time  also  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  New  England 
States — "  that  have  resulted  fVom  the  total  want  of  pay  fiv 
nearly  twelve  months,  the  want  of  clothing  at  a  very  severe 
season,  and  not  unfrequently  the  want  of  provisions,  are  be- 
yond description."  And  the  Commander-in-chief  sent  Briga- 
dier-General Knox  to  the  Governor,  personally  to  explain 
the  condition  of  the  army,  and  enforce  his  application  for  reli^ 

"  I  have  already,"  he  wrote  again.  May  tenth,  to  Trum- 
bull— as  also  again  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  New  Eng- 
land— '^  made  representations  to  the  States,  of  the  want  cf 
provisions,  the  distress  of  the  army,  and  the  innumerable 
embarrassments  we  have  suffered  in  consequence ;  not  merely 
once  or  twice,  but  have  reiterated  them  over  and  over  again. 
I  have  struggled  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  keep  the 
army  together,  but  all  will  be  in  vain  without  the  effective  as- 
sistance of  the  States.  I  have  now  only  to  repeat  the  alterna- 
tive which  has  been  so  often  urged,  tiiat  supplies,  partica- 
larly  of  beef  cattle,  must  be  speedily  and  regularly  provided, 
or  our  posts  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  the  army  kept  in  the 
field  much  longer."  And  this  time  the  Commander-in-chief 
sent  on  General  Heath  to  explain  and  enforce  his  dispatch. 

Here  is  the  old  picture  of  suffering  in  the  army  repro- 
duced— in  colors  almost  as  dark  as  ever — and  reproduced 
too,  as  it  happened,  just  upon  the  heel  of  the  alarming  revolt 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  and  at  a  time  when  in  the  coun- 
try generally  there  was  an  extraordinary  dearth  of  money, 
and  great  and  almost  universal  discontent  among  the  people 
at  the  new  system  of  public  contributions — ^impressments, 
alas,  having  been  but  too  firequently  rendered  necessary. 
How  now  in  this  new,  yet  too  painfully  familiar  exigency, 
did  Trumbull  conduct?  A  letter,  February  seventh,  from 
General  Knox  to  General  Washington,  describing  his  inter- 
view with  the  Governor  at  Hartford,*  upon  the  mission  to 
which  we  have  referred,  will  explain  it  in  part 

*  1781.    **  Jan.  81st.    Set  from  home— Q«n.  Knox  overtook  me  at  WliIlM  [Bol* 
ton]— came  together  into  Hartford. 
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^The  Legislatares  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,*^  proceeds  Knox, 
after  stating  that  he  had  nsited  all  the  New  England  States  with  his  dis- 
patches— "  onfortonatelj,  were  not  sitting.  The  GoTemor  of  the  former 
fitete,  bj  haying  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  in  the  recess,  respecting 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  delegated  to  him,  jointly  with  a  certain  Coun- 
cil, supposed  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  call  the  Legislature  on  the 
matter  of  my  mismon,  and  that  his  Council  would  be  competent  to  do 
ererything  necessary  on  the  occasion ;  for  which  purpose  he  proposed  to 
can  them  together  the  next  day  after  I  had  the  honor  of  conversing  with 
him,  whidi  was  on  the  11th  ultimo.  Governor  Trumbull  Ailly  coincided 
fai  sentiment  with  me,  in  respect  to  the  gratuity  of  three  half  Johannes, 
in  preference  to  any  pay  in  paper  money,  as  a  matter  that  would  be  more 
efficacious  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  troops,  and  render  them  happy ; 
and  also  as  a  measure  which  the  New  England  States  could  execute  with 
as  much  ease,  under  present  circumstances,  as  the  three  months*  real  pay 
in  paper.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  to  attempt  to  obtain  both  the 
gmluity  and  the  three  months*  pay,  would  be  to  attempt  more  than  could 
be  performed  consistently  with  their  present  exertions  in  order  to  put 
their  finances  on  a  tolerable  footing.  The  Oavemar  pledged  himeelf  to 
exert  his  utmost  interest  to  have  the  gratuity  and  deficiency  of  clothing 
given  to  the  troops  immediately ;  and  requested  me  to  impress  on  the 
Goremors  and  official  gentlemen  in  the  other  States,  the  necessity  and 
pn^xriety  of  New  England  adopting  similar  measures.  I  believe  the 
Gofemor  religunuly  performed  his  party  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  I 
^Sd  not  tsSL  in  mine.  *  *  The  Council  of  Connecticut  determined 
npon  nothing  final,  but  appeared  to  intend  to  follow  the  example  of  Massa- 
diosetts.  They  were  to  meet  at  Hartford  the  5th  instant,  on  this  busi- 
nessL  The  Governor  informed  me  he  had  but  little  doubt  that  they 
would  adopt  dmilar  measures  to  Massachusetts.  But,  if  they  should  de- 
cline^ he  would  immediately  call  the  Legislature,  when  he  presumed  the 
matter  would  be  made  certain. 

^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your  Excellency,  that  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, as  wen  unofficial  as  official,  from  the  private  farmer  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  the  four  States  through  which  I  passed,  appear  perfectly 
wdl-principled  in  the  contest,  and  fully  determined  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice of  property  and  personal  ease  to  insure  the  happy  termination  of  the 
war.  The  universal  sentiment  was,  that  the  army  ought  to  be  supported, 
and  should  be  supported,  at  every  reasonable  expense." 

Thus  fiur  E[nox.  Trumbull — ^redeeming  the  pledge  of  ef- 
fort which  KnojL  represents  him  as  having  made — convened 

**Feb.  Itt  Entered  on  basinesB  with  the  Treasurer  and  Pay  Table.  Gen. 
Xnoz  left"— 7HifiiM»^#  Duwy. 

This  JKopy— exceedingly  saocinct— extends  over  a  few  months  only.  We  shall 
have  oeeailofi  to  reeor  to  it  again— for  some  important  facts.  It  is  in  the  possee- 
iioQ  of  the  Conneotiout  Historical  Society. 
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This  menace  was  effective.  The  party  pushed  on,  thirtj 
miles  that  same  evening.  The  following  day,  they  lodged  in 
a  forest — for  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and  the  British  light* 
horse  were  on  their  track.  Six  of  their  number,  in  fiwt,  be- 
came victims  to  the  pursuit  On  the  third  night,  however, 
spite  of  all  perils,  they  reached  Fairfield  in  safety — with  their 
prisoners.     General  Silliman  and  his  son  were  avenged  I 

And  doubly  avenged — for  the  wife  of  the  captive  Gene^ 
al — with  a  noble  magnanimity — ^retaliated  the  sufferings  of 
herself,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  under  the  sweet  law  of 
hospitality — soon  as  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Judge  Jones, 
invited  him  to  breakfast  at  her  own  house — made  her  house, 
though  guarded,  his  home— and  soothed  his  imprisonment 
by  every  courtesy  in  her  power,  until  the  prisoner,  "distant, 
reserved,  sullen,"*  as  the  accounts  of  the  day  state  him  to 
have  been,  was,  with  his  companion  Hewlett,  removed  at  last 
for  safe  keeping  to  Middletown. 

Here  now  was  an  opportunity,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  General  Silliman.  Himself  and  Judge  Jones — both 
gentlemen  of  high  distinction — equivalents,  to  all  appearance, 
in  consequence  and  influence — would  make  a  fair  exchange. 
Trumbull  gladly  seized  the  chance,  and  issuing  a  suitable 
commission  and  instructions,  not  only  for  the  exchange  of 
Silliman  and  his  son,  but  at  the  same  time  for  several  other 
prisoners — he  communicated  his  proceedings  to  General 
Washington. 

The  British  Authorities  in  the  case,  hesitated — down  till 
the  month  of  May.  Throw  in  Washburn,  they  then  said — 
a  tory  refugee,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a  prisoner 
with  the  Americans — throw  him  in  along  with  Hewlett  and 
the  Judge,  and  we  will  send  you  the  rebel  General  and  his 
son.  The  proposition  was  accepted.  Washburn,  a  man  no- 
torious for  his  worthlessness,  was  included  in  the  exchange 
as  a  kind  of  make-weight,  and  Silliman,  with  his  son,  was 
sent  home.  On  his  passage  in  a  vessel  up  the  Sound,  he 
was  met  by  another  vessel  with  Judge  Jones  and  his  com- 
panions on  board,  going  down  the  Sound.    The  two  veasds 

*  He  had  been  made  a  prisoner  before— in  1776— «Qd  WM  tlwn  oonfiiMd  in  llM 
Jail  at  Norwich,  Conneodout. 
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paused.  The  Gteneral  and  the  Judge — who  aeem  to  have 
been  well  aoquainted,  and  aside  from  their  political  affinities 
cm  good  tenns — dined  together — and  then  proceeded  to  their 
lespectiye  destinations — the  latter  to  New  York — and  the 
former  to  Fairfield — where  he  was  "welcomed  with  demon- 
strations of  joy  by  all  the  surrounding  country " — and  by 
no  heart  more  cordially  than  by  that  of  him,  who,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  as  well  as  with  all  the  author- 
ity of  his  official  position,  had,  chiefly,  been  instrumental*  in 
the  restoration  of  the  General  to  liberty. 

Thus,  as  now  described,  against  surprises  and  captures  like 
that  of  Silliman,  and  for  the  protection  generally  of  the  Con- 
necticut Main,  was  Trumbull  still  active — and  chiefly  this 
year  through  the  whaleboat  system  of  defence.  For  the 
larger  armed  vessels  of  the  State,  though  at  intervals  they 
cruised  under  the  Governor's  directions,  from  some  causes  or 
other— chiefly,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
overpowering  British  squadrons  either  at  the  head  of  the 
Sound,  or  around  Block  Island — did  not  cruise  as  much,  or 
so  successfully,  as  in  some  former  years.  Prizes  were  com- 
paratively rare,  A  sloop  from  St.  Kitts,  laden  with  rum, 
which  in  March  Captain  Smedley,  of  the  Recovery,  took  and 
sent  into  New  London — a  large  brig,  which  in  March  again. 
Captain  Whittlesey,  of  the  Retaliation,  captured  and  sent  into 
Newport — ^a  letter-of-marque  sloop,  of  ten  guns  and  twenty- 
one  men,  with  among  other  articles  one  hundred  puncheons 
of  rum,  and  the  Cornelia,  a  brig  from  Dublin  laden  with  a 
very  valuable  cargo,  which,  in  April  and  June,  were  brought 
into  New  London — these  were  the  chief  captures  of  the 
season. 

On  the  other  hand,  naval  losses  were  few  and  inconsider- 
able— the  privateer  sloop  Revenue,  which  was  driven  on 
shore  by  the  enemy  near  Hog  Island,  and  bilged — and  the 
brig  Dispensier  fit)m  New  London,  which  was  taken  by  a 
British  frigate,  and  carried  into  New  York — ^being  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  And  these  were  far  more  than  compensated  to 
the  Governor  and  State  by  the  account,  in  June,  that  the  frig- 
ate Trumbull — whose  construction,  for  Congress,  at  Chatham 
an  the  Connecticut  River,  his  Excellency  had  himself  super- 
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his  C!ouncil  the  veiy  next  day  after  his  interview  with  the 
American  General — and  Knox  waa  present,  and  fully  ex- 
plained the  object  of  his  visit  An  order  waa  given  there- 
upon, the  succeeding  day,  for  the  sale  of  a  large  number  of 
the  confiscated  estates  of  tories,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
specie  for  the  Connecticut  Line  of  the  army.  These  estates 
were  actually  sold  for  this  purpose.  Twenty-one  thousand 
pounds,  in  State  bills,  were  assigned  to  Colonel  Champion  for 
the  purchase  of  cattle.  Ealph  Pomeroy  was  appointed  a 
Deputy  Quarter  Master  General  for  Connecticut,  under  Colo- 
nel Pickering,  and  there  was  renewed  activity  in  forwarding 
supplies  of  every  kind  to  the  North  River.  The  General 
Assembly  was  specially  convoked  by  the  Governor  to  meet 
in  January — speedily — and  it  met  and  passed  an  Act  for  col- 
lecting a  tax  of  two  pence  half-penny  on  the  Grand  List  in 
gold  and  silver.  These  facts — and  an  advance  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  April,  on  his  own  responsibility,  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-three  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  in  hard  money, 
to  those  of  the  Connecticut  officers  who  were  then  going 
southward — prove  that  Trumbull — as  General  Knox  says  he 
believed  he  would  do  in  the  crisis  upon  which  he  visited 
him — "religiously  performed  his  part"  towards  eflfectually 
conciliating  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  making  them  quiet 
and  happy. 

But  look  at  him  again  in  May,  on  the  same  matter  when 
visited  as  we  have  stated  by  General  Heath. 

**I  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon/**  writes  the  General  at  this  time, 
in  a  letter  from  Hartford  to  General  Washington,  May  fifteenth,  and  also 
in  his  Memoirs — **  found  the  General  Assembly  sitting,  and  presented 
your  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  together  with  a  representation  con- 
taining the  spirit  of  my  instructions.  *  *  This  venerable  patriot  gave 
assurance  of  his  immediate  attention  and  exertions,  and  accordingly  laid 
the  dispatches  from  General  Washington  before  the  Legislature,  who  also 
discovered  the  same  noble  patriotism.  They  inquired  into  the  state  of 
the  Treasury,  and  finding  it  was  destitute  of  money,  except  a  sum  ap- 
propriated to  another  purpose,  they  ordered  this  money  to  be  taken,  and 
directed  to  Colonel  Champion,  one  of  their  number,  immediately  to  pur- 
chase and  forward  on  to  the  army  160  head  of  cattle,  and  1000  barrels 

*  May  14.    M.  Gen.  Heath — ^brings  Gen.  Washes  letters  de  diatress  for  provis- 
ions."— TrumhuWi  Diary, 
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of  salted  proTisions  from  their  stores,  and  resolred  to  make  eTery  other 
enrtioii  in  their  power  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Command- 
tr-in-chie^  as  they  respected  both  fresh  and  salted  provisions,  by  ap- 
pointiDg  a  Goomiittee  for  a  general  arrangement  of  supplies.** 

The  exertions  made  by  Trumbull  and  the  Legislature  for 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  army,  it  is  thus  plain  from  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Heath,  were  zealous  and  unremitted.  Yet 
about  this  time  there  were  officers  in  the  Connecticut  Line, 
who— discontented,  and  even  embittered  by  the  feet  that 
full  provision  was  not  at  once  made  for  their  own  arrearages 
of  pay — gave  the  Governor  on  this  point  much  anxiety,  and 
subjected  him  to  the  necessity  of  replying  to  their  claims  and 
remonstrances  in  a  manner  which  deserves  particular  men- 
tion here. 

They  had  sent  on  a  Committee  of  their  number  to  settle 
with  the  Legislature  its  accounts  with  the  Connecticut  Line. 
Before,  however,  this  settlement  could  be  completed  as  re- 
gards the  detained  rations  of  the  officers — ^but  yet  not  until 
their  accounts  for  pay  and  wages,  and  for  those  also  of  the 
soldiers,  were  adjusted — the  Committee  returned  to  their  duty 
in  the  army — whither  they  went — themselves  somewhat 
soured  by  disappointment — to  sour  also,  by  their  news  of  a 
mission  not  all  quite  fulfilled,  the  minds  of  others.  Many 
officers  now  complained  in  bitter  terms  of  the  negligence  and 
wrong,  as  they  charged,  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  We 
have  no  justice  to  hope  for  from  the  State,  they  said,  unless 
our  accounts  are  at  once  closed,  and  our  wages  and  subsist- 
ence secured  before  the  period  arrives  when  the  country  shall 
have  no  farther  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  army.  Some 
of  them  appealed  to  General  Washington  on  the  subject,  and 
80  aroused  his  sympathies  in  their  own  behalf,  as  that — to- 
wards the  close  of  June — the  Coramander-in-chief  himself 
wrote  Governor  Tnmibull  on  the  grievance — surged  him  to 
remedy  it — and,  if  necessary,  to  call  the  Legislature  together 
to  eflfect  it  To  this  letter,  Trumbull,  July  ninth,  made  re- 
ply— one  full  of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  sufferers — ^and 
yet  vindicatory  of  Connecticut 

**  Tour  feelings  of  distress,**  he  said  to  Washington — '*  excite  a  sympv 
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thy  in  my  breast,  and  a  readmess  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  remore  tba 
occasion.  That  the  Committee  from  the  Connecticut  line  of  the  army 
did  not  accomplish  a  full  settlement,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  sorrow,  and 
fear  for  its  consequences.  The  veteran  troops  who  faithfully  served,  and 
bravely  endured  so  many  distresses  in  defence  of  their  own  and  their 
conntry*s  righteous  cause,  in  the  unhappy  contest  with  the  British  King 
and  Ministry,  and  continue  therein  to  the  end,  will  be  rewarded,  ac- 
knowledged, and  remembered  with  love  and  gratitude  by  this  and  future 
generations.  Surely,  none  will  forsake  it,  or  cause  disturbances  at  this 
time,  when  in  near  view  of  a  happy  home.  Those  who  do,  will  meet 
with  reproach  and  regret 

*'  The  country,  universally,''  Trumbull  goes  on  to  say— extenuating 
any  apparent  tardiness  or  negligence  in  satisfying  any  arrearages  of  pay 
to  the  complainants — **  has  had  many,  very  many  embarrassments,  and 
great  difficulties  to  encounter  and  struggle  through ;  enemies  secret  as 
well  as  open ;  no  permanent  army  raised ;  soldiers  to  be  hired  into  the 
service  for  short  periods,  at  extravagantly  high  prices ;  no  magazines  of 
provisions ;  an  army  to  be  fed  from  hand  to  mouth ;  finances  deranged ; 
public  credit  abused  and  ruined ;  a  rapid  depreciation  of  the  currency ; 
the  army  not  paid  or  clothed ;  the  force  and  pernicious  policy  of  a  cruel 
and  inveterate  enemy  to  be  met  and  avoided ;  heavy  taxes ;  unreason- 
able jealousies ;  with  a  train  of  other  grievances  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed. 

"  I  do  sincerely  wish,"  he  concludes — referring  to  that  happy  time 
when  America  would  have  no  farther  need  of  an  army — ^I  do  sincerely 
wish  for  that  period,  and  will  then,  and  ever,  exert  myself  to  obtain  jus- 
tice fbr  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  line,  as  freely  as  I  have  done  so  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  happy  close.  A  full  settlement  was  agreed  on  for  the 
pay  and  wages  of  our  line.  The  subsistence  of  the  officers  was  the  only 
matter  unsettled.  It  was  proposed  to  give  them  eight  pence  half-penny 
per  ration,  not  from  the  first  of  April  last,  as  mentioned  in  the  letter,  but 
from  the  first  of  April  1780,  the  residue  to  lie  open  for  the  determination 
of  Congress. 

**  The  Legislature  of  this  State  is  not  setting.  To  call  it  to  meet  at 
this  season,  when  every  other  business,  public  and  domestic,  calls  for  the 
attention  of  the  members,  will  cause  discontent  and  uneasiness.  You 
may  depend  on  my  giving  the  subject  as  early  a  consideration  as  may  be 
found  convenient,  and  consistent  with  other  circumstances.  A  sum  of 
money  for  our  line  of  the  army,  as  much  as  can  be  collected,  will  be 
forwarded  soon." 

This  soothing  letter  of  explanation  must,  we  think,  have 
fully  satisfied  the  mind  of  Washington  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers.  Everything  in  fact  had  been  done  by  Con- 
necticut, and  was  still  doing,  towards  paying  its  own  Line  in 
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fliiB  army,  wtiieh  trnder  the  circmnstancea  was  possible.  Not 
onty  had  its  Assembly  made  the  settlement  to  which  Trum- 
bull refers — not  only  assigned  the  eight  pence  halfpenny  per 
ratiou  to  the  officers — ^but  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  for 
procuring  supplies  generally,  had  laid  a  farther  tax  of  two 
pence  on  the  Grand  List  of  the  State — ^had  ordered  the  sale 
of  confiscated  estates  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds — ^had  kept  Committees  everywhere 
incessantly  active,  Trumbull  at  their  head,  to  gather  up  all 
the  gold  and  silver  that  could  be  found — had  even  once  form- 
ally entertained  the  project  of  recommending  Congress  to 
nqoire  the  coinage  of  fiwnily  plate,  through  the  country  at 
lai^  in  order  to  satisfy  the  arrearages  of  army  pay — and, 
through  its  Chief  Magistrate,  to  whom  specially  it  confided 
the  important  task,  had  laboriously  striven  to  procure  from 
Holland  a  loan  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  some  of  the  Connecticut  officers 
temained  still  discontented,  and  both  to  Washington  and  to 
Trumbull  renewed  their  complaints.  To  the  latter,  once  in 
July,  they  renewed  them  in  a  letter  "filled,"  he  says,  "with 
severe  remarks  and  reflections."  To  their  complaints,  there- 
fbie,  Trumbull  again  gave  heed,  in  a  letter  to  Washington, 
July  seventeenth.  And  in  this  letter  he  again  explains  the 
action  of  Connecticnt,  and  to  the  discontented  officers  admin- 
isters such  reproof  as  shows  that  he  knew  how — well  and 
pointedly — to  vindicate  his  own  and  the  honor  of  the  State 
over  which  he  presided. 

**  I  wish,*^  he  proceeds — *'  to  do  the  things  that  make  for  peace  with 
boih  oflBcera  and  men  of  the  Connecticut  line  of  the  army,  coosistiDg  of 
•or  own  people,  raised  for  defending  and  securing  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  whole,  embarked  in  the  same  common  cause,  and  to  return  to 
citizens  again  when  the  contest  with  the  British  Ring  and  Ministry  is 
ended ;  to  prevent,  if  possible,  discord  and  division,  so  very  dangerous  in 
0iir  situation,  and  hazardous  to  our  present  operations.  Surely  the  offi- 
cers do  not  desire  to  inflame  the  soldiery  with  apprehensions  that  the 
Assembly  deny  them  that  justice  which  was  done  them  the  last  year, 
with  which  they  were  satisfied,  when  the  Ck>mmittee  fit)m  the  line  know 
the  whole  accounts  of  pay  and  wages  were  gone  through,  and  ready  to 
be  dosed  on  the  same  principles,  and  that  nothing  remained  in  questioa 
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bat  only  the  detained  rations  of  the  ofiBcera.  This  was  not  agitated,  t31 
it  became  time  for  the  Committee  to  return  to  their  duty ;  when  there 
was  scarcely  time  for  the  members  of  so  numerous  a  body  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject  Eight  pence  half-penny  per  ration  was  offered  from  the 
first  of  April,  1780.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  by  the  time  of  pay- 
ment that  rate  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  same.  Others  pro- 
posed to  secure  a  specific  payment  As  to  what  was  done  before  that 
1st  of  April,  1780,  it  naturally  lay  open  for  the  direction  of  the  Honor- 
able Congress. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the  Committee  left  us  unexpect- 
edly. I  observed  no  design  to  deny  justice  to  the  officers;  to  the  sol- 
diery there  could  be  none.  The  accounts  were  fiilly  agreed,  prepared, 
and  ready  to  be  closed.  I  choose  to  forbear  any  recrimination.  Tet 
suffer  me  to  inquire,  why  the  Committee  6rom  the  line  did  not  bring  on 
the  settlement  for  detained  rations  earlier.  They  knew  it  must  require 
time  for  deliberation,  when  they  well  knew  the  principles  for  settlement 
of  pay  and  wages  were  agreed  on  the  last  year.  Do  they  mean  to  press 
for  more  than  justice,  from  the  necessity  of  their  present  services,  and 
the  fears  of  fatal  consequences  if  denied  f  The  whole  line  know  and 
ought  to  consider  their  pay  and  wages  are  secured  in  fiill  value,  while 
the  depreciation  operates  as  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  rest  of  the  people. 
The  officers  may  likewise  consider,  that  their  pay  was  raised  by  Con- 
gress, fifty  per  cent  above  what  the  State  agreed  with  them  for.  The 
maxim  adopted  by  the  enemy  is  that  old  one  of  divide  et  impera.  Shall 
we  suffer  avarice  to  divide  and  ruin  us  and  our  cause,  and  give  them  op- 
portunity to  exalt  and  triumph  over  us? 

"  Providence  hath  and  doth  smUe  propitiously  upon  us  and  our  cause, 
and  calls  aloud  for  union,  vigorous  exertions,  patience,  and  perseverancei 
and  to  endure  hardship  as  good  soldiers,  that  the  end  may  be  peace. 
Justice  and  peace  ride  together  in  the  same  chariot  It  will  be  my  con- 
stant endeavour  that  peace  may  be  obtained  on  just  and  honorable  terms, 
and  that  justice  be  done  to  them  that  jeopard  their  lives  in  the  high  pli^ 
ces  of  the  field,  in  defence  of,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  posterity. 

'^  I  wrote  yesterday  to  the  Treasurer,  to  inform  me  this  week,  what 
sum  of  hard  money  is  and  can  be  immediately  collected  for  the  anny, 
which  shall  be  sent  forward  without  delay.  The  measures  directed,  and 
orders  given  for  raising  and  marching  our  troops  to  the  army,  are  now 
diligently  carrying  into  execution.^ 

Thus  at  a  critical  period — just  after  revolt  had  actually  and 
most  dangerously  disorganized  two  Lines  of  the  American 
Army — ^and  when  its  spirit,  subjugated  but  yet  not  extirpa- 
ted, was  still  silently  and  almost  imperceptibly  working,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  heart  of  other  Lines — did  Trumbull  labor 
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to  floothe,  subdue,  and  sever  this  spirit  &om  the  bosoms  of 
that  soldieiy  with  which  he  was  himself  most  closely  con- 
nected— ^the  soldiery  from  Connecticut.    What  a  hardship 
that  he  ha(}  to  contend  at  such  a  time  against  such  a  dearth 
of  money!    What  a  pity  that  loan  from  Holland,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  was  not  then  in  his  hands  I    It  had  been 
ordered  by  the  G^eneral  Assembly  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year — ^to  be  negotiated  by  himself  in  Holland,  or  else- 
where— and  he  had  at  once  sent  on  proper  instructions  to 
effect  it  to  his  son  Colonel  John  Trumbull.    He  had  enclosed 
these  instructions  under  cover  to  his  correspondents  De  Neuf- 
ville  and  son  at  Amsterdam — ^gentlemen  who,  "from  their 
knowledge,  connections,  and  real  attachment"  to  America, 
were  "unquestionably"  and  peculiarly  "worthy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  State" — ^whose  "assistance  and  counsel"  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  the  aid  also  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris,  he 
had  earnestly  solicited — and  solicited  too  in  a  noble  tone  of 
oonfidenoe  both  in  the  ability  of  Connecticut  to  redeem  her 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  in  the  success  of  that  great  cause 
fisr  which  the  succor  was  sought 

^Aa  our  prospects  [for  a  loan,]  **  he  wrote  his  son  upon  the  occasion — 
'^principally  centre  in  Holland,  I  can  wish  this  letter  may  find  you  there, 
and  that  you  wiU  pay  yonr  first  and  most  assiduous  attention  to  that 
quarter.  Give  me  the  earliest  information  of  the  way  and  probable  ex- 
pense of  getting  the  money  in  specie  here,  and  of  whatever  else  you 
may  jadge  needfiil  for  me  to  be  advised.  This  loan  is  not  sought  on  the 
principles  of  despair,  but  to  put  our  finances  on  a  better  footing.  The 
spirit  of  the  country  remains  firm  and  steady;  men  for  three  years  or 
dming  the  war,  will  fill  and  complete  the  army.  I  hope  to  get  the  finan- 
ces of  the  State  upon  a  sure  and  good  footing." 

But  Trumbull's  hopes  of  a  loan  abroad  were  destined  to 
disappointment.  The  public  credit  of  the  United  States  had 
been  injured  in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  was  indeed  sadly 
low.  St.  Eustatia  had  been  lately  captured,  and  the  loss  to 
America  was  supposed  to  be  very  great  Capitalists,  there- 
fore, were  "slow  and  fearful  of  advancing"  funds  to  her  aid.* 

♦  "The  pablio  credit  of  the  United  States,"  wrote  Col.  John  Tnimbull  to  his 
ftther,  Jalj  20th,  1781, "  hat  been  Injured  in  every  part  of  Enrope  by  the  misman- 
agement of  her  aflain  in  that  department ;  in  so  much  that  it  u  at  thia  day  very 
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The  loan  consequently  failed.  And  it  failed  too — be  it 
marked — at  a  period,  for  Trumbull,  truly  most  inauspicious. 
For  just  then — in  addition  to  taxes  for  ordinary  State  pur- 
poses— ^he  had  the  weight  upon  his  shoulders  of  one  quota 
for  the  army  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  and  twenty-two  dollars,  which  Congress  had  de- 
manded from  Connecticut  within  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  year — ^and  of  still  another  quota  of  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars,  which  the  State  was  to 
furnish,  either  in  specie  or  in  bills  of  exchange  on  New  York, 
for  the  use  of  American  prisoners  in  that  city,  and  upon 
Long  Island.  Yet  with  all  this  depressing  weight  upon  his 
shoulders — and  spite  of  the  fiiilure  of  the  loan — still  Trum- 
bull— more  hopeful  even  than  Washington  himself  at  this 
time,  who  deemed  the  United  States  incapable  of  extricating 
themselves  "by  any  interior  exertions"  from  their  then  exist- 
ing difficulties* — ^persevered  in  his  task  of  collecting  ftmds, 
until,  as  regards  specie  for  the  troops,  success  at  last,  beyond 
expectation,  crowned  his  eflTorts.  "A  sum  of  money  for  our 
line  in  the  army  will  be  forwarded  soon"— we  have  just 
found  him  writing  to  Washington,  July  ninth.    Hard  money, 

low  even  in  France ;  and  consequently  the  people  of  this  ooontiy,  judging  from 
what  they  see  there,  are  slow  and  fearflil  of  advancing  to  our  aid.  The  loan  on 
acooont  of  the  United  States,  opened  by  Mr.  Adams,  at  first  promised  great  sno- 
oess,  and  nearly  the  whole  snm  was  subscribed  for,  when  the  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Eustatia,  partly  by  the  alarm  which  it  occasioned  here,  partly  by  the 
prevailing  idea  that  the  loss  to  America  was  very  great,  but  more  by  the  increased 
denuuid  for  money  to  repair  the  losses  sust^ned  there,  produced  quite  a  stagna- 
tion, and  put  an  entire  stop  to  its  success.  It  still  rests  in  that  state,  and  until 
some  cbiingo  in  the  political  system  of  this  country,  or  the  arrival  of  news  of 
great  success  on  the  part  of  America,  it  will  remain  impossible  to  succeed.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  find  so  great  difficulty  in  procuring  credit,  there  is  no 
probability  that  any  individual  State  can  have  better  success.  To  make  the  at- 
tempt might  prove  injurious  to  the  general  interest,  and  by  its  fkilure,  for  it  would 
almost  inevitably  fail,  would  add  to  the  difficulties  in  friture.'' 

♦  "The  efforts,"  said  Washington,  in  January,  1781,  in  his  letter  to  Col.  Lau- 
rens, when  the  latter  was  about  starting  on  his  mission  to  Europe  to  procure  a 
foreign  loan  for  the  United  States — "  the  efforts  unavoidably  made  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  had  greatly  exceeded  the  natural  ability  of  the  country,  and  it 
had  now  become  impossible  for  the  United  States,  by  any  interior  exertions,  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  present  difficulties,  by  restoring  public  credit,  and 
furnishing  the  frinds  required  for  the  support  of  the  war.  According  to  the  beat 
estimates,  any  revenue  which  the  States  were  capable  of  raiidng,  would  be  found 
inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  would  leave  a  large  surplua  to  be 
supplied  by  credit'* 
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we  find  him  again  writing,  July  seventeentli,  ''shall  be  for- 
warded without  delay." — "Three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  collected" — ^he  enters  in  his  Diary,  August  sixth. 
"Norton  and  Brown  prepared  to  carry  the  deficiency  of  the 
month's  pay  to  the  army" — ^he  enters  August  twenty-ninth. 
So  that  light  now  broke  from  the  clouds.  That  justice  to 
which,  as  regards  military  compensation  at  the  period  now  un- 
der consideration,  Trumbull  had  pledged  himself— "freely," 
he  said,  as  to  everything  which  tended  "to  bring  the  war  to 
a  happy  close" — ^was  at  last  obtained  for  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Connecticut  line. 


CHAPTER     XLIV. 
1781. 

0«N.  Washinoton,  on  bio  -way  to  Newport,  to  meet  Coant  Hochambeaa, 
stops  at  Hartford,  and  consults  with  Gov.  TrumbuU.  In  Hartford  he  or- 
ders a  Court  Martial  for  the  trial  of  Alexander  Mo  Dowell.  a  deserter^— 
who  is  hanged.  A  report  that  Washington,  on  his  way  to  Newport,  would 
be  intercepted  and  seized  by  the  enemy.  Trumbull's  precautions  in 
consequence.  Another  meeting  between  Washington  and  Rochaza- 
beau,  Trumbull,  and  others,  in  regard  to  a  plan  for  combined  military 
operations — held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Webb,  in  Wethersfield.  Ex 
tracts  from  Trumbull's  Diary  illustrative  of  the  event.  A  dinner  given 
the  Generals  at  the  public  expense.  The  plan  of  that  campaign  which, 
terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  American  arms,  was  concerted  at  this  interview  in  Con* 
neoticut.  This  plan.  Washington,  to  execute  it.  calls  for  more  troops. 
Trunabull  responds  to  the  call.  He  sends  a  pressing  Message  on  the 
subject  to  the  General  Assembly.  Its  favorable  results.  The  Frencli 
army  marches  through  Connecticut  to  join  Washington  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  The  attention  aod  entertainment  it  received  on  its 
way.  Lauzun's  Legion  of  Hussars  leaves  Lebanon,  highly  delighted 
with  the  hospitality  they  had  received.  Trumbull's  humane  feelings 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  deserter,  who,  at  Lebanon,  was  oondeninod 
to  be  shot.     A  French  officer's  reminiscence  of  Trumbull. 

We  turn  now  to  Tnimbnirs  other  connections  with  the 
"War  during  the  present  year. 

It  was  the  middle  of  summer  ere  at  the  North  any  active 
military  operations  commenced.  But  early  in  March,  Wash- 
ington began  to  plan  them — chiefly  against  New  York — and 
for  this  purpose,  in  company  with  his  aids  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Howe,  left  his  Head  Quarters  at  Windsor  to  "^sit  Count 
Eochambeau  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  On  his  way  he  met 
and  consulted  closely  with  Governor  Trumbull,  at  Hartford, 
where  the  latter  was  sitting  with  his  CouncD,  and  contriving 
for  the  public  exigencies. 

"March  third — Saturday,"  says  the  Qoremor  in  his  Diary — ""Wann. 
M%j.  Gen.  Howe  dined  with  me,  Col  Wyllys,  Ck>l  Dyer,  CoL  Trombull 
[Jonathan  Jr.]  &c. 

"  March  fourth.  D.  Dom.  General  Washington  came  with  his  aida 
Col f  Col  Tilgham.    The  Gen^  left  an  order  for  a  General  Oooit 
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Martial  for  the  trial  of  Alexander  Mc  Dowell  for  desertion— set  out  for 
Newport— M.  Gen.  Howe  with  him.  CoL  Trumbull  accompanied  them 
to  Lebanon. 

"*  March  seyenteenth.  Saturday— [at  Hartford.]  Dined  at  Mr.  Piatt's 
with  Gen.  Washington,  and  q>ent  the  afternoon — ^he  came  to  my  lodg- 
ings— communicated  Mr.  Southwick  and  Com.  General's  letters — con- 
Tersed  on  Tarious  subjects. 

**  Lord's  Day — March  eighteenth.  Gkneral  Washington  came  on  Fri- 
daj  ni^t  [from  Newport] — went  out  this  morning. 

^  March  twenty-first — Wednesday.  Alexander  Mc  Dowell  hanged. 
Ut,  Eels  pr.  a  sermon  In  pres.  of  condemned  and  a  large  assembly. 
Bom.  8 :  2.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to 
tmtfa  against  them  who  commit  such  things." 

An  execution  at  Hartford — under  the  eye  of  Governor 
Trumbull  and  of  an  immense  crowd — on  the  top  of  Rocky 
Hill,  probably,  just  where  the  Farmington  road  winds  over 
its  brow — ^made  the  visit  of  Washington  to  which  Trumbull 
refers,  long  memorable  in  Connecticut.  But  it  was  even 
more  memorable  for  a  peril  which,  it  was  feared,  would  beset 
the  Commander-in-chief  on  his  journey  at  this  time,  and 
which  gave  to  Trumbull  himself  no  little  anxiety. 

"Intelligence  had  come  firom  New  York,"  says  Sparks, 
"that  three  hundred  horsemen  had  crossed  over  to  Long  Is- 
land and  proceeded  eastward,  and  that  boats  at  the  same 
time  had  been  sent  up  the  Sound.  It  was  inferred,  that  the 
party  would  pass  from  Long  Island  to  Connecticut,  and  at- 
tempt to  intercept  General  Washington  on  his  way  to  New- 
port, as  it  was  supposed  his  intended  journey  was  known  to 
the  enemy.  La  Fayette  suggested  that  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
xon  should  be  informed  of  this  movement  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, that  he  might  be  prepared  with  his  cavalry,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Lebanon,  to  repel  the  invaders."  The  information, 
SB  suggested  by  La  Fayette,  was  transmitted,  not  only  to  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun,  but  to  Trumbull  also,  and  every  suitable 
preparation  was  made  by  each  to  ward  ofT  the  catastrophe 
supposed  to  be  impending.  Fortunately  it  did  not  occur. 
And  Washington — ^instead  of  finding  himself  in  any  melee 
of  danger,  surrounded  and  protected  by  brave  French  Hus- 
aaxB  and  Connecticut  militia — ^passed  through  the  country  in 
perfeot  security — stopping  on  his  way,  March  fifih|  time 
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enougli — on  the  village  green  at  Lebanon — wiih  great  satis- 
faction alike  to  himself,  the  French,  and  crowds  of  specta- 
tors— to  bestow  on  Lauzun's  imposing  legion  the  compliment 
of  a  stately  review.* 

At  Newport,  the  Commander-in-chief  made  such  arrange- 
ments with  Rochambeau  for  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
as  the  existing  state  of  affairs  would  warrant  They  resulted 
in  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  under  Chevalier  Des- 
touches,  with  eleven  hundred  French  troops,  grenadiers,  and 
chasseurs,  for  the  Chesapeake — there  to  cooperate  with  the 
Marquis  La  Fayette  for  the  dislodgment  of  the  enemy  firom 
Virginia.  But  this  expedition — though  it  was  marked  by  a 
formidable  naval  combat,  which  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
French  Commander  for  "the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  dis- 
played through  the  whole  course  of  the  engagement" — ^yet 
fidled  in  its  principal  object.  Other  operations,  therefore,  had 
to  be  concerted.  Another  meeting  between  Washington  and 
Eochambeau  became  necessary.  And  this  took  place  on  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  days  of  May,  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Webb,  Esquire,  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut — ^Wash- 
ington upon  this  occasion  being  attended  by  General  Knox 
and  General  Duportail,  and  Rochambeau  by  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux — ^De  Barras,  the  French  Admiral,  on  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet,  under  Arbuthnot,  off 
Block  Island,  not  being  able  to  be  present. 

For  this  conference,  as  for  that  held  the  preceding  year  at 
Hartford,  Trumbull  made  every  suitable  provision.  The 
Commanders,  with  their  respective  suites,  became  as  before 
the  guests  of  the  State.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  appro- 
priated by  the  General  Assembly  for  their  entertainment. 
The  Quarter  Master  General  of  Connecticut — ^Ralph  Pome- 
roy — was  appointed  to  superintend  the  disbursement  of  this 
hospitable  reception-fund.  Governor  Trumbull  welcomed 
the  illustrious  guests  with  every  mark  of  distinction — and 

*  Washington  seems  to  have  felt  no  alarm  for  himself  npon  the  Docaaion  to 
which  referenoe  is  made  in  the  text  "  I  do  not  think  it  veiy  prohahle,"  he  wrote 
to  La  Fayette  at  this  time—'*  that  three  hundred  dragoons  wiU  trust  themselves 
in  the  heart  of  Connecticut,  with  a  superior  regular  oozps  and  the  force  of  the 
country  to  oppose  them,  but  I  have  nevertheless  given  the  inteUigenoe  to  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun." 
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SB  on  a  former  occasion,  so  now,  was  at  once  admitted,  as  of 
course,  into  their  confidence,  and  leaned  upon  for  advice — 
as  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  his  own  and  the 
Diary  of  General  Washington  at  the  time,  show: — 

*^Had  a  good  detl  of  private  conyersation  with  Qoyernor  TnimbuIV* 
writes  Washington,  Maj  twentieth — ^^  who  gare  it  to  me  as  his  opinion* 
thai,  if  any  important  offensive  operation  should  be  undertaken,  he  had 
fitde  doubt  of  obtaining  men  and  provision  adequate  to  our  wants.  In 
tliia  opinion  Colonel  Wadsworth  and  others  concurred.** 

**Lord*s  Daj,  May  twentieth,**  writes  Trumbull— **  Went  with  Capt 
Fred.  Bull  in  a  carriage  to  Wethersfield — attended  dirine  ser?ice  with 
General  Washington  per  tot  diem.  Mr.  Harsh  preached.  Mat  7 :  8 — 
blened  are  the  poor  of  spirit,  for  their*s  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"Monday^  twenty-first     Fair — invited  to  CoL  Chester's. 

^^Toeeday,  twenty-second.  Fair— dined  with  General  Washington, 
Bochambeau  ftc,  at  Stillmana 

**  Wednesday,  twenty-third.  Fair — dined  at  Colyer*8  with  the  Gener- 
als— supra  public  expense.    Guards.    Artillery.** 

Aocorate  observance,  in  each  other's  company,  on  a  New 
England  Sabbath  Day — "per  tot  dim"— of  religious  service, 
on  the  part  of  two  of  the  noblest  of  Revolutionary  patriots — 
abundant  and  gracious  hospitality  from  a  sweet  village  on 
the  Connecticut  River — State  entertainment  at  the  Capital 
City  of  the  State — ^amid  the  parade  of  Governor  Trumbull's 
own  Guards,  and  with  the  voice  of  artillery  to  speak  the 
toasts  that  at  the  entertainment  may  have  been  consecrated, 
in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  uttered  them,  to  Freedom — 
such  are  the  circumstances  which — socially  and  ceremoni- 
ally— ^mark,  in  the  extracts  now  given,  Washington's  visit  in 
May  1781  to  Connecticut,  and  the  handsome  reception,  by 
Trumbull  and  the  State,  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

In  a  military  view,  however,  this  reception  is  marked  by 
other  and  grander  results.  It  is  marked  by  that  plan  of  the 
Southern  Campaign,  which,  before  the  bastions  of  Yorktown, 
crowned  America  with  immortal  honor,  and  with  liberty. 
This  plan,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  first  concerted 
in  that  mansion — ^the  Webb  House  in  Wethersfield — a  pic- 
ture of  which  the  Reader  here  can  see — Trumbull  present 
and  rendering  zealous  aid — Trumbull,  as  Washington  testi- 


fies,  firm  in  confidence  that  all  "adequate  provision "  ooiild 
be  made  for  "any  important  offensive  operation"  whicli  BH- 
perior  generalship  could  devise.  The  web,  in  feet,  which  at 
last  caught  and  held  inextricably  that  proudest  and  mort  d«- 
ing  of  British  Generals  in  the  field — Lord  Corowallis — md 
which  put  an  end  to  the  American  Revolutionary  War — was 
here  projected. 


The  French  Army  was  to  march  aoon  as  possible,  and  join 
the  American  forces  on  the  North  River,  In  order  to  invert 
the  enemy  from  the  South — to  force  them  to  recall  large  de- 
tachments from  that  quarter — and  thus  afford  immediate  and 
important  aid  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas — the  City  of 
New  York,  in  the  firet  place,  was  to  be  seriously  menaced, 
and  if  circumstances  should  justify  it,  attacked.  Should  it 
not  be  recovered — soon  as  the  hot  season,  then  coming  on, 
should  have  passed  away,  and  the  existing  difficnlty  in  trans- 
porting troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  for  a  southern  operation 
have  ceased — the  combined  armies  were  to  inarch  upon 
Cornwallis,  and  make  a  grand  efibrt  for  his  entire  overthrow. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Washington,  at  Wether»ficld, 
at  once  prepared  and  forwarded  dispatches  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  four  New  £ugland  States — calling  on  them  to 
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complete  their  battalions,  and  provide  means  of  transportation, 
and  full  and  prompt  supplies — and  on  CJonnecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts particularly,  he  called  for  a  fresh  loan  of  powder.* 
la  CJonnecticut  three  regiments  for  the  Continental  Army 
had  already  been  ordered  in  March.  Now  fifteen  hundred 
men,  for  three  months'  service  with  Washington,  were  spe- 
cially demanded — while  Sheldon's  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  by 
particular  request  of  Congress,  was  to  be  remounted,  and  a 
portion  of  the  militia  of  the  State  was  to  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness  to  aid,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  Rhode  Island 
upon  the  departure  of  Rochambeau. 

To  these  calls  Trumbull,  as  usual,  gave  immediate  atten- 
tion— as  the  following  Special  Message  to  the  Legislature  of 
Oonnecticut,  June  eleventh — a  good  specimen  alike  of  his 
promptnefli,  anxiety,  ardor,  and  hope  in  the  great  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged — abundantly  shows. 

*^Tlie  Gorernor,"  he  proceeds,  "presents  his  most  respectftil  compH- 
nMnti^  and  takes  leave  to  ask,  that,  considering  this  session  is  drawn 
alrady  to  a  great  length,  and  the  business  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
pertkalar  ooncems  of  gentlemen  who  constitute  this  Assembly  require  a 
8peed|y  dose,  and  a  return  to  our  respective  homes,  that  therefore  your 
attention  be  given  to  the  great  and  important  matters  which  respect  our 
preparations  for  the  campaign  now  opening.  It  is  necessary  that  our 
troops  to  fill  the  army  should  be  immediately  forwarded — that  clothing, 
tents,  Ac,  be  provided  and  sent  on — that  money  should  be  sent,  so  far  as 
IB  possible,  to  pay  our  soldiers,  and  prevent  di£Bcultics  and  murmuring 
among  them — as  I  perceive  the  Army  Committee  are  generally  without  a 
settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the  State,  which  may  occasion  uneasi- 
ness in  our  line.  Every  exertion  in  our  great  important  cause  is  now  of 
the  utmost  necessity,  and  what  remains  for  this  Assembly  to  do  lies  be- 
fore you.  I  wish  those  things  which  promote  such  exertions  as  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  truly  critical  situation  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  thoroughly  pursued  by  this  State. 

**The  plan  of  operations  for  the  present  campaign  was  concerted  on 
the  principle  of  obliging  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  possessions  in  every 
part  of  these  States.  The  demand  of  Congress  for  provisions,  men,  and 
money,  is  what  at  present  we  have  to  attend  to.  Every  Staters  punctual 
compliance  gives  a  pleasing  prospect  of  putting  a  speedy  and  happy  issue 

*  Washington  set  out  from  Wethenfield  on  the  S4th  of  May  for  hiB  Head 
Quarters  at  New  Windsor— which  he  readhed  on  the  25th,  "  aboat  sonset^'  Bo- 
ehambeaa  started  for  Newport  on  the  28d  of  this  month. 

46* 
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to  the  War,  by  driying  the  enemy  from  their  present  poostMiong  in  effvy 
part  of  these  States — ^but  at  all  events  to  confine  them  to  the  8eft-ooa8t& 
Let  us  not  be  negligent  or  behind  our  sister  States  in  making  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  on  our  part,  that  so  we  may  not  hereafter  blame  our- 
selves, or  be  chargeable  by  them  for  any  neglect  Let  us,  thereibre,  lay- 
ing aside  all  other  business  of  lesser  concern,  apply  oorselreB  to  make 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  accomplish  the  great  olject  before  ii»— 
the  independence  of  these  United  States  in  all  its  parts — that  in  case  a 
negotiation  for  peace  should  be  offered,  we  shall  be  founds  by  great  and 
timely  exertion,  to  have  sufficiently  reduced  the  power  of  the  enemy  now 
operating  in  our  country.  Should  languor  and  inactivity,  on  the  other 
hand,  subject  us  to  the  contempt  of  the  Negotiators,  all  the  oonsequences 
will  be  chargeable  on  ourselves.** 

This  appeal  was  not  without  its  immediate  fruit  in  in- 
creased vigor  of  preparation  for  the  Campaign,  throughout 
Connecticut.  *'  The  measures  directed,  and  orders  given  for 
raising  and  marching  our  troops  to  the  army,  are  now  diH- 
gently  carrjring  into  execution,"  wrote  Trumbull  to  Wash- 
ington, July  seventeenth. 

Meanwhile,  in  June,  Bochambeau  marched  to  join  Wash- 
ington on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  His  troops  came,  in 
four  divisions,  from  Providence  to  Connecticut — magnificent 
in  appearance — superb  in  discipline — 

"  A  brave  choice  of  fiery  voluntaries, 

Bearing  thoir  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 

To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here." 

Hochambeau  himself,  with  the  sparkling  regiment  of  Bour- 
bonnois,  into  which  he  had  recently  incorporated  four  hun- 
dred fresh  recruits  from  France,  brought  up  their  rear.  On 
they  came,  through  Plainfield,  Windham,  and  Bolton,  to 
Hartford — from  whence — after  having  stopped  awhile  to  re- 
pair broken  wagons,  and  refresh  artillery  horses  and  oxen — 
they  started  again  in  four  divisions — a  part  by  the  way  of 
Newtown  and  Woodbury,  and  a  part  by  the  way  of  Middle- 
town,  Wallingford,  and  North  Stratford — to  unite,  July  sixth, 
with  the  American  Army,  to  the  left  of  DobVs  Ferry,  on 
the  hills  reaching  to  the  Brunx  River — ^there  to  receive  for 
the  "  unremitting  zeal  "  with  which  they  had  prosecuted  their 
march,  the  public  thanks  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
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his  own  grateftil  acknowledgment  of  ''the  long- wished  for 
jnnction,"  as  an  event  which  afforded  "  the  highest  degree 
of  pleasure  to  every  friend  of  his  country,"  and  from  which 
"  the  happiest  consequences  "  were  to  be  expected. 

During  the  whole  of  their  march  through  Connecticut, 
these  troops,  through  the  provident  care  of  Trumbull,  re- 
ceived every  attention  which  their  wants  required,  and  more- 
over were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  generally. 
Barrack-masters,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
waited  upon  them  at  every  important  station.  Some  of  these 
masters,  by  especial .  direction  of  Trumbull,  accompanied 
them  on  their  march — as  did,  particularly,  Dr.  Joshua  Elder- 
kin  of  Windham,  with  great  satisfaction  to  Bochambeau,  all 
the  way  from  the  point  where  the  troops  first  touched  Con- 
necticut on  the  east  to  their  encampment  on  the  green  mead- 
ows at  Hartford.  Refreshments  both  for  man  and  beast  were 
added,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  the  stores  which  they  brought 
along  with  them  from  Rhode  Island.  Ripe  fruit  from  many 
orchards  and  gardens  often  regaled  their  taste.  The  apple- 
presses  of  the  farmers  yielded  them  hearty  quaffs  of  cider — 
the  brown  jugs  and  oaken  casks  of  the  farmers'  wives,  fre- 
quent libations  of  excellent  home-brewed  beer. 

Were  their  slow  ox-teams,  as  once  or  twice  happened,  late 
in  bringing  to  their  encamping  ground  their  tents  and  bag- 
gage— or  at  times,  when  wearied  with  a  long  day's  march  be- 
neath the  broiling  sun,  or  with  severe  labor  in  cutting  away 
trees,  or  removing  stones  for  the  passage  through  some  defile 
of  their  heavy  trains,  did  the  troops  court  repose?  Fresh 
horses  and  oxen  from  neighboring  farms,  freely  loaned,  hur- 
ried up  their  missing  equipage — while  many  a  comfortable 
bed  in  private  dwellings  was  hospitably  offered  to  those  offi- 
cers— of  whom  there  were  many — ^who,  thoughtful  of  the 
spirits  of  their  companies,  encouragingly  marched  with 
them  on  foot,  sharing  with  them  in  all  hardships  by  the 
way — ^hardships,  we  are  well  assured,  such  as  by  the  whole 
army,  alike  men  and  officers,  were  "  borne  patiently,  and 
with  perfect  good  humor." 

Or,  unwearied  by  the  exertions  of  the  day's  march,  and 
witched  with  the  beauty  of  damsels  whom  on  the  road  they 
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saw  either  pressing  axound  their  tents  on  some  village  greeD, 
or  clustered  near  some  mansion  where  they  had  their  tempo- 
rary quarters— did  some  officers  of  the  strange  army — ^follow* 
ing  the  impulse  of  natures  proverbially  and  irresistibly  gay — 
seek  to  wake  each  active  power  to  the  brisk  measures  of  the 
dance?  "Fair,  charming  CJonnecticut  girls,"  as  de  WarviUe 
describes  them  about  this  time — girls  "adorned  with  com- 
plexions" whose  brilliancy  mocked  those  of  the  sunny 
South — who  were  "dressed  in  elegant  simplicity" — ^who 
were  safe  under  the  protection  of  their  own  conscious  inno- 
cence, and  of  high-toned  public  morals^— who  were  "  so  com- 
plaisant and  so  good,"  as  the  French  traveller  expresses  him- 
self*— ^tripped  with  them  "  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

"  The  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  briak, 
Found  quick  his  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk  '*— 

while  many  a  hearty  Connecticut  lad,  of  strength  sinewy 
enough  to  handle  a  firelock — "  fired  with  martial  courage " 
by  the  imposing  Gallic  display — volunteered  at  once  for  the 

*  De  Warville  travelled  through  the  United  States  in  1788,  and  the  foUowii^ 
passages  taken  from  a  manuscript  translation  of  his  work,  by  Joel  Barlow,  whidi 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Connecticut  Kstorical  Sodetj,  tijSlj  jxtatify  the 
text  above,  and  will  be  found  interesting  to  our  Readers — ^the  fkir  ones  particu- 
larly. 

^*  Newhaven  yields  not  to  Wethersfleld  for  the  beauty  of  the  fidr  sex.  At  their 
balls  during  the  winter  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  hundred  charming  girls,  adoRiad 
with  those  brilliant  complexions  seldom  met  with  in  journeying  to  the  South, 
and  drefwed  in  elegant  simplicity.  The  beauty  of  complexion  ia  as  striking  in 
Connecticut  as  its  numerous  population.  You  will  not  go  into  a  tavern  without 
meeting  with  neatness,  decency,  and  dignity.  The  tables  are  served  by  a  yonng 
girl,  decent  and  pretty ;  by  an  amiable  mother,  whose  age  has  not  effikoed  tha 
agreeablencss  of  her  features ;  by  men  who  have  that  air  of  digni^  which  the 
idea  of  equality  inspires,  and  who  are  not  ignoble  and  base,  like  the  greatest  pert 
of  our  tavern  keepers. 

**  On  the  road  you  often  meet  those  fair  Connecticut  girls,  either  driving  a  oar- 
risgc,  or  alone  on  horseback,  galloping  boldly,  with  an  elegant  hat  on  the  head,  a 
white  apron,  and  a  calico  gown — ^usages  which  prove  at  onoe  the  eariy  ciiltiT»» 
tion  of  their  reason,  since  they  are  trusted  so  young  by  themselves,  tiie  m&Hj 
of  the  roads,  and  the  general  innocence  of  manners.  You  will  see  them  haaid- 
ing  themselves  alone,  without  protectors,  in  the  public  stages — I  am  wrong  to  laj 
Aazctrddng  ;  who  can  offend  them  ?  They  are  here  under  Uie  protection  of  pablie 
morals,  and  of  their  own  innocence ;  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  innoeenca 
which  makes  them  so  complaisant  and  so  good,  for  a  stranger  takea  them  by  the 
hand,  and  laughs  with  them,  and  they  are  not  offended  at  It" — LdUr  F.,  MA 
Aug.j  178S. 
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wars — and,  his  steps  right  onward — erect  his  form  and  move- 
ment— thinking  to  wear  the  plumed  hehnet  with  a  grace — 
accompanied  the  regiments  of  Bochambeau  on  their  march 
to  the  grand  American  camp.* 

Conspicuous  in  the  French  Army,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  state,  was  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  Legion  of  Hus- 
sars, which  now  for  seven  months  had  been  quartered  in 
Trumbull's  native  town— directly  beneath  his  own  provident 
eye,  and  in  the  enjoyment,  therefore,  of  comforts  such  as 
rarely  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  soldiers  of  the  day.  Their  con- 
duct, during  their  stay  in  Lebanon,  had  in  the  main  been 
very  exemplary.  Save  in  the  loss,  now  and  then,  of  a  few 
trees,  and  a  little  fallen  wood,  and  occasionally  of  a  sheep,  or 
a  goose,  which  some  of  their  number — more  careful  than  the 
rest  for  their  own  warmth  of  body,  and  more  disposed  to  the 
luxury  of  an  extra  ration — ^took  by  stealth  from  Dr.  Williams, 
and  from  a  few  other  inhabitantsf — the  town  was  remark- 
ably fi«e  from  those  depredations  in  which  troops  at  winter 
quarters  are  apt  to  indulge — for  Lauzun  himself  was  ever 
active  to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline  and  good  order  in 
his  corps. 

He  had  occasion,  however,  once  during  his  stay  in  Leb- 

*C<>thren,  in  his  History  of  Woodbury,  page  213,  speaking  of  the  French 
Ann  J  in  that  town  on  their  journey  to  join  General  Washington,  says  their  en- 
campment there  **  extended  all  the  way  f^m  Middle  Quarter  to  WMte  Oak,  a  dis- 
ttnoe  of  nearly  three  miles."  That  part,  he  adds,  which  encamped  **  near  the 
hoDM  then  occupied  by  David  Sherman,  and  since  by  the  late  Gideon  Sherman, 
mi  for  him,  with  his  consent,  twelve  bushels  of  apples,  as  is  related,  and  drank 
■even  or  eight  barrels  of  new  cider  at  his  mill.  During  the  evening  they  had  a 
dance,  in  which  some  of  the  Woodbury  damsels  joined  with  the  polite  French 
officers,  in  their  gay  uniforms,  while  others  looked  on.  Multitudes  of  the  inhab- 
itants pressed  about  the  tents  of  those  patriotic  foreigners,  who  had  come  so  far 
to  light  the  battle  of  ft«edom  for  a  suffering  people,  and  destined  to  act  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  bringing  the  long  and  bloody  contest  to  a  dose.  *  *  Fired 
anew  with  martial  courage  by  the  fine  display  of  the  French  troops,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  soldiers  volunteered  on  the  spot,  and  marched  with  them  on  the 
following  morning."    An  illustration — these  facts— of  the  statements  in  the  text 

t  A  letter,  March  13th,  1781,  from  Wm.  Williams  to  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  com- 
plains that  some  of  his  Hussars  stole  **  thirty  or  more  trees,"  besides  **  fallen 
wood,"  fh>m  Dr.  T.  Williams,  and  from  some  other  inhabitants  **  fences,  sheep, 
and  geese."  *^  One  sheep,"  says  the  letter,  **  they  killed  yesterday,"  in  the  lot 
of  Dr.  Williams,  **  and  skinned  in  his  lot,  and  carried  away  the  meat"  Against 
such  maraudings  the  active  interposition  of  the  Duke  was  invoked— and  it  was 
readily  granted. 
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anon,  to  punish  one  of  bis  soldiers  for  desertion.  This  pun- 
ishment was  that  sternest  one  known  to  military  law-— death 
by  the  murderous  bullet  It  is  a  striking  illustration  both  of 
Trumbull's  well-known  humanity,  and  of  his  influence,  that 
the  facts  in  this  case  were  sedulously  concealed  fix>m  his 
knowledge,  until  all  was  over.  The  Court  Martial  which 
tried  the  deserter,  was  held  in  the  guard  room  ofkr  nine 
ddock  at  night,  and  the  poor  victim  was  executed  brfore  the 
morning  light — such  was  the  apprehension  that  the  Governor, 
if  aware  of  his  condemnation,  would  interfere  to  save  his  life. 
Lauzun  lefl  him,  with  his  Legion,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
June* — highly  gratified  with  the  never-£Eiiling  hospitality  he 
had  received  at  his  hands — and  looking  forward  with  hope 
to  some  propitious  moment  in  the  campaign  now  about  to 
open,  when  the  Hussars  who  at  Lebanon  had  so  long  been 
happy  guests,  might  win  laurels  that  would  allure  the  bless- 
ing of  the  venerable  patriot  of  the  "  Charter  Oak  State  '* — 
a  moment  which  in  due,  time  arrived,  when,  with  Sheldon's 
Begiment  of  Connecticut  Dragoons — at  the  siege  and  sur- 
render of  Yorktown — Lauzun  triumphantly  restrained  the 
enemy,  and  guarded  the  important  passes  around  Glouoester 

Pointt 

The  provident  courtesy  with  which  Trumbull  treated — ^not 
only  Lauzun  and  his  Legion  at  Lebanon — ^but  the  oflScers  of 
the  French  Army  generally,  wherever  he  was  thrown  into 
their  society,  or  called  upon  to  supply  their  wants — and  his 
intelligence,  and  patriotism — left  an  indelible  impression  on 
their  minds.  They  carried  his  name  and  his  fame  back  with 
them  when  they  returned  to  Europe,  and  did  not  forget  long 
to  sound  his  praises.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  re- 
lated by  his  son  Colonel  John  Trumbull — who,  late  as  1794, 
during  the  French  Eevolution,  when  at  Mulhausen  on  the 

*  "  June  28d.  Duke  do  Lauzun  marched  early — ^went  to  Pine  Swamp— near 
Col.  Champion's." — TVumbulTs  Diary. 

t  The  career  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  after  he  returned  to  Europe,  waa 
stormy.  He  quarreled  with  the  French  Court — ^became  a  partiaan  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans — was  accused  of  favoring  the  Vendeans,  and  for  this  reason  waa  con- 
demned and  executed  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1798.  Two  brothers  in  his 
corps  of  Hussars  at  Lebanon,  the  Dillons,  one  a  mt^or,  the  other  a  captain,  and 
both  distinguished  for  their  fine  personal  appearanoe,  suffered  death  afterwards, 
it  is  said,  by  the  guillotine. 
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Bhine,  found  tliis  Tillage,  near  sunset,  full  of  French  troops, 
and  the  yard  and  entrance  of  its  inn  crowded  with  French 
officers.  Fearing  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  his  carriage,  outside  the  walls,  he  appealed  to  the  inn- 
keeper for  a  bed,  and  thus  describes  the  result : — 

**  *  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  impossible,'  replied  the  innkeeper.  *  Hos- 
tilitiM  are  aboQt  to  be  renewed ;  the  head  quarters  of  the  commanding 
general  are  established  at  my  house,  and  it  is  entirely  occupied  by  him 
and  his  suite;  but  come  with  me,  and  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can.'  I  fol- 
lowed through  a  crowd  of  young  officers,  and  at  the  door  met  the  old 
genera]  coming  out  The  Teteran  looked  at  me  keenly,  and  asked  blunt- 
ly— 'who  are  you — an  Englishman  ?  * — *  No,  general,  I  am  an  American 
d  the  United  States.' — *Aht  do  you  know  Ck)nnecticut?' — ^Yes,  Sir, 
it  is  my  natiTe  State.' — *You  know  then  the  good  governor  Trum- 
huUf* — *Yes,  general,  he  is  my  father.' — ^Oh,  Mon  DUu^  Que  je  euie 
eharmee;  I  am  delighted  to  see  a  son  of  GoYemor  Trumbull ;  entret^  en- 
tree ;  you  shall  haye  supper,  bed,  eyerything  in  the  house.'  I  soon 
learned  that  the  old  man  had  been  in  America,  an  officer  in  the  legion 
of  the  Duke  de  Lauxun,  who  had  been  quartered  in  my  native  village, 
during  the  winter  which  I  passed  in  the  prison  in  London,  and  had  heard 
me  much  spoken  of  there.  Of  course,  I  found  myself  in  excellent 
quarters.  The  old  general  kept  me  up  almost  all  night,  inquiring  of 
everybody,  and  everything  in  America,  especially  of  the  people  in  Leba- 
non, and  above  all  the  fiimily  of  Huntington,  with  whom  he  had  been 
quartered." 


CHAPTER    XLV. 
1781. 

TaauBULL  spends  several  days,  with  bis  Council,  at  Danbarj.  Histc 
from  his  Diary  of  his  journey  and  occupation  there.  At  Hartford  ha 
hears  of  Arnold's  memorable  attack  on  New  London.  Thia  attack.  Ha 
sends  for  careful  statements  of  all  its  material  circumataDcea.  Hia  lai> 
ter  communicating  the  event  to  Gen.  Washington.  Ha  at  onoa  raatoraa 
the  defences  of  New  London — sends  thither  an  additional  foroa— writaa 
for  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  to  be  stationed  there  for  the  winter— and 
communicates  with  Gov.  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  and  with  Waahing- 
ton  again,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Connecticut,  and  the  Northam 
States  generally,  in  a  reliable  posture  of  defence. 

The  main  American  and  French  armies — now  in  Jnly  of 
the  year  on  which  we  dwell — ^have  eflfected  their  combination, 
and  lie  stretched  along  the  North  River.  For  the  purpose  at 
this  time  of  being  near  the  Grand  Encampment,  at  the  event- 
ful opening  of  a  campaign  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  decisive  of  the  American  War — and  for  the  purpose 
also,  particularly,  of  consulting  more  conveniently  with  the 
officers  of  the  American  Line  in  regard  to  their  own  and  the 
comforts  of  their  troops — Trumbull  in  August  determined  to 
spend  several  days  with  his  Council  at  Danbury.  Previous 
to  his  departure,  however,  for  this  quarter,  he  collected  at 
Hartford  quite  a  sum  of  hard  money  for  the  soldiers.  He 
took  fresh  measures  to  expedite  its  farther  collection,  and  the 
collection  generally  of  State  taxes.  He  wrote  also  to  Dr. 
Franklin  at  Paris,  to  his  own  son,  and  other  correspondents 
at  Amsterdam,  urging  again  the  supply  of  means  from 
abroad.  Having  done  this,  he  started,  attended  by  his  body- 
guard, and  by  several  members  of  his  fiunily,  for  the  western 
frontier. 

Of  his  journey,  of  a  dangerous  exposure  by  the  way,  and 
of  his  occupations  at  Danbury,  he  gives  us  some  hints  in  the 
following  passages  in  his  Diary : — 

**Thur8daj,  9th.    Set  out  for  Danboiy— Mrs.  TnunbnU  and  Faith 


•• 
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with  me.     Step*  Brown  to  wait  on  us — Capt  Norton,  with  Wild,  two 
Olmsteads,  and  Groodwin,  Guards.    Lodged  at  Esq'  Hopkins  at  Waterbury. 

"Friday  10th.  Way  bad.  Dined  at  Col»  Mosel/s,  Sou thbury.  Thence 
P.  H.  to  CoP  Chandlers — tarried  there.     The  Guards  at  Baldwins. 

^*  Saturday,  11th.  Came  to  Dan  bury.  Lodgings  provided  for  me 
at  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers'.  Daugh'  and  Grand  Daugb'  lodge  at  Deac" 
Knaps — Mr&  Ann  Dibble  there.  Went  to  Col'  Cooks.  Observed  the  ru- 
ins occasioned  by  Tryon^s  incursion  there.  At  Newtown  one  said  he 
would  hill  me  ae  quick  a$  he  uould  a  Battle  Snake, 

^'DiesDom.,  12th.    Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  Gal.  4:  4  &  5.     Near  Even' 
CoP  Sheldon,  CoV  Trumbull,  Capt  Watson,  came  from  Head  Quarters. 
to  rain  at  even',  and  continued  a  heavy  rain  in  the  night 
Monday,   18th.    Above  Gentle"    visit  at  the  Doctors.      Dined  at 
Deac"  Knaps.     Col'  Davenport  came  in. 

**  Tuesday,  14th.     Fair — cool — Guards  set  at  night 

**  Wednesday,  Aug.  15th.  Fair  pleasant  weather.  CoP  Chandler,  Mr. 
Strong  came  in — no  council 

**  Thursday,  16th.     No  Council     Col'  dined  at  Dr.  Rodgers'. 

**  Friday,  17th.  Capt  Hillhouse  came — ^P.  M.  Council— orders  given, 
ibr  Gov*  Guards  kc     Capt  Cook  came  in. 

''Saturday,  18th.  A.  M.  Council  CoP  Trumbull  returned.  Mr. 
Cook  went  with  Orders,  to  officers  of  Gov*  Guards,  Hartford. 

''Dies  Dom,  19th.  Dr.  Rodgers.  Ephe.  5:  1,  2,  8.  On  duties  of 
Parents  to  Children,  and  of  Children  to  Parents.  P.  M.,  eodem  textu — 
•abject  continued — reproof  to  Sunday  whispering.  In  the  evening  much 
rain — Countersign,  Hartford. 

"Monday,  20th.  Mrs.  Trumbull  and  daughter  set  out  for  Fairfield— 
Brown  accompanied  them — ^to  go  to  Hartford.  No  quorum.  CoP  Cook, 
CoP  Chandler,  and  Capt  Hillhouse,  present  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  did  not  come  in  till  the  Evening.     Countersign,  Cambridge. 

"Tuesday,  21st  Fair,  pleasant  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  came 
into  Danbory — held  a  Council 

"  Wednesday,  22Dd.  Held  Council  Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  us— Col^ 
St  John,  CoP  Fitch,  Capt  Job  Bartram. 

"Thursday,  28rd.  Morning  concluded  to  return.  P.  M.  8  o'clock, 
left  Dr.  Rodgers'— came  to  CoP  Mosdy's  at  Southbury.  Gave  Mrs.  Rod- 
gen  a  dollar  to  give  the  servant 

"  Friday,  24th.  Dined  at  Esq'  Hopkins — came  to  Farmington — kxiged 
at  Capt  Cowles.    Called  oo  Mr.  Robinsoo  oo  my  Return. 

"Saturday,  25th.  Set  out  at  8  o'ck>.— <ame  into  Hartford  at  lOo'dock 
fnok  FarmingtoQ.  U  Bull  of  Gov*  Guards  and  Brown  came  with  me. 
Ci^  Joo*^  Bun  met  us  oo  the  way. — Capt  Norton  escorted  me  out  and 


"Thmday,  6dL     Council  intent  oo  defooce  of  N.   Loo*  k  Sea 
Coaiti    otdcfi  gJTcii  4fc 
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^*  Friday,  7th.  At  suQrise  Mr.  Gay  came  express  from  dA^  Williams — 
That  N.  London  attacked  by  2000  men,  8  ships,  and  in  the  whole  80  sail 
Mr.  Mumford  left  us.  M.  Gea  Spencer  sent  Orders  given  for  one 
Troop — Capt  Selah  Norton  Ac,  &  Col'  Chapman  k  Terry  to  send  2  Co*s 
each  &c    Lodged  at  Wethersfield.     No  fiurther  intelligence. 

*^  Saturday,  8th.  Came  from  Wethersfield.  Col*  Rodgers*  letter  re- 
ceived— the  enemy  withdravm.  At  attack  of  Fort  Griswold,  78  killed — 
Col*  Ledyard  murdered,  and  other  Officers — 20  or  80  wounded — ^The  in- 
famous Arnold  commanded.  N.  Lond"  burnt,  and  on  Groton  the  build- 
ings by  the  water.  Letters  from  €^n.  Spencer.  A  letter  wrote  to  Mr. 
Mumford — and  Gen.  Spencer.  A  letter  from  B.  Gen.  Ward — ^in  the 
Evenr  from  M.  Gen.  Heath — ^point  from  N.  York.  The  French  Fleet  at 
Chesapeake.** 

Here  then — ^in  the  passages  last  given  from  his  Diaiy — we 
strike  the  first  intelligence  which  Trumbull  received  of  the 
memorable  attack  on  New  London  in  1781,  and  the  first 
movements  which,  in  consequence,  he  made.  He  was  in 
Hartford  at  the  time — only  a  few  days  returned  from  his  trip 
to  Danbury.  But  to  make  sure  that  the  news  should  rea6h 
him,  the  Commander  at  New  London,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  sixth  of  September,  sent  expresses  also  to  Leb- 
anon*— and  again  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Gov- 
ernor received  the  news  from  Colchester.  "  This  minute" — 
wrote  Levi  Wells  to  him,  from  this  last-mentioned  town — at 
just  "six  o'clock,  P.  M." — "I  am  informed  that  the  Enemy, 
with  five  hundred  Lighthorse,  are  two  and  a  half  miles  this 
side  of  New  London,  and  that  the  Town  is  in  flames — which 
is  plain  to  be  seen  here  hy  Large  Quantities  of  Smoke.  The  cause 
of  our  Country  calls  aloud  for  all  Possible  Exertions  to  op- 
pose the  Enemy  I " 

Startling  news  indeed — and  from  a  quarter  which  proved 
to  be,  alas,  an  aceldama — one  of  the  most  horrible  of  the 
American  Eevolution !  New  London — ^in  whose  harbor  the 
navies  of  the  world  might  securely  ride — that  from  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  more  than  any  other  port  in  the  Union, 
had  been  menaced  with  destruction — and  which  more  con- 

♦  The  Governor's  son-in-law,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Intelligenoe— Wm.  Wil- 
liams— **  rode  from  Lebanon  to  New  London  in  three  hours,  (twenty-three  miles,) 
on  horseback/'  says  Miss  Caulkins.  ^*  The  enemy  were  just  preparing  to  em- 
bark when  he  arrived." 
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stantlj  than  any  other  had  strained  the  anxiety,  and  tasked 
the  care  of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut — now  met  the  fate 
80  long  dreaded  by  its  inhabitants,  and  by  the  country  at 
large. 

It  was  in  the  very  gray  of  the  morning  that  the  apostate 
Arnold,  fixan  his  lurking-place  on  the  Long  Island  shore — 
with  an. armament  of  thirty-two  sail  and  seventeen  hundred 
troops — ^appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  prepared  for 
his  work  of  blood  and  fire.  His  debarkation  in  two  divis- 
ions, one  npon  the  New  London,  and  one  on  the  Groton 
side — ^the  advance  of  each  upon  a  people  wholly  unprepared 
for  so  formidable  an  invasion,  yet  in  little  groups,  half-armed, 
from  behind  fences  and  small  redoubts,  resisting  as  best  they 
could — the  flight  of  inhabitants,  of  women  and  children 
roused  suddenly  from  their  beds,  and  rushing,  with  such  val- 
uables as  they  could  snatch  up,  affrighted  to  the  woods — the 
imperilled  escape  of  shipping  up  the  Thames — the  torch  first 
lighted  at  the  printing  office  and  mill  of  the  town — applied 
next  to  the  Plumb  House,  and  to  every  species  of  combusti- 
ble property  on  Winthrop's  Neck — and  then,  on  Main  Street, 
Water  Street,  Bank  Street,  and  the  Parade,  to  shops,  stores, 
warehouses,  and  dwellings,  to  the  Court  House  and  jail,  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  Custom  House,  and  to  piles  of 
lumber,  wharves,  vessels,  boats,  and  rigging — these  transac- 
tions are  but  too  painfully  familiar  to  the  reader  of  History. 
They  made  the  noblest  harbor  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
whole  surroimding  country,  lurid  with  conflagration.  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  buildings  were  consumed.  Haifa 
million  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  New 
London,  in  large  part,  was  left  a  desolation. 

And  so  too  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  shore,  Gro- 
ton was  left — but  in  desolation  of  hi  more  fearful  aspect  than 
that  which  its  neighbor  wore — for  human  life  here  was  the 
chief  sacrifice.  Who,  in  this  connection,  does  not  at  once 
recall  the  furious  advance  of  Major  Montgomery  upon  that 
immortal  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  and  artisans, 
who,  sending  to  the  British  summons  the  reply  that  they 
would  not  surrender,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  defended  Fort  Griswold?    Who  does  not  recall  that 
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final  overpowering  of  the  garrison,  when  the  enemy,  swing- 
ing their  caps,  and  jelling  like  madmen,  rushed  within  the 
fort — that  ceaseless  bayoneting  of  the  defenceless  bodies  of 
the  brave  American  yeomen,  as  they  retreated  for  shelter  to 
the  magazine  and  barrack-rooms,  or  crept  beneath  the  para- 
pets, or  attempted  to  leap  the  walls — that  ferocious,  dastard 
plunging  of  the  surrendered  sword  through  the  body  of  the 
heroic,  fallen  Ledyard — that  murderous  rolling  of  the  wound- 
ed in  an  ammunition  wagon  which  was  sent  headlong  to  dash 
upon  a  tree  at  the  brink  of  the  river — and  that  plundering 
and  burning  of  Groton  which  then  ensued,  while  a  ship  on 
fire,  floating  over  from  the  New  London  side,  bridged  the  two 
towns  with  a  mass  of  flame  I  Who  does  not  recall  that  rush 
of  citizens  now  fi-om  the  surrounding  country  to  the  scene 
of  danger,  armed  with  whatever  they  could  seize,  "  finom  a 
club  and  pitchfork  to  a  musket  and  spontoon  " — ^that  hurried 
embarkation  then,  at  sunset,  of  the  foe,  while  blood,  the 
blood  of  those  they  had  foully  slain,  aided  to  quench  that 
train,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  signalizing  their  departure 
by  a  grand  explosion,  they  had  lighted  to  the  magazine  of 
the  fort — and  then  at  last,  that  wailing,  torch-light  march,  by 
widows  and  orphans,  within  the  garrison,  for  the  dead  of 
their  families — who  does  not  recall  all  these  terrible  features 
of  the  Groton  Massacre  \ 

Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  event  Governor  Trumbull 
sent  to  New  London  for  a  careful,  duly  authenticated  state- 
ment of  all  its  material  circumstances,  in  order  that  he  might 
adopt  measures  suited  in  every  respect  to  the  emergency.* 

While  thus  taking  measures  to  procure  full  and  accurate 
information  of  the  attack,  Trumbull  hastened  to  communi- 

♦*' Having,*'  he  wrote,  September  eighth,  to  Thomas  Mamford,  who  was  on 
the  spot — "  having  this  morning  received  by  express  fVom  Col.  Rogers  a  general 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy  in  their  late  wanton  and  barbarous 
attack  npon  N.  London  and  Groton,  and  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  that  gallant  ot&- 
cer  Col.  Ledyard,  and  other  brave  men  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  more  than  savage 
cruelty  after  their  surrender  to  a  superior  force,  as  you  are  upon  the  ground  where 
the  tragical  scene  happened,  I  desire  you  will  carefully  collect  and  state  those 
transactions  and  all  material  circumstances,  more  especially  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  Col.  Ledyard  and  of  the  unfortunate  garrison,  and  procure  the  same  to 
be  properly  authenticated,  and  forwarded  to  me  for  such  improvement  as  maj 
hereafter  be  thought  proper." 
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cale  what  he  had  ah-eady  received  to  General  Washington  at 
Head  Quarters — as  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  at  Hart- 
ford, September  fifteenth,  shows : — 

"Your  letter  of  the  2l8t  ultimo/'  he  proceeds — "arrived  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, whereupon  my  Council  being  convened,  amidst  various  accounts 
of  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  enemy  in  New  York,  and  some  ap- 
prehensions of  thiir  hostile  attack  upon  or  invasion  of  this  State,  every 
exertion  was  made  and  making  for  its  defence,  by  ordering  the  militia  to 
be  reviewed,  and  detachments  to  be  sent  to  the  sea-coasts,  and  valuable 
effects  there  di  posited  to  be  removed  to  interior  parts,  &c 

*^But  unfortunately  before  these  preparations  could  be  completed, 
namely,  on  the  6th  instant,  a  party  under  the  command  of  the  infamous 
Arnold,  made  wanton  destruction  both  of  lives  and  property  in  New 
London  and  Groton  near  the  harbour.  Though  many  material  circum- 
stances, relative  to  the  tragical  scene,  are  not  yet  obtainable  with  such  a 
degree  of  precision  and  certainty  as  might  be  wished,  yet,  according  to 
the  best  intelligence  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  it  seems  a  number  ex- 
ceeding one  and  perhaps  two  thousand,  chiefly  of  chosen  British  and 
foreign  troops,  landed  in  the  morning  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour's 
mouth,  whereof  one  division  immediately  marched  up  to,  and  soon  took 
poesesraon  of  the  town  and  fortifications  of  New  London,  which  were 
evacuated  on  their  approach,  as  being  indefensible,  whilst,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  the  fort  on  Groton  bank,  being  attacked  by  six  or  eight  hund- 
red men,  was  nobly  defended  for  a  considerable  time  by  about  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
Ledyard,  who  bravely  repulsed  the  assailants  until  they  suffered  about 
one-fourth  part  in  killed  and  wounded.  But,  being  overpowered  by  su- 
perior numbers.  Colonel  Ledyard,  perceiving  the  enemy  had  gained  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  the  fort,  and  opened  the  gate,  although  he  had 
only  three  of  his  men  killed,  thought  proper  to  surrender  himself  with 
the  garrison  prisoners,  and  accordingly  presented  his  sword  to  a  British 
ofBcer  on  the  parade,  who  received  the  same,  and  immediately  thrust  it 
through  that  brave  but  unfortunate  Commander ;  whereupon  the  soldiery 
a]so  pierced  his  body  in  many  places  with  bayonets,  and  proceeded  to 
massacre  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  officers  and  garrison,  till,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  British  officer,  who  entered  the  fort  too  late  to  rescue  the 
gallant  officers,  &c.y  about  forty  of  the  defenceless  survivors  were  made 
prisoners,  and  carried  off,  exclusive  of  about  the  like  number  who  were 
wounded,  and  many  of  them  dangerously. 

*'  This  heroic  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  however,  together 
with  the  increasing  appearance  of  the  militia,  and  small  skirmishes  be- 
tween some  scattering  parties  and  advanced  guards,  prevented  the  enemy 
from  fully  executing  their  savage  plan,  and  occasioned  them  to  retreat  on 

board  in  the  evening  with  precipitation,  after  having  knocked  off  the 

46* 
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tniDnions  of  seven  guns,  and  consumed  by  fire  about  seventy-one  dwell- 
ing houses,  sixty-five  stores,  twenty-two  bams,  a  church,  court-house, 
and  jail,  together  with  a  number  of  vessels,  lying  unrigged,  by  the 
wharves.  The  rest  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  saved  by  running 
up  Norwich  River,  and  several  valuable  buildings,  on  each  shore,  pre- 
served by  quenching  the  flames. 

"  The  loss  of  property  by  the  conflagration  was,  however,  very  great, 
and  ruinous  to  many  individuals,  as  also  a  sensible  damage  to  the  public 
Yet,  what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  is  the  unhappy  iate  of  that  worthy 
officer,  Colonel  Ledyard,  and  those  brave  men  (many  of  whom  sustained 
respectable  characters,  and  were  esteemed  the  flower  of  that  town,)  who 
so  gallantly  fought  and  unfortunately  fell  with  him,  victims  to  British 
cruelty.  I  have  given  directions  for  procuring  authenticated  information 
of  those  transactions,  as  soon  as  the  situation  of  the  wounded  and  pris- 
oners (some  of  whom  are  paroUed,)  will  admit ;  which  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  obtained. 

^^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem  and  con- 
sideration, your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Trumbull.** 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  Trumbull  in  restoring  to  a 
proper  state  of  defence  that  quarter  of  Connecticut  whose  de- 
vastation, in  this  letter  to  Washington,  he  so  feelingly  de- 
scribes. To  the  three  companies  which  he  sent  to  New  Lon- 
don instantly  on  hearing  of  the  attack,  he  added  five  hund- 
red men  more,  and  reordered  the  militia  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  hold  themselves  constantly  ready  to  serve.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the  fortifications  in  the 
harbor.  He  sent  to  General  Washington,  and  procured  seven 
hundred  excellent  French  arms  for  use  in  case  of  any  new 
alarm — and  warmly  urged  that  a  part  of  the  French  naval 
force  should  be  stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  port  of  New 
London — to  aid  in  its  security — to  protect  the  adjacent  coasts 
against  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy — and  to  convey  some 
supplies  of  fresh  beef  which  he  was  then  about  to  send  to 
the  General  of  Martinico,  for  the  use  of  the  garrisons  and 
hospitals  upon  that  island. 

"  While  the  spirits  of  the  people  are  agitated  and  exas- 
perated," he  wrote  to  Mumford  at  this  time — "will  not  the 
Commanders  of  the  three  brigantines,  and  other  vessels  in 
port  at  New  London,  attempt  enterprises  against  the  enemy?  " 

To  Governor  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  he  wrote,  urging 
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active  cooperation  in  schemes  for  defending  the  Northern 
States,  now  that,  by  the  march  of  General  Washington  to 
the  southward,  these  States  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  inva- 
sion by  the  enemy. 

**  As  we  cannot,  I  think,  suppose  that  they  will  be  idle  in  New  York," 
he  said,  "  while  the  General  is  carrying  on  operations  of  such  vast  im- 
portance in  Virginia,  your  Excellency  will  therefore,  I  think,  be  with  me 
in  opinion  that  we  ought  not  only  to  exert  every  nerve  to  furnish  for  the 
general  defence  all  the  regular  and  militia  aid  required,  with  the  great- 
est possible  dispatch,  but  that  these  Northern  States  ought  to  afford  all 
the  mutual  aid  to  each  other  which  shall  be  in  their  power,  in  case  any 
of  them  are  attacked.  You  may.  Sir,  in  such  circumstances,  expect  the 
friendly  aid  of  this  State,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  reciprocal, 
if  it  shall  be  necessary — for  which  purpose  I  have  conversed  with  my 
Council  of  Safety,  and  am  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  putting  this 
State  into  a  posture  of  defence.** 

**  Your  Excellency,"  he  wrote  to  General  Washington  again,  from  Leba- 
non, November  sixth — *'  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  destruction 
lately  committed  upon  New  London  and  Groton,  by  a  considerable  force 
of  the  enemy  under  the  infamous  traitor,  whose  name  and  memory 
should  rot  A  force  much  more  considerable  has  been  kept  there  since. 
They  have  done  much  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the  fortifications;  and 
particularly  that  on  Groton  side,  which  entirely  commands  the  town  and 
harbour,  is  already  in  much  better  condition  than  before,  and  the  work 
18  still  going  on.  And,  as  I  take  it  for  granted  that  part  of  the  naval 
force  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  will  remain  on  the  station  dur- 
ing the  winter,  I  would  take  leave  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  your 
Excellency,  that  they  may  be  stationed  at  the  port  of  New  London, 
which  I  conceive  would  be  attended  with  advantages  superior,  with  re- 
spect to  themselves  and  the  country,  to  any  place  they  could  choose. 
The  harbour  is  very  sufficient  to  contain  any  number  and  size  of  ships ; 
is  peculiarly  safe  from  the  ii\juries  of  winds  or  storms.  Its  immediate 
connection  with  the  main  renders  it  accessible  by  the  militia  in  case  of 
need ;  and,  adjoining  to  a  country,  through  the  &vor  of  Providence,  at 
present  abounding  with  every  kind  of  provision  they  can  want,  will 
render  their  supplies  much  more  easy  and  safe  than  at  the  Island  where 
they  last  wintered,  and  where  they  received  great  part  of  their  supplies 
by  water  from  New  London,  exposed  to  loss  and  capture,  and  which  act- 
ually did,  and  must  always,  happen  in  some  instances. 

**I  have  very  lately  received  a  pressing  request  from  his  Excellency, 
the  General  of  Martinico,  for  large  supplies  of  fresh  beef  from  this  State, 
for  the  use  of  the  garrisons  and  hospitals  there.  I  purpose  to  permit  and 
encourage  private  adventurers  to  furnish  it,  which  must  be  shipped  from 
that  port    The  lying  of  a  fleet  there  would  greatly  secure  and  protect 
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the  coasts,  for  a  considerable  distance,  against  the  aimed  yessela  of  the 
enemy,  who  will  doubtless  get  knowledge  of  the  design,  and  be  engaged 
to  intercept  vessels  with  such  cargoes.  And,  for  their  more  effectual 
protection,  I  must  also  request  a  convoy  of  a  frigate,  armed  sloop,  or 
something  adequate  for  any  number  of  vessels  which  may  be  ready  to 
sail,  and  ask  your  Excellency's  direction  in  that  respect  also ;  and  on  the 
assurance  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  a  foM  and  speedy  supply  might  and 
would  be  afforded ;  and  without  it  I  fear  it  will  fall  short 

**  Permit  me  to  add,  in  favor  of  the  town  which  has  so  severely  sn^ 
fered,  that  a  fleet  stationed  there  would  also  afford  relief  and  hdp  to 
many  of  the  distressed  inhabitants,  who  have  lost  their  all ;  and  would 
be  a  protection  to  as  much  property,  taken  from  the  enemy,  as  perfai^  k 
bronght  into  any  port  standing  in  need  of  such  protection. 

*'  On  the  whole  I  submit  these,  and  other  reasons  which  will  readi^ 
occur  to  your  Excellency's  wisdom  and  candor." 

Washington,  in  response  to  this  letter,*  assured  Trumbull 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  promote  his  scheme  of  stationiiig 
some  of  the  allied  ships  at  New  London,  if  circumstaDoes 
would  have  permitted — ^but  that  Admiral  De  Grasse  had 
taken  almost  all  his  vessels  of  war  with  him,  and  ''except  a 
frigate  or  two  left  in  York  River,  for  the  security  and  aid  of 
the  French  troops,"  not  a  ship  of  force  was  Irfk  upon  the 
American  station.  The  provident  plan  of  TrumbuU,  there- 
fore, for  the  protection  of  the  New  England  coast,  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect. 

*  From  Philadelphia,  November  88. 
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ToBATS  upon  Connecticut.  Hostile  ships  in  the  Sound.  Trum'buirs  con* 
tinned  rigilanco.  An  attack  upon  tories  at  Lloyd's  Neck — and  upon 
other  points  of  Long  Island.  Loss  of  the  frigate  Trumbull — and  of  the 
Confederacy.  Another  crisis  of  want  among  the  troops  on  the  North 
River — and  relief  afibrded  \>j  Trumbull.  He  hears  of  the  triumph  at 
Torktown.  The  joy  it  gives  him.  His  letter  to  Washington  on  the 
victory.  £xtract  from  Washington's  reply.  Trumbull,  however,  still 
continues  his  preparations  for  another  campaign.  He  proclaims  a 
Thanksgiving. 

Ok  the  last  day  of  August  the  enemy  made  a  marauding 
expedition  to  Newhaven,  West  Side — and  carried  off  sixteen 
prisoners,  besides  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  July,  a 
gang  of  refugees  came  over  from  Lloyd's  Neck  in  seven 
boats,  and  surprised  and  captured,  at  Darien,  the  Beverend 
Moses  Mather,  together  with  forty  of  his  congregation,  while 
they  were  in  the  very  act  of  worshiping  within  the  Meet- 
ing House.*    But  save  these  attacks,  and  the  memorable  one 

• "  They  took  also  about  forty  hor»es  belonging  to  the  congregation/'  says 
Barber — **  mounted  them,  and  marched  their  prisoners  to  the  shore,  and  thence 
oonvejed  them  to  Lloyd's  Neck  on  Long  Island.  From  this  place  they  were 
■con  after  conveyed  to  New  York,  and  confined  in  prison.  Some  of  them  never 
letomed ;  these  probably  perished  in  prison ;  others  were  parolled,  and  some  ro- 
tomed  after  having  suffered  severely  by  the  small  pox."  In  prison  they  were 
treated  most  severely.  Dr.  Mather,  particnlarly,  was  insnlted  almost  daily  by 
the  Provost  Marshal,  that  execrated  Cunningham,  who  "took  a  particular  satis- 
fiMStion  in  announcing  to  lum,  fh>m  time  to  time,  that  on  that  day,  the  morrow, 
or  some  other  period  at  a  little  distance,  he  was  to  be  executed."  The  mother 
of  Washington  Irving  is  said  to  have  kindly  ministered  to  his  wants  while  he 
was  in  prison.  "Full  forty  of  ns  were  confined" — writes  Peter  St.  John,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  who  has  given  ns  a  poetic  version  of  the  affair : — 

"  So  cruelly  they  were  inclined. 

In  a  small  room,  six  days  complete, 

With  very  little  food  to  eat, 

Full  eighteen  days,  or  something  more, 

We  fairly  were  exchanged,  before 

Of  the  exchange  they  let  us  know, 

Or  fVom  that  place  of  bondage  go, 

Phat  of  the  number  twenty -five 

But  just  nineteen  were  left  alive. 

Four  days  before  December's  gone, 

In  Mventeen  hundred  eighty-one." 
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on  New  London  already  described,  Connecticut  remained 
quite  free  from  hostile  ravages  during  the  present  year. 
Trumbull,  however,  kept  up  carefully  its  defence.  Besides 
strengthening  the  New  London  quarter,  after  the  assault  there, 
he  also  again  strengthened  the  western  frontier — sending 
General  Parsons  there  to  take  command,  with  directions  to 
call  out  the  militia  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  brigades, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  he  should  judge  necessary,  and  em- 
ploy them  both  to  repel  invasion,  and  for  enterprises  against 
the  enemy  either  by  sea  or  land. 

Though,  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  British  squadron, 
which  was  employed  in  blockading  the  French  fleet  at  New- 
port, lay  near  Connecticut — one  ship  of  ninety  guns,  four  of 
seventy-four,  three  of  sixty-four,  one  of  fifty,  and  two  or 
three  frigates,  anchored  along  in  a  formidable  line  between 
Gardiner's  Island  and  Plum  Island — ^yet  this  squadron  ven- 
tured upon  no  enterprises  against  the  Connecticut  Main. 
Trumbull,  in  February,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that 
one  of  the  ships  composing  it — ^the  CuUoden,  a  seventy- 
four — was  driven  by  a  violent  storm  on  a  reef  near  Gardi- 
ner's Island,  and  lost — and  at  the  same  time  that  another  sev- 
enty-four— ^the  Bedford — her  masts  having  been  carried 
away,  and  her  whole  upper  tier  of  guns  thrown  overboard — 
floated  almost  a  wreck  off  New  London. 

He  was  not  the  man,  of  course,  to  have  mourned  had  the 
whole  armament  been  swamped.  As  usual,  however,  he 
kept  close  watch  upon  its  movements — and  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  State,  by  his  orders,  continued  busy  cruising — busy 
in  checking  illegal  trade,  and  all  unlawful  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  As  usual,  he  commissioned  privateers,  and 
some  whaleboats* — and  had  the  pleasure,  during  the  year, 

*  "  1781.  Jan^y  25th.  A  ^haleboat  CommUsion,  &o.,  d4*  Ci^t  JoAhoA  Grif- 
flths. 

"Feb.  26th.  Commissions  granted  for  schooner  Weasel,  and  Ci^t  Hale's 
Whale  Boats,  to  cruise  ags^  the  Enemy  and  Ulioit  trade,  under  direction  of  Capt. 
Wm.  Ledyard. 

**  March  24th.    Granted  liberty  of  Commission  for  Whale  Boat  to  Abner  Ely. 

**  April  4th.  Common  Commission  for  Whale  Boat— given  John  Waterman-^ 
tent  by  Mr.  Torrey— p*d  £8. 

**May  10th.  Gave  commission  to  Capt  Elisha  Hart— sloop  Bestoration — 10 
gnns.*' — IVumhUPs  Diary, 
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of  finding  qtdte  a  number  of  valuable  prizes  brought  into 
New  London — ^particularly,  among  others,  about  September, 
two  large  victualing  ships,  taken  by  the  Young  Cromwell — 
and  the  Hannah,  an  exceedingly  rich  merchant  ship  from 
London  bound  to  New  York,  which  was  captured  a  little 
south  of  Long  Island  by  Captain  Dudley  Saltonstall  of  the 
Minerva  privateer.  It  was  the  loss  of  this  ship,  which, 
"more  than  any  other  single  circumstance  exasperating  the 
British,  is  thought  to  have  led  to  the  expedition  against  New 
London." 

In  June,  the  Governor  planned  an  attack  upon  the  tones  on 
Lloyd's  Neck — ^a  scheme  which,  in  April,  Major  Tallmadge,  of 
Connecticut,  had  contemplated,  but  had  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. For  this  purpose  he  wrote,  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  to 
Count  de  Barras,  the  Admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  soliciting 
the  use  of  some  armed  frigates — which,  aided  by  a  force  from 
Connecticut,  were  to  make  the  attack.*  The  frigates  were 
sent,  together  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  land  troops.  They 
were  joined  by  several  boats  from  Fairfield  with  American 
volunteers  and  pilots — and  the  attack  was  made — but,  from 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  those  engaged,  of  the  true  point  to 
be  assailed,  and  the  want  of  cannon,  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Fort  Franklin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  without  any  heavy 
guns,  in  fact  had  them,  and  with  its  grape  shot  from  two 
twelve  pounders,  compelled  the  French  to  retire. 

A  descent  also  on  Long  Island,  in  May,  by  several  whale- 
boats  from  Horseneck,  was  likewise  unsuccessful.  It  was 
intercepted  by  the  British,  and  thirty-nine  of  the  party  were 
made  prisoners.  So,  unsuccessful  also,  was  another  descent 
upon  the  same  island,  in  September,  by  Captain  Hart  of  the 
sloop  Restoration.  Driven  on  shore  on  a  point  of  land  near 
Hempstead  by  a  hostile  frigate,  and  there  attacked  by  five 
companies  of  soldiers,  he  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms, 
after  a  brave  defence,  and  return  home  paroUed.  To  the 
losses  now  stated,  is  to  be  added,  this  year,  that  also  of  the 
beautiful  frigate  named  after  the  Governor  himself  whose 

*  **  June  6th.  Wednesday,  IS  o'clock,  Bake  de  Lanxnn  at  mj  lodgings  [at 
Hartford.]  Wrote  by  him  to  La  Compte  de  Barras  de  sends  a  fHgate  to  Lloyd's 
Neck."— 2Vumdi»2r#  Diary, 
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construction,  at  Chatham  on  the  Connecticut  River,  it  will  be 
remembered,  he  had  with  peculiar  interest  superintended. 
The  Trumbull — after  having  been  placed  by  Congress  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance— Mr.  Morris — for  such  service  as  he  might  judge  neces- 
sary— August  eleventh  was  "carried-  into  New  York  by  one 
of  the  King^s  ships  " — on  the  very  same  day  that  three  thou- 
sand of  the  King's  mercenary  German  troops  arrived  in  that 
city.* 

But  the  disappointments  upon  Long  Island  were  more  than 
compensated  by  numerous  successful  descents  upon  that  quar- 
ter. There  was  one  in  November,  for  example,  by  Lieuten- 
ant Hull,  who  boarded  nine  vessels  which  lay  in  Musquito 
Cove,  near  Hem])stead,  and  made  prisoners  of  sixteen  men. 
There  was  another  in  December,  when  some  Connecticut 
whaleboats  seized  some  valuable  craft  in  Oyster  Bay,  and 
running  a  vessel  of  the  enemy  on  shore  at  Oak  Neck,  set  her 
on  fire.  There  were  many  made  at  diflferent  times  by  Cap- 
tain John  Fitch,  who,  in  June,  was  specially  commissioned  by 
the  Governor  to  go  over  to  Long  Island,  and  **  break  up  the 
barbarous  tory  nests  there." 

♦  Off  the  capes  of  the  Delaware — "  in  the  midst  of  rain  and  sqnaUB,  in  a  tem- 
pestuouB  night,  with  nioht  of  the  forward  hamper  of  the  ship  over  her  bows,  or 
lying  in  the  forecastle,  with  one  of  the  arms  of  the  foretopsail  yard  run  throng 
her  foresail,  and  the  other  jammed  on  deck,  and  with  a  disorganized  crew,"  her 
commander,  Capt.  Nicholson,  was  compelled  to  strike  to  two  British  oruisen  of 
superior  force — the  Iris,  and  the  General  Monk.  In  this  action,  remarks  Cooper 
in  his  Naval  History- — *'  none  but  a  man  of  the  highest  notions  of  military  honor 
would  have  thought  resistance  necessary.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ship,  the  Iris 
[Hancock,]  was  one  of  the  largest  ships  built  by  the  Americans  in  the  KeToln- 
tion,  and  the  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  smallest.  The  Monk  was  a  heavy  sloop- 
of-war  for  that  day."  The  Iris,  when  known  as  the  United  States  ship  Hancock, 
had  been  captured  by  Sir  George  Collier  in  the  Rainbow  of  forty-four  gnns.  In 
the  end  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Monk, 
formerly  the  American  privateer  General  WcLshington^  having  faUen  into  tha 
power  of  General  Arbuthnot,  had  been  taken  into  the  Klng^s  service.  It  is  a 
pleasing  fact  that  the  Monk  was  recaptured,  and  restored  to  the  American  Ma- 
rine. Capt.  Barney,  in  a  brilliant  action  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  retook 
her. 

Trumbull  had  also  to  regret,  in  1781,  the  loss  of  another  ship  belonging  to  tha 
Continental  Marine.  It  was  the  Confederaeyy  whose  construction  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  he  had  himself  overlooked.  While  on  her  return  from  Cape  France^  la 
June,  with  clothing,  and  other  supplies  on  board,  and  a  convoy  in  charge,  sha 
was  compelled  to  strike  to  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  laiga 
ship  and  frigate. 
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The  interval  fix)m  the  attack  of  New  London  down  nearly 
to  the  close  of  October,  was  passed  by  Trumbull  in  sessions 
with  his  Council,  or  with  the  General  Assembly — and,  so  far 
as  the  war  is  concerned,  in  providing  supplies  for  the  army. 
One  more  crisis  of  want  occurred  about  this  time,  which,  as 
usual,  called  for  his  special  exertions,  and  was  promptly  met. 
It  was  upon  the  North  River.  They  had  not  cattle  enough 
there,  Greneral  Heath  wrote  him,  to  serve  the  troops  more 
than  two  days — and  one  of  the  large  contractors  for  that 
quarter — Mr.  Phelps — on  account  of  an  alarm  at  the  North- 
ward, was  unable  to  furnish  the  troops  on  the  Hudson  with 
his  customary  number.  "  Upon  a  punctual  supply  of  beef 
cattle,"  urged  Governor  Trumbull  immediately  in  a  Message 
to  the  Legislature — "  not  only  the  army  on  the  North  River, 
but  that  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Washing- 
ton, to  whom  General  Heath  forwards  one  hundred  head  per 
week,  depends."  The  four  pence  tax  for  providing  live  cat- 
tle, he  informed  them,  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  them  on  a  two  and  sixpenny 
tax  which  had  been  laid  for  furnishing  barrelled  beef.  The 
matter  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  he  said,  ''soon 
as  possible."  The  cattle  should  be  "most  punctually  sent 
on."  And  so  they  were,  under  the  stimulus  thus  given  to 
effort. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  this  Message  was  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly — ^in  a  coincidence  that  is  somewhat  re- 
markable— ^in  a  contrast  between  past  and  present  army  sup- 
port, and  that  which  would  be  required  in  the  future,  which 
was  most  heart-cheering— on  this  day — October  nineteenth — 
Lord  Comwallis — ^his  works  in  every  quarter  sunken  under 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers — the  guns  of  his  batteries,  nearly 
every  one,  silenced — ^his  shells  expended — the  second  parallel 
of  the  assailants  about  to  open  again,  from  an  immense  artil- 
lery, a  resistless  weight  of  fire — ^in  this  situation — his  catas- 
trophe inevitable — Comwallis  "  submitted  to  a  necessity  no 
longer  to  be  avoided,  and  surrendered  the  posts  of  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point,  with  the  garrisons  which  had  defended 
them,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  with  their  seameUi  to 
the  land  and  naval  officers  of  America  and  France." 
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'^Fridftj,  October  26th,*^  entered  Tramboll  in  bis  Diary,  commemon^ 
ting  his  first  reception  of  the  news — "  about  7  o*clo.  in  the  ercn*  ree' 
the  hand  Bill  from  D.  Gov  Bower,  of  the  surrender  of  L**  ComwaUis  k 
his  Army — 9000  men,  seamen  included — quantity  of  Warlike  Stores- 
one  40  gun  ship — 1  firigate — about  100  Transports.  Praised  be  the 
Lord  of  Hosts ! 

"  Saturday,  27th,"  he  adds—"  sent  Torrey*  to  Hartford  with  the  news. 

"  Monday,  29th,"  he  continues — "  the  surrender  of  L'  ComwaUis  17th 
or  18th  instant  confirmed. 

^^  Wednesday,  Slst,"  he  concludes — "  night  follow*  came  Letters  with 
the  Articles  of  Capitulation  with  L**  ComwaUis." 

With  what  unbounded  satisfaction — with  what  patriotic 
exultation — ^must  Trumbull  have  received  this  glorious  newsl 
"  Praised  be  the  Lord  of  Hosts  " — he  exclaimed,  in  a  thanks- 
giving to  God  that  was  doubtless  spontaneous,  exuberant,  and 
profound. 

His  son,  Colonel  Jonathan — who  was  then  at  Yorktown, 
as  private  Secretary  to  General  Washingtonf — wrote  him  at 
once  confirming  the  accounts,  and  describing  fully  the  con- 
cluding scenes  of  this  eventful  siege.  He  told  him,  particu- 
larly, of  the  completion,  with  indefatigable  toil — ^in  the  face 
of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  beleaguered  garrison — through 
embrasures  which  the  enemy  constantly  opened  out— of  the 
famous  Second  Parallel.  He  told  him  of  that  impetuous, 
irresistible  rush  of  parties  under  Baron  Viomenil  and  Colo- 
nel Hamilton,  upon  the  two  British  redoubts  which  flanked 
this  parallel — of  the  noble  refusal  by  Hamilton  upon  the  oc- 
casion— under  all  the  deeply -seated  irritation  engendered  by 
the  then  recent  carnage  at  Fort  Griswold  in  Connecticut — ^to 
retaliate  this  example  of  barbarity,  and,  as  had  been  sug- 

*  Torrey  was  a  farmer  and  a  tavemcr  in  Lebanon,  and  lived  at  a  place  oallod 
Liberty  Hill,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town — on  the  road  fh>m  Lebanon  to 
Hartford. 

t  He  was  appointed  by  Washington,  April  16th,  1781,  as  the  Bnoceasor  to  CoL 
Hamilton.  *'  The  circle  of  my  acquaintance,*'  says  Washington,  writing  him  on 
the  subject — '*  does  not  furnish  a  character  that  would  be  more  pleasing  to  me  at 
a  successor  to  him  than  yourself.  I  make  you  the  first  offer,  therefore,  of  the 
vacant  office,  and  should  be  happy  in  your  acceptance  of  it.  The  pay  ia  one 
himdred  dollars  a  month ;  the  rations  those  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  aimyt 
which  in  fact  are  additional,  as  the  value  thereof  is  received  in  money.  No  per- 
quisites appertain  to  the  office.  The  secretary  lives  as  I  do,  is  at  little  expense 
while  he  is  in  my  family,  or  when  absent  on  my  business,  and  is  in  the  higbeft 
confidence  and  estimation  from  the  nature  of  his  office.** 
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gested,  put  every  man  in  the  redoubt  which  he  had  won,  to 
the  sword.  He  told  him  of  the  repulse  of  Abercrombie  in 
his  brave,  yet  forlorn  sortie  upon  two  American  batteries — 
and  of  the  attempt  of  Comwallis  to  retreat  by  the  Gloucester 
shore,  which  Lauzun  and  Sheldon  guarded  against,  and 
which  the  wind  and  the  rain  stormed  upon  in  fury,  and 
thwarted*  He  delineated  the  preparation  then  which  was 
made  to  open,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Brit- 
iilh  foe,  the  whole  terrific  fire  of  a  line  of  batteries  that 
must  inevitably,  if  employed,  have  within  but  a  few  hours, 
leveled  Yorktown  with  the  dust.  He  described  that 
parley  then  which  the  British  Commander  was  compelled  to 
beat — ^his  proposition  next  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities — his 
terms  for  capitulation — their  modification  by  Washington  to 
suit  the  patriot  triumph — the  surrender — that  marching  out 
at  last  by  the  enemy  from  their  once  stronghold,  with  their 
colors  cased — and  that  grounding  of  their  arms,  while  Gener- 
al Lincoln  received  the  sword  of  their  commander,  upon  the 
field  in  front  of  their  own  outworks,  and  near  the  quarters 
of  those  French  and  American  regiments  of  artillery  that 
had  battered  those  outworks  down.  All  these  stirring  facts 
of  the  closing  contest  of  the  American  Kevolution,  his  son 
described  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut — as  did  also  his  son- 
in-law  General  Huntington  and  others — with  graphic  partic- 
ularity, from  the  very  spot  in  which  they  transpired. 

*•  The  very  interesting  and  important  news  of  the  surrender  of  General 
Lord  Comwallis,**  wrote  Trumbull  then  from  Lebanon,  November  sixth, 
to  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Armies — and  he  expressed 
Bimilar  sentiments  in  a  letter  also  to  Rochambeau — **with  the  British 
annj,  shipping,  kc,  &c.^  under  his  command,  reached  me  on  the  26th 
ultimo  by  a  vessel  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  full 
oonfirmation  a  few  days  since  by  a  letter  from  my  son.  My  warmest  and 
most  rincere  congratulations  await  your  Excellency  on  an  event  so  hon- 
orable and  glorious  to  yourself,  so  interesting  and  happy  to  the  United 
States; — an  event,  which  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  impressions  of  the 
European  powers  in  favor  of  the  great  and  good  cause,  in  which  you 
have  80  long  and  so  successfully  contended,  and  go  far  to  convince  the 
haughty  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  persevere  in  his  cruel 
a&d  infamous  purpose  of  enslaving  a  people,  who  can  boast  of  Generals 
and  armies  that  neither  fear  to  meet  his  veterans  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field,  or  pursue  them  to  their  strongholds  of  security,  and  for  whose 
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help  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  has  been  made  bare,  and  his  salration  ren- 
dered gloriously  conspicuous ; — an  eyent,  which  will  hasten  the  wished- 
for  happy  period,  when  your  Excellency  may  retire  to  and  secarely  pos- 
sess the  sweets  of  domestic  felicity  and  glorious  rest  from  the  toils  of 
war,  surrounded  by  the  universal  applauses  of  a  free,  gratefiil,  and  htiffj 
people. 

*^  The  very  important  assistance  and  powerful  cooperation  afforded  by 
the  fleet  and  army  of  our  illustrious  ally,  the  King  of  France,  demand 
the  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  The  gallant  and  intrepid  oondnct 
of  the  Commander  and  Officers  of  both  has  acquired  them  great  gloiy, 
and  entitles  them  and  their  army  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  America." 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant,** 
wrote  Washington  to  Trumbull  in  reply,  November  twenty-eighth — **aDd 
to  thank  your  Excellency  with  great  sincerity  for  the  very  cordial  and 
affectionate  congratulations,  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  on  our  late 
success  in  Virginia.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  event  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happy  consequences  you  mention.*' 

And  the  Commander-in-chief  proceeded  to  express  the 
conviction,  that  its  good  effects  could  not  fidl  to  be  very  ex- 
tensive, unless,  under  a  hope  that  the  contest  was  now  really 
brought  to  a  close,  '*a  spirit  of  remissness  should  seize  the 
minds  of  the  States."  This  hope,  he  thought,  might,  after 
all,  prove  delusive.  European  negotiations — ^however  to  be 
brightened  in  favor  of  America  by  the  late  victory — ^were 
yet  a  precarious  dependence.  Still  therefore,  in  his  judg- 
ment, vigorous  preparations  were  to  be  made  for  ''another 
active,  glorious,  and  decisive  campaign,"  Wisdom  dictated 
them.  They  would  render  the  country  "secure  against  any 
event." 

So  reasoned,  and  in  conformity  with  such  views  so  acted 
Trumbull  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  whose  term- 
ination we  now  closely  approach.  To  the  future  possible 
demand  for  more  men  and  stores  he  looked  with  prudent 
forecast.  He  ordered  new  detachments  of  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  New  London  and  Groton.  He  sent  for  some  Conti- 
nental companies  to  be  stationed  for  the  winter  at  Horseneck, 
or  near,  for  defence  in  that  direction — and  thoughtful  of 
those  under  his  government  who  had  sustained  losses  by  the 
wanton  incursions,  in  past  days,  of  the  now  humbled  foe,  he 
superintended  carefully  the  execution  of  estimates  of  dam- 
ages done  at  New  London  and  Groton,  at  Newhaven,  at  Fair- 
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field,  at  Norwalk,  at  Horseneck,  and  at  Danbury.  He  caused 
them  to  be  duly  authenticated* — that  so  the  sufferers,  all, 
might  be  remunerated — as  they  in  fact  were — from  time  to 
time  in  part,  as  funds  could  be  improved  for  the  purpose — 
and  finally  in  full,  in  1792,  by  a  magnificent  grant  from  the 
State  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Ohio,  on  the 
then  untouched  and  fertile  border  of  Lake  Erie. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  heart  full  of  happiness,  that — in 
conformity  with  a  recommendation  from  Congress — the  ven- 
erable Governor  of  Connecticut  rounded  off  his  labors  for 
the  year  1781  with  a  Proclamation  for  a  Thanksgivingf — ^that 
w&Jmighty  God  might  be  acknowledged  and  worshiped  for 
the  many  signal  interpositions  of  his  Providence,  the  twelve- 
month past,  in  behalf  of  those  engaged  in  the  important 
struggle  for  liberty — interpositions  clearly  perceived  in  his 
preserving  and  securing  the  union  of  the  States — ^in  his  keep- 
ing a  powerful  and  generous  European  ally  firm  to  their 
gide— in  his  causing  an  abundance  of  the  finits  of  the  earth, 
to  supply  their  armies,  and  give  comfort  to  their  people — and 
finally,  and  conspicuously,  in  his  causing  the  counsels  of  the 
great  foes  of  freedom  to  be  confounded,  and  a  British  gen- 
eral of  the  first  rank,  with  his  whole  army,  to  be  captured 
by  the  Allied  Forces  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Commander-in-chief. 

•  "Encloeed,"  he  wrote  to  Secretary  George  Wyllys,  Nor.  11th— "are  a  num- 
ber of  depoMitiona  relative  to  the  behayioor  and  barbarities  of  the  enemy  at  New- 
haven,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  with  an  abstract  of  the  bnil<Ung8  burnt  in  siud 
towns,  and  Sir  Geoige  CoUyer  and  Qeneral  Tryon'a  dedarations.  Tou  have  in 
your  custody  estimates  of  the  damages  done  in  each  of  the  said  towns.  I  have  to 
desire  you  to  make  out  copies  of  such  damages  and  of  the  enclosed  affidavits, 
abstract  of  buildings  burnt,  and  the  declarations,  and  fix  the  public  seal  of  the 
fitate,  with  your  attestation,  to  which  also  I  will  set  my  hand.  Wish  you  to  have 
it  done  soon  as  convenient.  The  Committee  appointed  to  estimate  tiie  damages 
•t  New  London  and  Groton,  and  the  affidavits  relative  to  the  cruelties  and  bar- 
birities  there,  are  to  be  made  up  hereafter  distinct.  Ton  will  please  to  add  the 
^atimBte  of  the  damages  at  Danbury  and  Horseneck— which  you  have  in 
custody.'* 
'  t  On  the  thirteenth  of  December. 
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1782. 

M1LITA.HT  events  of  the  year.  England  inclined  to  peace.  The  United 
States,  however,  continue  their  military  preparations.  TmxnbxLll  in 
this  connection  again — and  in  connection  with  war  debte,  confiscated 
estates,  refugees,  and  deserters.  He  superintends  a  new  census  ofth« 
State-^prepares  the  Susquehannah  Case  for  trial — and  arranges  a  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin  of  France.  Prisoners,  and 
his  negotiations  for  their  exchange.  He  remonstrates  against  the 
course  taken  by  the  enemy  in  this  matter,  and  counsels  retaliation. 
Naval  matters  and  illicit  trade.  He  is  still  active  in  Home  Defence* 
although  this  year  there  are  no  material  depredations.  His  mieasures 
for  suppressing  illicit  trade  bring  upon  him  the  slanderous  charge,  f^n 
a  few  worthless  trftders  and  tories,  of  being  himself  engaged  in  it. 
His  Memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  sutoeet.  He  is  thov» 
oughly  vindicated.  Maritime  prizes  and  losses  this  year.  Kot  ds* 
luded  by  any  prospects  of  peace,  he  maintains  the  little  navy  of  Con- 
necticut with  unabated  interest. 

The  Battle  of  Yorktown  closed  in  fact  tke  American  War. 
The  period  of  1782  carries  with  it  hardly  a  trace  of  blood. 
A  few  skirmishes  around  Savannah — a  few  with  British  for- 
aging parties  in  South  Carolina — and  that  little,  gallant  fight 
in  New  Jersey  between  Captain  Huddy  and  a  party  of  Brit- 
ish refugees,  constitute  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  armed 
struggles  of  the  year.  The  signal  success  of  the  American 
troops  at  Yorktown  satisfied  Great  Britain  that  the  United 
States  could  not  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  Negotiations 
for  peace  commenced.  They  were  protracted  through  the 
year.  And  they  terminated  in  a  Provisional  Treaty,  No- 
vember thirtieth. 

But  though  hostilities,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  in 
Virginia,  were  suspended,  preparation  as  usual  was  made  by 
the  United  States  for  another  campaign.  Men  and  money, 
in  the  judgment  of  those  at  the  head  of  American  affain^ 
were  still  to  be  raised. 

To  all  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Great 
Britain  would  persist  in  the  war.    The  Speech  from  the 
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Throne,  in  November,  following  the  surrender  of  Comwallis, 
breathed  hostility,  and  the  answer  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  in  accord.  True — soon  after — ^the  Commons  re- 
solved that  the  contest  ought  no  longer  to  be  pursued  for  the 
"impracticaVjIe  purpose,"  they  said,  of  reducing  America  to 
obedience  by  forc<^^ — and  yet  again  they  resolved — in  terms 
now  more  decided  than  before — that  all  who  should  advise, 
or  by  any  means  attempt  its  continuation,  should  "be  con- 
aidered  a«  enemies  to  their  king  and  country."  But  all 
this  was  short  of  tl}at  vital  concession  without  which  it  w^as 
certain  that  America  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp.  It  did  not 
yield  independence — nor  had  the  King  or  Shelbume  a 
thought  of  yielding  this. 

"The  point  next  my  heart,"  said  the  former  most  earnest- 
ly— "and  which  I  am  determined,  be  the  consequences  what 
tiiey  may,  never  to  relinquish  but  with  my  crown  and  with 
my  life,  is  to  prevent  a  total,  unequivocal  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  America."  Make  such  recognition,  re- 
sponded Lord  Shelbume,  and  "the  sun  of  England's  glory  is 
set  forever."  Let  us  have  peace — if  peace  we  must  have — 
said  other  leading  British  statesmen — but  not  on  the  footing 
of  equality.  Let  us  profess  pacific  intentions,  and  if  we  can, 
carry  them  out.  And  so  the  English  Cabinet  did.  But  were 
these  intentions  sincere  ?  Even  though  they  were,  thought 
and  reasoned  the  United  States,  with  Washington,  and  as 
Washington  expressed  it  at  the  time — "it  will  undoubtedly 
be  wisdom  in  us  to  meet  them  with  great  caution  and  circum- 
spection, and  by  all  means  to  keep  our  arms  firm  in  our 
hands,  and,  instead  of  relaxing  one  iota  in  our  exertions, 
rather  to  spring  forward  with  redoubled  vigor,  that  we  may 
take  the  advantages  of  every  favorable  opportunity,  until 
our  wishes  are  fully  obtained.  No  nation  ever  yet  suffered 
in  treaty  by  preparing,  even  in  the  moment  of  negotiation, 
most  vigorously  for  the  field." 

These  were  the  sentiments  also  of  Governor  Trumbull. 
So  again,  for  another  year,  he  moved  on  in  a  round  of  war 
measures — ^raising  troops,  raising  supplies,  paying  troops, 
quickening  taxes,  guarding  Connecticut,  and  laboriously  aid- 
ing to  guard  the  Continent 
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A  new  act  for  filling  up  the  quota  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Continental  Army,  passed  the  General  Assembly  early  in 
January,  and  large  Committees  were  appointed  in  each 
County  to  aid  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  A  new  regiment  of 
foot  was  ordered  for  the  defence  of  Horseneck,  and  the  whole 
western  frontier  of  the  State.  The  Governor  was  to  see  it 
raised,  and  to  send  three  hundred  men  to  Stamford.  Nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  were  appropriated 
for  the  service  of  the  several  towns  upon  the  Sound,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  support  coast-guards  for  the  year.  The  Govern- 
or was  to  look  to  the  proper  distribution  of  this  fund.*  In 
May  again,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  men  were  to  be 
specially  raised  for  the  Continental  Army.  The  Governor 
labored  to  collect  them.  In  the  same  month  a  new  act  was 
passed  for  regulating  and  conducting  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  State.  It  was  crowded  with  directions,  and  required 
careful  superintendence.  The  Governor  was  to  see  this  act 
also  executed,  and  accordingly  he  addressed  every  Brigadier 
General  of  the  State  on  the  matter.  Let  each  one,  he  said, 
in  his  own  command,  enforce  the  new  arrangements — ^that 
the  militia  of  Connecticut  "may  be  in  readiness  to  act  on 
every  necessary  occasion."f 

To  support  all  these  military  measures,  fresh  taxes,  of 
course,  were  necessary.  The  United  States  Superintendent 
of  Finance  wrote  Trumbull  for  money — Congress  wrote  for 
it — Washington  sent  repeated  circulars  for  it.  A  quota  from 
the  State  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  for  the  current  year  was 
wanted.  The  Governor,  therefore,  by  direction  of  his  Coun- 
cil, was  charged  with  the  duty  of  stating  the  several  taxes 
that  remained  unpaid — particularly  those  for  specific  articles, 

*  Exhausted  as  Connecticut  had  been  by  the  war,  it  waa  more  difficult  for  her 
now  than  formerly  to  support  both  her  troops  in  the  Continental  line,  and  those 
employed  for  homo  defence.  Her  expenses  had  been,  she  said,  *'  an  insupport- 
able burden."  The  Governor  was  therefore  directed  by  the  General  Aasembly 
to  ask  Congress  for  pavTnent  of  ten  of  the  companies  raised  for  the  State,  and  "to 
inforce  his  request  with  such  furtlicr  reasons  and  observations  as  his  ExceUenoy 
should  think  proper."    The  application  was  made,  but  did  not  avail. 

t  **  You  will  hear,"  he  added  in  his  instructions  to  the  generals — "  and  gnmt 
liberty  to  such  officers  whose  circumstances  may  require  a  dismission  from  serv- 
ice, for  reasons  to  be  assigned  in  the  orders  for  a  new  choice,  in  which  the  Gen- 
eral will  be  careful  not  to  dismiss  on  slight  grounds." 
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and  a  three  pence  tax,  and  a  twelve  pence  tax  that  had  been 
laid  for  the  national  service — the  collection  of  which  he  was 
to  "invigorate,"  as  the  record  expresses  it,  and  the  money, 
when  collected,  to  transmit  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Nation. 
The  gathering  of  these  and  other  taxes — orders  on  towns  for 
their  respective  quotas  of  provisions — the  making  up,  in  nu- 
merous private  instances,  the  depreciation  in  the  wages  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers — ^the  adjustment  of  old  debts  and  of  arrears 
of  debts — ^and  measures  with  regard  to  refugees,  confiscated  es- 
tates, and  to  the  apprehension  of  deserters  from  the  army — fig- 
ure at  this  time  in  the  Eecords  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  as  the 
matters  which  chiefly  and  constantly  occupied  his  attention. 

"Wednesday  9  Jan'^y  1782,"  he  wrote  in  his  Diary — making  a  few 
BQCcinct  entries  which  will  give  the  Reader  some  idea  of  his  employment 
at  three  important  periods  of  the  year — **  set  from  home  with  Col.  Wil- 
Hams.  At  Alvords*  met  President  Wheelock  and  Mr.  Pomeroy — signed 
the  recommendation  of  Dartmouth  College.  Passed  the  ferry — got  to 
Mr.  Caldweirs  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening — exceedingly  hard  riding— > 
mach  worried. 

"  11th.     Opened  the  Assembly.    Speech  &  Letters  before  dinner. 

*'  12th.    Attended  Assembly. 

*'  From  Tuesday  to  Saturday  had  public  hearings.  Benjamin  Payn, 
Esq.,  at  meeting  last  Sunday,  died  Wednesday  2drd  about  9  o^clock  in 
flie  Evening.  Funeral  attended  on  Friday,  8  o^clock  P.  M.  Rev.  Mr. 
Perry  made  a*  very  pertinent  prayer  in  the  Meeting  House,  when  the 
Corpse  was  brought,  on  this  Solemn  and  Melancholy  Occasion. 

"  Friday,  10th.     Dr.  Stiles  opened  the  Assembly  by  prayer. 

"  Tuesday,  [June]  4th.  Enemies  fleet  of  20  sail,  including  two  Frig- 
ates, passed  Fairfield— off  N.  Lond"  Harbour — 6th  joined  by  4  Frigates — 
7th  went  to  the  Eastward — from  Block  Island  steered  S.  E.  This  occa- 
Bioned  an  Alarm — Tyler^s  ft  Douglass's  Brigade. 

'*  Saturday,  June  15th,  1782 — 6  o'clock  P.  M.     The  General  Assembly 
finished  the  Sessions. 
' "  Monday,  June  17th — 8  o'clock  A.  M.— came  from  Hartford. 

^  Wednesday,  26th.  Sent  Mr.  W"  Lisk  Express  firom  hence  to  Stam- 
ibrd,  to  carry  Proclamations  and  Letters,  and  gave  an  Order  to  Pay  Table 
to  settie  his  ace**,  and  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  payment 

^  Saturday,  July  Idth.  Mr.  Jesse  Brown  went  for  Philadelphia.  Sent 
by  him  Letter  to  OflBce  of  Foreign  Affairs — acc»  of  Losses — ^to  Office  of 
Finance  sundry  inclosures — ^Delegates — Secretin  Thompson,  Bonds,  and 
for  Blank  Commissions  &c 

•Bolton  HiU. 
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''  Oct  9th.     Came  with  Col.  Williams  to  Hartford. 
'^  10th.    Assembly  opened.     10th  ft  12th  appointed  Committees  ftc. 
"Thursday  17th,  and  Friday  18th.    Reports  of  Comm««««  de  T^e»— 
both  negatived  in  1.  h. — approved  in  up.  h.     Mr.  Law  Com***  on  diiC 
""  Friday  &  Saturday  19th.     Col.  Canfield  here— finished  for  him. 
"  Friday,  Oct  25th.     The  Session  of  Assembly  finished.** 

To  the  business  to  which  reference  has  now  been  made  as 
occupying  Governor  Trumbull  the  present  year,  is  to  be 
added  that  of  superintending  a  new  census  of  the  State, 
which  he  was  to  transmit  to  Congress.  He  had  also  to  r^u- 
late  the  export  of  surplus  provisions,  particularly  to  the  Ha- 
vanna.  He  had  to  prepare  the  Susquehannah  Case  for  trial 
before  a  Committee  of  Congress,  and  upon  this  he  now  cor- 
responded much  both  with  National  Delegates,  with  the 
Counsel  for  the  State,*  and  with  gentlemen  in  England.  He 
had  to  adjust  proceedings  upon  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
Dauphin  of  France.  He  had  still  to  look  after  the  exchange 
of  prisoners — regulate  cruisers  in  the  Sound — ^and  prevent 
illicit  trade. 

As  regards  the  Dauphin — that  son  of  whom  "  the  que^ 
our  most  dear  spouse,  is  just  now  happily  delivered,"  as  Louis 
of  France,  October  twenty -second,  wrote  to  Congress — that 
child,  as  the  Honorable  the  French  Minister  announced  to 
the  same  Body,  who  "  will  one  day  be  the  friend  and  ally  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  freedom" — 
Trumbull  received  notice  of  his  birth  in  May,  from  Bobert 
R.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  Foreign  AflFairs  at  Philadelphia — 
with  a  request  that  the  event  should  be  duly  celebrated  in 
Connecticut  as  elsewhere.  B}'  direction  of  the  Gteneral  As- 
sembly, therefore,  he  ordered  his  own  Guards,  and  the  Ma- 
tross  Company  at  Hartford,  to  parade  on  a  stated  day — which 
was  accordingly  done — and,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
amid  crowds  of  spectators,  a  rousing  feu  de  joie  emphasized 
the  annunciation  that  a  Dauphin  was  bom — ^while  "  the  good 
people  of  this  State,"  says  a  record  of  the  event,  "partook 
in  the  general  joy  which  was  diffused  on  receiving  the  happy 
intelligence."     France  had  not  then  become  that  whirlpool 

*  The  Counsel  for  the  State  were  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Wm  S.  Johnson,  and  Jesse 
Boot — whom  his  Exoellency  duly  commissioned  for  the  puipose. 
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of  revolution — ^that  arena  for  bloody  civil  convulsions — 
which  soon  afterwards  she  did  become.  Generosity  towards 
America,  even  though  selfish,  was  in  her  disposition.  She 
had  already  given  us  blood  and  treasure.  By  all  the  ties  of 
consistency,  as  well  as  by  her  own  mortal  hate  of  England, 
she  was  bound,  if  necessary,  to  give  more.  Courtesy,  if  not 
gratitude,  was  her  due.  Well  then  might  Trumbull — as  did 
the  Congress  of  America — put  up  the  prayer  that  the  newly- 
born  son  might,  with  the  throne,  "  inherit  the  virtues  "  which 
had  acquired  to  his  Majesty  the  father  "  so  much  glory,  and 
to  his  dominions  so  much  prosperity  " — and  which  would  be 
"the  means  of  cementing  and  strengthening  the  union  so 
happily  established  between  the  two  nations."  The  demon- 
stration of  joy  which  he  ordered  was  well-timed. 

As  regards  prisoners  the  present  year,  there  were  no 
additions  to  their  number  in  Connecticut,  for  there  were 
no  contests  to  win  them — ^but  Trumbull,  from  time  to  time, 
happily  negotiated  important  exchanges  with  the  British 
at  New  York,  and  released  many  of  his  suffering  country- 
men, to  his  own  and  their  great  joy,  from  cruel  confinement. 
The  long  negotiations  at  this  period  respecting  captives,  be- 
tween British  and  American  Commissioners,  attracted  his 
close  attention,  and  when  they  failed,  drew  from  him  warm 
remonstrances.  That  the  enemy  should  deny,  as  they  did, 
that  upon  a  general  settlement  of  accounts  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  prisoners,  in  past  times,  any  large  balance  was  due 
from  themselves  to  America — or  that  they  should  strive,  as 
they  did,  in  their  plan  of  exchanging  land  prisoners  for  sea- 
men, to  provide  a  constant  source  of  reinforcement  to  their 
own  ranks — did  not  surprise  or  disturb  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. But  he  felt  pained  particularly,  that  they  refused 
to  comprehend  the  American  captives  in  England  within  the 
terms  of  a  general  cartel — ^and  that  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners, for  this  reason,  more  than  for  any  other,  should 
have  been  dissolved,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  benevolent  of 
purposes  frustrated. 

When  Captain  Huddy,  therefore,  of  New  Jersey — ^whose 
case  attracted  universal  attention — was  summarily  hung  by 
the  enemy  from  a  tree,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  no 
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measured  terms.  The  blood  of  tliat  captive,  he  thought— 
barbarously  murdered — called  aloud  for  atonement.  The 
sorrowful  case  too  of  other  Americans,  who,  refused  a  pas- 
sage home,  were  drearily  wasting  away  their  lives  in  a  fop* 
eign  land,  demanded  requital.  Trumbull,  consequently, 
wrote  to  Washington,  and  wrote  to  Congress,  counselling  re- 
taliation— that  the  enemy  who  to  all  appearance  would  not 
be  persuaded,  might  be  forced  into  the  practice  of  humanity. 
"  I  had  the  honor,"  wrote  Washington  in  reply.  May  eighth — 
"  to  receive  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  24th  of  April, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
American  prisoners  confined  in  England,  with  your  senti* 
ments  on  the  necessity  of  retaliation.  I  have  the  honor  to 
concur  in  sentiment  with  your  Excellency  on  the  subject." 
And  the  Commander-in-chief  proceeded  to  inform  the  Gov- 
ernor that  Captain  Buddy's  case  would  "  bring  that  matter 
to  a  point " — and  that  nothing  but  the  surrender  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  perpetrators  of  his  horrid  murder,  would  stay  his  own 
resolution  of  carrying  the  retaliatory  principle  into  full  effect 
As  regards  naval  matters  and  illicit  trade,  the  present  year, 
Trumbull — relieved  somewhat  from  that  round  of  anxious 
duty  which  he  had  traveled  in  former  years — ^had  yet  some- 
thing to  do.  That  hostile  fleet — to  which  in  his  Diary  he 
refers  as  off  the  Connecticut  coast  in  June — ^passed  by,  it  will 
have  been  observed,  without  attempting  to  land,  or  in  any 
way  annoy  the  Main.  And  so  did  all  the  British  cruisers 
this  year,  though  occasionally  they  were  very  alert  and 
threatening.  Connecticut,  fortunately,  was  free  from  any 
material  depredations — but  yet,  at  all  times,  from  her  prox- 
imity to  New  York,  was  greatly  exposed  to  them,  and  in 
consequence,  as  has  been  suggested,  was  compelled  to  main- 
tain carefully  her  coast  defence.  The  system  too  of  predatory 
descents  from  Long  Island  was  less  active  the  present  than  in 
any  year  before  during  the  war,  and  by  October — on  the  evac- 
uation at  this  time  by  the  enemy  of  their  frowning  post  on 
Lloyd's  Neck — was  entirely  abandoned.  Intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  shores  in  fact — soon  after  peace  began  to  be 
seriously  contemplated,  and  Carlton  and  Digby,  the  British 
Commissioners,  commenced  promulgating  overtures  for  reo- 
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onciliation — ^became  so  pacific,  as  to  induce  many  persons  in 
Connecticut — contrary  to  law — ^to  renew  traflSc  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  tories  upon  Long  Island — and  consequently  exacted 
at  the  hands  of  Governor  Trumbull  even  more  than  ordinary 
pains  to  check  the  unlawful  intercourse. 

His  efforts  in  this  particular  direction — interfering  as  they 
did  with  the  private  interests  of  gain-loving  traders — broughi 
upon  him  the  particular  aversion  of  this  class  of  persons — 
some  of  whom — ^together  with  certain  emissaries  of  the  ene- 
my who  availed  themselves  of  the  public  odium  in  which 
traders  of  this  description  stood — circulated  against  Trum- 
bull himself  the  slanderous  charge,  that  he  too  was  engaged 
in  the  illicit  traffic.  The  British  foe,  it  was  believed  at  the 
time — fiedling  to  subjugate  this  country  by  force — resorted  to 
every  species  of  artifice  to  efiect  their  purpose,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  scheme  of  traducing — through  secret  incendia- 
ries, tones,  and  apostates — those  Americans  whose  patriotism 
and  distinguished  services  have  rendered  their  names  im- 
mortal Among  these,  especially,  was  the  "  Rebel  Governor" 
of  Connecticut 

^  They  all  know  him,^  said  a  writer  of  the  day* — "  to  be  a  fiist  friend 
to  the  Liberties  and  Independence  of  these  States.  They  consider  bim 
as  one  of  the  Pillars  of  our  new  Constitution.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  enmity  he  bears  the  Illicit  Trade — with  bis  spirited  and 
unremitted  exertions  to  prevent  it  Their  plan  has  evidently  been  to 
min  the  character  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  in  order  to  promote  the 
mterest  of  their  unjust  cause.  To  effect  this  they  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  convince  his  countrymen,  that  he  himself  is  concerned  and  bene- 
fits by  the  same  Dlicit  Trade ;  and  with  this  view  they  have  exposed 
large  trunks  and  packages  of  goods,  in  New  York,  addressed  to  him  in 
&ir  and  legible  characters — [with  not  the  least  design,  however,  that 
lliej  shonld  ever  reach  him] — and  they  have  been  frequently  seen  to  send 
tiiem  publicly  on  board  vessels  bound  eastward,  in  so  much  that  our  offi- 
e0it  in  captivity  among  them  have  been  induced  to  believe  his  Excellen- 
ey  was  actoally  concerned,  and  many  were  not  undeceived,  till  they  were 
exchanged,  and  came  out,  and  enquired  into  the  truth  of  the  matter.**t 

^la  the  HtftfordConrant  of  April  2nd,  1788.    He  Bigns  hhnself '' ul  JS^pii^^k?- 

i^U  ftdtM  are  as  they  in^oate,**  oontinaes  the  writer  quoted  in  the  text— 
*' why  baa  there  never  a  tingle  instance  been  foondoatt  Could  these  people 
proTt  whal  they  afflrm,  instead  of  sneaking  privately  about  inoog.,  and  telling  it 

48 
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In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  unfolded  by  the  writer  now 
quoted — at  Enfield  once,  in  Connecticut — one  day  in  Janu- 
ary— a  stranger  from  Middletown,  as  he  represented  himadf 
to  be,  but  whose  name  does  not  appear — ^while  pasring 
through  the  town,  reported  to  quite  a  large  assemblage  of 
persons  at  a  tavern  there,  that  "  a  vessel  which  belonged  to 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  which  was  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  illicit  trade,  had  been  lately  taken  coming 
from  the  enemy  loaded  with  goods,  and  that  she  was  brought 
into  one  of  the  ports  of  Connecticut  for  condemnation." 
This  account,  added  the  stranger,  '^  may  be  depended  on  as 
undoubted  truth" — ^and  he  passed  on  his  way,  journeying  up 
the  Connecticut  River. 

The  story  which  he  told,  becoming  at  once  the  general 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  people  of  Enfield,  was  list 
ened  to  with  amazement.  The  governor  was  soon  informed 
of  it  by  letter — ^and  nothing  could  have  startled  and  pained 
him  more.  It  was  a  galling  wound  indeed  to  one  to  whom 
his  own  character,  his  good  name,  and  his  country,  in  troth 
were  dearer  than  all  the  "  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind  " — one 
who,  far  more  intensely  than  most  men,  felt  that 

"  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 

Is — spotless  reputation — that  awaj, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  day.*' 

And  he  felt  also  that  the  attack  was  not  altogether  aimed  at 
himself  as  an  individual,  but  was  "  an  intended  injury  to  the 
State,  and  indeed  to  all  the  United  States  through  one  of 
their  confidential  servants."  He  immediately,  therefore, 
transmitted  the  letter  containing  the  charge  to  the  Gfeneral 
Assembly,  accompanied  by  the  following  painfrilly  eloquent 
Address — and  left  it  with  this  Body  to  take  such  action  as  it 
might  itself  choose  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Connecticut,  and  of  their  own. 

in  small  circles,  thej  would  pablish  it  on  the  house-top,  and  thunder  it  throo|^ 
the  State  in  exultation.  Only  tell  them  that  Burgoyne  and  Comwallis  are  mads 
prisoners,  and  they  will  hang  down  their  heads  like  the  bnlrash.  There  an  a 
set  of  people,  whose  mouths  would  not  be  stopped,  should  Gabriel  himself  ds- 
soend  to  administer  the  government  among  us." 
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'*To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  now  sitting. 
-  ••  A  member  of  the  honorable  Hoose  of  Representattves  handed  to  me  a 
letter  of  the  21st  instant,  which  is  herewith  offered  for  jonr  Obseryation, 
and  opens  the  oecaskm  of  this  address. 

**  Perhaps  no  person  in  the  United  States  was  earlier  apprised  than 
mysdf  of  the  origin  and  insidious  design  of  our  enemies  to  set  on  foot, 
sod  carry  on  a  trade  and  conunerce  with  this  and  the  other  States  for  the 
mtmiiaetores  and  merchandise  of  their  country,  or  more  deeply  sensible 
d  Hb  dangeroos  and  pernicious  effects — and  I  am  persuaded  no  one  has 
been  or  could  be  more  active  and  vigilant  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
that  ensnaring  and  ruinous  project ;  and  during  my  administration  my 
whole  time  has  been  devoted  to  and  intent  upon  the  Salvation  of  my 
Omtntry,  and  the  defence  of  its  inestimable  rights  against  the  open  force 
and  BMMre  dangerous  secret  ftaod  of  our  restless  and  implacable  enemy. 
My  character  and  conduct  in  these  respects,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  meets 
ihfb  approbation  of  all  the  true  Friends  in  this  State  in  proportioD  to  their 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  them,  and  are  not  unknown  through 
aU  these  States,  and  in  Europe.  Pardon  me.  Gentlemen,  I  am  far  fVom 
boasting ;  I  have  not  done  more,  but  less  than  my  duty,  and  it  is  my 
higheflt  tonporal  wish  to  do  much  more  good  to  my  State  and  Country, 
and  lo  see  its  Liberty  and  Independence  established  on  a  firm  and  immov- 
able basis. 

^Bnt  who  can  stand  against  the  secret  and  malignant  whispers  of  envy 
and  fidsehood,  which  like  the  pestilence  walk  in  darkness.  My  Character 
is  dearer  to  me  than  all  worldly  instruments,  or  the  remains  of  a  life  so 
fkr  spent  and  exhausted  in  the  service  of  my  country.  For  several  years 
past,  accumulated  and  increasing  slanders,  similar  to  the  present,  have 
been  whispered  and  directly  spread  and  propagated  concerning  me  by 
the  radical  Enemies  of  our  Country^s  cause,  by  deceived  or  malicious 
pe(^1e,  or  all,  as  I  must  bdieve.  Conscious  innocence  and  integrity  have 
enabled  me  calmly  to  bear  them ; — and  in  my  circumstances  I  have  not 
tiioaght  it  prudent  to  seek  a  legal  redress,  although  in  some  instances,  I 
could  easily  have  traced  the  Slanders  to  their  Authors — and  my  neglect* 
ing  to  seek  such  redress  has  to  my  knowledge  been  construed  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  Guilt  If  indeed  I  am  guilty,  or  have  any  connections 
with  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  the  Laws  and  interests  of  my  Country,  and 
wfaidh  I  profess  from  my  heart  to  detest  and  abhcHr,  is  it  not  high  time  it 
was  known,  and  for  me  to  be  spumed  from  your  confidence  and  trust? 
The  author  of  the  present  report  may  be  brought  to  your  View — the 
way  is  open  for  it 

^Permit  me  to  ask,  if  I  am  and  have  been  thus  guilty,  whether  pour 
honor,  wisdom,  and  integrity,  or  all  are  not  also  affected,  while  by  your 
■nflhigea  I  bold  a  station  too  important  for  even  a  suspected  person  to 
flu — ^whether  under  aU  the  circumstances,  it  may  not  become  the  Honor 
and  dignity  of  this  Yirtnoos  assembly  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the 
tmtii  or  frlsehood  of  the  (acts  aUedged,  and  let  my  gnOt,  if  it  i^ypearSi 
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be  fully  exposed?  It  is  my  wish — ^but  is  cheerfbUy  sabmitted  to  ilie 
Wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Honorable  Assembly  by  their  fidtfaftil|  obedi- 
ent, humble  senrant, 

^  JOHATHAV  TbUIBULI..** 

'« Hartford,  January  29th,  1782." 

The  desired  investigation  was  immediately  made.  A  Com* 
mittee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  General  Silliman,  Mr. 
Canfield,  Mr.  Southworth,  and  Ck)lonel  Talcott,  fix>m  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  Oliver  Wolcott  as  Chairman 
&om  the  Upper  House,  formed  it  They  found  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  origin  and  circulation  of  the  charge  as  already 
narrated,  and  reported  that  they  could  not  discover  the  least 
reason  even  to  suspect  "  that  ever  his  Excellency  the  Gk)v* 
emor  gave  the  least  countenance  whatever  to  illicit  trade  with 
the  Enemy,  much  less  that  he  ever  had  any  concern  with  it 
himself.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,"  they  added, 
'Hhat  all  Reports  of  that  kind  respecting  his  Excellency  .aie 
false,  slanderous,  and  altogether  groundless;  and  that  they 
most  probably  originate  from  the  Partisans  and  Emissaries 
of  the  Enemy  that  are  secretly  among  the  people,  and  that 
those  kind  of  Beports,  tho'  intended  to  injure  his  Excellen* 
cy*s  private  character,  are  designed  principally  to  embarraas 
Government,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  Jealousy  and  Distress  in 
the  minds  of  the  People,  with  a  View  to  remove  out  of  the 
Way  a  Character  so  firmly  opposed  to  every  Measure  that  is 
favorable  to  the  enemy.  And  tho'  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  author  of  this  slanderous  Report,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  him  to  be  an  Emissary  of  the  Enemy." 

This  Report — thus  triumphantly  vindicating  Trumbull, 
and  placing  him  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  innocence— -was  at 
once  accepted  and  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  ordered  to  be  lodged  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  balm  to  his  wounded  heart  Not 
the  faintest  stain  of  an  attaint  longer  touched  him.  The  con- 
temptible detraction  had  no  effect  but  to  rally  friends  enthu- 
siastically to  his  defence,  and  to  make  him  in  the  general  bo- 
som reign  more  loftily  than  ever.  And  he  went  on  with  his 
labors  in  the  naval  department,  heart-whole,  and  with  in- 
creased efficiency — commissioning  whaleboats,  still  to  check 
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the  nnlawfiil  trade— giving  to  the  captors  of  craft  engaged  in 
sacb  trade  all  the  booty  thej  should  take— as  was  at  this 
time  allowed — and  continuing  privateers  and  other  armed 
vessels  in  service,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  make  what  prizes 
they  could.* 

And  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  naval  af&irs  of 
Connecticut,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  relatively  on  as  good  a 
footing  as  ever  before.  Quite  a  number  of  prizes  rewarded 
the  seamen  of  the  State — ^though  not  so  numerous  or  so  val- 
uable, of  course,  as  in  former  years — ^for  there  was  the  calm, 
most  of  the  time,  of  an  expected  peace — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  brig  from  Norwich,f  another  small  brig  from  New 
London,:^  and  the  privateer  sloop  Randolph,  Captain  Peck, 
also  from  New  London — which  was  captured  and  carried  into 
New  York — were  the  only  losses  of  much  account  which 
Connecticut  suffered  in  her  Marine  during  the  entire  period 
upon  which  we  now  dwell. 

Trumbull,  as  ever  before — deluded  by  no  prospects  of 
peace,  however  flattering  they  seemed — anxious,  up  to  the 
moment  until  a  treaty  for  this  great  object  should  seriously 
conmience,  to  present  a  bold  aggressive  front  to  the  foe — and 
win  advantages,  if  he  could,  that  might  give  a  favorable 
color  to  the  position  of  his  own  beloved  country— maintained 
his  little  navy  with  unabated  interest — until,  in  August,  offi- 
cial assurances  came  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  at  Paris,  fully 
empowered  by  Great  Britain  to  confer  with  all  the  parties  at 
war,  and  that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had  already 

*  When  will  talken  refrain  from  evil  speaking  t  **  Calumny  wiU  sear  virtue 
itseir* — no  greatness  escapes  it.  It  attacked  Tmmbull  in  1783  again — ^in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  similar  to  that  described  in  the  text,  and  by  the  General  Assembly 
was  as  promptly  met.  One  Seymour,  aUedged  that  the  Qovemor  took  a  bribe  of 
one  hundred  guineas  from  one  Bichard  Smith,  a  petitioner  for  a  confiscated  es- 
tate— on  condition  that  he  the  Qovemor  should  give  Ins  influence  and  his  vote  in 
fkvor  of  the  said  Smith.  Whereupon  Seymour  was  arrested,  by  order  of  the  A»- 
■embly,  for  "  his  false  and  contemptuous  conduct."  He  at  once  prayed  foigive- 
nest  both  of  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  most  sincerely — stated  that  he  was 
old,  infirm  in  memory,  and  that  in  his  "cooler  moments,"  he  felt  **f\illy  con- 
vinced" that  he  *'had  not  sufficient  ground"  for  the  declaration  he  had  made. 
So  he  was  pardoned. 

t  She  was  conmianded  by  Capt.  Elisha  Lathrop,  and  when  captured  was  carried 
into  Bermuda. 

X  She  was  commanded  by  Cmpt  TiatJiam,  and  was  laid  up  by  the  enemy  at  St. 
Thomas. 
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oommenoed.  The  British  commander  in  America — Sir  Otr^ 
Carlton-— confirmed  the  news — ^fonnallj  declared  that  he 
could  no  longer  discover  any  object  of  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  America — and  openly  disapproved  of  any  fJEurther 
hostilities  either  by  land  or  sea.  The  curtain,  ther^ore,  fell 
upon  the  Revolutionary  naval  warfiue  of  Connecticut 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

1782. 

KiooTXATXOKf  for  peace.  Tnimbull's  viewa  of  their  basis.  These  views 
shown  particularly  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Silas  Deane. 
Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  letter  was  written. 
Deane  in  Europe  at  the  time — and  has  heard  of  nothing  but  disasters, 
severely  fatal  to  the  American  cause.  He  therefore  sends  over  propo- 
sitions for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain.  His  letter  falls  into  the 
hands  of  foes  to  America^  and  is  materially  altered  from,  its  origical 
shape.  The  alterations.  As  changed,  Trumbull  receives  the  com- 
munication, with  a  request  that  the  plan  it  contained  should  be  laid 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  Trumbull  replies,  as  if 
to  propositions  from  an  alien  enemy,  in  a  firm,  patriotic,  and  indignant 
strain.  The  sentiments  he  expresses  are  inwrought  into  all  the  nego- 
tiations for  closing  the  war.  The  French  Army  marches  from  Virginia 
for  Boston,  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies  Trumbull  provides  again 
for  their  passage  through  Connecticut.  The  American  Army  goes  into 
winter  quarters.  Everything  indicates  a  speedy  end  to  the  war. 
Trumbull  proclaims  a  Thanksgiving. 

The  intelligence  that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had 
commenced,  was  indeed  welcome  to  Trumbull.  He  had 
watched  all  the  preparations  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
with  intensest  interest  No  negotiations,  vrith  a  tithe  of  his 
approbation,  could  have  taken  place  short  of  those  which 
were  to  recognize,  as  their  unalterable  basis,  the  entire  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  United  States.  And  of  this 
he  gave  signal  proof  at  this  time,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Silas  Deane  at  Ghent,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned— in  reply  to  propositions  from  the  lat- 
ter  for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  letter, 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing memorials  on  record  of  a  great  and  patriotic  man.* 

Rightly  to  understand  it,  these  circumstances  must  be  ex- 
plcdned.     They  will  reward  the  Reader's  attention. 

At  the  time  when  Deane  made  his  propositions — which 

*The  author  is  indebted  for  the  letter  to  J.  Deane  Alden,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Oonneoticat— himaelf  a  descendant  of  the  distingaiahed  gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 
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was  in  1781 — ^tbe  aspect  of  American  affidrs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  most  unpropitious.  The  whole  State  of 
South  Carolina  had  been  overrun  by  the  British,  and  in  e£kct 
conquered.  Charleston,  its  capital  city,  had  fallen.  Three 
out  of  four  hundred  American  troops  under  the  brave 
Colonel  Buford,  had  been  hewn  in  pieces  at  the  battle  of  the 
Waxhaws.  General  Gates,  with  his  four  thousand  troops,  had 
been  overpowered  near  Camden  by  a  force  of  but  two  thou* 
sand  under  Lord  Comwallis — and  seven  hundred  and  thirty* 
two  Americans  killed  or  captured  in  this  eventfol  struggle- 
against  only  half  that  number  lost  by  the  British — ^told  fear- 
fully in  favor  of  the  enemy — while  Tarleton's  surprise  and 
complete  rout  of  Colonel  Sumpter,  which  soon  sncoeeded| 
served  vastly  to  deepen  the  gloom  which  events  threw  over 
the  American  cause. 

Nor  were  there  any  American  victories  at  the  North,  at 
this  period,  of  force  enough  to  lift  and  counterbalance  this 
gloom.  On  the  other  hand,  Arnold's  devastating  expedition 
to  Virginia — ^his  horrible  successes  at  New  London — and  the 
plundering  and  burning  of  many  villages  in  New  Jersey,  by 
Knyphausen — these  and  other  instances  of  British  venge- 
ance— magnified  a  thousand-fold  by  British  newspapers,  and 
British  emissaries — reached  the  ears  of  Deane  in  his  seclusion 
at  Ghent.  With  them  came  overwrought  pictures  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  Americans,  and  false  allegations  of  a  pre- 
vailing disposition  among  them  to  accommodate  their  diffe^ 
ences  with  the  Mother-Country — allegations  which  were 
trumpeted  far  and  wide,  and  were  very  widely  credited. 

Deane,  from  his  residence  abroad,  knew  well  the  deep  dis- 
credit into  which  the  American  cause,  and  American  credit^ 
had  fallen  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  sincerely  believed 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen  no  longer  desired  to  continue 
the  war.  The  opinion  which  he  entertained  at  its  outbreak, 
that  England  could  not  long  maintain  it,  had  been  changed. 
"  Six  years'  experience,"  as  he  wrote  Trumbull — "  in  three  of 
which  France  and  Spain  had  been  engaged  with  us  against 
Great  Britain — ^had  convinced  him  of  his  mistake."  He  be- 
lieved too,  as  he  adds — that  "  independence  in  the  three  great 
articles  of  Legislation,  Taxation,  and  Commerce,,  contained 
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all  the  essentials  of  liberty,  and  that  the  title  and  honors  of 
sovereignty  can  by  no  means  balance  the  losses  and  the  ex- 
penses of  blood  and  treasure  unavoidable  in  the  acquisition 
and  support  of  them."  He  was  satisfied  too  in  his  own  mind 
that  self-interest  was  the  ruling  motive  both  of  France  and 
Spain  in  their  adoption  of  the  American  cause — and  that  by 
binding  this  cause  irrevocably,  as  the  Treaty  with  France 
was  supposed  to  do,  to  this  Power,  we  virtually  became  "the 
military  slaves  and  vassals  of  France  and  her  dlies."  Under 
all  these  circumstances — ^not  having  heard  either  of  the  battle 
of  Yorktown,  or  of  the  then  recent  brilliant  achievements,  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  the  French  arms — Deane  ventured  to 
recommend  to  Trumbull — ^and  through  him  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut — ^a  plan  for  reconciliation  with  the 
Motherland.  Let  Great  Britain,  he  proposed,  "  renounce  all 
claim  or  pretence  to  legislate  for  or  to  tax  America,  in  any 
case,  or  in  any  shape  whatever."  Let  this  power  to  legislate 
and  tax,  "  forever,  and  in  the  utmost  extent  of  it,  remain  in 
onr  own  hands,  and  we  still  continue  united  to  and  a  part  of 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  under  one  common  sovereign, 
and  let  our  commerce  be  placed  on  the  same  equal  and  free 
regulations  as  the  commerce  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  under  the  common  protection  of  the  whole." 

Unfortunately  for  Deane,  his  letter  containing  these  prop- 
ositions fell  into  the  hands  of  foes  to  America — probably 
British  foes — and  was  substantially  and  sadly  changed  from 
its  original  shape.  He  was  made  to  propose — ^in  the  letter  as 
received  by  Trumbull — a  return  on  the  part  of  America  to 
her  allegiance  upon  the  basis  of  the  state  of  things  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  Pacification  of  Paris  in  1763 — a 
basis  which,  however  acceptable  it  might  have  been,  and  was 
to  the  Colonies,  almost  if  not  quite  down  to  the  day  when, 
at  Lexington,  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed,  yet  at 
the  period  when  Deane  wrote  was  utterly  out  of  question — 
for  it  sacrificed  everything  for  which  the  States,  for  six  long 
and  distressing  years,  had  struggled  tirelessly  and  gloriously.* 

*  Of  the  alteration  made  in  hia  letter,  Deane  subsequently  wrote  to  Governor 
Tmmbull,  and  in  the  following  terms : — 
^  Ton  say  that  my  sentiments  appeared  to  yon  so  yeiy  sing^ular  as  to  merit  your 
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Deane  did  not,  in  &ct,  offer  this  basis  for  consideration  at 
all.  The  enemy  offered  it  for  him.  His  letter,  therefore, 
haying  been  materially  altered  by  inimical  hands — haying 
been  made  to  express  sentiments  and  opinions  which  he 
neyer  entertained — which  he  disayows — which  by  no  impli- 
cation from  his  life  can  be  made  to  appear  as  eyer  haying 
been  his  own* — so  fsur  as  an  entire  return  of  America  to  her 
old  colonial  state  is  concerned — ^is  to  be  conisidered,  in  great 
part,  as  the  letter  of  an  alien  enemy  to  the  American  cause — 
just  as  much  so  as  the  Proclamation  from  Howe,  and  the 
Communication  fh)m  Tryon,  to  which  we  haye  already  giyen 
Trumbull's  replies.  The  reply  we  are  now  about  to  giye — 
longer  than  either  of  the  preceding — ^the  Reader  will  find 
calm,  yet  firm  in  all  its  reasonings — inflexible  and  exalted  in 
its  expression  of  loye  for  country — and  determined,  and  even 
indignant  in  its  defence  of  plighted  faith,  and  plighted  hope& 
It  is  as  follows ; — 

**Haritord,  16«>'  Maj,  1782. 

**  Sm :  I  duly  received  your  letter  dated  at  Ghent  the  2l8t  of  Oct'  lasti 
by  Capt  Trowbridge,  and  have  paid  that  attention  to  jour  sentiments 
therein  expressed,  which  their  singularity  appeared  to  me  to  merit 

**  At  the  time  when  you  wrote,  the  Decisive  Event  of  the  last  campaign 
in  this  country  was  not  known  to  you.  Tou  was  unacquainted  with  the 
noble  part  which  France  acted  on  this  occasion,  and  you  could  not  foresee 
tiiat  this  blow  would  reduce  the  British  Parliament  to  confess  themselves 

attention.  Permit  me  to  say  that  yours  appeared  no  less  singular  to  me,  nor  can 
I  account  for  many  of  the  expressions  contained  in  your  letter,  but  by  presuming 
that  mine  must  have  undergone  some  material  alterations,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  took  the  liberty  of  opening  and  of  copying  it  before  they  permitted  it  to  be 
sent  on.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  think  that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  as 
several  of  my  letters  have  suffered  in  the  same  manner  in  Philadelphia,  and  stiU 
the  more  so,  as  the  substance  of  yours  is  in  reply  to  positions  and  principles 
which  I  never  either  entertained  or  expressed  in  my  letter  to  you,  or  in  my  letters 
to  any  of  my  correspondents,  nor  even  in  conversation  with  my  most  intimate 
friends.  I  know  not  indeed  what  Rivington  may  have  published,  but  I  know  to 
my  cost  that  he  is  not  the  only  printer  on  the  Continent  who  is  always  ready  to 
publish  everything  which  will  serve  his  own,  or  the  purposes  of  his  party ;  but 
such  have  been  the  retirement  and  obscurity  in  which  I  have  lived  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  that  I  have  seen  none  of  his  publioations.  I  never  proposed  we 
should  return  to  the  state  in  which  we  were  in  1769,  but  to  one  every  way 
preferable." 

*  Deane,  though  in  exile,  and  under  a  doud,  felt  for  his  country  stilL  Her 
interest,  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  Trumbull — "is,  and  ever  will  be  my  sole  and 
first  object*' 
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unable  to  prosecute  a  fbture  offensfve  war  in  this  country.  You  could  not 
Ujreaee  that  the  trifling  and  mdecisiye  campaigns  in  Europe  were  to  be 
Boon  followed  by  the  most  important  successes  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world— that  St  Eustatia,  St  Martins,  St  Kitts,  Penobscot,  Nevis,  and 
Minorca,  were  destined  to  crown  the  glories  of  Yorktown.  Great  Britain 
is  declining  &st  towards  the  erening  of  her  glory,  yet  I  view  her  decline 
without  feeling  any  fears  of  France  or  Spain.  It  should  be  the  first  ar- 
tide  of  every  man^s  political  creed,  that  no  Nation  will  ever  assist  an- 
other, but  with  a  view  of  advancing  her  own  interest  I  am  sensible 
how  important  the  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemy  is  to  France  and 
Spain,  and  I  would  not  that  any  country  should  have  received  their  fa- 
vors, unless  she  could  propose  to  them  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  re- 
ward. I  am  sensible  that  France  will  ever  have  just  demands  upon  our 
gratitude,  and  Heaven  forbid  we  should  ever  so  &r  forget  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  honor  as  to  withhold  our  acknowledgments.  Yet  France, 
if  not  too  generous,  is  at  least  too  politic  to  follow  in  those  steps  which 
have  led  her  rival  to  ruin.  She  knows  our  rapidly  increasing  importance 
too  well  not  to  wish  to  cement  our  present  friendship- by  a  series  of  noble 
and  spirited  actions. 

^*  You  observe  that  we  shall  be  too  deeply  in  debt  to  her  for  monies 
actually  borrowed,  and  supplies  of  different  kinds — ^but  shall  we  repay 
those  debts  with  perfidy  and  ingratitude  ?  Shall  we  basely  desert  her, 
shall  we  unite  with  her  enemies,  and  turn  against  her  the  resources 
which  we  derive  from  her,  in  the  very  War  which  she  has  undertaken 
for  our  service?  France  has  a  body  of  troops  in  our  country — very 
true — they  have  served  us  faithfully  and  effectually,  but  I  extremely 
doubt  their  having  any  idea  of  augmenting  their  number  to  thirty  or 
even  twenty  thousand  men.  The  debility  of  our  enemy  does  not  leave 
her  a  pretext  for  such  an  augmentation,  even  if  she  wished  it ;  and  I 
trust  we  have  too  much  wisdom  to  admit  the  proposal,  were  one  made 
even  in  an  hour  of  distress,  to  t^at  purpose. 

*'  As  to  the  Treaty  which  guarantees  our  Independence,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  will  exist  longer  than  it  shall  mutually  appear  to  be  the  interest 
of  the  parties  that  it  should  exist ;  and  I  rely  with  more  confidence  on 
the  good  sense,  the  bravery,  and  virtue  of  my  countrymen  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties,  than  upon  any  foreign  aid.  It  is  we  ourselves 
who  are  interested  in  their  preservation,  and  as  long  as  we  shall  possess 
virtue  to  merit,  so  long  we  shall  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  invaluable  bless- 
ing. And  whether  Spain,  Holland,  or  any  other  Power  upon  earth 
'formally  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  not,  is  in  my  politics,  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  are  independent 
in  fact,  and  the*  name  is  a  bauble. 

**  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  arrived  a  few  days  ago  at  New  York,  has 
made  similar  propositions  for  Peace,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  with  those  which  you  pointed  out  as  attainable. 

*«  You  have  painted  the  consequences  of  a  continuation  of  the 
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permit  me  to  view  the  consequences  of  such  a  Peace.  The  olject  pro- 
posed by  the  Treaty  subsisting  between  France  and  America,  Is  declared 
to  be  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  latter  by  Great 
Britain,  and  in  a  subsequent  resolution  of  Congress  it  is  declared  that 
even  this  object  being  gained,  neither  Party  is  at  liberty  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  other  in  accepting  the 
terms  now  proposed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  his  **  revolted  Colo- 
nies in  North  America.^  We  must  therefore  break  through  every  obli- 
gation of  National  Honor  to  dissolve  this  Treaty.  If  the  offer  were  of 
Independence,  the  words  of  the  Treaty  might  furnish  us  with  a  slender 
pretext  for  accepting  it,  though  even  then  our  own  explanatoiy  declara- 
tion would  forbid  the  step.  But  should  we  basely  stoop  to  return  to  the 
state  in  which  we  were  in  the  year  1768,  which  is  the  proposal  <^  the 
enemy,  we  have  not  even  words  to  shelter  us  from  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind— and  surely  nothing  but  madness  can  lead  us  to  a  breach  of  faith 
as  consummately  infamous  as  it  is  important 

*'  Yet  let  us  suppose  that  America  possesses  fortitude  sufficient  to  brave 
the  insults  of  the  world — in  that  moment  the  object  of  Great  Britain  is 
accomplished.  The  present  war  will  soon  be  terminated,  and  she  will 
then  be  at  leisure  to  renew  her  oppressions  in  this  country,  without  a 
fear  of  the  interposition  of  any  foreign  power — there  is  not  a  nation  upon 
the  earth  that  would  not  exult  in  seeing  a  race  of  such  perfidious,  ungrate- 
ful, dastardly  wretches,  oppressed,  harassed,  extirpated.  France  would 
for  once  forget  her  national  enmity  to  Great  Britain,  and  r^oice  heartily 
in  the  acceleration  of  our  ruin. 

*^  And  let  no  one  object  to  these  ideas  the  generosity  of  the  British  na- 
tion. This  war  has  given  us  full  experience  of  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  their  generosity.  Grant  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  for  a  few 
years  will  add  to  our  public  debts  and  taxes ;  but  tell  me  what  ease  we 
are  to  gain  by  a  reunion  with  a  People  who  are  sinking  under  the  press- 
ure of  their  own  debts — and  whose  necessities  will  join  with  their  re- 
sentments in  the  resolution  to  load  us,  not  only  with  our  own,  but  a 
large  share  of  their  burdens. 

*^  No.  I  will  sooner  consent  to  load  myself^  my  constituents,  my  pos- 
terity, with  a  debt  equal  to  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  than  con- 
sent to  a  measure  so  detestably  infamous,  and  I  doubt  not  but  my  coun- 
trymen in  general  will  choose  with  me  to  preserve  their  liberties,  with 
the  reputation  and  the  consciousness  of  preserving  virtue,  even  though 
poverty  be  the  consequence. 

**  That  there  have  been  injudicious  expenditures  of  the  public  monieSi 
and  that  the  same  may  happen  again,  is  to  be  expected  in  this  country, 
as  it  has  been  evidenced  in  eveiy  other — for  we  are  not  perfect  more  than 
all  those  who  have  gone  before  us ;  but  extravagance  is  not  the  predom- 
inant vice  of  republics,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  guard  against  it 

**  That  our  public  officers,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  in  some  inrtancea 
deviated  from  their  duty,  and  while  they  have  been  expensive,  proved 
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alto  ludesB  or  nn&ithful  senraDts,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  yet  we  have 
aeen  as  little  of  treason  and  corruption  as  times  of  public  convulsion 
bare  commonly  exhibited. 

**  From  the  information  which  I  have  of  the  politics  of  Europe,  I  ap- 
pvehend  nothing  hostile  at  present  from  Russia.  Letters  from  Peters- 
burgh  of  as  late  date  as  November  last^  declare  that  ^*  the  temper  of  that 
CkHirt  is  not  unfriendly  to  America,'*  and  Holland,  if  not  our  friend,  wOl 
at  least  not  be  our  enemy. 

**  I  shall  lay  your  letter,  together  with  the  answer,  before  a  General 
Aswmbly  of  this  State.  You  will  therefore  regard  Chese  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  Peace,  not  only  as  mine  individually,  but  the  general  voice 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  People.  They  will  afterwards  remain  in 
my  pablic  files,  as  you  request    I  am  Sir, 

*^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"JoNTH  Trumbull.*' 

The  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  peace  which  Trumbull  so 
wannly  expresses  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  he  had  the  satis- 
fSMStion  of  seeing  inwrought,  indissolubly,  into  all  the  nego- 
tiations for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  now  soon  fol- 
lowed at  Paris.  In  vain  every  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to 
thrust  America  from  the  position  and  claims  which  he  so 
eloquently  advances  and  defends.  In  vain  her  efforts  to 
fcreat  vrith  the  American  Negotiators  under  the  title  of  "Com- 
missioners of  Colonies  or  Plantations,"  instead  of  "Commis- 
sioners of  Thirteen  Independent  States."  Useless  the  labor 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  with  his  celebrated  "  Fragment  firom 
Polybius,"  to  convince  Dr.  Franklin  that  the  States  of 
America,  like  the  Colonies  of  Athens,  should  treat  their 
Motherland — if  not  "as  a  parent  whom  they  must  obey" — 
yet  "as  an  elder  sister  whom  they  could  not  help  but  love, 
and  to  whom  they  should  give  pre-eminence  of  honor  and 
equality  of  powerr  Vain  the  attempt,  with  the  aid  too  both 
of  France  and  Spain,  to  bereave  our  own  cis- Atlantic  Eepub- 
lio  of  the  country  west  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  the 
home  for  future  millions  of  her  population — or  to  deprive 
her  of  her  fisheries,  as  the  price  of  peace— or  to  make  her 
pledge  herself  for  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  estates  of 
American  refugees. 

With  a  perseverance  that  knew  no  check — ^with  a  courage 

of  purpose  that  was  ready  to  brave  another  Seven-Years 

4» 
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War  rather  than  make  a  single  unworthy  concession — ^the 
American  Commissioners  stood  their  ground — and  Peace — a 
Provisional  Peace,  soon  to  be  made  definitive— spread  light 
and  sunshine  over  the  closing  year.  The  tide  of  British  op- 
pression was  stayed  by  the  iron  barrier  of  American  Inde- 
pendence— and  King  George  the  Third — ^forced  at  last  to 
put  off  the  trappings  of  pride  for  the  winding-sheet  of  hu- 
miliation— ^was,  "with  all  convenient  speed,"  to  withdraw  his 
armies,  his  garrisons,  his  fleets,  from  every  portion  of  that 
magnificent  domain  which  he  had  so  long,  with  a  death-clasp, 
struggled  to  retain,  and  had  so  fearfully  dyed  with  blood. 

In  anticipation  of  this  result,  the  French  Army,  early  as 
July,  had  marched  from  their  station  as  a  Corps  de  reserve  in 
Virginia,  to  join  Greneral  Washington  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  From  hence,  in  October,  after  having  aided  awhile 
to  watch  against  the  British  forces  in  New  York,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Boston,  thence  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies — 
the  American  Army  meanwhile  retiring  to  winter  quarters  at 
New  Windsor — Charleston  and  the  whole  South  being  evac- 
uated by  the  foe — and  everything,  the  country  through, 
wearing  the  air  of  military  repose,  and  indicating  a  speedy 
end  to  the  great  War  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Trumbull,  therefore,  with  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 
had  no  armed  struggles  longer  to  exact  his  attention,  and 
vex  his  repose.  It  was  a  much  more  grateful  duty  for  him 
at  this  time  to  hail — as  he  had  occasion  to  do,  during  the  last 
week  of  October — the  returning  corps  of  Rochambeau,  as,  on 
its  way  to  temporary  barracks  at  Providence,  it  marched 
again  through  the  whole  of  Connecticut.  By  a  public  Proc- 
lamation then  to  his  fellow-citizens — the  injunction  of  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  French  Commander  him- 
self, was  "generously  obeyed"* — ^he  provided  for  "the  cheap 

**^The  French  corps  passed  through  the  whole  of  ConnecUout.  Governor 
D^nUmll  and  his  Council  issued  a  proclamation,  urging  their  fellow  citizens  not 
to  raise  a  single  cent  the  price  of  provisions  during  the  passage  of  the  French 
troops.  The  inhabitants  obeyed  this  injunction  so  generously,  that  each  mess 
were  able  to  add,  every  evening,  to  the  common  allowances,  every  kind  of  provis- 
ion at  a  very  low  price." — Memoirs  of  Jiochambeau. 

October  twenty-ninth,  the  first  division  of  the  French  Army  arrived  at  Hart- 
ford— November  fifth,  the  second.  Tliey  encamped  at  East  Hartford.  Bocham- 
beau,  writing  to  Washington  fh>m  Hartford,  Oct  80th,  says :  **  I  have  resolved  to 
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and  comfortable  passage"  througli  the  State  of  the  veteran 
French  Grenadiers,  and  the  Chasseurs  of  Saintioge — again  of 
the  regiments  of  Boorbonnois,  Soissonnais,  and  Boyal  Deux 
Fonts* — and  to  Bochambeau  in  person,  doubtless,  communi- 
cated the  sense  of  Connecticut,  then  lately  expressed  by  her 
General  Assembly,  in  &yor  of  a  strict  adherence  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  all  the  obligations  of  their  Treaty 
with  France. 

Grateftil  also  the  duty  to  Trumbull  at  this  time— in  con- 
formity with  another  periodical  recommendation  from  the 
American  Congress — to  proclaim,  as  he  did,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Connecticut  another  Thursdayf  for  solemn  Thanks- 
giving to  God,  because  of  the  existing  ^' happy  and  promising 
state  of  public  af&irs" — ^because  of  "the  signal  interposi- 
tions of  his  Providence  "  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  that  had  passed — ^because  of  "  the  perfect  union 
and  good  understanding  "  which  continued  to  exist  vrith  our 
powerful  allies,  the  French — and  because  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  Independence  by  another  European  Pow- 
er, whose  friendship  and  correspondence  would  redound,  it 
was  believed,  to  "  the  great  and  lasting  advantage "  of  that 
new  Republic,  upon  which  the  westward-turning  Star  of  Em- 
pire now  for  the  first  time  began  to  shed  a  steady,  though  as 
yet  but  an  infant  illimiination. 

■tej  here  four  days  longer — then  to  go  as  far  as  Providenoe  hj  veiy  short  jour- 
neys, where  I  shall  stay  until  the  fleet  be  ready." 

*Lanxmi'B  Legion,  which  had  been  so  hospitably  entertidned  at  Lebanon,  had 
rsnained  at  Baltimore,  and  finally  embarked  from  the  Capes  of  Delaware  on  the 
twelfth  of  May. 

t  November  thirtieth. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 
1783. 

Arrival  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace,  and  Proclamation  for  a  Ces- 
sation of  Hostilities.  Trumbull  receives  the  Proclamation  ftrozn  Con- 
gress. Aooompanying  testimony  of  Eliphalet  Dyer  to  his  services. 
Testimony  also  to  the  same  point  of  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College, 
in  his  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut. Trumbull  directs  the  due  publishment  of  the  Proclamation. 
The  ceremonies  at  Hartford  upon  the  occasion.  Celebrations  else- 
where in  Connecticut.  Trumbull  relieved  from  further  military  prep- 
arations. He  secures  the  arms  and  military  stores  of  the  State,  and 
protects  the  public  property  generally.  He  attends  to  the  liquidation 
of  war  accounts.  He  receives  intelligence  of  the  Ratifications  of  a  Gen« 
eral  Peace,  and  of  the  contemplated  discharge,  in  November,  of  the 
Army  of  the  tlnited  States.  His  letter  to  Henry  Laurens  on  the  event 
of  peace.  He  writes  letters  congratulatory  on  the  event  to  Edmund 
Burke.  Dr.  Price.  David  Hartley.  Richard  Jackson.  Baron  Capellan.  and 
others.  The  tone  of  these  communications.  Extract  fVom  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Price  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  he  advocates  solid  Harmony 
with  Great  Britain.  A  remarkable  letter  from  his  pen  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  in  this  connection — in  which,  particularly,  he  introduces 
and  pleads  the  case  of  the  Hon.  John  Temple. 

The  Provisional  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States — ^that  welcome  harbinger  of  repose  from 
the  storms  of  war  which  beautified  the  going  down  of  the 
year  we  have  just  left — was  followed,  in  January  of  the  new 
year  upon  which  we  now  enter,  by  those  Preliminary  Articles 
of  Peace — concluded  and  signed  between  England,  France, 
and  Spain — ^without  which  its  own  vitality,  as  its  consti- 
tution required,  was  to  remain  suspended  for  an  unknown 
time. 

Twelfth  of  March,  in  the  morning,  and  Captain  Barney,  in 
the  Washington — packet  of  happy  name — ^brought  this  news 
to  Philadelphia  from  L'Orient.  Twenty-third  of  March,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Quesne,  in  the  Triumph^ 
another  vessel  happily  baptized — ^a  French  armed  corvette 
that  had  been  selected  by  the  chivalric  La  Fayette  himself 
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"by  way  of  compliment  on  the  occasion  " — ^brought  the  same 
news  up  the  Delaware  from  Cadiz.  Official  confirmation  soon 
followed.  Congress  at  once  recalled  their  armed  cruisers  from 
the  ocean — and  prepared  their  Proclamation  for  a  Cessation  of 
Hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land.  And  April  Nineteenth — 
just  eight  years  from  the  day  when  the  green  sod  at  Lexing- 
ton  drank  the  first  blood  of  American  martyrs  to  the  Revolu- 
tion— ^with  the  consecration  of  prayer* — with  the  outpouring 
from  multitudes  of  voices,  and  from  instruments  of  music,  of 
the  magnificent  anthem  of  "/rMfepencfewce,"f  and  with  rending 
huzzas — ^the  Proclamation  was  announced  by  the  Father  of 
his  Country  to  the  American  Armies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  as  "  the  morning-star,  which  promised  the  approach 
of  a  brighter  day  than  had  ever  hitherto  illuminated  the 
western  hemisphere4 

April  twentieth,  and  Jonathan  Trumbull — in  common  with 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States — ^received  this  important  docu- 
ment, in  a  letter  from  the  national  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fidrs — ^Robert  R.  Livingston — ^with  a  request  that  he  should 
make  it  known.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  he 
also  received  it  in  another  letter,  long  and  admirable,  from 
the  Honorable  Eliphalet  Dyer,  then  in  Congress — who  spe- 
cially congratulated  the  veteran  Chief  Executive  of  Connec- 
ticut on  the  grand  result,  and  made  noble  mention  of  his  past 
services. 

"  I  heurtilj  rejoice,  Sir,"  wrote  Dyer  upon  this  occasion — "  that  in  the 
laborious  part  you  have  taken  in  your  advanced  years,  in  the  important 
station  which  Providence  has  assigned  you — in  which,  with  unwearied 
application,  you  have  exerted  your  utmost  abilities,  with  patience,  hope, 
and  perseverance,  in  the  cause  and  service  of  your  country,  and  in  the 
greatest  trials  and  darkest  hours  of  our  conflict,  with  a  firm  and  unshak- 
en reliance  on  Divine  Providence — that  Qod  has  supported  and  continued 
your  valuable  life  at  length  to  see  the  joyful  day  of  her  Deliverance. 

**  Rewards  you  will  not  too  much  expect  here,  except  in  conscious  rec- 
titude, but  wait  with  patience  for  those  superior,  with  which  Qod  will 
abundantly  reward  his  faithful  servants.  I  know  your  Country  owe  you 
their  esteem,  their  respect,  and  their  gratitude — ^whether  they  make  you 
that  remittance,  or  forbear  the  just  tribute  which  is  your  due." 

*  By  Rev.  Mr.  Oaimo.  t  From  Billings. 

1  See  his  General  Orders  on  the  oooaaion. 
49» 
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"Toun  of  the  8rd  instant,"  wrote  Tnimbull  in  reply,  April  twentj^ 
first,  fix>m  Lebanon — 'Ms  receiTed— «nd  yesterday  morning  I  Teceired 
trom  R.  R.  Livingston,  Esq.,  a  letter  of  the  12th,  inclosing  «  PkwlaiBap 
tion  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  I  have  this  morning  sent  to 
Hartford  for  pubh'cation. 

**  This  event  of  divine  Providence  is  tmly  manreloiu  in  our  eyes,  nd 
demands  our  highest  gratitude  and  praise  to  Almighty  God.  It  reliera 
us  from  the  distresses  of  war,  and  affords  the  fiurest  prospect  of  tha 
fhture  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  AmericiL  I  do 
most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  this  great  event 

**  I  have  the  peculiar  satisfaction  to  see  the  cessation  of  hostilitieo,  and 
to  enjoy  pleasing  hopes  of  a  good  national  character.  May  tlie  supreme 
Director  of  all  Events  give  wisdom  and  prudence  to  all  concerned  in  <§• 
tablishing  and  building  up  this  rising  Nation.  Union,  and  Hamonyi 
Justice  to  creditors,  and  the  security  of  Public  Credit,  are  objects  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  government" 

**  We  account  ourselves  happy,  most  illustrious  Sire  " — said  President 
Stiles  about  this  time,  May  eighth,  in  the  usual  Anniversary  Discoom 
before  the  Legislature — also  congratulating  his  Excellency  on  the  term* 
ination  of  the  War,  and  commemorating  his  services — *'  we  acooont  cm* 
selves  happy  that,  by  the  free  election  and  annual  voice  of  citiiens,  God 
hath  for  so  many  years  past  called  you  up  to  the  supreme  Magiatnu7  io 
this  commonwealth.    *    * 

**  Endowed  with  a  singular  strength  of  the  mental  powers,  with  a  vivid 
and  clear  perception,  with  a  penetrating  and  comprehensive  judgment 
embellished  with  the  acquisition  of  academical,  theological^  and  politioal 
erudition,  your  Excellency  became  qualified  for  a  very  singular  variety  of 
usefulness  in  life.    *    * 

*' An  early  entrance  into  civil  improvement,  and  fifty  years*  service  of 
our  country,  with  an  uncommon  activity  and  dispatch  in  business,  had 
fiuniliarized  the  whole  rota  of  duty  in  every  office  and  department,  ante- 
cedent and  preparatory  to  the  great  glory  of  your  Excellency's  life,  the 
last  eight  years^  administration  at  the  head  of  this  commonwealth :  an 
administration  which  has  rendered  you  the  Pater  Patrick  the  Father  of 
your  Country,  and  our  dulce  deeue  atque  tutamen, 

'*  We  adore  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  the  God  and  father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh,  that  he  hath  raised  you  up  for  such  a  time  as  this ;  and  that  he 
hath  put  into  your  breast  a  wisdom  which  I  cannot  describe  without 
adulation — a  patriotism  and  intrepid  resolution,  a  noble  and  independent 
spirit,  an  unconquerable  love  of  Liberty^  Religiony  and  our  Country^ 
and  that  grace  by  which  you  have  been  carried  through  the  arduous 
labors  of  an  high  office,  with  a  dignity  and  glory  never  before  acquired 
by  an  American  Governor.  Our  enemies  revere  the  names  of  TrumbM 
and  Washington,  In  honoring  the  State  and  councils  of  Connecticnt, 
you,  illustrious  Sire,  have  honored  yourself  to  all  the  confederate  Sister 
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SCiieSi  to  the  Oongrws,  to  the  GtlUc  Empire,  to  Earope,  and  to  the  world, 
to  ih»  present  and  distant  ages.  And  should  jtm  now  laj  down  jour 
offlee^  and  retire  from  public  life,  we  trust  jon  may  take  this  people  to 
reeoid,  in  the  language  in  which  that  holj  patriot,  the  pious  Samuel^  ad- 
dressed I&aelj  and  saj  unto  us — I  am  old,  and  gra/^*keadei — and  I  Aom 
waUM  'brfoTt  ytmftirm  my  ekildhood  vnto  this  dof.  Be^ld  here  lam^ 
witmme  apaitM  me  h^&re  the  Lord: — feha§e  ox  hone  I  taken?  or  ^hoee 
me  hme  I  taken  f  or  uhom  haiee  I  d^/rauded  f  vhom  haiee  Ioppre$$edt 
or  of  tehoee  hand  have  J  reeewed  any  hribe^  to  blind  mine  eyee  theremth  f 
and  I  will  reitore  it  to  you  again.  And  they  eaid  thou  hast  not  de- 
flrmuded  nor  oppreteed  us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught  qf  any  man'i 
hand.  And  he  eaid  unto  them^  the  Lord  it  tntnest  against  you,  and  hie 
an&inted  is  witness  this  day,  that  ye  haee  not  found  ought  in  my  hand. 
And  tkey  anewered^  he  is  witnessJ*^* 

The  Proclamation  for  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made — according  to  one  of  its  provisions, 
and  as  requested  by  Secretary  Livingston — ^was  to  be  made 
public  by  "  all  Governors  and  others,  the  Executive  Powers 
of  these  United  States  respectively,  to  the  end  that  the  same 
might  be  duly  observed  within  the  respective  jurisdictions." 
Trumbull,  therefore,  early  in  May  transmitted  the  document 
to  Ae  Secretary  of  Connecticut,  with  directions  to  the  SheriflF 
of  Hartford  County  duly  to  publish  the  same,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  State — ^which  accord- 
ingly was  done. 

On  a  Memorable  Wednesday — at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— ^his  own  Guards,  and  the  Artillery  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, fully  armed  and  equipped — in  uniform  rendered  spe- 
cially neat  and  glittering  for  the  occasion — ^paraded  in  fix)nt 
of  the  Capitol — and  from  the  summit  of  a  high  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose — ^before  a  large  crowd  of  spectators — 
the  Secretary  of  State,  venerable  George  Wyllys,  the  Author- 

.  ♦  "  May  you  receive  a  reward,"  he  condndes,  "  from  the  supreme  Governor  of 
tlie  Univerro ;  which  will  be  a  reward  of  grace.  For  although  your  Excellency 
might  adopt  the  words  of  that  illustrious  governor,  yehemiah,  and  say,  think 
upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I  have  done  for  thie  people,  yet 
fOiir  ultimate  hope  for  immortality  wiU  be  founded  in  a  more  glorious  merit  than 
Ihit  achieved  by  mortals,  in  the  most  illustrious  scenes  of  public  useftilness. 
May  the  momentary  remnant  of  your  days  be  crowned  with  a  placid  tranquillity. 
And,  when  you  shall  have  finished  your  work  on  earth,  may  you  be  received  to 
the  rewards  of  the  just,  and  shine  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  first  bom, 
through  eternal  ages.    Amen." 
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ities  of  Hartford,  and  very  many  of  the  dergy,  figuring 
among  them — ^the  Sheriff  proclaimed  the  weloome  tidings- 
while  "every  bosom,"  says  a  cotemporaneoos  account^ 
"glowed  with  joy,  and  uttered  their  expreasiye  plaudit  in 
loud  huzzas.''  The  troops  present  then  formed  into  pla- 
toons, and  from  the  midst  of  their  hollow  squares  poured  out 
upon  the  whole  surrounding  region  the  voice  of  their  cannon 
and  their  musketry. 

"  May  God  Almighty,"  pronounced  the  Sheriff — "  ever  bo 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  United  States  of  America  1 " 

"  May  good  order  and  government,"  he  pronounoed  again, 
after  an  interval  allowed  for  another  discharge  of  guns  and 
field-pieces — "  useful  learning  and  true  piety,  by  divine  fietvor 
be  maintained  and  flourish  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America,  until  time  shall  be  no  more  1 " 

"  May  the  great  blessing  of  health,"  he  pronounoed  in  con- 
clusion, after  another  discharge  firom  the  troops — "plenty, 
and  peace,  from  the  Father  of  mercies,  be  the  happy  portion 
of  the  United  States  to  the  latest  generation  I " 

Again  guns  shook  the  air.  Huzzas  were  repeated.  And 
then  the  whole  assemblage,  formed  into  an  imposing  procei* 
sion,  marched  to  the  Meeting  House  of  the  town — book 
whence— after  an  appropriate  Psalm  and  Anthem  had  been 
sung,  and  an  Oration,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  had  been 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Chaimcey  Goodrich — ^it  filed  off 
to  participate  in  a  bounteous  dinner — ^which,  says  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  of  the  day,  "  was  served  at  two  o'clock,  and 
the  afternoon  was  spent  with  every  demonstration  of  sociabil- 
ity, and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  had,  tmder  the 
divine  auspices,  wrought  the  happy  deliverance  of  America." 
An  illumination  of  the  public  buildings,  and  of  many  houses 
in  town,  in  the  evening,  and  a  display  of  fireworks,  roxmd« 
ed  off  the  proceedings  of  the  day  "  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
all."*    Celebrations  in  numerous  other  towns  and  villages  in 

*  After  the  celebration  at  night,  an  accident,  of  some  importance,  oocwTedi 
which  is  thus  narrated  by  the  Hartford  Courant : — 

**  At  about  half  after  eleven  the  same  night,  the  town  waa  alarmed  hj  tlie  ^Bt* 
oovery  of  fire  on  the  top  of  the  State  House  near  the  Lanthom,  bat  bj  the  fk^or 
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Oonnecticat)  similieur  in  most  respects  to  this  in  the  metropo- 
lis, marked  the  general  joy  of  the  people  upon  the  cessation 
of  ann&  The  charge  in  the  Proclamation  ''to  forbear  all 
tfcts  of  hostility,  either  bj  sea  or  land,  against  his  Britannic 
Majesty  or  his  subjects,"  was  nowhere  received  with  greater 
tiiankfolness,  and  nowhere  better  observed,  than  here  in  a 
Slate  whose  blood  and  whose  treasure — more  it  is  believed, 
in  proportion  to  its  population  and  its  means,  than  those  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union-^had  been  drained  and  expend- 
td  in  the  great  American  Battle  for  Freedom. 

Trumbull,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  from  the  state  of  things 
now  described,  had  nothing  to  do,  the  present  period,  which 
wore  the  aspect  of  preparation  for  another  military  campaign. 
Possibly,  as  it  seemed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — from  the 
extravagant  demands  of  France  and  Spain — from  a  hope  in 
the  one  Power  of  securing  greater  acquisitions  in  the  East, 
and  in  the  other  of  adding  to  her  territorial  strength  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  upon  the  Mediterranean — or  from  the  insin- 
cerity, perhaps,  of  the  English  Cabinet — obstacles  might 
arise  to  a  general  peace.  But  the  appearance  of  these  soon 
vanished.  The  Provisional  Treaty  of  November  did  not 
dazzle  to  lead  astray,  but  proved  itself  a  prelude  to  general 
lepose — and  soon — early  in  January  even — such  was  the  uni- 
versal confidence  that  peace  would  be  re-established  between 
all  the  belligerent  Powers,  that  Congress  resolved  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  determine  upon  any  plan,  or  to  make  any 
expensive  preparations,  for  another  campaign.  The  federal 
troops  then  in  service,  without  any  further  additions  from 

of  heaveii,  and  the  manly  ezertiona  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  gentlemen  from 
a  distance,  to  whom  many  thanka  are  dne,  it  was  finally  extinguished.  The  next 
morning  many  public  spirited  gentlemen  generously  contributed,  and  by  the  ad- 
vide  of  the  Honorable  County  Court  oonvened,  directed  an  immediate  repiur  of 
the  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Honorable  Assembly,  soon  to  be  con- 
vened, until  their  fhrther  direction  may  be  had.  Upon  the  strictest  enquiry 
itede  of  this  unhappy  event,  it  appears  that  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  it — 
that  more  than  an  hour  after  every  exhibition  had  ceased  and  all  had  retired,  Capt. 
George  Smith,  the  overseer,  carefully  examined  every  part  of  the  house  and  se- 
oored  t^e  same.  After  all,  every  candid  mind  will  admit  that  demonstrations  of 
Joy  and  gratitude  upon  such  great  occasions,  are  practiced  and  approved  by  all 
Christian  people,  though  at  the  same  time  Providence  may  direct  unforeseen 
•vents  contrary  to  human  expectation  and  the  most  careftd  Mteropts  to  avoid 
them." 
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the  States,  were,  in  their  opinion,  ample  for  all  existing  pur- 
poses. 

So  Trumbull  had  no  more  soldiers  to  bring  into  the  field — 
no  fresh  guards  and  garrisons  to  establish  upon  the  aea-ooast 
of  the  State — ^no  more  of  the  material  of  war  to  provide. 
Just  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  it  is  true — to  guard  the 
western  frontier  of  Connecticut  against  any  possible  incur- 
sions from  little  wandering  British  parties  fiom  New  York — 
it  was  ordered  that  a  new  blockhouse,  ''  if  expedient,"  should 
be  erected  on  Byram  Biver.  But  no  occasion  seems  to  have 
arisen  which  required  its  construction. 

And  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  too,  trade  with  the  ene> 
my,  still  declared  to  be  illicit,  continued  to  call  for  Trum* 
bull's  circumspection.  But  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Major 
Tallmadge  of  Connecticut — whom  General  Washington  had 
placed,  with  the  infiEintry  of  Sheldon's  legion,  on  the  south* 
em  borders  of  Connecticut,  "  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting 
on  that  side  the  trade  with  New  York " — soon  relieved  the 
Governor  almost  entirely  of  responsibility  in  this  direo* 
tion — ^a  responsibility  which,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  con* 
cemed,  was  still  farther  relieved  by  a  Proclamation  from  his 
pen,  late  in  April,  which  terminated  the  restraints,  between 
Connecticut  and  the  enemy,  as  regards  the  passing  of  neat 
cattle,  and  the  transportation  of  beef  and  provisions  of  eveiy 
kind.*  The  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Safety,  down  to  their  close  in  the 
month  of  October,  no  longer  in  fact  breathe  the  notes  of  mili- 
tary preparation  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  they  embrace 
transactions,  which,  so  far  as  the  war  with  England  is  con- 
cerned, look  exclusively  to  the  termination  of  that  contest 

These  transactions,  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  gave  Trum- 
bull occupation  quite  the  reverse  of  that  which  in  preoed* 
ing  years  had  monopolized  his  attention,  and  which  was  £ur 
more  grateful.     In  preparation  to  retread  the  flowery  paths 

*  "  The  enemy'B  armed  vessels  in  the  Sound  were  oarrying  on  and  proted* 
\ng  an  ilUdt  tnAe  with  the  inhabitants  tlong  the  coast.  A  prlTateer  of  thk 
description,  mounting  eleven  large  carriage-guns  and  four  awiveU,  was  boardad 
by  a  party  sent  by  Migor  Tallmadge  in  a  fast  sailing  vessel,  and  after  a  short  bol 
sharp  conflict  was  captured.  Miy'or  Tallmadge  represented  the  enterprise  as  con- 
ducted with  great  courage  and  gallantly  on  the  part  of  the  asaailants."- 
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of  peace,  he  liad  now  to  take  off  firom  Connecticut  the  helm- 
et, and  iinbend  the  bow  of  war.  Through  various  agents, 
appointed  either  by  the  State,  or  by  himself  and  his  Council, 
he  had  to  secure  her  remaining  military  stores,  her  arms,  her 
ordnance,  her  camp  equipage,  her  camp  utensils,  her  cloth- 
ing, her  bee^  pork,  salt,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  scattered 
as  they  lay  in  the  hands  of  numerous  receivers  in  different 
garrisons  and  towns.  These  he  had  to  see  stored  at  particu- 
lar points.  For  the  disposition  of  many  of  them  at  private 
sale,  or  at  public  vendue,  he  had  also  to  provide. 

Accordingly  we  find  him — now  in  April  preparing  for  the 
evacuation  and  dismantling  of  the  posts  at  and  about  Stam- 
ford, and  appointing  Lieutenant  Colonel  Canfield,  with  ten  or 
twelve  men,  to  secure  and  guard  the  public  property  there 
"until  the  confirmation  of  peace  should  arrive" — now  order- 
ing the  sale  of  broken  cannon  at  New  London — and  now  as- 
ttgning  persons  to  protect  from  embezzlement  the  ordnance 
and  munitions  of  war  at  Stonington.  Now,  in  June,  we  find 
him  commissioning  Ebenezer  Ledyard  "to  take  care  of  the 
Guard  House  at  Groton,"  with  liberty  to  the  supervisor — 
strange  dissimilitude  of  use  indeed,  in  contrast  with  that 
which  but  two  years  before  had  spattered  and  grained  its 
floor  and  walls  with  blood — to  employ  it  "/)r  a  school-house" — 
and  "  to  hire  out  the  Barracks  on  the  Hill "  for  such  rents  as 
could  be  obtained.  In  similar  employment  at  other  points — 
in  that  also,  almost  constantly,  of  settling  the  thousand  ac- 
counts of  the  war,  upon  memorials,  and  otherwise — ^in  urg- 
ing national  measures  for  paying  the  national  debt,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  public  credit — and  in  quieting  the  popular 
discontent  which  these  measures  occasioned — the  Governor 
of  Connecticut  spent  his  time  until,  in  September,  news  of 
the  Batifications  at  last  of  a  General  Peace  reached  our  land — 
and  Congress — announcing  by  a  formal  Proclamation  that 
this  Peace  would  be  "permanent  and  honorable,"  and  that 
"the  glorious  period"  had  indeed  arrived,  when  "our  national 
flovereignty  and  independence  were  established" — ^gave  to  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  by  fiirlough  grad« 
ually  disbanding  through  the  summer,  a  final  and  absolute 
discharge  "from  and  after  the  third  of  November  nextl" 
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"That  superintending  Wisdom,  Sir,**  wrote  QoTemor  Trumbull  at 
this  period  fix>m  Lebanon,  October  fifth,  to  Henry  Laurens — "whidi  gof- 
ems  human  affairs,  has  brought  to  a  happj  terminatioti  our  aiduous  oon* 
test  It  has  brought  these  United  States  to  be  named  amoitg  the  naiioM 
of  the  earth,  as  a  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  peopW.  The  ame  in- 
dulgent Providence  has  given  you  and  me  the  privilege  of  cituenship  in 
this  newly  rising  empire.  Suffer  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this  great 
event — an  event  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  astonishes  almost  the 
world,  has  been  accomplished  even  beyond  our  own  expectations.  So 
great  a  Revolution  undoubtedly  is  the  work  of  Heaven,  and  as  sadi, 
claims  our  utmost  gratitude  and  love  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all 
events.  • 

'*  The  conspicuous  part  you,  Sir,  have  acted  in  this  great  Drama,  with 
the  peculiar  sufferings  you  have  experienced  through  the  course  of  vari- 
ous scenes — the  imprisonment  of  your  person — ^and  what  in  your  situa- 
tion as  a  parent,  is  infinitely  more  trying,  the  loss  of  an  invaluable  son — 
have  justly  drawn  upon  you  the  patriotic  attention  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  demand  th^  deepest  veneration  and  acknowledgments.  I 
offer  you  my  thanks  and  condolence,  Sir,  with  the  wsnnth  of  a  gratcfiii 
and  tender  heart,  which  has  experienced  feelings  not  very  dissimilar  to 
yours — a  heart  big  with  gratitude  and  love  for  the  glorious  prospects  now 
before  us. 

"  May  the  same  kind  hand  which  has  been  hitherto  so  propitious  to  oar 
country,  establish  her  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  Peace,  Independence^ 
and  National  Qlory,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  so  happily  and 
nobly  laid  I '' 

**  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  and  satisfaction,^  wrote  the  €k)vemor  to 
Juhn  Adams,  on  the  same  day  with  this  letter  to  Laurens — *'  that  I  im- 
prove so  good  an  opportunity  as  that  of  my  son^s  going  to  London,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  happy  return  of  Peace,  and  the  glorious  estab- 
lishment of  the  Independence  and  Sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  conspicuous  part  which  you  have  acted  in  the  procure- 
ment of  this  great  event,  justly  endears  you  to  all  Uie  virtuous  dtiseoa 
of  our  rising  empire,  and  demands  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of 
every  American.  I  offer  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Sir,  my  best 
thanks,  and  wish  you  to  accept  them  with  all  that  cordiality  with  whidi 
my  sincerest  gratitude  dictates  them. 

"  So  great  a  Revolution  as  ours,  doubtless  ranks  high  in  the  scale  of 
human  events,  and  when  we  view  it  effected  in  so  short  a  period  cooi- 
pared  with  its  magnitude,  and  consider  the  apparent  incompetency  cf 
American  power  to  the  great  undertaking,  and  reflect  on  the  many,  veiy 
many  embarrassments  and  peculiarity  of  circumstances  under  which  we 
have  struggled,  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  work  of  superior  Agency, 
and  claims  our  utmost  gratitude  and  love  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  sH 
events.  May  the  same  Almighty  Wisdom  which  has  hitherto  so  con- 
spicuously directed  our  councils,  still  continue  its  gradous  superintend* 
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eiice,  that  we  maj  be  led  to  make  a  happj  use  of  the  precious  opportu- 
nitf  oonmiitted  to  our  fanprovement — that  the  saperstructure  committed 
to  our  building,  may  be  reared  with  the  same  glory  and  splendor  in 
whidi  its  IbundationB  have  been  laid.  Some  unhappy  ruffles  in  the 
wSndm  of  the  people,  with  some  other  disagreeable  circumstances,  for  the 
preaeot  moment  cast  a  shade  on  the  bright  aspect  before  us — but  the 
SUM  confident  fidth  which  has  supported  me  through  various  tryiiig 
seeoes  in  the  course  of  the  War,  still  supports  my  mind,  and  gives  roe  an 
mdbiling  hope  that  we  shall  yet  surmount  the  present  un&vorable 


Sentiments  congratulatory  on  the  Peace,  similar  to  those 
which  he  expresses  to  Laurens  and  to  Adams,  were  addressed 
by  Trumbull  to  numerous  other  correspondents  both  at  home 
and  abroad — and  abroad  particularly  to  Edmund  Burke,* 
and  Dr.  Price,  David  Hartley,  Rich^xi  Jackson,  and  Baron 
Capellan«  Few  of  his  letters,  however,  on  this  subject,  are 
in  oar  hands — but  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  all  breathed 
the  same  spirit  of  patriotic  joy  with  those  firom  which  we 
have  already  quoted — the  same  calm,  yet  profound  sense  of 
deliverance  from  danger — the  same  grateful  ascription  of  the 
American  triumph  to  the  special  guiding  hand  of  Provi- 
dence— ^the  same  heartfelt  yet  anxious  hope  for  the  future 
exalted  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  same  unfaltering  reli- 
ance on  the  gracious  interposition  of  the  Almighty  hand  to 
mould  its  destinies  for  the  best 

One  trait  of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  at  the  period 
now  under  consideration,  deserves  special  mention  here — for 
it  was  one  truly  noble.  We  refer  to  the  feet,  that,  though 
America  had  every  reason  to  indulge  in  the  language  of  tri- 
umph— ^though,  as  a  victor  in  the  grand  Olympic  game  for 
Independence — ^her  glory  having  taken  root,  and  unfolded 
itself — she  would  have  been  justified  in  putting  on  the  trap- 
pings of  pride — ^yet  not  an  ostentatious  word  escaped  the 
lips  of  Trumbull,  or  betrayed  itself  in  his  correspondence. 
While — ^more  profoundly  than  most  men  did,  or  could — ^he 
felt  the  succesB  of  that  cause  to  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
xmtiringly  devoted  himself)  and  justly  gloried  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  past  prophecies  with  regard  to  the  event  of  the 

•Mj  ^n^  ^||0  iKmor  to  eongntnlate  y<m  upon  the  tenidiiation  of  the  lite  war  in 
Maj  htKL^-^TtmrnkuIl  io  Bm^.  (kk  V  178t. 
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contest — ^yet  no  impassioned  exultation  marred  the  wise  com- 
posure of  his  spirits — beaming  though  his  countiy  stood  in 
the  full  radiance  of  victory.  Not  a  feeling  of  gratified  le- 
yenge,  not  one  spark  of  malice,  had  a  place  in  his  boeom. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  was  the  exalted  wish  and  effort  to 
smother  the  angiy  passions  which  War  had  engendered — to 
pour  the  oil  of  peace  into  all  the  wounds  of  the  past — and 
make  the  relations  between  the  two  long  contesting  coun- 
tries— though  no  longer  united  under  a  conmion  sovereign — 
amicable,  intimate,  and  cordiaL    He  no  longer  now  knew 

"that  KngliahiiMin  aliTBy 
With  whom  his  soul  was  an  j  jot  at  odds.** 

And  so  he  strove  earnestly  for  reciprocal  conciliation  and 
harmony — ^labored  to  reconstitute,  and  draw  now  mora 
closely  than  ever— on  the  footing  of  a  mutual  and  manly  in* 
dependence — the  bands  of  social,  literary,  and  commercial 
intercourse. 


"That  soperintendiDg  ProTidence,**  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Price, 
first — "  which  influences  the  affairs  of  men,  has  severed  that  intiiiiate  tis 
which  once,  so  happily  for  both,  connected  the  people  of  this  conntij 
with  those  of  your  Island,  under  one  common  sovereign,  and  has  given 
to  these  United  States  an  independent  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Shall  this  event  produce  a  total  disunion  between  os?  I  trust 
not  Forbid  it  policy !  Forbid  it  wisdom !  Although  the  relatioo  of 
fellow  subjects  is  dissolved,  other  bonds  will  unite  u&  Similarity  of 
manners,  character,  and  disposition,  natural  consanguinity,  mutual  inters 
ests  and  wants,  supported  and  interchanged  by  commerce,  must  yet  con- 
nect us.  Resentments,  however,  and  a  sense  of  injuries,  must  hare  time 
to  subside — and  the  most  conciliatory  policy  must  be  applied  to  heal  tlio 
wounds  which  have  been  too  liberally  given.** 

**  The  unhappy  contest  between  your  nation  and  the  United  States 
being  terminated,**  wrote  Trumbull  again  to  David  Hartley,  the  aamedaj 
with  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price — "  and  the  die  of  separation  being  cast,  it  re- 
mains for  both  to  study  an  accommodating  spirit  of  conciliation ;  tiiat 
the  mutual  affection  and  interests  of  the  two  people,  cemented  by  other 
ties  than  those  which  heretofore  cemented  us,  may  be  secured  on  a  hap- 
py and  lasting  foundation.** 

In  such  manner,  now  that  war  was  over,  did  Trumbull 
plead  for  solid  harmony  with  Great  Britain — and  in  no  letter 
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more  BtrDdnglj  than  in  one  we  are  now  about  to  introduce. 
ft  n  a  letter  which,  October  first,  he  addressed  to  his  old  cor- 
raposident  and  fiiend  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  to  whom,  at 
die  ontBet  of  the  Berolution,  as  the  Header  has  seen* — and 
partiealarij  in  reply  to  Dartmouth's  official  admonition  to 
llie  GovemoTB  of  America  against  sending  deputies  to  a  Ghen- 
^nl  Gcmgreas — ^Trumbull  had  often  written,  pleading  for  his 
ecmntiy,  and  warning  against  the  consequences  of  ministerial 
mesores.  To  this  correspondence  Trmnbull  refers  in  what 
fiiDawB,  and  keenly  yet  courteously  claims,  that,  had  the 
trnths  wUch  he  "frankly  made  known ''  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  been  regarded,  England  and  America  would  still 
have  remained  "in  a  mutual  happy  connection."  But  the 
die  of  aeparation  being  cast,  there  ought  now  to  be,  he  urges, 
a  return  of  cordial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries — 
and  particularly  on  the  part  of  England,  honorable  iiepara- 
tioD  fin:  injuriefl,  especially  those  which  she  has  inflicted  upon 
any  of  her  former  officers  in  America,  whom  she  dismissed 
from  lucratiye  employments  because  of  their  honest  attach- 
ment to  the  American  cause. 

In  tiiis  connection  he  dwells  on  the  case  of  the  Honorable 
John  Temple--a  gentleman  of  high  ability  and  reputation — 
who  to  the  posts  of  Lieutenant-Governor  in  one  of  the  form- 
er Provinces  of  America,  and  of  a  Councillor  at  the  Board 
oi  five  other  Provinces,  had  added  the  office  of  Surveyor 
GeaesnJ  of  the  Boyal  Bevenue  in  America,  and  aften/v  ards 
of  Surveyor  General  of  the  Customs  in  England — and  who, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  United  States,  had  been 
thrown  out  from  all  employment  under  the  Crown.  For  his 
reinstatement  in  office,  and  compensation,  Trumbull  pleads 
with  all  the  warmth  of  private  friendship,  and  with  the  sin- 
of  one  who  fully  believes  that  his  restoration  to  royal 
would  powerfully  tend  towards  renewing  that  "  good 
IntnKmr ''  between  the  two  countries,  for  which  he  expresses 
BO  cordiaUy  solicitous. 


**  It  iii»j  somewhat  surprise  your  Lordship,**  he  proceeds — "  to  receive 
aktter  from  a  GrorerDor  of  ooe  of  the  United  States  of  America,  aod  at 

^See  psfe  170. 
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a  time  too  when  jour  Lordship  has  ceased  to  hold  a  ministeritl  office, 
which  formerlj  gave  me  occasion  to  write  officiallj  to  you.  I  howeyer 
flatter  myself  that  yon  will  not  take  it  amiss,  my  tiias  tre^MSsing  a  few 
minutes  on  your  time. 

'*  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  fre- 
quently to  you  at  the  beginning  of  those  troubles  which  brought  on  a 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  this  country ;  and  that  I  took  the  liberty, 
as  I  thought  it  my  duty,  to  offer  my  sentiments  with  freedom  upon  the 
occasion. 

''The  letter  of  in  particular,  I  had  great  fUth  would  have  done 

some  good  in  setting  aside  the  &lse  representations  which  had  ftt>m  time 
to  time  been  made  against  this  country.  That  letter,  my  Lord,  was  dic- 
tated by  a  faithful,  honest  heart,  unless  I  am  deceiYed  in  it  How  far  I 
foretold  what  would  be  the  event  of  Britain^s  persevering  in  her  plan, 
your  Lordship  is  as  well  able  to  judge  as  any  other  person.  Had  the 
truths  I  then  frankly  made  known  to  your  Lordship  for  the  mutual  good 
of  both  countries,  been  attended  to,  what  blood  and  treasure  might  have 
been  saved  on  both  sides  I  What  friendship  and  aflfection  have  been 
preserved  I — and  the  two  countries  have  remained  long  in  a  mutual  h^>- 
py  connection  1  But  the  die  is  cast  It  is  therefore  of  no  purpose  to 
look  back  further  than  to  make  past  errors  subservient,  as  they  some- 
times may  be  made,  to  wiser  and  better  conduct  in  the  future. 

''  As  it  appears  to  be  now  the  sincere  wish  and  desire  of  the  Ministry 
and  People  of  England  to  recover  as  far  as  may  be  the  friendship  and 
commerce  of  this  country,  may  I  suggest  to  your  Lordship,  that  every 
act  of  justice  and  reparation  for  injuries,  where  they  shall  evidently  ap- 
pear to  have  been  done,  will  tend  not  a  little  to  further  those  wishes;  and 
in  particular,  suffer  me  to  mention  the  singular  case  of  Mr.  Temple,  He 
and  Dr.  Franklin  are  the  only  Crown  Officers  of  Rank  who  were  dis- 
missed from  any  lucrative  and  honorable  employment  for  their  attach- 
ment to  this  their  native  country,  or  rather  for  their  firmness  in  not  fidl- 
ing  in  with  all  the  other  Crown  Officers  in  the  misrepresentations  which 
so  fatally  deceived  your  nation.  Dr.  Franklin  has  been  employed,  and 
amply  honored  and  rewarded  by  his  country,  and  would  not  accept,  if 
offered,  any  reparation.  Mr.  Temple  is  therefore,  as  I  said,  singular  in 
his  sufferings.  The  British  Ministry  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  that 
he  was,  as  a  Crown  Officer,  both  able  and  faithful  in  office,  but  that  his 
attachment  to  his  country  rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  him  fh)m  the 
several  employments  he  sustained.  Experience  dearly  bought  must  have 
convinced  that  same  Ministry,  Mr.  Templets  sentiments  and  represent- 
ations concerning  this  country  were  founded  in  truth,  while  those  of  his 
enemies,  who  sought  his  overthrow,  were  founded  in  fatal  fidsehood. 

"  Should  Mr.  Temple  (who  writes  me  he  is  about  going  to  England,) 
meet  with  honest  and  honorable  reparation  for  his  past  sufferings,  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  his  friends  and  connections,  (who  are  neither  few 
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{naq^iiillemt  in  flMW  SteteiJ  and  WDold  no  doobt  tend  to  creatB 
good  humor  bct^— i  tfw  eomliiM.  He  was  LieufceDant  Gorcraor  of  odo 
of  those  IVoffUKjea,  had  a  seat  at  tfw  Ooandl  Boai^l  in  fi^e  other  Pror- 
hieea,  was  Suifeyoi  General  of  the  Rojal  Eerenoe  m  America,  and  af> 
torwards  Suifeyoi  General  of  tfw  Cnsloms  fai  EngfaAd.  He  was  also  a 
GommisBMner  pait  of  tiw  time  that  incendiarf,  widced  Board  acted  in 
Ail  ooontrf — in  all  which  slatioiia  he  acquitted  himseli^  as  I  hare 
ahraTS  heard,  witti  honor  and  lepotatian  in  the  eyes  of  the  Minis- 
trf ;  €ieqpt  that  ha  waii  as  thcj  are  taught  to  think,  in^iroperij  friendly 
felhdl  eooDtry.  He  eoold  hoTe  had  no  Tiews  in  being  friendly  to  thte 
<Soifetfy  hot  what  he  mnst  hare  thought  for  the  genend  good,  for  he 
eddid  haTo  eiqiected  nottung,  in  emoloment,  iK>m  this  ooontry,  equal  to 
what  he  eqjoyed  under  the  Crown — tar  it  is  not  the  intentioQ  of  these 
Slates  that  great  csMiiuments  shall  aocrue  to  any,  be  their  stations  what 
they»sy. 

"I  fasfo  writtoi  fliis  IcCtff  not  more  to  serve  Mr.  Temple  (if  peradm- 
tore  ft  may  be  of  serrioe  to  him,)  flian  to  show  yoor  Lorddiip  that  I  also 
cordially  wish  for  a  sincere  and  hsting  return  of  intercourse,  friendship, 
and  eommeroe  between  the  two  countries,  and  therefore  have  taken  tiie 
fibcrty  to  suggest  the  fine  of  conduct  most  likely  to  produce  the  same. 

"  My  son,  who,  in  tiie  cool  hour  of  reflection,  I  dare  say,  it  will  be 
flioo^t  was  crudly  imprisoned  and  iU-treated  in  England,  will  hare  the 
honor  of  defivering  this  letter  to  your  Lordship.  He  goes  to  England  to 
fanprore  his  natural  turn  to  Qie  Pencil,  which  his  countryman,  the  cde- 
hraM  artist  Mr.  West,  considers  as  equal  to  any  of  the  present  day. 

'^IIuLTe  not  e?en  the  least  fwelension  to  ask  any  fkrors  of  your  Lord- 
itl^  but  shouki  my  son  meet  with  any  degree  of  spontaneous  counte- 
hanee  or  protection  fitmi  yoor  Lordship,  I  should  think  myself  yery  much 
obliged,  and  should  be  happy  to  render  your  Lordship  any  senrices  that 
may  possibly  be  in  my  power  on  this  ride  the  water.  I  am  with  great 
respect  Ac 
"  *^P.  S.    As  tfirough  a  multipficity  of  busfaiess  the  letter  I  wrote  your 

1!;ordi(hip  on  the may  be  lost,  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  endose 

you  a  copy,  only  that  you  may  see  the  sentimentB  I  entertained  at  that 
period,  and  how  precisely  aflkbs  have  turned  out  as  I  wrote  your  Lord- 
ship! was  persuaded  they  would  turn  out^ 

60» 


CHAPTER    L. 
1783. 

Tbs  new  policy  of  CoDgress  for  finding  the  nationAl  debt,  and  T««tOTiBg 
public  credit.  Commutation  money  for  the  offioere  of  the  mnnj  a  part 
of  it  Public  opinion  on  this  0u1:oect  divided.  Trumbull  upon  it 
brought  into  collision  with  a  majority  of  hie  constituents.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  opponents  of  this  policy — ^particularly  against  commuta- 
tion. Their  public  action  thereupon,  and  the  public  ferment.  Rea> 
Boning  of  Gov.  Trumbull  and  others  in  favor  of  this  policy.  He  com- 
mends the  whole  national  system  to  the  General  Assembly  of  dm* 
necticut.  and  urges  them,  by  taxation,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  credit,  and  do  justice  to  creditors.  The  People  jealous 
of  a  Federal  Government  with  powers  within  itself  competent  ibr  its 
own  support.  Trumbull  in  favor  of  such  agovemment.  The  Katioaal 
Arm.  in  his  view,  ought  to  be  strengthened. 

Peace  brouglit  with  it  a  new  and  eventful  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States — ^which,  strangely  agitating  the 
country  fix)m  one  end  to  the  other,  and  no  part  of  it  more 
than  New  England,  gave  to  the  Governor  of  C!onnecticat^ 
during  the  present  year,  peculiar  anxiety,  and  not  a  little  pe^ 
sonal  trouble.  We  refer  to  the  policy  of  Congress  for  fund- 
ing the  national  debt,  and  for  the  restoration  and  support  of 
public  credit.  Forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  the  amount  of 
this  debt,  with  an  annual  interest  of  about  two  and  a  half 
millions — about  one-quarter  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  a 
duty  on  imports,  and  the  residue  in  such  manner  as  the 
States  themselves  should  judge  most  convenient — ^were  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
startling  sum,  as  it  seemed  to  the  people  generally — specially 
burdensome  now  that  they  were  just  emerging,  stricken  and 
impoverished  in  purse,  from  a  long  and  painful  war — and  in- 
cluded an  appropriation — that  of  five  millions  of  doUan^ 
commutation  money  for  the  ofiicers  of  the  army — ^which  to 
great  numbers  appeared  entirely  unjust,  unconstitutional|  and 
oppressive. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  make  such  an  appropriation! 
imder  the  Confederation,  or  otherwise — ^reasoned  large  num- 
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bers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  And  we  shall  state 
their  reasoning  somewhat  fully,  because  Trumbull  was 
brought  upon  this  matter — ^for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
decidedly — ^in  collision  with  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  his 
constituents — and  with  quiet  courtesy,  and  profound  good 
sense,  outfaced  the  public  clamor. 

The  appropriation,  continued  its  opponents,  introduces  that 
evil  system  of  pensions — ^European  and  monarchical — against 
which  the  country  has  just  fought  and  bled.  It  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  that  equality  which  ought  to  exist  in  free 
and  republican  States — ^for  it  is  calculated  to  exalt  some  citi- 
zens in  wealth  and  grandeur,  to  the  injury  and  oppression  of 
others.  It  is  therefore  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of 
liberty.  We  want  no  such  badges  of  British  tyranny  in  our 
midst  as  these  pensions.  They  are  detestable.  And  how 
would  our  officers  look  accepting  a  pay  "  contributed  to  by 
the  widows  and  orphans  even  of  those  soldiers  who  have  bled 
and  died  by  their  sides — voted  in  every  House  of  Assembly 
as  the  drones  and  incumbrances  of  society — ^pointed  at  by 
boys  and  girls  with  the  remark — there  goes  a  man  who  every 
year  robs  me  of  my  pittance  I "  Strange,  when  the  infancy 
and  poverty  of  the  country  is  taken  into  consideration — a 
country  loaded  down  already  with  taxes,  and  involved  in 
debt — strange  that  Congress  should  at  this  time  assume  obli- 
gations so  novel  and  unnecessary  as  this  commutation  debt 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  I  * 

And  then  the  poor  soldier  is  utterly  neglected  in  the  plan. 
Who,  pray,  has  performed  the  duty  and  drudgery  of  the 
army?    Is  it  the  officer  or  the  soldier?    Who  has  been  the 

*  Sach  was  the  aversion  to  half-pay  in  Connecticut,  that  the  General  Assembly, 
fKe  year  preceding  that  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  in  1782,  even  when  it 
▼Mted  Congress  with  power  to  levy  certain  duties  in  the  State,  dogged  the  grant 
with  the  condition  that  the  monies  raised  by  impost  should  be  applied  to  the 
Bevolutionaiy  debt,  and  "  not  for  half-pay,  or  the  payment  of  any  pensioner  or 
pendonere."  Massachusetts,  late  as  July  eleventh,  1788,  addressed  Congress, 
rafbaing  to  grant  the  power  of  levying  duties  at  idl,  because  of  the  system  of 
half-pay  and  commutation.  She  entitled  the  grants  and  allowances  which  Con- 
gress had  thought  proper  to  make  both  to  the  civil  and  military  offloera,  **  extra- 
ordinary," and  "  extremely  opposite  and  irritating,'*  she  said,  **  to  the  principles 
and  feelings  which  the  people  of  some  eastern  States,  and  of  this  in  particular, 
Inherit  from  their  ancestry." 
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gentleman  and  who  the  senrant?  The  plan  neglects  too  the 
militia  of  the  States,  which,  as  well  as  Continental  titx^Mi 
has  been  called  to  &ce  danger  and  death  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. It  pays  no  regard  either  to  many  thousands  of  dtiasenSy 
who,  though  not  in  the  ranks  of  war,  have  yet  suffered  for 
their  country — ^great  numbers  of  whom,  in  fe^ct,  have  lost 
their  all  in  the  contest,  and  escaped  but  with  their  lives.  If 
losses  are  to  be  indemnified,  all  ought  to  participate.  Are 
the  revenues  of  the  country  to  be  heaped  on  officers  alone? 
If  they  have  obtained  independence  for  their  land,  still  the 
soldier,  the  militia,  and  the  citizen,  have  each  obtained  inde- 
pendence  for  the  officer  in  return,  and  all  will  equally  share 
it  The  stated  wages  of  these  officers  are  a  full  and  adequate 
reward  for  their  services,  and  have  been  liquidated  by  Com* 
mittees  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Why  then  give  them 
gratuities?  See  how  at  ease  they  look — most  of  them — at 
the  present  time !  Their  countenances  are  "fiiirer  and  fiitt^" 
now  than  before  the  war.  Would  that  their  hearts  were  so 
too — ^then  the  dispute  would  be  ended  at  oncel 

And  they  have  not  acted  equitably  in  securing  their  com* 
mutation.  They  extorted  the  recommendation  of  it  fix)m 
General  Washmgton,  in  a  season  of  infinite  peril  to  the  coun- 
try, by  misrepresentations,  craft,  and  tumults.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — who  too  are  feasting  their  imaginations 
with  the  prospect  of  future  pensions  for  themselves — and 
many  public  creditors  also — have  conspired  with  them  to 
fasten  the  alarming  measure  on  the  country.  Confederacies 
are  forming,  we  fear,  which,  unless  inmiediately  checked,  will 
prove  the  destruction  of  American  liberty.  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  account  as  they  should  to  their  constituents. 
There  are  individuals  among  us  who  have  grown  too  lusty 
by  being  fed  on  too  much  power.  There  are  harpies  in  our 
midst,  "with  whetted  beaks  and  piercing  eyes,"  who  watch 
incessantly  to  prey  on  the  revenues  of  the  country.  The 
country  in  fact  seems  about  plunging  into  a  gulf.  The  glory 
of  an  eight  years'  war,  in  which  we  have  fiiced  death  a  thou- 
sand times,  seems  &bout  **  to  sink  into  shame  and  ignominy." 
Officers  stand  ready  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  all  their  exploits. 
It  is  high  time  then  now  "for  that  patriotic  fire  which  has 
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80  often  blazed  forth,  to  the  confusion  of  our  adversaries,  to 
flash  again  with  redoubled  violence  I"  Let  us  have  then 
the  speedy  and  effectual  interposition  of  towns  to  avert  the 
impending  catastrophe  I  Can  any  one,  they  exclaimed,  think 
118  "such  dastards  as  tamely  to  submit  to  bear  oppression 
from  individuals  among  ourselves — court  fitvorites,  pension- 
ers, and  placemen  that  would  be — ^tenfold  greater  than  ever 
was  imposed  by  foreigners?"  Let  us  remonstrate — let  us 
petition — let  us  work,  day  and  night,  against  the  insupport- 
able measure  I 

And  BO  great  portions  of  the  people  did — ^in  Town  Meet- 
iBgs,  as  at  Hartford,  Farmington,  Southington,  Canaan,  and 
Torrington — and  in  Conventions,  as  in  September  of  twenty- 
dght  towns  at  Middletown.  They  sent  forth  volleys  of  re- 
8olves.  They  petitioned.  Essays  on  the  great  grievance  filled 
the  papers  of  the  day.  Half-pay  and  commutation — ^togeth- 
er, to  some  extent,  with  the  proposed  duties  on  imports — 
which,  on  account  of  the  supposed  inequality  of  their  opera- 
tion, and  the  fear  that  they  might  be  applied  towards  the 
payment  of  perpetual  annuities,  or  exorbitant  salaries  to 
dvil  officers,  or  render  Congress  too  independent  of  the 
people,  were  objectionable  to  some — formed  the  burden  of 
their  conversation.  Their  minds  were  in  a  ferment  the 
whole  year. 

And  to  this  ferment  Governor  Trumbull — ^aided  by  many 
other  leading  men  in  Connecticut — gentlemen  of  ability  and 
of  broad  national  views — opposed  the  whole  weight  of  his 
talents  and  his  influence.  He  led  the  way  in  throwing 
broadcast  over  the  State,  views  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
Congress — and  especially  of  the  Commutation  Scheme — that 
were  widely  different  far  jfrom  those  which  prevailed  among 
the  people  at  large,  and  which  had  exasperated  many  of  them 
into  the  opposition  we  have  described. 

He  was  himself  satisfied  that  the  powers  of  the  National 
Council,  under  the  Confederation,  so  far  from  deserving  to  be 
the  object  of  watchfiil  jealousy  and  of  restraint,  were  in  fact 
too  feeble,  and  needed  enlargement — and  that  without  better 
support  than  Congress  was  then  receiving,  the  Federal  Arm 
would  soon  become  paralyzed,  and  the  country  be  disgraced. 
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He  was  deeply  convinced  too,  on  every  principle  of  justice 
and  of  honor,  that  adequate  and  permanent  means  ought  to 
be  established — nationally  and  not  state-wise — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  Revolutionary  Strug- 
gle, and  satisfying  every  public  creditor.  And  he  became,  in 
consequence,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  funding  the  whole 
public  debt  on  solid  Continental  Securities — admitted  the 
commutation  money  awarded  to  officers  as  a  part  of  this 
public  debt — and  cordially  assented  to  impost  duties  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States.  In  short,  in  every  respect 
as  regards  the  war — the  army — ^the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare — and  the  powers  of  Congress  to  make 
ample  provision  for  all  these  objects — ^he  was  a  National, 
and  not  a  State  politician.  He  looked  to  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Union,  and  not  to  that  of  Thirteen  Independent 
Jurisdictions. 

As  regards  half-pay,  or  its  equivalent,  commutation,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  it.  He 
feared  no  untoward  eflfect  from  it  on  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try— ^and  considered  the  nation,  now  that  it  was  granted,  as 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  provide  for  it  With 
Congress,  he  looked  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  origin- 
ated— ^to  that  critical  period  in  1778  when  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  dreadfully  embarrassed — ^the  troops  sadly  dis- 
tressed— the  officers  discontented — and  resignations  so  gen- 
eral as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  army.  To  save  a 
corps  on  whose  military  experience  the  public  safety  then,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commander-in-chief  "greatly  depended," 
half-pay  had  been  granted  to  the  officers — ^and  experience 
had  shown  that  it  had  most  essentially  "contributed  to  the 
stability  of  the  army,  to  its  perfection  in  discipline,  to  the 
vigor  and  decision  of  its  operations,  and  to  those  brilliant 
successes  which  hastened  the  blessings  of  a  safe  and  honor- 
able peace." 

For  this  half-pay  now,  commutation  was  the  equivalent 
It  had  been  fixed  on  just  and  established  principles — and  a 
breach  of  the  national  faith — ^now  pledged  to  it  completely 
and  irredeemably — would,  in  the  judgment  of  Trumbull, 
have  been  the  grossest  perfidy.    The  officers  of  the  army 
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liad  fully  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant — ^had 
perfonned  the  services  required — and  Congress  had  no  right 
to  alter  or  repeal  the  contract  without  their  consent.  It  was 
not  they,  in  fact,  who  had  solicited  for  half-pay.  Washing- 
ton had  solicited  for  them — ^Washington,  who — feeling  as  a 
patriot  and  a  general  should  feel  who  had  an  empire  to 
preserve  with  but  a  handful  of  men — ^had  recommended  it 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  total  dereliction  of  the 
service. 

And  were  not  these  officers  themselves  a  most  meritorious 
and  illustrious  band  of  citizens?  Trumbull  believed  that 
they  certainly  were.  In  his  view,  they  had  patiently  borne 
the  privation  of  their  stipends  at  a  time  when  the  public  dis- 
tress disabled  the  country  from  furnishing  them  with  support. 
They  had  not  as  yet,  in  truth,  received  but  one-fourth  part 
of  their  stipulations — ^while  the  common  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
tinental Line — through  bounties,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
of  seventy,  eighty,  and  in  some  cases  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  in  specie,  for  three  years'  service,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  pay  and  clothing  which  they  drew — and 
through  another  bounty  also  of  eighty  dollars,  to  which  they 
had  been  declared  entitled  at  the  expiration  of  the  war — had 
received  far  higher  compensation  than  their  officers.  Com- 
mutation, in  fact,  only  placed  the  latter  on  an  equal  footing, 
as  to  emolimients,  with  the  former.  And  then  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  had  scarce  furnished  an  instance  of  deser- 
tion among  the  officers.  They  had  shown  an  unwavering 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  had  fought  most 
bravely.  Commutation,  in  truth,  was  not  only  a  part  of  their 
hire,  but  the  price  even  of  their  blood,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  America.  And  now  they  asked  only  for  enough  to 
enable  them  to  retire  from  the  field  of  victory  and  glory, 
with  some  show  of  decency  and  support,  into  the  bosom  of 
peace  and  private  citizenship. 

The  militia,  and  citizens  of  the  States  who  had  specially 
Buffered  from  the  enemy,  if  entitled  to  remuneration,  would 
receive  it  from  their  own  General  Assemblies,  to  which,  natu- 
rally and  properly,  they  should  look  for  the  purpose.  Not 
so  the  Continental  Officers.    State  commutation  in  their  be- 
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lialf— from  the  unwillingness  in  some  jiuisdictions  to  grant 
it — and  from  the  inequality  with  which  it  would  be  be- 
stowed— would  breed  discontents,  it  was  justly  feared|  and 
injuriously  divert  the  resources  of  the  States  from  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  nation.  The  officers  must  look  to  Con- 
gress, therefore,  for  their  own  relie£ 

And  this  relief — how  much  of  a  burthen  was  it,  after  all, 
on  the  property  of  Connecticut?  But  trifling  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  Trumbull.  But  twenty  pence  on  the  pound  for 
the  proportion  of  this  State — ^to  be  exacted  after  a  short 
time.*  And  but  about  half  a  farthing  on  the  pound  per 
annum  in  the  way  of  interest — and  interest  alone  at  present 
was  to  be  demanded  I  How  trivial  then  the  tax  I  And  then 
in  a  few  years  none  of  it — it  might  happen — would  be  re- 
quired from  the  State.  The  revenue  from  commerce,  in  a 
condition  of  peace,  would  naturally  increase  rapidly,  and  add 
to  the  funds  of  the  nation.  Vacant  territory  belonging  to 
the  country  would  gradually  add  largely  to  these  funds. 
Bequisitions,  therefore,  upon  States,  for  commutation,  or 
for  any  other  portions  of  the  public  debt,  would  rapidly 
grow  less  and  less,  and,  in  time,  probably,  wholly  disappear. 
How  unreasonable,  how  unwise  then,  the  opposition  to 
commutation  I 

Such  were  the  views  which  Trumbull,  in  common  with  a 
large  number  of  influential  citizens,  entertained  on  the  great 
disputed  public  policy  of  the  period  on  which  we  now 
dwell.f 

Accordingly  we  find  him  in  May,  in  his  Speech  at  that 
time  to  the  General  Assembly,  commending  the  whole 
national  system  to  their  attention,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
take  all  suitable  measures  "  for  the  establishment  of  public 

*  The  amount  of  the  commutation  debt  fbr  Conneoticnt  was  caloulated  at  $416,- 
6664 — its  proportion  of  the  entire  national  debt  at  $8,500,000. 

flf  Congress  have  a  right  to  alter  the  contract  for  oommutation  with  th« 
officers,  says  an  earnest  writer  in  the  Hartford  Courant  of  the  day—- Angost  26th, 
17S8— "  adien  to  all  public  futh.  Holland  and  France  have  no  seooiity  for  their 
mooej.  Holland  and  France  may  go  to  Nova  Zembla  or  Otah^tc  fi>r  the  moDfliy 
we  owe  them.  The  holders  of  Loan  Office  Certifloatea  and  other  public  secori- 
ties  have  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the  whim  of  Congreas  and  their  oonstita- 
ents — and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  aU  I " 
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credit"  The  sum  called  for  by  Congress  at  that  period,  he 
slatedf  would  require  fit>m  Connecticut  a  tax  of  six  and  a 
half  pence  on  the  pound.  ''It  is  necessarji"  he  added, 
"that  our  creditora  should  be  treated  with  justice,  and 
fisr  that  end  provision  made  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on 
tbe  sunis  respectively  due"— and  for  this  justice,  and 
this  provision  of  interest,  at  every  opportunity,  and  wher- 
ever his  influence  could  extend,  Trumbull  pleaded  with 
steady  zeaL 

It  took  a  long  time,  however,  to  satisfy  a  majority  of  the 
people  fully  on  these  points,  and  to  eradicate  the  jealousy 
which  they  entertained  towards  the  Confederation.  This 
jealousy  did  not  vanish  in  Connecticut — as  was  the  case  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union — ^until  the  Confederation, 
fiilling  in  pieces  from  its  own  intrinsic  weakness,  totally  failed 
as  an  effectual  instrument  of  government,  and — ''  the  steps  of 
its  decline  numbered  and  finished  " — ^was  supplanted  by  a  new 
Constitution — ^that  under  which  our  country  has  risen  to  its 
present  glorious  eminence.  A  Federal  Government,  with 
powers  within  itself  competent  for  its  own  support — ^acting 
independently  of  the  States,  and  compulsively  upon  the 
States,  and  upon  individuals  within  the  States — with  reve- 
nues of  its  own — with  officers  of  its  own,  scattered  many  of 
them  within  each  of  the  Thirteen  Sovereignties,  and  irre- 
sponsible save  to  Congress — and  with  numerous  pensioners 
of  its  own — ^was  still,  to  the  minds  of  many,  an  anomaly,  and 
a  solecism  in  republican  rule. 

We  shall  see  all  this  more  particularly  in  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings to  which  we  shall  direct  the  Reader's  attention  in  the 
next  chapter — ^proceedings  that  present  Governor  Trumbull 
in  the  light  in  which  the  Father  of  his  Country  was  presented, 
when,  at  a  later  period,  he  issued  his  noble  Valedictory  Ad- 
dress* on  declining  to  be  considered  any  longer  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency — ^in  the  light  of  a  patriot  bidding  adieu  to 

♦Washington's  admirable  Circular,  June  eighth,  1788,  to  the  Governors  of  all 
the  States,  on  disbanding  the  army,  was  of  the  same  general  character.  Tmm- 
boll  replied  to  it,  bat  the  reply  we  have  not  at  hand.  By  direction  of  his  Coun- 
cil, he  procured  one  hundred  copies  to  be  printed,  together  with  the  Address  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  April  twenty-sixth. 
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public  life  and  to  his  Mends — ^leaving  "his  aflfections  and 
anxieties  for  their  wel£u:e  behind  him  " — and  malring  "  a  last 
effort  to  impress  on  his  coimtrymen  those  great  political 
truths  which  had  been  the  guides  of  his  administration,  and 
could  alone,  in  his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and  solid  basis  for  the 
happiness,  the  independence,  and  the  liberty  of  the  United 
States." 


CHAPTER    LI. 
1783. 

OoTSBVOA  TnauBuxA  now  an  old  man — baa  bean  in  tba  public  00  rv 
ioe  over  half  a  contaxy — and  determines  to  retire.  He  gives  notice  of 
bia  intention  to  tbe  General  Assembly,  in  October,  in  a  Farewell  Ad- 
dress which  he  entitles  his  "Last  Advisory  Legacy."  Tbe  document. 
Comment.  Report  and  Resolutions  thereupon.  Explanation  of  tbe 
jealousy  in  Connecticut  of  tbe  powers  and  engagements  of  Con- 
gress Extensive  sympatby,  botb  at  bome  and  abroad,  in  tbe  senti- 
ments of  Trumbull's  Farewell  Address.  Washington's  opinion  of 
it«  and  bis  frienship  for  Trumbull.  They  barmonized  in  their  po- 
litical creed. 

Governor  Trumbull  was  now  seventy-three  years  of 
age — a  venerable  old  man.  He  had  been  in  the  public  serv- 
ice nearly  fifty-one  years — over  half  a  century.  He  had 
been  employed  almost  without  interruption  the  whole  time. 
A  war  of  eight  years'  duration  had  given  him  peculiar  cares, 
and  the  deepest  anxieties.  Compensated  as  these  cares  and 
anxieties  now  were  by  peace,  and  by  glorious  prospects  of 
national  tranquillity  and  independence,  he  felt  it  both  as  a  de- 
Bipe  and  a  duty  to  retire  from  the  busy  concerns  of  public 
life — ^that  he  might  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  repose, 
and  in  preparation  for  a  fixture,  happier  state  of  existence. 
He  therefore  formally  signified  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  at  its  October  Session,  his  purpose  of  declining 
all  fiirther  public  service  after  May  of  the  next  ensuing 
year — ^at  which  time  his  existing  gubernatorial  term  would 
expire. 

His  Address  at  this  time  he  well  entitles  his  "Last  Advis- 
ory Legacy" — ^for  such  in  truth  it  is.  Adev  felicitating  the 
people  on  the  existing  "auspicious  moment"  of  their  coun- 
try's happiness — ^thanking  them  for  the  support  they  have 
ever  afforded  to  himself — and  invoking  the  Divine  Guidance 
for  their  future  coimsels  and  government — ^he  proceeds  to 
give  them  his  parting  advice. 
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He  conjures  them  to  maintain  inviolate  the  happy  Consti- 
tution of  Connecticut,  and  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
Federal  Union.  He  dwells  on  the  great  importance  of  a  na- 
tional Congress,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that,  as 
at  present  constituted,  its  powers  are  not  adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  sovereignty.  And  he  goes  on  to  reason 
most  ably  in  favor  of  their  proper  enlargement,  and  against 
that  excessive,  mistaken  jealousy  of  a  federal  government 
with  competent  authority,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  his  day. 
He  counsels  the  strictest  attention  to  all  the  sacred  rules  of 
justice  and  equity,  by  a  faithful  fulfillment  of  every  public  as 
well  as  private  engagement.  He  advises  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue in  all  its  lovely  forms,  as  the  surest  and  best  foundation 
for  national  as  well  as  private  felicity.  He  pleads  for  the 
dismissal  of  all  prejudices — ^for  the  study  of  peace  and  har- 
mony— for  an  orderly  regard  for  government  and  the  laws — 
for  a  due  confidence  in  public  officers — and  for  the  careful 
observance,  under  all  circumstances,  of  the  sure  and  fidthfiil 
axiom  that  ^*  virtue  exalteth  a  nation,  but  that  sin  and  evil 
workings  are  the  destruction  of  a  people."  Again  commend- 
ing the  General  Assembly,  and  the  good  people  of  Connecti- 
cut, with  earnestness,  to  the  blessing  and  protection  of  the 
great  Counsellor  and  Director  on  high,  he  concludes  with 
bidding  them  "  a  long  and  a  happy  adieu." 

The  Address,  throughout,  is  indeed  a  specimen  of  deep 
political  sagacity,  of  independent  judgment,  of  lofty  reason- 
ing, and  of  high-toned,  fervent,  honest  advice.  As  such — ^in 
the  language  of  an  author  who  has  given  us,  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subject  of  our  Me- 
moir— "we  commend  it  to  the  sons  of  Connecticut,  that  it 
may  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  have  its  place  among  the 
wise  and  patriotic  counsel  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Common- 
wealth."*   It  proceeds  as  follows: — 

**  To  the  Honorable  the  Council  and  Jloute  qf  Bepreeentativm  in  Oe/Mital 

Court  convened^  Oct.^  1768. 
**  Qkntlemen  : — 

'^  A  few  days  will  bring  me  to  the  anniyerBarj  of  my  birth ;  aereniy- 

*  "It  is  a  patriarchal  docnment,"  adds  the  Author  to  whom  referenoe  it  made 
in  the  text—"  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  loTen  of  thdr  oonntiy." 
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three  jetrs  of  my  life  will  then  be  completed ;  and  next  Maj^  fifty-one 
years  will  hare  passed  since  I  was  first  honored  with  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  a  pablic  character.  Daring  this  period,  in  different  capaci- 
ties»  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  called  to  public  service,  almost  without  in- 
terruption. Fourteen  years  I  have  had  the  honor  to  fill  the  chief  seat  of 
goremment  With  what  carefulness,  with  what  zeal  and  attention  to 
your  welfare,  I  have  discharged  the  duties  of  my  scTeral  stations,  some 
flew  of  you,  of  equal  age  with  myself^  can  witness  for  me  from  the  be- 
ginning. During  the  latter  period,  none  of  you  are  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  my  public  life  has  been  occupied.  The  watchful  cares  and 
adicitudes  of  an  eight  years'  distressing  and  unusual  war,  have  also  fallen 
to  my  share,  and  have  employed  many  anxious  moments  of  my  latest 
time ;  which  have  been  cheerfully  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  country. 
Happy  am  I  to  find,  that  all  these  cares,  anxieties,  and  solicitudes,  are 
compensated  by  the  noblest  prospect  which  now  opens  to  my  fellow-citi- 
aens,  of  a  happy  establishment  (if  we  are  but  wise  to  improve  the  precious 
opportunity,)  in  peace,  tranquillity,  and  national  independence.  With 
sinoere  and  lively  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  our  Qreat  Protector  and 
Deliverer,  and  with  most  hearty  congratulations  to  all  our  citizens,  I  fe- 
licitate you,  gentlemen,  the  othec  freemen,  and  all  the  good  people  of  the 
State,  in  this  glorious  prospect 

**  Impressed  with  these  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  felicitation — ^re- 
viewing the  long  course  of  years,  in  which,  through  various  events,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  the  State — contemplating,  with  pleasing 
wonder  and  satisfiiction,  at  the  close  of  an  arduous  contest,  the  noble  and 
enlarged  scenes  which  now  present  themselves  to  my  country^s  view — 
and  reflecting  at  the  same  time  on  my  advanced  stage  of  life — a  life  worn 
out  almost  in  the  constant  cares  of  ofiice — I  think  it  my  duty  to  retire 
firom  tiie  busy  concerns  of  public  affairs ;  that  at  the  evening  of  my  days, 
I  may  sweeten  their  decline,  by  devoting  myself  with  less  avocation,  and 
more  attention,  to  the  duties  of  religion,  the  service  of  my  Grod,  and  prep- 
aration for  a  fliture  happier  state  of  existence ;  in  which  pleasing  em- 
ployment, I  shall  not  cease  to  remember  my  country,  and  to  make  it  my 
ardent  prayer  that  heaven  will  not  fail  to  bless  her  with  its  choicest 
fiivors. 

*'  At  this  auspicious  moment,  therefore,  of  my  country's  happiness — 
when  she  has  just  reached  the  goal  of  her  wishes,  and  obtained  the  ob- 
ject for  which  she  has  so  long  contended,  and  so  nobly  struggled,  I  have 
to  request  the  favor  from  you,  gentlemen,  and  through  you,  firom  all  the 
fk^eemen  of  the  State,  that,  after  May  next,  I  may  be  excused  firom  any 
further  service  iu  public  life ;  and  that,  fi'om  this  time,  I  may  no  longer 
be  considered  as  an  object  of  your  suffrages  for  any  public  employment 
in  the  State.  The  reasonableness  of  my  request,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
be  questioned  by  no  one.     The  length  of  time  I  have  devoted  to  their 

service,  with  my  declining  state  of  vigor  and  activity,  will,  I  please 
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mjaelf,  fonn  for  me  a  sufficient  and  un&iling  ezcase  with  my  ttSkm* 
citiJKens. 

*'At  thiH  parting  address,  you  will  suffer  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank 
you,  and  all  the  worthy  members  of  preceding  assemblies,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  act,  for  all  that  assistance,  counsel,  aid,  and  sop- 
port,  which  I  have  ever  experienced  during  my  administration  of  gor- 
emment ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  gratitude  to  assure  you,  that,  tiU  my 
latest  moments,  all  your  kindness  to  me  shall  be  remembered ; — and  that 
my  constant  prayer  shall  be  employed  with  Heaven,  to  invoke  the  Divine 
Guidance  and  protection  in  your  future  councils  and  govemmoit 

**  Age  and  experience  dictate  to  me — and  the  seal  with  which  I  have 
been  known  to  serve  the  public  through  a  long  course  of  years,  will,  I 
trust,  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  some  few  thoughts 
which  I  shall  offer  to  their  consideration  on  this  occasion,  as  my  last  ad- 
visory  legacy. 

*^  I  would  in  the  first  place  entreat  my  countrymen,  as  they  value  their 
own  internal  welfare,  and  the  good  of  posterity,  that  they  maintain  invio- 
late, by  a  strict  adherence  to  its  original  principles,  the  happy  oonstito- 
tion  under  which  we  have  so  long  subsisted  as  a  corporation ;  that  for 
the  purposes  of  national  happiness  and  glory,  they  will  support  and 
strengthen  the  federal  union  by  every  constitutional  means  in  their  power. 
The  existence  of  a  Congress,  vested  with  powers  competent  to  the  great 
national  purposes  for  which  that  body  was  instituted,  is  essential  to  our 
national  security,  establishment,  and  independence.  Whether  Congre« 
is  already  vested  with  such  powers,  is  a  question,  worthy,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  most  serious,  candid,  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lature, and  those  of  all  the  other  confederated  States.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  body  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  those  powers  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best  man- 
agement and  direction  of  the  general  weal,  or  the  fulfilment  of  our  own 
expectations.  This  defect  in  our  federal  constitution  I  have  already  la- 
mented as  the  cause  of  many  inconveniences  which  we  have  experienced ; 
and  unless  wisely  remedied,  will,  I  foresee,  be  productive  of  evils,  dists- 
trous,  if  not  fatal  to  our  future  union  and  confederation.  In  my  idea,  a 
Congress  invested  with  full  and  sufficient  authorities,  is  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  our  confederated  union,  as  our  legisla- 
ture is  for  the  support  of  our  internal  order,  regulation,  and  government  in 
the  State.  Both  bodies  should  be  intrusted  with  powers  fully  sufficient 
to  answer  the  designs  of  their  several  institutions.  These  powers  should 
be  distinct,  they  should  be  clearly  defined,  ascertained,  and  understood. 
They  should  be  carefully  adhered  to ;  they  should  be  watched  over  with  a 
wakeful  and  distinguishing  attention  of  the  people.  But  this  watchfulnen 
is  far  different  from  that  excess  of  jealousy,  which,  from  a  mistaken  fear  of 
abuse,  withholds  the  necessary  powers,  and  denies  the  means  which  are 
sential  to  the  end  expected.    Just  as  ridiculous  is  this  latter  disposition,  i 
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would  be  the  pnictioe  of  a  fiurmer,  who  should  deprfye  his  laboring  man  of 
^e  tools  necessary  for  his  business,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself^  or  injure 
his  emplojrer,  and  jet  expects  his  work  to  be  accomplished.  This  kind  of 
ezcessfve  Jealousy  is,  In  mj  riew,  too  preTalent  at  this  day ;  and  will,  I 
ftar,  if  not  abated,  prove  a  principal  means  of  preventing  the  enjoyment 
of  our  national  independence  and  glory,  in  that  extent  and  perfection 
which  the  aspect  of  our  affkirs  (were  we  to  be  so  wise,)  so  pleasingly 
promises  to  us.  My  Countrymen!  suffer  me  to  ask,  who  are  the  objects 
of  this  Jealousy  ?  Who,  my  fbllow-citizens,  are  the  men  we  have  to  fear  f 
Not  strangers  who  have  no  connection  with  our  wolfkre ! — no,  they  are 
men  of  our  own  choice,  fit>m  among  ourselves; — a  choice  (if  we  are 
fidthful  to  ourselves,)  dictated  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  election ; 
and  that  election  repeated  as  often  as  you  could  wish,  or  is  consistent  with 
tile  good  of  the  people.  They  are  our  brethren — acting  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  us— and  sharers  with  us  in  all  the  general  burthens  and  bene- 
fits. They  are  men,  who  fh)m  interest,  affection,  and  every  social  tie, 
have  the  same  attachment  to  our  constitution  and  government  as  our- 
fldves.  Why  therefore  should  we  fear  them  with  this  unreasonable  Jeal« 
ousy  ?  In  our  present  temper  of  mind,  are  we  not  rather  to  fear  our- 
selves?— ^to  fear  the  propriety  of  our  own  elections? — or  rather  to  fear, 
tiiat  from  this  excess  of  Jealousy  and  mistrust,  each  are  cautious  of  his 
neighbor's  love  of  power,  and  fearing  lest  if  he  be  trusted,  he  would 
misuse  it,  we  should  lose  all  confidence  and  government,  and  everything 
lend  to  anarchy  and  confhsion  ? — ^fWmi  whose  horrid  womb,  should  we 
plunge  into  it,  will  spring  a  government  that  may  Justly  make  us  all  to 
tremble. 

"  I  would  also  beg,  that,  for  the  support  of  national  fiiith  and  honor,  as 
well  as  domestic  tranquillity,  they  would  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  all 
the  sacred  rules  of  Justice  and  equity,  by  a  faithful  observance  and  ful- 
fillment of  all  public  as  well  as  private  engagements.  Public  expenses 
are  unavoidable : — and  those  of  the  late  war,  although  they  fall  far  short 
of  what  might  have  been  expected,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  for  which  we  have  contended,  the  length  of  the  contest, 
with  our  unprepared  situation  and  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  yet 
could  not  fail  to  be  great ; — ^but  great  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  when, 
fbr  the  defence  of  our  invaluable  rights  and  liberties,  the  support  of  our 
government,  and  our  national  existence,  they  have  been  incurred  and  al- 
lowed by  those  to  whom,  by  your  own  choice,  you  have  delegated  the 
power,  and  assigned  the  duty,  of  watching  over  the  common  weal,  and 
guarding  your  interests,  their  public  engagements  are  as  binding  on  the 
people,  as  your  own  private  contracts ;  and  are  to  be  discharged  with 
tiie  same  good  faith  and  punctuality. 

^I  most  earnestly  request  my  fellow-citizens,  that  they  revere  and 
practice  virtue  in  all  its  lovely  forms — this  being  the  surest  and  best  es- 
tablishment of  national,  as  well  as  private  felicity  and  prosperity — ^That, 
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dismissing  as  well  all  local  and  confined  prejudices,  as  unreasonable  and 
excefldye  Jealousies  and  suspicions,  thej  study  peace  and  hannony  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  several  parts  of  the  conMermted  Bqrablio— 
That  they  pay  an  orderly  and  respectful  regard  to  the  laws  and  regnli^ 
tions  of  goTemment;  and  that,  making  a  judicious  use  of  that  freedom 
and  frequency  of  election,  which  is  the  great  security  and  palladium  of 
their  rights,  they  will  place  confidence  in  the  public  officers,  and  submit 
their  public  concerns,  with  cheerfulness  and  readiness,  to  ihe  decisions 
and  determinations  of  Congress  and  their  own  Legidatures;  whose  col- 
lected and  united  wisdom  the  people  will  find  to  be  a  much  more  sore 
dependence  than  the  uncertun  voice  of  popular  clamor,  which  most  fre- 
quently, is  excited  and  blown  about  by  the  artftd  and  designing  part  of 
the  community,  to  effect  particular  and  oftentimes  sinister  purposes.  At 
such  times,  the  steady  good  sense  of  the  virtuous  public,  wisely  exercised 
in  a  judicious  choice  of  their  representatives,  and  a  punctual  observanoe 
of  their  collected  counsels,  is  the  surest  guide  to  national  interest,  happi* 
ness,  and  security. 

*' Finally,  my  fellow-citiiens,  I  exhort  you  to  lore  one  another:  let 
each  one  study  the  good  of  his  neighbor  and  of  the  community,  as  his 
own : — hate  strifes,  contentions,  jealousies,  envy,  avarice^  and  every  evfl 
work,  and  ground  yourselves  in  this  fiiithfiil  and  sure  axiom,  that  virtue 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  that  sin  and  evil  workings  are  the  destructioQ  of  a 
people. 

**  I  commend  jrou,  gentlemen,  and  the  good  people  of  the  State,  with 
earnestness  and  ardour,  to  the  blessing,  the  protection,  the  counsel,  aad 
direction  of  the  great  Counsellor  and  Director ;  whose  wisdom  and  pow- 
er is  sufficient  to  establish  you  as  a  great  and  happy  people ;  and  wish- 
ing you  the  fiivour  of  this  divine  benediction,  in  my  public  character — ^I 
bid  you  a  long — a  happy  adieu. 

'*  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

**JoH™  Tbcxbulu" 

Such  was  the  Farewell  Address,  which — in  contemplatioii 
of  soon  leaving  public  life  forever — the  venerable  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  with  grateful  sensibility,  and  a  profound  de- 
sire of  doing  good,  addressed  to  the  Constituency  he  had  so 
long  and  ably  served.  On  being  read  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, it  was  referred  by  this  Body  to  a  Committee,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  placed  Oliver  Wolcott.  And  this  Committee, 
after  due  consideration,  reported  it  as  their  opinion — "  that 
the  long  and  faithful  services  of  his  Excellency  Governor 
Trumbull,  and  more  especially  his  great  attention  and  dili- 
gence during  the  late  successful  war,"  merited  **  the  highest 
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^)pTobatioii  and  sincere  gratitude"  of  Connecticut — that 
^  the  sentiments  "  which  the  Address  expressed  '^  relative  to 
the  great  principles  of  virtue,  and  benevolence,  and  subor- 
dination to  law  "—constituting,  as  they  did,  "  the  only  solid 
basis  upon  which  social  happiness  can  be  established" — 
would  "  always  deserve  the  constant  attention  and  practice  of 
the  people  of  this  State  " — ^and  that  they  "  therefore  "  recom- 
mended the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  certain 
Besolutions  which  they  had  &amed  in  consonance  with  their 
Report. 

The  Report  and  Resolutions  were  first  brought  before  the 
Lower  House.  This  House — reflecting,  as  it  did,  that  popu- 
lar sentiment  of  the  State  which  was  adverse,  as  has  been 
described,  to  the  views  of  the  Governor  both  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  with 
regard  to  the  half-pay  and  commutation  granted  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army — hesitated  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Re- 
port and  Resolutions  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  at  first 
submitted.  They  hesitated — not  because  of  the  slightest  un- 
willingness fully  to  endorse  all  that  was  said  respecting  the 
public  administration  of  his  Excellency,  and  his  exalted  serv- 
ices in  behalf  of  his  State  and  country — ^but  from  fear  lest 
by  adopting  the  Resolutions  they  "  should  seem  to  convey  to 
the  people  an  idea  of  their  concurring  with  the  political  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  Address."  As  the  easiest  way, 
therefore,  of  relieving  themselves  from  such  responsibility, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding — what  there  is  no  doubt  a 
large  majority  of  them  wished  to  avoid — the  rudeness  of  re- 
fusing absolutely  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  merit  of 
their  Chief  Magistrate — they  voted  to  refer  the  Report  and 
Resolutions  over  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

But  the  Senate  dissented — and  a  Committee  of  Conference 
being  appointed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  portion  of  the  Reso- 
lutions which  it  was  thought  committed  the  Legislature  to  a 
full  endorsement  of  the  Governor's  views  upon  a  National 
Government,  and  its  powers  and  duties,  should  be  stricken 
out* — ^which  being  done,  the  Resolutions,  as  amended,  were 

*The  following  it  the  passage  wbioh  was  stricken  out:  *'  And  that  the  Seore- 
taiy  request  of  his  Exoellenojr  a  Copy  of  said  Address,  that  it  might  be  published, 
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passed  with  great  cordiality  and  unanimity — and  here  they 
arel 

**  Whereas  his  Excellency  Jonathan  TnmhuUi  Esquire,  OoTemor  and 
Gommander-m-chief  in  and  over  the  State  of  Connecticttt,  has  signified 
in  an  address  to  the  Gkneral  Assemhlj,  to  be  communicated  to  their  con* 
stitaents,  his  desire  that  he  might  not,  considering  his  adTanced  Age,  be 
considered  by  the  freemen  of  this  State  as  an  object  of  their  choice  at 
the  next  general  election ;  as  the  GoTemor  has  dedared  his  wish  to  re- 
tire, after  the  expiration  of  his  present  appointment,  from  the  cares  and 
business  of  government :  « 

^'£e9ohed  by  this  AtHmbly^  That  they  consider  it  as  their  duty  m 
behalf  of  their  constituents,  to  express  in  terms  of  the  most  sincere  grati- 
tude, the  highest  req>ect  for  his  Excellency  Governor  Trun^U^  for  the 
great  and  eminent  services  he  has  rendered  this  State  during  his  long 
and  prosperous  administration ;  more  especially  fbr  that  display  of  wis- 
dom, justice,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity,  joined  with  the  most  unremit* 
ting  attention  and  perseverance,  which  he  has  manifested  during  the  lale 
successful  though  distressing  war ;  which  must  place  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  State  in  the  rank  of  those  great  and  worthy  patriots,  who 
have  eminently  distinguished  themselves  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights 
of  mankind. 

**  And  that  this  Assembly  consider  it  a  most  gracious  dispensation  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  a  life  of  so  much  usefulness  has  been  prolonged 
to  such  an  advanced  age,  with  an  unimpaired  vigor  and  activity  of  mind. 

**But  if  the  freemen  of  this  State  shall  think  proper  to  comply  with 
his  Excellency's  request,  it  will  be  the  wish  of  this  Assembly,  that  his 
successor  in  office  may  possess  those  eminent  public  and  private  virtues, 
which  give  so  much  lustre  to  the  character  of  him  who  has  in  the  most 
honorable  manner  so  long  presided  over  this  State. 

**It  is  further  Betolved — That  the  Secretary  present  to  Governor 
TrumhuU  an  authentic  copy  of  this  act,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  And  the  Secretary  is  further 
directed,  that,  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  furnished  with  such  copy,  he  cause 
the  same  to  be  printed,  together  with  this  act.*^ 

Ample  homage  here — in  these  Resolutions — the  Reader 
will  have  observed,  to  the  merits  of  the  patriot  whom  we 
commemorate — ^heartfelt  congratulation  upon  his  blooming 

which  the  Assembly  are  especially  desirons  of,  as  they  consider  those  important 
principles  of  Justice,  Benevolence,  and  Subordination  to  law,  therein  incfoloated, 
as  constituting  the  only  solid  basis  npon  which  social  happiness  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  therefore  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  good  people  of  this 
State.'* 
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old  age-— and  wann  hope  that  his  mantle  of  lustre  might  £idl 
upon  a  worthy  successor  I  But  the  Assembly  would  not  en* 
dorse  his  political  views.  This  course,  after  aU,  will  not  ap- 
pear strange,  when  the  Header  reflects — ^not  only  on  the  &ct 
of  an  exiisting  difference  of  opinion  with  r^ard  to  the  public 
policy  of  the  country,  and  the  constitution  of  a  National  Gov- 
eminent — ^but  that,  as  a  general  thing,  this  difference  of  opin* 
itm  was  honestly  entertained,  and  pervaded  every  State  ci£  the 
Union. 

Long — as  Colonies — ^the  provinces  of  America  had  been 
engaged  in  struggles  against  the  superintending,  overbearing 
authority  of  the  Crown.  Long — as  States — ^they  had  poured 
out  blood  and  treasure  in  resisting  this  authority.  Naturally, 
therefore,  they  felt  a  dread  of  all  external  sway,  and  of  any 
legislation  which  did  not  originate  exclusively  in  their  own 
domestio  Ass^nblies.  The  Confederation  itself  as  is  &mil- 
iar  to  all,  was  tediously  delayed  more  from  this  cause  than 
firom  any  other.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  a  imion  of 
the  States,  says  Judge  Story — "upon  their  domestic  peace, 
their  territorial  interests,  their  external  commerce,  their  po- 
litical security,  or  their  civil  liberty,  were  points  to  them 
wholly  of  a  speculative  character,  in  regard  to  which  various 
opinions  might  be  entertained,  and  various,  and  even  oppo- 
site conjectures  formed  upon  grounds,  apparently,  of  equal 
plausibility.  Honest  and  enlightened  men,'^  adds  the  Judge, 
"might  well  divide  on  such  matters." 

Connecticut  now,  more  peculiarly  than  most  States  of  the 
Union — ^from  the  comparative  freedom  of  her  primitive  Con- 
stitution of  1689 — ^from  that  also  of  her  Charter — ^itself,  save 
in  the  recognition  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  almost  a  per- 
fect instrument  of  independent  self-government — from  the 
great  equality  and  ample  protection  of  the  rights  both  of  per- 
son and  of  property  which  had  always  prevailed  within 
her  borders — and  the  absence  of  all  invidious  social  dis- 
tinctions— was  naturally  jealous,  perhaps  excessively  so,  at 
times,  of  the  powers  and  engagements  of  Congress.  A 
few  in  her  midst,  it  is  probable,  as  in  other  States,  may  have 
been  "wicked  enough" — as  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Junior,  in  a 
letter  at  the  time,  represented  to  General  Washington — ^to 
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hope  tbat,  by  means  of  a  clamor  against  half-paj  and  commu- 
tation, they  might  '^be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  the  whole 
public  debt,  by  introducing  so  much  confusion  and  disorder 
into  public  measures  as  should  eventually  produce  a  gesaenl 
abolition  of  the  whole" — and  upon  the  basis  of  this  clamor^ 
misleading  some  portions  of  the  community,  may  have  "rode 
into  confidence" — and  into  the  Legislature — and  there  have 
aided  in  that  evisceration  of  the  Resolutions  relating  to 
Trumbull  which  we  have  already  described.* 

But  in  the  main,  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut to  the  political  views  of  his  Excellency,  was  firank,  sin* 
cere,  and  courteous.  They  remembered  and  loved  their  own 
State  liberty  too  well  to  be  willing  ever  to  part  with  it 
rashly — ^never  without  premeditation  that  should  be  long  and 
careful,  and  reasons  solid  as  the  mountain  ranges  which 
ribbed  their  territory.  A  little  longer  experience  under  the 
Confederation — now  that  peace  had  come  to  test  in  new  forms 
its  capacity  as  an  instrument  of  government — ^was  needed  to 
dispel  their  cautious  jealousy,  and  awaken  and  ripen  their 
convictions  in  favor  of  those  changes  which  Trumbull  had 
so  wisely  suggested. 

That  experience  soon  came — and  with  it  the  corroboration 
of  all  their  Patriot- Adviser  had  said  to  them  on  the  great 
matter  of  National  Sovereignty.  And  they  turned  back  to 
admire  and  reverence  that  wisdom,  and  that  foresight,  which, 
in  the  delusion  of  the  hour,  they  had  mistaken  for  erroneous 
judgment  and  baseless  prophecy.  As  day  by  day  the  Con- 
federation betrayed  its  weakness — its  utter  want  of  all  coerc- 
ive power — and  as  the  delinquencies  of  the  States,  step  by 
step,  were  maturing  "  to  an  extreme  which  at  length  arrested 

•  **■  You  will  pardon  mo,  Sir,  for  troubling  yoa  with  this  gloomy  Ude/*  wroU 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Junior,  to  General  Washington,  Nov.  10th,  1788,  in  the  let- 
ter to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text.  "  For  myself  I  have  not  lost  my  OOD- 
fldencc  in  the  final  issue  of  our  political  establishment,  and  your  ExceUenoy'a 
firmness  and  resolution  I  know  to  be  superior  to  any  desponding  ideas.  I  give  it 
to  yon  as  the  present  temper  of  the  people  only,  which  is  for  a  time  misled 
by  the  artfVil,  interested,  and  contracted  views  of  the  designing  p«rt  of  the  oom- 
munity,  too  many  of  whom,  mounted  npon  the  hobby-horse  of  the  day,  have  rode 
into  confidence,  yet  must  take  a  turn  soon,  overcome  by  the  superior  good  sense 
of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  public,  some  of  whom  already  begin  to  perceive  th* 
delusion.*' 
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all  the  wheels  of  the  national  government,  and  brought  them 
to  an  awfxd  stand " — Connecticut  perceived  that  the  instru- 
ment which  nominally  bound  the  States  together,  was  one 
whose  chief  authority,  designed  for  the  operations  of  war, 
lay  quite  dormant  in  time  of  peace.  She  perceived  that  it 
had  not  in  truth  a  single  solid  attribute  of  power — ^and  that 
Ck>ngress  was  in  isuct  ''but  a  delusive  and  shadowy  sovereign- 
ly with  but  little  more  than  the  empty  pageantry  of  office.'' 
She  began,  therefore,  at  once  to  look  about  for  a  remedy — 
and  found  it  finally  in  that  very  augmentation  erf  federal 
power  which  her  own  Chief  Magistrate  had  so  anxiously  in- 
culcated in  his  Farewell  Address.  As  the  cords  of  the  Con- 
federation, one  by  one,  snapped  asunder,  she  heard  the  re- 
port— and  note  by  note  she  missed  the  music  of  the  Union— 
until  at  last,  to  her  infinite  joy,  it  was  restored,  and  firmly 
re-established  in  the  full,  indissoluble  harmonies  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But  Trumbull,  the  Reader  should  be  informed — 'though  he 
met  with  the  opposition  we  have  now  described— was  yet  not 
without  extensive  and  abundant  sympathy  in  his  political 
sentiments,  at  the  very  time  when  he  gave  them  circulation 
in  his  Address — ^not  only  in  his  own  State,  but  elsewhere,  more 
or  less,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Such  men  as  Sherman,  Dyer,  the  Wolcotts,  the  Huntingtons, 
Bichard  Law,  Oliver  Ellsworth,*  Adams,  Bowdoin,  Jay, 
Hamilton,  the  Morrises,  the  Livingstons,  the  Finkneys,  the 
Butledges,  the  Middletons — ^in  short,  all  the  distinguished 
worthies  who  were  afterwards  the  founders  of  our  Constitu- 
iioa — ^but  more  than  all  the  immortal  Washington — ^felt  and 
thought  upon  the  Union  and  its  organization  just  as  Trum- 
bull did.  So  in  Holland  felt  and  thought  also  his  noble 
friend  Baron  Capellan — and  in  England,  among  others,  that 
illustrious  republican   Tractarian,  his  own   particular  cor- 

*  Oliver  EllBWorth,  Bioluurd  Law,  Samuel  Huntiiigtoii,  and  Oliver  Woloott, 

migned  their  seats  in  CongreM  at  the  same  seseion  in  wfaioh  Tmmbnll  resigned 

the  gabematorial  dhair— and  their  reaignations  were  accepted.    The  principal  rea- 

•OB  thej  assigned  was,  that,  bj  the  Artiolea  of  Confederation,  after  Hardh  next 

anaidng,  thej  oonld  not  sit  in  Congress,  and  that  It  would  be  a  needless  expense 

■ad  trouble  for  them  to  take  their  seats  fbr  a  short  space  of  time,  and  then  have 

their  seats  vaosnt  at  a  time  when  the  Legialatore  of  Conneetfont  would  not,  in  all 

pxobabili^,  be  convened  to  fiU  them. 
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respondent — ^Dr.  Price.*    Let  a  single  example  of  this  sym- 
pathy— and  this  example  the  prominent  one — ^here  suffice. 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  Address  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull to  the  General  Assembly  and  freemen  of  your  3tate,**  wrote  George 
Washington  from  Mount  Vernon,  January  fifth,  1784,  to  Jonathan  Truin* 
bull,  Junior,  who  had  sent  him  this  Address.  "  The  sentiments  contained 
in  it  are  such  a»  would  do  honor  to  a  patriot  (^  any  ago  or  nation;  at 
least  they  are  too  coincident  with  my  own,  not  to  meet  with  my  warmest 
approbati<m.  Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  most  cordial  respects  to  the 
Goyemor,  and  let  him  know  that  it  is  my  wish,  that  the  mutual  friendship 
and  esteem,  which  haye  been  planted  and  fostered  in  the  tumult  of  public 
life,  may  not  wither  and  die  in  the  serenity  of  retirement  Tell  him,  that 
we  should  rather  amuse  the  eyening  hours  of  our  life  in  cnltiyatiDg  the 
tender  plants,  and  bringing  them  to  perfection,  before  thej  are  trans- 
planted to  a  happier  dime." 

Sweet  to  the  heart  of  Trumbull  must  have  been  such 
approbation — ^&om  such  a  source!  Himself  and  the  Father 
of  his  Coimtrj  harmonized  in  their  political  creed,  as  in  their 
mutual  affection.    So  true  is  it  that 

"  Great  minds  by  instinct  to  eadi  other  tarn, 
Demand  alliance,  and  with  friendship  bum." 

♦  Governor  Trumbull,  writing  Dr.  Price,  April  29th,  1785,  says :  "  I  hare  rs- 
oelved  and  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  most  agreeable  letter  of 
the  8th  October  last,  with  the  tract  that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  send  with  It 
My  fareweU  address  to  the  General  Assembly  was  done  with  sincere  intentions  to 
promote  the  public  good,  and  it  gives  satisfaction  to  the  mind  to  meet  with  Kht 
approbation  of  good  men,  and  that  you  up^eiaUy  ogres  with  my  §«ntim4ntsJ'^ 

November  twenty-fifth,  1783,  writing  his  son  John,  who  was  then  in  England, 
the  Governor  says:  "  The  addresses  on  my  resignation  you  will  make  use  of  as 
you  think  proper,  taking  care  to  present  one  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  one  of  them  yon 
will  find  added  a  paragraph  which  was  reported  by  a  oommittee  of  the  Asaembfy 
as  part  of  their  reply— but  which  was  rejected  by  the  Lower  House,  lest  by  adopt- 
ing it,  they  should  seem  to  oonvey  to  the  people  an  idea  of  their  concurring  in  Kht 
political  sentiments  contained  in  the  address — a  spedmen  of  that  cautious  Jealousy 
which  at  present  possesses  the  mind  of  the  countiy.*' 


CHAPTER     LII. 
1783. 

TmtntBurz.  reeeirea  a  present,  with  en  eocotnpenylng  letter,  f^m  the 
Ffttriotio  Sooiety  of  Enkbayzen.  in  Holland,  as  a  testimonial  of  respect 
ibr  his  distinguished  services.  The  letter — additional  ones  f^om  San 
Oabriel  Teegelan,  and  Capellan— and  Trumbull's  reply.  His  son.  Col. 
John  Trumbull,  now,  upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  consults  with  his 
fkther  as  to  his  future  occupation  for  life.  The  interview  between 
them  on  this  matter  as  described  by  the  son.  The  son  goes  abroad  to 
perfect  himself  as  a  painter.  The  father's  efforts  to  promote  his  suc- 
cess. He  writes  Burke,  Dr.  Price,  and  others  in  his  behalf.  His  affec- 
tion for  him.  His  friendship  and  correspondence  with  Dr.  Price.  He 
receives  from  the  latter  his  principal  political  pamphlets,  and  takes 
IMdns  to  republish  and  circulate  one  important  one  among  his  country- 
men. The  susquehannah  Case  engages  his  attention  anew.  It  is  adju- 
dicated at  Trenton — against  Connecticut.  The  disappointment  to 
Trumbull  The  Council  of  Safety  ends  its  labors.  American  soldiers 
return  to  their  homes.  Washington  resigns  his  commission.  The  last 
military  scene  of  the  Revolution  is  closed.  Trumbull  proclaims  his 
last  Thanksgiving. 

Our  last  Chapter  recorded  a  testimonial  of  respect  and 
gratitude  to  Grovemor  Trumbull,  which,  upon  occasion  of  his 
Beaignation- Address,  flowed  to  him,  in  his  own  home,  fix)m 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  State  over  which  he  had  so  long  pre- 
sided. We  have  now  to  record  another,  which,  the  present 
year,  he  received  from  abroad — ^firom  no  such  lofty  source, 
however,  as  in  the  world's  eye,  might  have  rendered  the  tes- 
timonial resplendent — ^but  from  the  remote,  himible  trading 
mart  of  Enkhuy25en  in  Holland,  on  the  shore  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee — there  where  a  little  nest  of  patient,  industrious  Dutch- 
men— on  the  farthest  eastern  promontory  of  that  land,  walled 
in  from  Ocean's  stormy  power — ^pursued  their  laborious  occu- 
pation as  fishermen,  and  aided  to  stock  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  the  £euiious  Dutch  herring — ^pickled,  smoked,  and 
dried. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city — animated  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  bent  upon  enjoying  its  sweets — ^had  organized 
an  association— entitled  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Enkhuyzen — 
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yj»*r  "yf    aCMUl^  siBZrr  InrJumfiwwB   of  HOC  Bid.  IIlfillfillOBy 

ac/i.  3fi=/:<E4r  '.cn^rf — •^'im.  bs  bbbi  el  ZirQli£.  jvsc  icrofli  Ae 

Z'.7'>^  T^fy—^UKZ  VWri^  Slid  TrTTm^WTTTK  i?iMiJi>|i mtA^  frrwMi 

Sfcr',1  ^fai  rjETi^^^frr  Thej  iad  iPBtci»d  iridi  de^ofc 
v^"*?!!:  :>:i^  ^rirr-i  uii  prugreB  of  the  Ammfaai  BevoIiiiiOD. 

j:::i*nr  i^  grai  zxisc  iz:  Amerisk  irLo  ssood  ifi  its  bad. 

v«7t  ifiiLxkpQ£  ic  xbe  Kme  tzmeio  opea  m  amket  for  At 
grists  njs^^  of  tiieir  czrr  in  -die  lisrrxg  BepcfaBe  of  the  BTev 
W^jTjfL  AfxrjrdiiigijT — upicisi  ibe  suggaaxm  of  Bazoa  Q^wt 
hoTj — to  €:xp7V9BE  Si  ozioe  tb^T  FTisjAihT  wjdi  tlie  esaae  fir 
vbk^b  Aiii^cai  L&d  suSifrtd — ic>  tesnfr,  as  tliej  add,  their 
^great  Repeat  &>r  the  exoedkm  Helpeis  md  Edifieia  of  a 
IfepQUk  00  nmiliir^  to  tLeir  own — and  to  inquire  is  to  fiie 
ctiarK^en  for  a  conBuioptiaD  of  their  celebrased  oommodity  la 
the  United  Stat«a— in  November,  1782,  thev  sent  over  to 
dimfinl  Washington,  President  Hancock,  William  Living* 
iiton,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  Jonathan  TmmboII,  Gov* 
emor  of  Connerrticnt,  several  kegs  of  their  Enkhnyzen  her- 
ring. Those  intended  for  Trumbull — six  kegs — ^reached  him, 
through  MeHBTB.  Barclay,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  fidi  of 
1788— with  the  following  accompanying  letter  firom  the  do- 
noFH  in  Holland.* 

"  Hinii-BoHif  81R. 

**  Wc,  with  tho  other  inhabitants  of  this  heretofore  independent  de- 
(!larvd  lU^puhlic — at  present  more  and  more  animated  with  the  dearea  of 
(»iir  old  lihortioH — may  glory  in  having  contributed  to  the  just  indepcnd- 
v^nct  <»f  long  ui\|uMt1y  oppressed  North  America,  by  petitions  to  our  Bep- 
r<4«^nUU¥0M  Uto  Regency  of  this  city — an  event  [the  independenoe 
HiMtkon  of]  at  which  Uio  sincerest  part  of  the  Netherlands  is  rejoiced,  and 
(which]  in  our  opinion  [is]  salutary  for  both  the  Republics,  and  in  partie- 
ular  ft>r  thlH  our  Herring  City,  where  the  consumption  of  that  noble  sea 
prtMluoe  is  the  capital  branch  of  trade,  which  we  flatter  ourselyes  wiU  be 
enlarge<l  by  the  new  opening  made  by  you. 

**  Out  of  these  happy  circumstances  and  flattering  proq>ect8,  a  Fiiri- 

*  The  letter  wm  tranalated  for  th«  Gon^raor  by  Mr.  Erkeleiui — the  tame  geiitk-> 
man  of  whom  we  have  had  (K<«»ion  to  »p«ak  before,  in  connection  with  hia  Sk- 
oalleney,  and  with  loana  in  IK^Und.  The  tnuEMlaiioii  ahowa  thai  Erkelena  w« 
but  poorly  acquainted  with  Engliah.  We  hav«  thercfoR  cotvMted  a  few  of  kli 
frammatloal  miatakea.  Otherwiae,  the  IcUftr,  both  ia  la^pafa  and  matter,  ia  as 
he  rendered  it. 
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otic  Society  has  appeared  within  this  City,  among  whose  members  we 
naj  count  the  excellent,  liberty-loving,  and  immortal  Baron  yan  der  Ca- 
p^an  tot  den  poll— and  this  Society  wishes  nothing  more  sincerely  than 
the  welfiure  of  both  the  Republics,  and  therefore  has  nothing  in  yiew  but 
to  build  on  the  liberty  of  North  America  (smce  long  through  the  Voice 
of  Justice  defended  even  in  the  consciences  of  its  enemies,)  a  new  hap- 
pfaiess  for  our  Country  at  large,  and  for  our  City  in  particular.  Accord- 
ingly—on the  proposition  of  the  aboye-mentioned  Baron — as  a  testimony 
of  omr  high  respect  for  the  excellent  Helpers  and  Edifiers  of  a  Republic 
80  nmilar  to  our  own — we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  your  Excellen- 
QTf  also  Messieurs  Washington,  Livingston,*  and  Hancock,  a  few  kegs 
ci  Enkhuysen  Herring,  with  prayer  that  the  small  present  may  be  con- 
sidered as  flowing  from  the  pure  intention  and  HoUandic  sincerity  of  its 
Senders,  and  may  be  used  by  your  Excellency  agreeably.  At  the  same 
time  we  take  the  liberty  most  respectfully  to  ask  your  Excellency  to  in- 
finrm  us  by  the  first  opportunity,  not  only  of  the  arrival  of  the  present, 
but  also  whether  our  herring  would  have  consumption  in  your  country, 
which  we  wish — and  if  your  Excellency  should  find  no  difficulty  therein, 
then  we  at  the  same  time  ask  you  to  reconmiend  us  to  a  good  House,  to 
which  we  may  safely  remit  the  same — ^when,  in  the  next  season  if  possi- 
ble, we  will  send  a  parcel 

••  We  wish  that  the  (Jovemor  of  the  World  may  give  your  Excellen- 
ey's  precious  person  to  taste  the  firuits  of  your  love  to  your  country  till 
the  happiest  age.  Hoping  that  the  blessing  of  liberty,  of  concord,  and 
prosperity,  may  be  the  lot  of  your  Republic  long  as  the  new  part  of  the 
worid  and  the  old  shall  last,t  and  that  our  country,  our  city,  and  our  So- 
ciety may  never  be  deprived  of  your  sincere  affection, 
"  We  are  with  true  respect, 

"  Your  Excellency's  very  humble 
*'  And  obedient  servants, 

**  The  Members,  Commissaries,  and 

'^  Secretaries  of  the  Patriotic  Society, 
"  A.  H.  DuTVKNs,         Peteb  Elbenhout,  "I 
**  Bernarous  Block,    J.  db  Jouoh  Souoz,  I  Secretaries,^ 
"  Panecvs  de  Witt,    BRAin)EB  Yelden,   J 

"  RiEWARD  RUNIDSEM.^ 

*  Livingston,  like  Trumbull,  corresponded  with  Baron  Capellan  during  the 
War.  "  We  are  all  in  your  debt,"  wrote  Washington  to  the  former,  Dec.  7th, 
lf79 — "  for  what  yon  have  done  for  us  in  Holland.  I  would  flatter  myself  from 
tile  receipt  of  your  correspondence,  and  the  superior  advantages  which  our  com- 
meroe  holds  out  to  the  Dutch,  that  we  shall  experience  in  a  little  time  the  most 
flivorable  effects  fh>m  this  quarter.'' 

f  This  dause,  **  2on^  <u  the  new  part  of  the  world  and  the  old  shall  laety^*  is 

tnaalated  by  Erkelens  thus — "  to  long  that  the  new  part  of  the  world  with  the  old 

mitt  retfmm  to  their  origin  " — ^the  sense  of  which  seems  to  be  as  we  have  given  it 

in  the  text. 
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Aooompanying  the  letter  now  quoted,  was  another  lo 
Trumbull  from  Holland — ^from  the  gentleman  who  in  behalf 
of  the  Patriotic  Society  transmitted  the  present  to  Philadd- 
phia — San  Gabriel  Teegelan — ^who  describes  himself  as 
known  at  home,  on  account  of  his  passionate  attachment  to 
America,  as  "  ^  American  Teegdan.^^  He  informs  the  Gov- 
ernor that  he  has  acted  on  the  instigation,  partioularly,  of 
"the  liberty-loving,  and  right  noble,  and  dear  Baron  Van  der 
Capellan,"  as  he  styles  the  latter — ^and  concludes  with  ex- 
pressing the  earnest  hope  that  God  may  bless  the  new  Re- 
public of  America  "to  the  end  of  ages" — ^that  he  may  bless 
the  Governor  and  his  people — ^that  he  may  grant  himself  the 
joy  of  witnessing  "an  unbroken  connection"  between  the 
two  Republics  of  the  United  States  and  Holland,  "  founded 
on  religion,  &ith,  and  honor" — and  that  he  may  cause  his 
Excellency,  "  and  all  defenders  and  protectors  of  true  liber- 
ties," to  taste  for  many  years  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  they 
have  planted. 

To  both  these  communications — ^as  also  to  another  from 
Capellan  which  came  at  the  same  time— Governor  Trumbull 
made  appropriate  replies.  That  to  the  Patriotic  Society  we 
now  quote.    It  was  as  follows : — 

"Lebanon,  Ist  Oct,  17S8. 
"  Gkntlemen. 

"I  had  lately  the  honor  to  receive,  thro*  Messrs.  Barclay  of  Phil*,  six 
kegs  of  herring,  with  the  very  polite  letter  of  your  Patriotic  Society,  and 
of  your  excellent  member  the  Baron  van  der  Capellan  De  Poll  ioc  Per- 
mit me,  Gentlemen,  to  return  you  my  most  tmfeigned  thanks  for  this 
honorable  mark  of  your  esteem. 

"  And  while  I  congratulate  you.  Gentlemen,  on  the  happy  terminatioii 
of  the  late  War,  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  these  United  States,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  assure  you  that  we 
are  gratefully  sensible  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  this  happy  event 
to  the  exertions  of  our  friends  in  Holland  in  general— of  your  City,  and 
most  particularly  of  your  worthy  member  Baron  Van  der  Capellan. 
May  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  who  has  caused  this  great  Revo- 
lution, make  its  consequences  glorious  and  happy  for  our  two  Republics, 
and  for  the  Universe. 

"But  while  we  anticipate  the  great  mutual  benefits  which  will  be  de- 
rived to  both  Countries  from  our  unrestrained  freedom  of  commerce,  I 
fear  that  your  particular  hopes  of  finding  a  new  and  considerable  market 
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ht  your  herring  will  not  be  entirely  answered.  The  rery  extenave 
eoestB  and  nomerous  riyen  of  this  country  swarm  with  fish  of  this  and 
Tarioos  kinds — and  tho*  we  know  not  the  method  of  curing  them  in  the 
excellent  manner  yours  are,  yet  they  answer  principally  the  consumption 
of  this  country.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  great  towns  of  Phil*, 
N.  York,  Boston,  ftc.,  ftc,  may  afford  yon  a  market  for  some  quantity, 
^MMigfa  not  at  present  such  as  you  may  wish. 

^  With  earnest  prayers  lor  your  personal  happiness  and  the  prosperity 
#f  your  City,  I  h*ye  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  tc^ 

The  Governor's  letter  to  Capellan  upon  the  occasion  now 
under  consideration,  of  the  same  date  with  that  just  quoted, 
again  handsomely  acknowledges  the  present  he  had  received, 
and  in  the  following  manner  congratulates  Capellan  upon  his 
restoration  to  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Overysell.  The 
writer  speaks  also  of  his  own  public  life,  age,  and  retirement. 

**  Give  me  leaye,"  he  proceeds — "  to  offer  you  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  an  eyent  in  which  Americans  haye  the  best  reason  to  rejoice, 
since  by  this  triumph  of  justice  oyer  oppression,  you  are  not  only  restored 
to  your  rights — a  sufficient  cause  of  joy  to  honest  men — ^but  we  likewise 
flee  new  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  one,  of  whose  friendly  disposition 
we  haye  long  had  the  fiillest  proofe.  At  the  same  time  you  will  be  pleased 
to  accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  essential  sendees  you  haye  rendered 

to  the  cause  of  my  country  and  of  mankind. 

«  «  «  « 

*'  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  in  this  country,  but  I  haye  little 
reason  to  expect  it  Tou  are  at  that  period  of  life  when  our  abilities  to 
flerye  our  country  are  at  their  height,  and  happily  for  yours,  your  inclin- 
ation coincides  with  your  duty,  while  my  years  are  fiur  adyanced,  and 
my  public  life  h  abeady  yery  near  its  period.  I  see  my  country  happily 
established  in  liberty  and  peace,  and  the  present  year,  which  is  the  fifty- 
first  from  my  entrance  into  public  offices,  will  dose  my  administration, 
and  restore  me  likewise  to  the  ease  and  peace  of  priyate  life.  But  your 
eorrespondence  will  not  be  less  yalued  by  me  in  retirement,  than  it  was 
wliile  I  supported  a  public  character;  and  you  must  giye  me  leaye  to 
hope  that  I  shall  be  honored  with  your  fiirther  letters,  not  less  fi^uently 
tiian  I  haye  been  with  yoor  past 

'  **  My  son.  Colonel  John  Trmnbull,  will  be  the  bearer  of  &is,  at  least  to 
London.  I  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  he  may  see  you  before  his  return  to 
America,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  shall  esteem  every  fiiendly 
office  rendered  to  him,  as  if  it  were  to  myself" 

His  son,  the  artist,  to  whom  the  Governor  refers  in  the 
dodng  paragraph  of  this  letter  to  Capellan — ^after  his  retom 
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from  Europe  in  January,  1782,  had  much  of  the  time  been 
engaged,  with  his  brother  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  as  con- 
fidential agent,  in  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  army — and 
was  at  New  Windsor  on  the  Hudson — near  his  "early  master 
and  friend,"  as  he  styles  General  Washington — superintend* 
ing  the  faithful  execution  of  the  contract,  when  the  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  put  an  end, 
he  says,  "to  all  further  desultory  pursuits,"  and  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  "  to  determine  upon  a  future  occupation  for 
life."  Under  these  circumstances,  as  usual,  he  consulted  with 
his  father.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  been  connect- 
ed in  the  army  contract,  urged  him  to  engage  in  a  commer- 
cial establishment  The  father  pressed  him  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law.  The  son  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  study 
art  The  two,  therefore,  had  a  long  and  affectionate  debate 
on  the  subject,  which  is  thus  pleasantly  described  by  Colonel 
John  Trumbull  himself 

'^The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  connected  in  the  military  contnot 
proposed  a  commercial  establishment,  in  which  they  would  ftumish  ftindi| 
information,  and  advice,  while  I  should  execute  the  business,  and  divido 
with  them  the  profits.  The  proposal  was  fiuscinating,  bat  I  reflected  if 
I  entered  upon  regular  commerce,  I  must  come  in  competition  with  men 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  counting-house,  and  my  ignorance  might 
often  leave  me  at  their  mercy,  and  therefore  I  declined  this  ofBce.  My 
father  again  urged  the  law,  as  the  profession  which  in  a  republic  leads  to 
all  emolument  and  distinction,  and  for  which  my  early  education  had 
well  prepared  me.  My  reply  was,  that  so  far  as  I  understood  the  ques- 
tion, law  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  vices  of  mankind — that  I  had 
already  seen  too  much  of  them  willingly  to  devote  my  life  to  a  profesaon 
which  would  keep  me  perpetually  involved,  either  in  the  defence  of  inno- 
cence against  fraud  and  injustice,  or  (which  was  much  more  revolting  to 
an  ingenuous  mind,)  to  the  protection  of  guilt  against  just  and  merited 
punishment  In  short,  I  pined  for  the  arts,  again  entered  into  an  elaborate 
defence  of  my  predilection,  and  again  dwelt  upon  the  honors  paid  to  art- 
ists in  the  glorious  days  of  Greece  and  Athens.  My  fiither  listened  pa- 
tiently, and  when  I  had  finished,  he  complimented  me  upon  the  able 
manner  in  which  I  had  defended  what  to  him  still  appeared  to  be  a  bad 
cause.  *  I  had  confirmed  his  opinion,'  he  said,  *  that  with  proper  study 
I  should  make  a  respectable  lawyer ;  but,'  added  he,  'you  must  give  me 
leave  to  say  that  you  appear  to  have  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  one  very 
important  point  in  your  case.'  *Pray,  Sir,'  I  rejoined,  'what  was 
that!'— *  You  appear  to  forget.  Sir,  that  Otmneetieut  UnotAthemP — 
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and  with  this  pithy  remark,  he  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  nerer  more 
opened  his  tips  upon  the  subject  How  often  have  those  few  impressive 
words  recurred  to  my  memory — ^Connecticut  U  not  AthentP  The 
decision  was  made  in  fiiyor  of  the  arts.  I  closed  all  other  business,  and 
in  December,  1788,  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for 
London." 

It  was  in  contemplation  of  this  his  son's  departure,  that 
the  Grovemor  conciliated  in  his  behalf  the  attention  of  Baron 
CSapellan.  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  Now  that  the  decision  of 
llie  son  was  made  in  &vor  of  art,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power,  with  all  the  warmth  of  parental  solicitude,  to  pro- 
mote his  success.  To  Edmund  Burke  also  he  penned  a  letter 
inhisbehall 

'*I  write  this,**  he  said  to  that  illustrious  man — **to  be  put  into  your 
hands  by  my  son,  who  owes  so  much  to  your  beneyolent  interposition. 
Give  me  leaye.  Sir,  to  repeat  my  acknowledgments  of  your  goodness,  and 
to  recommend  him  to  your  future  protection,  during  his  residence  in 
England,  whither  he  returns  to  pursue  his  favorite  study  of  the  Pencil 
Idiall  be  happy  if  his  merit  in  that  line  shall  prove  such  as  to  recom- 
him  to  the  particular  fiivor  of  so  good  a  judge  and  patron  of 


He  addressed  also  John  Adams  and  Henry  Laurens,  who 
were  then  in  Europe,  on  the  same  matter.  "My  son,"  he 
wrote  the  former — "who  will  have  the  honor  to  deliver 
&aB  to  you,  is  the  same  you  saw  in  Europe  two  years  ago, 
and  who,  maugre  all  the  sufferings  and  ill-treatment  he  then 
experienced  from  the  English  nation,  has  still  an  unconquer- 
able passion  to  improve  his  pencil  once  more  under  the  cele- 
brated artists  in  London."  He  addressed  also  Dr.  Price,  Da- 
vid Hartley,  Richard  Jackson,  and  others,  commending  to 
their  civilities,  their  goodness,  and  their  protection,  that 
youthful  artist,*  who,  if  he  was  not  ordained,  like  Zeuxis,  to 
paint  grapes  which  could  deceive  the  birds — or  like  Parrha- 
sius,  curtains  which  could  mislead  even  a  Zeuxisf — or  like 
Pausias,  Grlyceras  fit  to  adorn  a  theatre  of  Rome — was  yet  des- 
igned, like  Apelles,  to  depict  Alexanders  whose  hands  should 

*He  was  then  twenty-MTen  yean  old. 

t**Bemove  Tonr  cnrtoin/*  Mud  Zenzis  to  Parrhasins,  his  rival— "that  I  may 
your  piotore'* — thia  picture  being  only  the  curtain. 
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hold  vividly  the  thunders  of  war,  and  battle-horses  which 
even  in  picture  might  extort  neighs  from  living  steeds. 

Hardly  had  the  parting  words  been  spoken,  and  the  son 
departed,  ere  the  heart  of  the  parent  yearned  once  more  to 
clasp  his  child,  even  before  the  latter  embarked  from  Ports- 
mouth. "The  solicitude  of  a  parent,"  he  wrote  him  Novem- 
ber twenty-fifth — "you  will  expect  would  make  me  anxious 
to  see  you  again  before  I  part  with  mortal  scenes — ^which 
from  my  advanced  age,  you  know,  must  not  be  Hslt  distant 
Whether  I  am  to  be  gratified  in  my  fond  wishes,  or  not,  I 
hope  you  will  study  to  secure  to  yourself  that  better  part  be- 
yond this  life  that  may  insure  our  meeting  in  a  happier  state." 
Thus  is  it  obvious,  from  everything  that  appears  of  Grovemor 
Trumbull  in  his  domestic  relations,  that  the  threads  of  his 
affections  were  fine-spun,  and  that  the  "expedition"  of  his 
love 

**  Never  outran  the  pauaer  Beason." 

With  Dr.  Price  particularly,  to  whose  attention  he  com- 
mended his  son,  and  to  whom  he  sent  his  Farewell  AddreaSi 
the  relations  of  Trumbull  were  extremely  cordial,  and  his 
correspondence  long  continued.  His  friendship  with  this 
most  able  writer  commenced  in  1776,  at  the  time  when  the 
latter  published  his  famous  Tract  entitled  "Observations  on 
the  nature  of  civil  liberty,  the  principles  of  government,  and 
the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war  with  America" — a  work 
which,  among  other  flattering  notices  that  it  received,  won  for 
its  author,  from  the  City  of  London,  a  letter  of  special  com- 
pliment, accompanied  with  the  present  of  a  gold  box. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  noble  contribution  to  that  cause  for 
which  the  United  States  were  then  struggling — and  Trum- 
bull— to  whom  Dr.  Price  sent  it,  as  he  did  all  his  prin- 
cipal pamphlets — was  delighted  with  the  purity  of  purpose, 
strength  of  reasoning,  and  lofty  republican  spirit,  which  it 
manifested.  It  tried  the  American  question  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty,  and  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion— in  respect  of  justice,  the  honor  of  the  kingdom,  the 
policy  and  humanity  of  the  war,  and  the  probability  of  its 
success — and  under  all  these  aspects  irreftitably  decided  the 
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case  in  fevor  of  the  Colonies.*  Trumbull,  therefore,  took 
great  pains  to  circulate  it  among  his  friends.  He  caused  it  to 
be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Connecticut  It  was  in 
&ct  published  soon  in  nearly  all  the  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  being  diffused  everywhere,  gloriously  roused,  en- 
couraged, and  fortified  the  hope  and  effort  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  friendship  between  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  and 
Dr.  Price,  was  kept  up  down  to  the  close  of  Trumbull's  life. 
But  about  six  weeks  only  before  his  death,  he  received  and 
answered  a  new  letter  from  the  Doctor,  with  an  accompanying 
pamphlet — whose  excellence  he  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  and 
oommend. 


(C 


Toar  Trmct,"t  be  then  wrote — "I  haye  distributed  to  Bucb  as  will  I 
trast  make  a  good  use  of  it  It  batb  been  printed  in  our  Newspapers, 
and  also  reprinted  at  Hartford — and  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  serv- 
iceable. I  repeatedly  perused  it  with  pleasure,  instruction,  and  profit 
Your  observations  and  advice  I  think  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  need 
no  apology.  Mr.  Turgot*s  letter  is  very  excellent,  much  to  that  good 
nuoister's  honor,  and  to  be  highly  regarded. 

"  As  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  these  United  States 
gives  a  new  direction  to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  world,  so  Dr.  Seabury*s 
plan,  whereof  my  son  acquainted  me  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  of  which 
I  conclude  you  are  infonned,  may  make  a  new  era  in  the  History  of 
Religion,  to  advance  that  liberality  and  wisdom  which  will  promote  the 
liappiness  of  mankind. 

**  In  my  retirement  I  heartily  wish  for  the  literary  correspondence  of 
friends,  among  whom  I  have  the  happiness  to  reckon  you  one  highly 
esteemed.*' 

Thus  much  here  concerning  some  of  the  Governor's  do- 
mestic relations,  his  private  correspondence,  and  his  friend- 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

t  The  Tract  referred  to  here,  was  entitled,  **  ObeervationB  on  the  importance  of 
the  American  Bevolution,  and  the  means  of  making  it  a  benefit  to  the  ^rorld.*' 
It  was  printed  in  Iiondon  in  1784,  and  was  dedicated  as  a  last  testimony  of  the 
good  wiU  of  the  author,  to  the  free  and  United  States  of  America.  The  letter  of 
Tmgot,  Comptroller  General  of  the  Finances  of  France,  to  which  Trumbull  in 
the  above  letter  refers,  was  printed  with  it.  It  was  addressed  from  Paris  to  Dr. 
Price,  and  oontuned  observations  in  which  the  United  States  were  deeply  con- 
eemed.  '*  The  eminence  of  Mr.  Target's  name  and  character,"  sud  Dr,  Price, 
**  will  recommend  it  to  their  attention,  and  it  will  do  honor  to  Us  memoiy  among 
•11  the  friends  of  public  liberty." 
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ships.  Little  else  remained  to  engage  bis  attention  during 
the  two  closing  months  of  the  present  year,  save  the  great 
Susquehannah  Case,  which  now  at  last — ^before  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  appointed  through  the  order  of  CongresB-* 
was  brought  up  for  trial  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  labors  of  Trumbull  for  the 
year  1782,  was  that  of  preparing  this  case  for  the  adjudica- 
tion to  which  we  refer — he  having  been  particularly  request* 
ed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut — ^in  compliance 
with  a  letter  enclosing  instructions  from  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject— to  collect  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs all  papers  *'  evidencing "  the  title  of  the  State  to  the 
lands  in  dispute — and  to  accompany  them  with  such  observa- 
tions thereon  as  he  '*  might  think  proper."  The  trial  came 
on  the  twelfth  of  November  of  the  present  year — before  sev- 
en commissioners.*  It  occupied  forty-one  judicial  days,  and 
resulted  in  the  decision,  strangely  unanimous,  that  Connecti- 
cut "  had  no  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy  " — a  decision, 
which,  as  Trumbull  profoundly  believed — and  as  was  held 
by  the  best  lawyers  both  in  America  and  in  England — ^was 
against  both  the  law  and  the  equities  of  the  case. 

For  in  defiance  of  the  old  Patent  of  Connecticut — ^in  the 
very  teeth  of  its  Charter — in  the  face  of  valid  prior  pur- 
chases, by  a  large  Company,  from  the  native  proprietors  of 
the  soil  in  question — ^and  in  the  face  too  of  a  right  of  posses- 
sion which  was  consummated  by  the  actual  settlements  of  nu- 
merous adventurers,  with  established  government,  and  was 
recognized,  fully  approved,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State — it  surrendered  to  Pennsylvania  a  tract  of  coun- 
try to  which  she  could  plead  no  claim  but  a  patent  granted  to 
William  Penn,  nineteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  Charter  of 
Connecticut,  and  purchases  from  the  Indians,  which — ^in  her 
own  "  Representation  "  of  her  case  before  the  Commission- 
ers— she  does  not  assert  were  validated  by  any  deeds  until 
nearly  eighty-two  years  after  the  agents  of  the  rival  Susque- 

*  They  were  Hon.  William  Whipple  of  New  HunpshirD,  Hon.  Welcome  Ar- 
nold of  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  David  Brearly  and  Wm.  Churchill  Houston  of  New 
Jersey,  Esquires,  Hon.  Cyrus  Oriffln,  Joseph  Jones,  Esquires,  and  Thomas  Nal- 
•on,  of  Virginia. 
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hannah  Company  had  explored  and  bought  the  soil  of  its 
aboriginal  owners. 

This  decision  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  expect- 
ation of  Trumbull — ^for,  just  ten  years  previously,  he  had 
been  the  pioneer  in  the  legal  explication  and  statement  of  the 
Case,  and  his  own  views  had  been  soundly  endorsed  by  the 
judgment  of  the  most  accomplished  jurists  in  England — ^the 
King's  Attorney  General,  and  the  King's  Solicitor  General, 
induded.  But  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  referred  all 
disputes  between  two  or  more  States  concerning  boundary 
and  jurisdiction,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled — and  to  Congress  the  appeal  had  been 
made.  Its  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  to  it  Trumbull,  as  a  good 
citizen — ^not  approving,  not  convinced — submitted. 

But  the  third  day  only  after  the  trial  commenced  at  Tren- 
ton— ^in  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  title 
of  Connecticut — ^he  had  renewedly  issued  a  Proclamation, 
strictly  forbidding  any  settlement  upon  the  Territory  in  ques- 
tion, without  due  license  first  obtained  from  Connecticut  au- 
thority. It  was  the  last  of  his  tireless  efforts  in  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  his  native  State  to  the  sweet  Vale  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mournfully  dark,  yet  not  unexpected  to  him,  were 
the  days  which  followed  the  decision  of  the  National  Com- 
missionerB— days,  with  the  restless,  rival  settlers,  of  strife  still 
bitter,  of  pillage,  and  of  bloodshed.  He  did  not  live,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  painful  scene  terminated  by  the  compromis- 
ing and  confirming  laws  of  Pennsylvania — ^laws  which,  at 
length,  left  to  the  adventurers  from  Connecticut  a  fair  por- 
tion of  the  fields  which  both  their  bravery  and  their  toil  had 
won,  and  restored  to  a  country  that  had  long  been  riven 
with  contentions,  and  crimsoned  with  blood,  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

This  destiny  of  Wyoming — ^its  adjudication  into  the  hands 
of  a  rival  claimant — was  the  only  event,  with  Trumbull,  to 
sadden  the  closing  of  the  year  which  we  have  now  surveyed. 
Everything  else  in  public  proceedings — softened  by  the  hues 
of  established  Peace — wore  a  sunny  aspect,  and  heralded  the 
approach  of  solid  prosperity  for  the  country.  There  was  no 
more  of  war,  or  of  war's  alarma    That  Qmncil  of  Safety^  over 

68 
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which  for  so  long  and  agitating  a  period  the  Governor  had 
presided — at  whose  sessions — memorable  example  of  punc- 
tuality indeed — ^in  sunshine  or  in  stonn — from  June  the 
fourth,  1775,  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  November  1788 — ^he 
had  himself  been  personally  present,  as  appears  from  a  mem- 
orandum in  his  own  handwriting,*  no  less  than  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  day*— ended  its  toilsome,  but  most  patriotic  la- 
bors, in  the  City  of  Newhaven,  when  the  sun  of  October  the 
twenty-eighth  was  declining  to  ite  setting.f 

Everywhere  over  the  State  war-worn  veterans,  no  more  to 
draw  "  the  offensive  blade,"  were  now  returning  to  the  sweet 
communion  of  their  homes.  Matrons  and  maidens  were 
there  to  welcome  them  whose  hearts,  bounded  with  joy  at 
thought  that  they  were  no  longer  to  drive  the  spinning-wheel, 
and  ply  the  needle,  for  husbands  and  fathers,  sons  and  broth- 
ers, who  were  to  be  again  devoted  to  the  blood-stained  battle 
field.  And  soon — ^November  twenty-fifth — filing  from  their 
last  hold  on  the  American  seaboard — that  hold  which  so  per- 
ilously for  Connecticut  especially,  they  had  so  long  main- 
tained— the  British  troops  evacuated  New  York.  "  With  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,"  Washington  took  leave  of 
his  comrades  in  arms — and  Tuesday,  December  the  twenty- 
third — just  when  the  sun,  in  glorious  typification  of  the 
event,  had  reached  its  zenith — the  Father  of  his  Country — 
having  finished  the  work  assigned  him — before  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Union  at  Annapolis,  re- 
signed his  Commission — and,  "  followed  by  the  enthusiastic 
love,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen,"  retired  to 
his  quiet,  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  last  military  scene  of  the  American  Revolution  was  now 
closed  I    Now  the  sword  was  to  be  turned  to  the  pruning 

*  This  memorandam  shows  that  in  1775  he  was  present  at  the  Conncil  twenty- 
five  times — in  1776,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight — ^in  1777,  two  hundred  and 
mne — in  1778,  one  hundred  and  five — ^in  1779,  eighty-four— in  1780,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four — in  1781,  one  hundred  and  two — in  1782,  eighty  lour— and  in 
1788,  forty-two  times. 

t  Its  closing  entries  relate  to  the  liquidation  and  settlement  of  military  aecounts, 
and  the  collection  and  disposition  of  military  stores — ^the  very  laat  being  a  Beao- 
lution  instructing  Horatio  Welles  of  Windham  County  to  ooUeot  all  the  provia- 
ions,  cloth,  and  materials  of  war  in  Windliam  County  for  the  Continental  Line, 
and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  State. 
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hook — ^iron  to  instruments  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
to  the  plough,  the  spade,  the  weaving  machine,  the  chisel,  and 
t}ie  axe— tent-cloth  to  the  white  sails  of  commerce — the  ox  to 
the  fttfrow— the  horse  to  the  wain  loaded  for  quiet  marts — 
and  man  everywhere  in  the  virgin  Republic  of  the  New 
Woddf'to  the  occupations,  the  ez\jojments,  and  the  securitj 
of  peace. 

With  a  more  exalted  sense  than  upon  any  occasion  before, 
of  the  blessings  by  which  his  country  was  surrounded,  did 
Trumbull,  the  present  year — ^in  view  of  its  crowning  suc- 
cess— ^in  consideration  that  hostilities  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  citizens  of  America  were  left  '*  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  their  liberty,  independence,  and  of  the  firuits  of  their 
land,  and  in  the  free  participation  of  the  treasures  of  the 
sea"— call  upon  the  people  of  Connecticut,  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December,  to  celebrate  again,  with  grateful  hearts 
and  united  voices,  the  praises  of  the  supreme  and  all-bounti- 
ful Bene&ctor  I  It  was  the  last  of  his  Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mationa    How  opportune  I 

KOn  SKFXBBID  TO  OK  PAOS  628. 

With  I>r.  Price  there  was  not  a  word  in  the  whole  oompaes  of  hmguage,  aa  he 
■aid,  which  ezpreaaea  ao  mach  of  what  ia  important,  excellent,  Bound,  and  inval- 
uable, aa  the  word  Lib€Tiy—and  that  State  in  which  there  waa  not  a  body  of  men 
wyreaenting  the  people  to  conatitnte  an  eaaential  part  of  the  Legislatnre,  waa  in 
a/a»«y — ^which  he  defied  any  one  to  expresa  in  stronger  language  than  Great 
Britahi  had  ezpreaaed  it  in  her  clium  to  bind  the  Colonies  "  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever.*' No  one  oommnnity,  in  his  view,  could,  in  justice  or  in  reason,  have  any 
power  over  the  property  or  legislation  of  any  other  community  that  was  not  in- 
oorporated  with  it  by  a  just  and  adequate  representation. 

The  contest  with  America,  he  held,  was  a  contest  for  power  only,  originating 
in  **  the  pride  and  lust  of  dominion,  in  blind  resentment,  and  the  desire  of  re- 
venge." He  claimed  that  the  Colonists,  when  asked  aa  Freemen,  had  seldom 
ever  discovered  any  reluctance  in  giving  to  the  parent  country,  but  in  obedience 
to  a  demand  with  the  bayonet  at  their  breasts,  would  give  nothing  but  blood — 
that  they  were  deacendanta  of  men  who  never  would  have  emigrated  on  any  such 
condition  as  that  the  people  from  whom  they  withdrew  should  be  forever  masters 
of  their  property,  and  have  power  to  subject  them  to  any  modes  of  government  they 
pleaaed— that  every  mind  would  instinctively  revolt  at  the  idea  that  a  vast  continent 
ahould  hold  all  that  waa  most  valuable  to  it  at  the  discretion  of  a  handfhl  of  men 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic — that  it  was  a  vital  mistake  to  suppose  the  Colo- 
niato  weak  or  without  high  moral  and  intellectual  worth — that  Uiey  had  names 
among  them  which  would  "  not  stoop  to  any  names  among  the  philosophers  and 
poUticiana"  of  England,  and  that  the  United  States  in  time  would  become  a 
migh^  empire,  '*eqnal  or  auperior**  to  Great  Britun  "  in  all  the  arte  and  aocom- 
plSahmenta  which  give  dignity  and  happineas  to  human  liib.*' 
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He  aiBrmed  that  England  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war,  and  so  imperiled  bj  it, 
as  that,  if  she  persisted,  min  would  be  her  inevitable  lot— that  there  was  no 
chance  of  her  succeeding  in  it— that  for  her  to  expect  triumph  waa  "  a  folly  ao 
great  that  language  does  not  afford  a  name  for  it  "—that  it  ought  to  be  her  wish, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  at  least  onefrM  country  should  be  left  on  earth  to  which 
even  Britons  might  fly  when  venality,  luxury,  and  vice,  had  completed,  aa  they 
then  seemed  to  be  doing,  the  ruin  of  liberty  at  home — and  finally,  that  England 
must  retrace  all  her  steps — ^meet  the  Colonies  on  the  ground  which  the  latter 
had  taken  in  their  last  Petition  to  the  King— suspend  hostilitiea— and  repeal 
every  act  which  had  distressed  the  new  and  struggling  ds-AUantio  world. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 


1784—1785. 

TROMBTji.i:i  superintends  the  collection  and  liquidation  of  military  ac- 
counts. Under  instructions  from  the  General  Assembly,  be  urges  Con- 
gress to  add  the  expense  of  defending  the  sea-coast  and  western  frontier 
of  Connecticut  to  the  debt  of  the  Continent.  Reasons  for  this  appli- 
cation. The  question  of  granting  the  Impost  Power  to  Congress  is 
warmly  agitated  in  Connecticut.  Commutation,  taxation,  and  the  Or- 
der of  the  Cincinnati  become  mingled  up  with  it.  Excitement  intense. 
A  Petition  to  Congress  against  Commutation,  and  the  Impost  Power, 
emanates  fiom  the  Lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  Con- 
▼ention  at  Middletown  addresses  the  people  on  what  it  styles  the  pub- 
lic grievances.  The  reasoning  of  the  objectors.  A  factious  uneasiness, 
consequently,  among  the  people  of  the  State.  Trumbull's  course  at 
this  crisis.  Testimony  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  respecting  it.  He  dis- 
closes his  fears  for  the  public  order  and  safety  in  a  letter  to  General 
Washington.  The  letter.  Washington's  reply.  He  labors  assiduously 
to  allay  the  political  storm..  His  arguments  on  the  side  of  law, 
order,  good  faith,  and  good  government.  By  whom  aided.  Loolced 
to  as  the  only  pilot,  he  is  urged,  notwithstsmding  his  resignation,  to 
continue  in  his  post  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  He  persists, 
however,  in  his  purpose  of  retirement  from  public  life,  and  Matthew 
Griswold  is  chosen  in  his  place.  The  Address  to  Trumbull  from  Dr. 
Joseph  Huntington's  Election  Sermon  in  May.  The  public  policy  for 
which  Trumbull  has  labored,  achieves  at  last  a  signal  triumph.  The 
popular  ferment  subsides.  Commutation  comes  to  be  thought  a 
harmless  measure  of  justice.  Connecticut  grants  Congress  the  Impost 
Power.     Trumbull's  high  satisfaction. 

Nineteen  months  and  a  half  more,  ere  the  patriot  we 
commemorate  was  called  to  take 

**  His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death  1 " 

Months  they  were  to  him,  all  save  the  first  four,  of  grateful 
retirement  from  every  public  care,  and  of  soothing  medita- 
tion, in  the  quiet  of  his  own  home  at  Lebanon.  Life  no 
longer  disturbed  him  with  the  anxieties  of  war,  or  weari- 
somely strained  upon  his  activities  for  the  public  service. 

68* 
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He  Lad  bidden  a  lasting  "farewell  to  the  plumed  troop." 
He  had  left  forever  the  field  of  civil  labors.  He  had  surrend- 
ered himself,  chiefly — ^and  in  conformity  with  the  wish  which 
in  his  Farewell  Address  he  so  anxiously  expreased — ^to  that 
preparation  of  which  his  whole  life  in  truth  had  been  a  glo- 
rious example,  but  which,  in  the  declension  of  age,  comes 
beating  at  the  heart  with  louder  notes  of  warning  than  at  all 
other  periods  of  human  existence — ^the  solemn  preparation 
for  eternity. 

Such  is  the  leading  picture  of  Trumbull  in  his  occupation 
during  that  closing  epoch  of  his  life  which  we  now  have 
reached — save,  as  we  have  suggested,  during  its  few  first 
months.  These  were  months  in  which  he  still  bore  the  bur- 
den of  civil  rule — still,  down  to  May,  1784,  acted  as  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Connecticut.  The  period  was  marked  by  some 
important  proceedings  relating  to  the  accounts  of  the  war 
that  had  just  been  terminated,  and  by  a  continuation  of  that 
civil  feud  upon  the  subject  of  commutation,  and  the  powers 
of  Congress,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  in  part  to 
describe.  With  each  of  these  matters,  Trumbull — ^both  by 
virtue  of  his  position,  and  the  eminent  interest  he  felt  in  se- 
curing harmony  for  his  State,  and  for  his  country — ^was 
closely  connected. 

As  regards  military  accounts — besides  continuing,  as  dur- 
ing much  of  the  year  which  had  just  elapsed,  carefully  to 
superintend  their  collection  and  verification — Trumbull,  at  a 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  January — the  last  over 
which  he  oflficially  presided — was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
addressing  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  for  the  important 
purpose  of  inducing  this  Body  to  take  a  certain  portion  of 
the  debt  of  Connecticut,  incurred  during  the  Eevolutionary 
Struggle,  and  add  it  to  the  debt  of  the  Continent.  This  por- 
tion consisted  of  money  that  had  been  expended  by  this 
State  in  supporting  guards  upon  her  sea-coast  and  western 
frontier,  and  particularly  in  defending  New  London  and 
Horseneck.  It  was  an  expense,  she  claimed,  which  ought  in 
justice  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States.  There  was  the 
same  propriety  that  the  defence  of  her  southern  line  of  terri- 
tory should  be  made  a  conamon  charge  against  the  Continent 
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as  there  was  that  the  defence  of  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
united  country  should  be  made  so.  Other  States  had  been 
careful  to  procure  Besolutions  from  Congress,  which  assumed 
the  expense  of  protecting  their  own  respective  territories. 
Why  should  not  Connecticut  then — a  State  which  had  been 
distressed  by  the  enemy  far  more  than  most  others — a  State 
with  a  long  sweep  of  water  and  land  frontier — ^in  whose  pres- 
ervation from  the  possession  and  power  of  the  enemy  the 
whole  country,  almost  as  much  as  herself,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested— why  should  she  not  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
other  portions  of  the  Union  ? 

Such  were  the  views  and  arguments,  which,  upon  this 
subject  Trumbull,  with  his  accustomed  good  sense  and  zeal, 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  was  hard,  he 
added,  that  a  State,  which  was  actually  in  advance  to  the 
Union  on  accounts  existing  and  unsettled  between  them, 
should  yet  be  called  upon — this  fact  unregarded — and  ex- 
hausted and  burthened  too,  as  she  then  was,  almost  insup- 
portably,  by  taxation — ^to  Ornish  farther  and  full  contribu- 
tions in  money  upon  national  requisitions. 

But  the  appeal  was  not — as  in  most  cases  urged  on  Con- 
gress by  Trumbull — successful.  The  Grand  Committee  of 
the  Union  observed  in  reply — ^first,  that  almost  every  State, 
on  the  score  of  war  expenses,  thought  itself  in  advance — and 
secondly,  that  it  was  "the  constant  wish "  of  Congress  to  have 
the  accounts  between  the  States  and  the  Continent  settled — 
the  contributions  of  each  ascertained — ^and  the  balances,  if 
any  should  appear  in  fietvor  of  the  States,  credited  to  them  in 
requisitions  to  be  thereafter  made — ^and  here  the  matter  seems 
to  have  ended.  We  can  find  no  notice  of  any  adjustment 
subsequently,  by  which  the  large  and  disproportionate  ex- 
pense of  Connecticut  in  defending  a  long  exposed  line,  whose 
security  was  peculiarly  the  common  interest  of  the  Union, 
was  ever  remunerated — at  least  in  the  manner  it  should  have 
been.  The  United  States  in  fact,  on  this  score,  are,  we  think, 
a  debtor  to  Connecticut  to  this  day. 

The  particular  reason  assigned  at  the  time,  by  the  people 
at  large,  for  the  neglect  of  Congress  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Connecticut,  was  that  this  Body  desired,  by  pos^ 
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poning  the  claim,  to  secure  from  this  State  a  full  and  unre- 
stricted grant  of  the  Impost  Power — a  power  which  for  great 
national  purposes,  it  was  then  seeking  to  obtain  from  every 
State  in  the  Union — and  which,  withheld  absolutely  by  some 
portions  of  the  Union,  had  been  reconsidered  and  withdrawn 
from  Congress  by  others. 

In  the  view  of  sound  leading  statesmen  of  the  day — and 
among  these  particularly  of  Tnmibull — this  Power  was  the 
only  expedient  which  could  establish  the  credit  and  dignity 
of  the  Federal  Union — and  as  a  tax,  the  impost  was  the 
surest,  most  equitable,  least  expensive,  and  least  burthensome 
of  any  that  could  be  applied.  At  two  different  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  question  of  granting  it  had  been 
warmly  agitated — and,  through  the  votes,  principally,  of  farm- 
ers and  mechanics,  who  supposed  the  impost  would  throw  a 
disproportionate  burthen  on  themselves,  it  had  been  rejected. 
Commutation  again  became  mingled  with  it — and  with  this  the 
question  again  concerning  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress — 
and  with  all  these  points  a  new  one  in  reference  to  the  existing 
system  of  taxation  in  the  State,  which,  it  was  now  claimed,  was 
unequal  and  unjust — and  still  another  new  one  in  reference  to 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati — which,  it  was  strongly  asserted, 
established  a  peerage  in  the  land,  and  was  entirely  inconsistent 
with  that  equality  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  republic 

These  matters  now  shook  the  State,  politically,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  more  fiercely  than  it  had  ever  been  shaken 
before,  and  excitement  was  intense.  That  Middletown  Con- 
vention, to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred  as  having 
originated  in  the  popular  aversion  to  commutation,  continued 
its  sessions  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment — ^and  though 
burlesqued  and  attacked  in  every  form* — ^yet  it  had  strength 
and  influence  enough  so  to  affect  the  Lower  House  of  the 


*  It  made  unwearied  eflforts,  it  was  charged,  to  change  the  Legialatore,  and 
tard  the  impost  act,  and  breed  faction  and  tumnlt  aU  over  the  State.  It  was  pro- 
dnced,  it  was  said,  in  a  fit  of  passionate  seal  for  the  public  good,  which  was  en- 
kindled and  inflamed  by  a  few  men  who  meant  to  ride  into  oflSoe  upon  the  mo* 
mentary  fViry  of  the  populace — ^men  who,  if  they  had  the  power,  would  hav« 
subverted  that  very  Constitution  to  which  they  were  themselves  indebted  for 
the  security  of  tlieir  own  persons  and  property,  and  would  have  even  {^bbeted 
those  who  had  directed  the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  and  bled  in  defence  of 
American  liberties. 
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General  Assembly  as  to  procure  from  tbis  Body — ^without, 
bowever,  the  concurrence  eitber  of  tbe  Upper  House,  or  of 
the  Governor — a  Petition  to  Congress  remonstrating  against 
the  powers  and  policy  of  tbis  Body — and  particularly  against 
Commutation  and  the  Impost — which  petition  met  the  fate  it 
justly  merited — ^that  of  proving  altogether  fruitless. 

About  the  same  time — ^in  March,  1784 — tbis  convention 
issued  an  address  to  the  "good  people"  of  Connecticut,  as  it 
styled  them — ^recapitulating  their  grievances,  and  stirring  up 
the  public  mind  to  discontent  Individuals — some  of  them 
men  of  worth  and  sincerity,  who  labored  under  misappre- 
hensions  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  federal  government — 
but  most  of  them,  old  tories  and  others,  who  were  instinct- 
ively averse  to  all  republican  rule — these,  aided  by  another 
class  of  citizens  still  more  numerous — those  who  uniformly 
clamor  against  all  taxes  and  public  debts,  and  who,  "from 
motives  of  bankruptcy  or  avarice,  are  ready  to  oppose  any 
authority  that  should  require  them  to  act  honestly" — second- 
ed the  sentiments  of  the  address. 

The  domestic  debt  of  the  State  is  now  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, they  said.  Much  more  than  this  amount  is  her  share  of 
the  national  debt  Our  State  and  Federal  charges  extend  at 
present  to  one  dollar  on  the  pound — an  enormous  sum — 
which  for  two  years  past,  it  is  true,  Connecticut  has  paid — 
but  now  her  resources  are  not  equal  to  the  burthen.  Our 
method  of  taxation  is  most  vicious.  And  here  the  objectors 
were  perfectly  right.  Lands,  without  reference  to  their  qual- 
ity, they  said,  are  all  rated  alike.  Some  are  good — some  are 
poor — ^but  they  all  alike  are  compelled  to  bear  the  same 
tax — a  fact  which,  in  some  instances,  takes  from  the  holder 
of  poor  lands  the  whole  value  of  his  property* — oppressing 
him,  while  at  the  same  time  the  proprietor  of  good  lands  is 
increased  in  wealth.  This  oppression  is  fast  driving  citizens 
out  from  our  borders.  They  are  selling  off  their  property, 
and  emigrating  to  other  States,  where  real  estate  and  polls 
are  not  so  heavily  mortgaged — and  many  of  our  mechanics 
and  young  men  are  forsaking  former  occupations,  and  taking 
to  the  seas. 

*  Some  lAodfl  in  the  State,  at  this  tune,  sold  as  low  as  fiye  shillings  per  acre. 
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And  then  as  regards  the  impost — continued  the  objectors. 
Giving  this  up  into  the  hands  of  Congress  leaves  the  State 
creditors  completely  in  the  lurch — Cleaves  the  "darling  col- 
lectors "  of  Congress  amenable  only  to  that  Body — under  or- 
dinances for  carrying  the  impost  into  execution,  just  such  as 
it,  in  its  own  mere  discretion,  may  choose  to  frame — author- 
izing among  other  things,  against  liberty,  searches  into  pri- 
vate dwellings. 

And  then  the  impost,  when  collected,  may  all  be  applied 
by  the  irresponsible  authority  of  the  Union  towards  paying 
that  dangerous  claim  of  commutation.  When  half-pay  was 
first  proposed,  did  not  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
take  up  the  matter  of  compensation  with  a  Committee  of  the 
officers  of  the  Connecticut  Line,  and  adjust  it  upon  the  basis 
of  their  original  contract — and  so,  to  the  satis^tion  of  all 
the  parties  concerned,  absorb  all  claim  for  half-pay,  and  con- 
sequently for  commutation,  its  equivalent?  Congress  is  iasX 
becoming  a  usurper.  Let  us  then  withhold  from  this  Body 
all  grants  until  justice  is  obtained  by  a  redress  of  public 
grievances ! 

Look  too  at  the  Members  of  this  Body.  See  them  stipu- 
lating to  pay  to  one  portion  of  their  servants,  annually, 
eleven  thousand  dollars  each — to  another,  six  thousand — and 
to  many  others  in  the  same  extravagant  proportion — while 
trains  of  secretaries,  clerks,  and  attendants,  figure  around 
them  "  in  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  European  manners  and 
habits!" 

And  see  that  new  and  strange  order  of  the  Cincinnati- 
rising  under  the  very  eye  of  Congress — with  its  tacit  con- 
sent— and  consisting  of  men  who  claim  to  be  the  only  Sav- 
iours of  the  Republic — who  aspire  to  nobility — who  are  to 
wear  the  badges  of  peerage — and  be  paid  from  the  purse  of 
the  people — ^a  purse  claimed  to  be  at  the  exclusive  disposal 
of  that  very  Body  which  has  just  made  them  the  gratuity  I 
"  Shall  we,"  exclaimed  the  objectors  here — "  after  vanquish- 
ing the  old  Lion,  submit  to  a  whelp  of  the  same  breed,  and 
give  him  the  range  of  our  dearly-purchased  folds?  " 

Much  more  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  ceaseless  activity, 
did  the  opponents  of  Congress,  of  commutation,  of  the  im- 
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post,  and  provision  for  the  public  debt,  urge  upon  the  people 
of  Connecticut,  to  rouse,  disturb,  and  sour  them.  And  too 
well  for  awhile — in  the  spring  particularly  of  1784 — did  they 
succeed — as  did  similar  disturbers  in  almost  every  other 
State.*  It  had  been  foretold  by  the  foes  of  America,  that, 
after  the  war  was  over,  and  independence  gained,  the  people 
would  be  without  order,  law,  and  government — that  they 
would  be  split  into  parties — that  jealousies  would  spring  up 
between  the  States — that  the  Confederation  would  be  power- 
less for  the  management  of  their  discordant  interests — and 
that  taxes  would  produce  factious  uneasiness,  and  even  insur- 
rections. All  this,  to  an  alarming  extent,  seemed  to  be  real- 
izing now  in  Connecticut— or  at  least  preparing  rapidly  for 
development  In  part  deluded  by  their  own  ignorance  of 
principles,  and  in  part  by  the  arts  of  a  few  designing  men, 

*  The  following  passages  from  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington's  Election  Sermon  in 
the  spring  of  1784,  refer  strikingly  to  the  prevailing  disturbances,  and  are  worthy 
of  attention. 

"  But  there  is  one  abominable  vice,"  he  says,  "  that  is  so  pernicious  to  us  every 
day,  and  so  immediately  threatens  us  with  dissolution  and  anarchy,  that  I  must 
bear  my  testimony  more  lai^gely  against  it. 

"  It  is  that  unreasonable,  raging  spirit  of  jealousy  pointed  against  all  in  power, 
especially  against  those  in  the  most  burdensome  and  important  trusts.  Jealousy 
i§  the  rage  and  distraction  of  men,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  domestic  life.  We  ex- 
pend much  to  maintain  authority,  as  indeed  they  ought  to  have  an  honorable 
support ;  and  would  w«  onlff  let  them  do  us  all  the  good  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  power  under  God,  they  would  repay  us  a  thousand  fold.  But  what  can  the 
good  patriots  do  f  First  we  must  be  jealous  of  them,  next  we  certainly  think 
them  wicked,  and  then  we  destroy  their  influence  and  their  good  names  to- 
gether. Thus  we  lose  our  benefit  and  our  cost  of  supporting  them.  We  bind 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  are  like  a  man  who  should  hire  a  number  of  the  best 
workmen,  at  a  great  expense,  to  build  him  a  house,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
operate  with  all  their  skiU  and  fidelity,  should  load  them  with  chains — pay  might 
eontinne,  but  the  work  must  miserably  proceed. 

**  Let  our  rulers  as  well  as  others,  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance ;  jealousy 
makes  the  balance  very  uneven.  Let  us  judge  of  those  in  power  as  well  as  of 
other  men,  with  all  that  charity  wMch  the  Apostle  describes,  and  which,  with- 
out solid  reason,  **  thinieth  no  evil." 

**  I  am  as  much  engaged  for  liberty,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  it,  as  any  man  on 
earth.  I  would  have  all  in  power  elective  by,  and  accountable  to  the  people ; 
and  if  in  any  case  criminal,  on/air  trials  let  them  not  be  spared,  But  this  hy- 
dra of  jealousy  and  evil  surmise,  is  not  liberty,  it  is  tyranny,  it  is  confhsion,  it  is 
death.  Proud,  selfish,  wicked  men  take  the  advantage  of  it ;  but  they  must  flnt 
remove  those  worthy  men  that  hold  them ;  they  make  or  propagate  a  thousand 
lies,  to  stir  up  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  inrage  the  multitude,  and  clear  the  seats 
of  honor  for  themselves.  And  when  such  brambles  get  in  power, '  a  fire  soon 
comes  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devours  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.' " 
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the  people  "  imputed  the  evils  which  they  suiSrered  to  wrong 
causes,  and  pursued  measures  for  redress  that  served  but  to 
aggravate  their  distress." 

At  this  crisis,  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall — "  the  venera- 
ble Trumbull,  who  had  been  annually -elected  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
who  in  that  capacity  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  united  America;  who,  like  Washington,  had  supported 
the  burden  of  office  throughout  a  hazardous  contest^  and  like 
Washington,  had  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  of 
a  public  station  when  that  contest  should  be  terminated,  in  a 
letter*  communicating  to  his  friend  and  compatriot  the  resO' 
lution  he  had  taken,  thus  disclosed  the  fears  which  the  dispo* 
sitions  manifested  by  many  of  his  countrymen  inspired." 

**Thc  fhiits  of  our  peace  and  independence  do  not,  at  present,  wear  so 
promising  an  appearance  as  I  bad  fondly  painted  to  my  mind.  The  jeal- 
ousies, the  prejudices,  and  turbulence  of  the  people,  at  times,  almost 
stagger  my  confidence  in  our  political  establishment,  and  almost  occaaon 
me  to  think  that  they  will  show  themselves  unworthy  the  noble  prize  for 
which  we  have  contended,  and  which,  I  had  pleased  myself,  was  so  near 
our  enjoyment  But  again,  I  check  this  rising  impatience,  and  console 
myself  under  the  present  prospect,  with  the  consideration  that  the  same 
beneficent  and  wise  Providence  which  has  done  so  much  for  this  country, 
will  not  eventually  leave  us  to  ruin  our  own  happiness,  to  become  the 
sport  of  chance,  or  the  scoff  of  an  admiring  world ;  but  that  great  things 
are  still  in  store  for  this  people,  which  time,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Great  Director,  will  produce  in  its  best  season.** 

"  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,**  said  General  Washington  in  reply — **  firom 
the  walks  of  private  life  to  view  in  retrospect  the  difficulties  through 
which  we  have  waded  and  the  happy  haven  into  which  our  ship  has  been 
brought  Is  it  possible  that  after  this  it  should  founder?  Will  not  the 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  Director  of  human  events  preserve  it?  I  think 
he  will.  lie  may  however,  for  some  wise  purpose  of  his  own,  suffer  oar 
indiscretions  and  folly  to  place  our  national  character  low  in  the  political 
scale — and  this,  unless  more  wisdom  and  less  prejudice  take  the  lead  in 
our  government,  will  most  certainly  happen.** 

Notwithstanding  then  an  aspect  of  public  affairs  so  un- 
promising as  almost  to  "stagger"  Trumbull's  confidence  in 

the  political  establishment  of  his  country — ^he  yet,  we  see, 

■  »  ■  ^^— ^1^.— ^— ^-— ^^— — ^i»— .^» 

♦Dated  "Lebanon,  20th  April,  1784." 
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trusted  in  God  that  America  would  not  be  suffered  to  ruin 
her  own  happiness,  and  to  become  either  "  the  sport  of  chance, 
or  the  scoff"  of  the  world — ^but  that  "great  things"  were  still 
in  store  for  her,  to  be  reaped  all  in  the  "  best  season."*  With 
the  Upper  House  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  with  a  large 
number  of  influential  citizens  in  Connecticut — ^previous  to 
the  particular  crisis  on  which  we  now  dwell,  and  at  times 
when  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Lower  House  were  opposed  to 
the  federal  policy — he  remained  firm  in  the  views  which  we 
have  heretofore  found  him  advocating,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  convince  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  importance  of 
supporting  national  faith  and  national  credit,  according  to 
the  measures  prescribed  by  C!ongress.  And  now  that  the  po- 
litical storm  was  up  in  its  greatest  wrath,  he  labored  more 
than  ever  to  allay  it — not  only  to  save  the  State  from  its 
alarming  internal  convulsions,  but  also  to  bring  it  out, 
through  its  own  convictions  of  reason  and  duty,  and  with 
zeal,  into  a  harmonious  co-operation  with  other  States  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  competent,  wise,  and  energetic 
General  Government. 

To  him  the  very  idea  of  a  supreme  authority,  vested  with 
powers  to  make  peace  and  war — ^to  raise  armies — appoint  for- 
eign ministers — ^form  alliances — make  contracts — emit  and 
borrow  monies — and  transact  all  matters  that  relate  to  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  a  nation — without 
power  to  determine  what  sums  of  money  are  necessary  to 
defray  the  charges,  and  without  ability  to  enforce  their  pay- 
ment— was  a  "political  absurdity  that  in  practice  would  anni- 
hilate any  government  upon  earth." 

No  such  jealousies  of  this  Body  as  prevailed,  ought,  in  his 
judgment,  ever  to  exist.  Congress  concealed  nothing  from 
the  public  eye.  Its  doors  were  always  open.  Its  journals 
were  published  to  the  world.  Its  measures  were  open  to  the 
scrutiny  of  every  individual.    Its  account  of  the  appropria- 

•  (*  Though  a  transient  gloom  o'eroast  his  mind — 
Yet  still,  on  Providence  redined, 

The  patriot  fond  believed, 
That  Power  benign  too  much  had  done. 
To  leave  an  £mpire*8  task — begon —    * 
Imperfectly  achieved." 
64 
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tion  of  public  monies  was  transmitted  every  six  months  to 
every  State,  for  examination.  It  could  not,  by  virtue  of  any 
prerogative,  encroach  upon  the  rights,  or  curtail  the  privi- 
leges of  a  single  State — and  the  people  themselves,  through 
the  frequent  election  of  its  members,  and  the  collision  of 
contending  interests  and  parties,  enjoyed  a  perfect  security 
against  any  possible  usurpations  from  that  source,  and  a 
guarantee  that  no  scheme  for  the  subversion  of  popular  rights 
could  ever  be  accomplished — ^hardly  even  concocted.  Why 
then,  urged  Trumbull  at  every  opportunity — ^amplifying  and 
fortifying  the  sentiments  of  his  Farewell  Address — ^why  then 
this  unfounded  fear,  and  captious  abuse  of  the  National  As- 
sembly? "Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  Federal 
Union,  it  must  be  sovereign — and  until  it  is  enabled  to  exert 
its  powers,  we  can  never  exist  as  a  nation — we  shall  be  a  ship 
without  a  helm — ^a  machine  without  springs,  and  without 
connection." 

To  TrumbulVs  view  also,  unless  the  system  proposed  by 
Congress  in  April,  1783 — which  included  the  measures  that 
were  now  so  much  exciting  the  public  mind — was  adopted, 
ruin  awaited  the  States.  National  degradation  would  inevi- 
tably follow.  The  system,  in  his  opinion,  was  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  powers  granted  even  in  the  Confedera- 
tion. Commutation  stood  not  only  on  the  broad  basis  of 
this  Instrument,  but  also  on  the  •  particular  confirmation 
of  every  State  in  the  Union — nay  farther,  on  the  particular 
consent  of  every  town  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  towns  elsewhere.  And  as  for  the  Continental  Impost, 
that  too,  in  his  view,  was  a  constitutional,  sound,  and  just 
measure. 

Here  was  Connecticut,  he  reasoned — consuming  annually 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
imported  goods,  one-seventh  part  only  of  which  she  imported 
herself.  The  residue  was  all  furnished  through  Massachu- 
setts, Ehode  Island,  and  New  York — the  two  former  of 
which  States  already  had  a  local  impost  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  respective  treasuries,  that  was  continually  draining 
Connecticut  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  adjoining  sover- 
eignties.   New  York  might  soon  come  into  the  same  system. 
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She  oertainlj  would,  unless  the  Impost  Power  was  granted  to 
Congress.  In  such  a  case — upon  the  basis  of  the  existing 
oonsumption — Connecticut  would  then  be  paying  no  less  a 
flom  than  fifty  thousand  pounds,  annually,  to  three  surround- 
ing States,  for  importing  in  her  stead.  She  would  thus  be 
enriching  her  neighbors  at  her  own  expense.  What  folly — 
tfaooght  Trumbull — what  impoverishment  of  herself!  A 
Continental  impost  would  prevent  all  this — would  aid  to- 
wards discharging  the  public  debt  in  an  equitable  manner, 
oat  of  a  treasury  common  to  the  nation — ^would  equalize  a 
great  public  benefit  to  every  State.  Connecticut,  therefore, 
was  every  way  interested  to  grant  it  to  Congress.  Her  own 
local  creditors  could  not  suffer  by  such  a  grant  It  was  a 
point  of  accurate  calculation,  that,  were  she  to  employ  the 
power  herself  for  her  own  benefit,  she  would  not  receive  by 
it,  at  the  utmost,  more  than  three  thousand  pounds — a  sum 
that  would  not  pay  her  creditors  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
their  annual  interest 

As  regards  other  objections,  the  Governor  was  prepared, 
and  took  pains  to  meet  all  these.  Those  salaries — claimed  to 
be  so  enormous— of  eleven  thousand  dollars — ^to  whom,  he 
asked,  were  they  paid  ?  To  the  Ambassadors  of  the  country 
at  foreign  Courts,  he  answered — most  of  whom  had  found 
their  pay  in  fact  so  insufficient  that  they  had  sought  a  recall 
fiK>m  their  stations.  That  compensation  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars to  federal  officers  at  home — upon  whom  was  this  be- 
stowed ?  Upon  but  one  public  functionary  in  the  land,  he 
replied — ^and  this  one  that  able  and  faithful  Superintendent 
of  Finance— Mr.  Morris — ^to  whom  the  country  had  been  in- 
debted for  an  annual  saving  in  its  expenses  of  two  and  a  half 
nullions  of  dollars,  and  who,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  po- 
sition, was  subjected  to  extraordinary  expense.  The  pay  to 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  attendants  on  Congress  I  It  was  mod- 
erate, he  urged,  and  bestowed  upon  men  who  aped  no  for- 
eign Cushions,  but  who  were  at  heart  good  republicans. 

That  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  "wearing  the  badges  of 
peerage,  and  to  be  paid  from  the  purse  of  the  people  I "  Was 
it  not  formed  merely  for  social  and  benevolent  purposes — 
asked  Trumbull.    It  made  no  claims  on  the  purse  of  the  na* 
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tion,  he  proceeded  to  say — it  never  Lad  any  intention  of  do- 
ing so.  Why  envy  a  man  a  medal,  and  a  riband,  purchased 
at  his  own  expense?  Why  not  as  well  envy  "the  trowel  and 
apron  of  the  mason,  the  cockade  of  a  soldier,  or  the  gown  of 
a  clergyman  ?  "  And  what  had  Congress  ever  done  towards 
instituting  this  Order?  Nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  its  earliest  measures  was  to  abolish  and  preclude  every 
title  of  nobility,  as  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions.  Had  not  the  people  lately  seen  this  Body,  by  a 
public  resolve,  refuse  to  nominate  persons  to  be  elected 
Knights  of  the  "  Order  of  Divine  Providence,"  as  proposed 
by  Secretary  Chevalier  de  Heintz — and  for  the  reason  that 
such  a  course  would  be  inconsistent  vrith  the  principles  of  the 
Confederation  f    They  had. 

That  danger  too,  sometimes  alleged,  that  Congress  would 
seize  and  appropriate  for  sectional  uses — ^for  the  advantage 
particularly  of  the  Southern  States — ^the  confiscated  and  the 
ceded  land  of  the  country  I  There  was  not  the  least  founda- 
tion, in  Trumbull's  opinion,  for  any  such  apprehension  as 
this.  The  confiscated  lands  would  undoubtedly  be  left  to 
the  States,  for  their  own  particular  benefit  The  ceded  lands 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  Union — ^to  be  disposed  of  in  part  to  public 
creditors,  in  exchange  for  their  securities — to  be  improved 
generally  for  sinking  the  public  debt — and  to  prove  thereaft- 
er a  rich  and  productive  fund  to  meet  the  growing  expenses 
of  the  country,  and  to  alleviate,  in  every  part  of  it,  the 
burden  of  taxation. 

Such  were  the  views — simple,  solid,  and  unanswerable — 
with  which  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  in  the  political  fer- 
ment at  which  we  are  now  looking,  strove  to  reclaim  from 
their  errors  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  had  wandered, 
and  to  win  them  over  to  the  side  of  law,  order,  good  faith, 
good  government,  and  sound  and  honorable  liberty.  And  in 
this  labor  he  was  nobly  aided  by  his  Council — by  all  the 
merchants  of  the  State — by  all  those  officers  who  had  risked 
their  lives  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Eevolution — and  by  a 
large  cJass  of  other  citizens,  the  reflecting,  the  discerning,  and 
the  prudent,  who  could  see  no  way  out  of  existing  difficul- 
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ties  but  by  strengthening  the  Union,  and  steadily  pursuing 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  National  Congress. 

To  Trumbull — in  the  very  midst  and  height  of  the  storm 
we  describe,  all  such  persons — and  many  also  even  from 
among  those  who  did  not  fully  accord  with  his  political 
views — looked  as  to  the  only  pilot  who  could  smooth  the 
troubled  waters,  direct  the  Ship  of  State,  and  bring  her  to  a 
baven  of  rest  And  to  him,  in  this  crisis — notwithstanding 
the  resignation  he  proposed,  and  was  determined  to  carry 
into  eflGect — they  appealed  for  a  continuation  of  public  service 
in  his  old  and  honored  post  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State. 
His  name  was  freshly  presented  to  the  people,  as  that  of  one, 
who — the  most  able,  long-tried,  and  faithful  Counsellor  and 
Guide  of  Connecticut,  ought  still  to  be  kept  steadfastly  at 
her  helm.* 

But  he  persisted  in  declining  the  proffered  office — and  the 
people,  therefore,  found  another  candidate  for  the  gubernato- 
rial chair  in  Honorable  Matthew  Griswold — a  gentleman  who 
now  for  thirteen  consecutive  years — side  by  side  with  the 
veteran  Trumbull — of  his  political  faith — like  him  of  tried 
conduct,  high-minded,  and  patriotic — ^had  occupied  the  post 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State.  Yet  ere  the  latter  was 
elevated — ^by  the  choice  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  it  hap- 
pened this  year — to  the  post  of  Chief  Executive — Trumbull 
still  presided  over  the  public  deliberations  of  Connecticut. 
In  this  capacity,  consequently,  he  went  through  the  usual 
Election  parade,  and  listened  to  the  usual  Election  Dis- 
course— a  Discourse,  which,  so  far  as  the  personal  Address 
to  his  Excellency  is  concerned — as  being  the  last  ever  di- 
rected to  himself — as  expressing  truthfully  the  public  hom- 
age to  his  character — as  referring  to  the  political  troubles  in 
which  he  had  then  been  recently  involved — and  as  proceed- 
ing from  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington,  the  eminent  divine  of 
Coventry,  and  the  preceptor  of  that  illustrious  Martyr-Spy 
of  the  American  Eevolution,  Captain  Nathan  Hale — espe- 
cially deserves  embodiment  in  this  Memoir.f  It  was  as 
follows : — 

*See  Note  at  the  end  of  thlB  Chapter. 

t  The  text  of  the  diacoorse  was  fix>m  Deuteronomv,  82 :  Z, — "  When  the  Most 
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"  Mat  it  please  tour  Excellbnct, 

**  We  doubt  not  but  thoughts  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God,  and 
his  overruling  hand  in  the  kingdom  of  Providence,  like  those  now  of- 
fered, but  much  better  suggested  in  your  own  mind,  have  been  your  sup- 
port and  consolation  from  the  days  of  youth — ^more  especially  when 
your  burdens  and  cares  have  been  the  greatest 

**  Very  few  men,  since  the  world  was  made,  ever  lived  so  much  for  the 
public  as  you  have  done.  After  a  liberal  education,  in  early  youth, 
your  Excellency  was  immediately  called  into  public  office,  and  the  bur- 
then of  complicated  public  offices  has  been  your  lot  ever  since.  And 
though  it  has  ever  been  abundantly  manifest,  that  your  Ezcellenqr  never 
sought  promotion  or  popular  applause,  but  always  made  truth  and  right- 
eousness your  guide,  as  well  when  you  knew  it  to  be  unpopular,  as  at 
other  times ;  yet  he  who  gave  all  your  rich  endowments  (and  to  his  name 
alone  be  the  praise)  knew  what  to  do  with  you,  in  his  great  love  to  his 
people. 

**  When  our  late  troubles  began,  your  EzceUency  was  very  singular ; 
when  to  avoid  perpetual  slavery,  it  became  necessary  to  oppose  the  tyr- 
anny of  Britain,  your  brethren  in  office,  the  other  Governors,  all  forsook 
you,  but  you  did  not  forsake  your  God  and  the  people  you  loved.  Tour 
Excellency  stood,  alone,  but  you  stood  firm.  '  The  archers  shot  at  yoo, 
and  you  was  sorely  grieved  by  the  enemies  of  our  peace ;  but  your  bow 
abode  in  strength,  and  your  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  God  of  Israel.* 

^^  It  was  not  for  want  of  the  highest  opinion  of  your  Excellency's  abfli- 
ties  and  integrity,  that  self-seeking  men  and  enemies  to  liberty  have  la- 
bored to  make  you  trouble ;  but  that  they  knew  you  stood  firm  against 
the  measures  of  all  such,  and  was  the  chief  support  of  our  righteous 
cause,  and  the  liberties  of  your  country.  I  presume  your  Excellency  has 
ofien  thought  of  those  words  of  the  great  Roman  patriot :  *  Nemo  his 
viginti  annis,  reipublicse  hostis  fuerit,  qui,  non  eodem  tempore,  mihi  quo- 
que  helium  indixerit'* 

*^  This  is  more  or  less  the  lot  of  all  great  and  good  men,  in  public 
character. 

"  In  leading  us  out  from  a  provincial  into  an  independent  state,  your 
Excellency  had  the  path  to  beat  You  walked  before  us  in  a  rough  and 
rugged  way ;  but  God  remembered  his  promise,  *  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron 
and  brass,  and  as  the  day  is  so  shall  thy  strength  be.* 

High  divided  to  the  Nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  sepanited  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel" — and  its  design  was  to  show  "  God  ruling  the  Nations  for  the  most 
glorious  end."  *'  In  all  the  great  things,"  done  for  the  American  people  of  late, 
he  claims  and  elucidates,  *'  God  haA  remembered  us  the  kindness  of  our  youth, 
and  the  love  of  our  espousals,  when  we  went  after  him  in  the  wilderness,  in  a 
land  not  sown.' 
•  Cicero. 
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^  When  the  wrath  of  a  tyrant  king  warred  against  you  as  a  Hon,  and 
your  EzceUency,  abore  all,  was  marked  out  for  a  yictim,  yon  endured, 
not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  so  dear  to  you,  than  to  enjoy  any  emoluments  how 
great  soerer  they  might  have  been,  had  you,  like  many  others,  sought 
the  royal  fitTour.  So  long  as  the  storms  beat,  the  thunder  roared,  the 
lightnings  glared  around  your  head,  all  the  while  the  tempest  was  so 
black  and  dreadful,  you  sat  steadfiuit  at  the  helm  without  a  covert  Tour 
Excellency  then,  desired  no  man  to  take  that  seat  at  peril  But  now  you 
have  rode  out  the  storm  and  conducted  us  into  the  desired  haven  of 
peace,  your  Excellency  has  requested  you  may  retire,  and  another  take 
the  more  peaceful  seat  On  this  I  have  no  remark  to  make ;  it  is  wholly 
needless  at  present  The  whole  nation  will  speak ;  posterity  will  not  be 
silent 

"  If  we  have  disobeyed  your  Excellency  this  once,  and  have  not  re- 
leased you,  we  beg  your  pardon ;  and  earnestly  entreat  your  further 
blessings,  in  the  character  you  have  so  long  sustained.  If  the  people 
have  obeyed,  and  have  granted  your  Excellency  retirement,  you  retire, 
Sir,  with  every  possible  honour.  And  may  the  residue  of  your  days  be 
happy,  and  your  immortality  glorious  I 

**  And  when  your  Excellency  shall  be  taken  up  from  us,  to  shine  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  kingdom  of  your  Father,  forever  and 
ever,  your  name  shall  live,  historic  pages  will  shine  with  your  deeds,  and 
generations  unborn  shall  know  you  well, 

"In  freta  dum  flavii  corrent,  dum  montibus  nmbrss 
Sostrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  sidera  pasoent; 
Semper  honos,  nomenque  tamo,  laudeeque  manebunt"* 

It  is  obvious  from  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  Ad* 
dress  now  quoted,  that  the  hope  still  lingered  in  the  minds 
of  some  that  the  General  Assembly  yet  again,  in  spite  of  his 
own  frequently  avowed  purpose  to  the  contrary,  might  place 
Trumbull  in  his  old  seat.  But,  as  already  intimated,  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  made  another  choice — ^the  Senate 
concurred — and  Matthew  Griswold  was  duly  installed  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut — Samuel  Huntington— one  of  the  for- 
mer Presidents  of  Congress — ^another  tried  and  approved  pub- 
lic servant,  and  of  similar  sentiments  in  regard  to  public 
affidrs — ^being  placed  in  the  seat  which  the  elevation  of  Gris- 
wold left  to  be  filled  anew. 

That  cause  now,  for  which  we  have  described  Trumbull  as 

•Virgil. 
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80  long  and  so  earnestly  contending,  adueved  in  these  ap- 
pointments— as  it  did  also  in  the  election  of  members  to  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature — a  signal  triumph.  The  popu- 
lar rage  against  the  policy  of  Congress  had  subsided.  The 
Middletown  Convention  had  dwindled  into  insignificance.* 
Factious  leaders  had  ''sunk  into  contempt  and  hatred  fiister 
than  they  emerged  from  obscurity."  Beason  had  resumed  its 
sway  over  the  public  mind.  National  authority  ceased  to 
be  a  dread.  Commutation — that  stalking-horse  so  long  for 
political  ambition — became  to  the  now  unblinded  eye  of  the 
people  a  harmless  measure  of  justice. 

And  Wednesday,  May  the  twentieth — after  a  full,  candid, 
and  manly  discussion,  with  open  doors,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowd  of  spectators — ^the  House  of  Representatives — 
through  a  vote  of  ninety-three  yeas  to  forty-two  nays — ^by 
the  large  majority  of  fifty-one  voices— conceded  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  vital,  but  long-questioned 
Power  of  Impost — ^that  power,  which — ^now  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century — ^relieving  the  people,  save  in  but  a 
few  rare  instances,  from  the  burden  and  vexation  of  direct 
taxation — ^has  filled  the  national  exchequer  by  an  easy  and 
almost  imperceptible  process  of  accumulation,  and  thrown 
broadcast  over  the  land  benefits  that  are  signally,  and  forever 
interwoven  with  its  prosperity,  its  happiness,  and  its  glory.f 
The  Upper  House,  of  course,  at  once  concurred.  Governor 
Griswold  approved.     The  people  rejoiced.    And  no  heart  in 

♦  "  Yesterday  sennight,"  saya  the  Hartford  Conrant  of  date  April  20th,  1784 — 
and  we  quote  the  passage  just  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Middletown  as- 
semblage was  ridiculed — "about  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  departed  this  life,  in  the 
eighth  month  of  his  age,  Mr.  Hchhy  Convention^  a  person  of  great  notorie^  in 
this  State.  His  death  was  attended  with  violent  spasms  and  convulsions,  pro* 
duced  no  doubt  by  the  vigour  of  a  strong,  fiery  constitution,  struggling  with  the 
n€W  and  fatal  disorder  called  Reason,  His  remuns  will  be  deccnUy  interred  in 
May  next,  and  his  funeral  eulogium  will  be  pronounced  by  the  Gov^mmeni,''^ 

t  *^  Hartford,  May  25, 1784.  Last  Wednesday  the  important  question  of  grant- 
ing an  impost  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Representadvcs.  The  debates  were  managed  with  manli- 
ness and  candour  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject — the  doors  were  open  to 
the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  and  after  a  Aill  discussion,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  required.  Yeas  93 — nays  42 — migority  for  the  impost  51.  Never  did 
people  in  general  feel  more  satiafaction  at  any  public  measure,  than  in  oonae- 
quenoe  of  this  act." — Hartford  Courant, 
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their  midst — ^the  heat  and  jealousies  of  a  factious  period  dis- 
sipated— the  Continental  Policy,  so  far  as  Connecticut  was 
concerned,  established,  and  unanimity,  vigor,  and  harmony 
imparted  to  federal  operations — ^no  heart  beat  more  happily 
than  that  of  the  venerable,  wise,  and  Union-loving  Jonathan 
Trumbull. 

von  BXFXBBSD  TO  OV  PAGX  641. 

The  following  from  a  ootemporaneouB  writer  in  a  public  Journal  of  the  day — 
the  Hartford  Courant  of  March  twenty-third,  1788— eloquently  illuatrates  the 
text 

"While  on  the  subject  of  gratitude"— he  proceeds — "suffer  me  to  add,  that 
there  are  some  few  indiyiduals,  perhaps,  in  every  State,  peculiarly  distinguished 
ibr  their  eminent  rirtues  and  services  to  their  country,  and  eminently  deserving 
gratitude  and  esteem,  and  in  this  State  who  can  be  placed  on  that  list  with  more 
propriety  than  his  Ezoellenoy  the  Governor,  versed  in  the  principles  of  policy  and 
government  in  general,  and  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  great  Locke,  Sidney,  <&c. 
He  was  a  decided  friend  to  republican  governments,  in  opposition  to  high  and 
arbitrary  ideas  of  power,  and  strongly  attached  to  our  happy  constitution,  was 
early  called  upon  to  partake  in  its  councils,  and  exhibit  in  practice  the  beauty  and 
excellen<7  of  its  principles,  which  he  executed  with  such  success  as  soon  entitled 
him  to  one  of  the  most  honorable  places  in  government— how  he  flUod  it  let  those 
best  aoquunted  and  his  co-partners  determine.  When  the  misguided  policy  of 
the  people  had  for  a  short  time  removed  him  from  the  place,  one  of  his  most  emi- 
nent asBodatea  said — '  The  people  had  better  left  out  all  the  rest  of  us  than 
himi' 

"  To  his  knowledge  and  instructions  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  successful 
issue  of  that  long,  perplexing,  and  expensive  Mason,  or  Mohegan  cause.  His 
flmmess  and  patriotism — ^his  leading  legislative  opposition  had  no  contemptible 
hand  in  relieving  us  from  the  plague  of  the  Staimp  Act,  In  the  dawn  of  the  late 
perilous  war,  his  penetration  and  foresight  induced  him  to  attempt,  and  happily 
to  effect  the  importation  of  large  military  stores,  which,  when  all  the  other  colo- 
nies were  destitute,  were  of  capital  service  to,  if  not  the  salvation  of  the  army  in 
the  first  campaign.  When  hostilities  were  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  all 
the  other  governments  were  deranged — when  his  only  compeer,  in  a  neighboring 
State,  shrank,  in  the  perilous  hour,  deserted  her  cause,  and  betrayed  his  conn- 
try — when  resolution  almost  forsook  the  stoutest  heart,  and  trembling  seized  the 
firmest  arm — ^yon  cannot  forget  the  day,  my  dear  countrymen — in  that  peculiar 
situation,  and  marked  for  chosen  vengeance  had  we  ffuled,  his  intrepidity  and 
fortitude  hesitated  not  to  declare  decidedly  for  resistance,  and  determined  him  to 
live  and  die  for  his  country,  which  made  and  left  this  the  only  organized  govern- 
ment in  the  union,  and  enabled  it  to  be  superlatively  usefVil  in  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  the  contest. 

"  The  enemy  feared  him,  and  were  base  enough  to  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
He  has  not  escaped  envy — and  no  wonder — it  would  be  more  than  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity— malicious  and  unfounded  slander  has  attacked  and  pursued  him.  His 
conscious  integrity  and  other  feelings  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  dismission  from 
frirther  public  services.  But  certain  it  is  that  very  many  would  lose  them  with 
great  reluctance ;  yet  if  the  rest  can  find  a  man  of  greater  or  equal  merit,  let  them 
join,  and  elect  him ;  if  otherwise,  will  it  not  be  more  honorable  and  grateful, 
with  one  voice  to  request  the  help  of  that  &ithAil  servant  a  littie  longer,  in  such 
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a  case  1    It  Ib  but  coDJectnre ;  as  he  never  was,  on  the  most  tiying  occasions,  deaf 
to  the  call,  he  would  not  resist  the  voice  of  his  country." 

**  We  venerate,"  said  another  writer,  very  soon,*  in  reply  to  the  paragraphs 
which  we  have  now  quoted— continuing  their  eulogium,  but  presuming,  and  cor- 
rectly, that  his  Excellency  would  not  agun  accept  the  gubernatorial  office,  and 
therefore  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should  centre  upon  some  other  firm  and 
decided  character — "we  venerate  that  illustrious  character,  the  Governor  of  this 
State.  The  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  served  the 
cause  of  liberty  for  a  length  of  years  that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man — the 
very  critical  and  trying  periods  which  have  so  often  called  him  to  the  exercise  of 
every  public  virtue — together  with  the  importance  of  the  blessings  he  had  so 
great  a  share  in  conferring  upon  this  extensive  empire — these  will  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  American  patriots,  and  enroll  him  among  the  principal  benefko- 
tors  of  mankind.  *  *  Yet  I  beg  you  would  attend  a  moment  to  the  nature  of 
the  request  you  would  have  us  make. 

"  In  giving  him  our  suffrages,  we  suppose  either  that  he  would  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, or  that  he  would  not.  To  suppose  the  former  is  chaiging  him  with 
insincerity  in  the  reasons  he  has  given  for  his  resignation,  or  a  oeitain  indedaion 
of  sentiment  on  that  subject ;  because  he  has  excused  hims^  in  the  moat  ample 
manner,  and  assigned  the  most  honorable  motives.  Shall  we  therefore  oondude 
that  he  concealed  his  real  feelings  in  his  solemn  and  pathetic  addreaa,  or  that  he 
had  not  thoroughly  weighed  the  matter,  and  will  therefore  change  t  But  to  ap- 
point him  with  an  idea  that  he  will  not  accept,  would  be  trifling  with  our  most 
aacred  obligations  to  our  country,  our  consciences,  and  our  Ood;  and  sll  for  an 
empty  compliment — ^nay,  it  would  not  even  amount  to  a  compliment ;  it  is  the 
same  as  saying  to  a  friend,  since  I  know  you  will  not  accept  of  my  invitation,  I 
invite  you  to  dinner.  Don't  let  us  then  mistake  a  pretended  compliment  for  grat- 
itude, and  rush  upon  the  dangerous  experiment  of  scattering  and  wasting  our 
votes.  As  an  individual  of  a  community  preserved  in  great  measure  by  the  Tir- 
tues  of  that  great  man,  I  feel  all  the  obligations  that  yon  can  feel ;  yet  I  cannoi 
but  think  your  proposed  manner  of  expressing  them  would  be  ill-timed  and 
hazardous.  *  *  Let  us  then  express  our  gratitude  in  another  way,  and  centre 
our  votes  upon  some  other  firm,  decided  character ;  one  who  is  respected  abroad 
and  Bufiiciently  tried  at  home,  whose  virtues  place  him  above  the  arts  of  intoigue 
and  popularity ;  one  who  seeks  not  the  ofiice,  but  who  honors  it  by  acceptance." 


*  In  the  Courant  of  April  6th,  1784.    He  addresses  the  writer  first  quoted. 


C  HAPTER    LI  V. 
1784—1785. 

TBi7MBTrx.L.  in  alottor  to  Washington,  expresses  his  own  anticipations  of 
happiness  in  retirement  from  public  cares.  Washington's  replj. 
Upon  his  'Withdrawal  from  office,  the  General  Assembly  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  demise  some  suitable  testimonial  of  respect.  Thej  report 
an  Address  to  his  ExceUencT*,  and  an  escort  upon  his  leaving  Hartford 
for  Lebanon.  The  Address.  A  reply  His  departure — escorted  by 
the  Governor's  Guards,  a  deputation  from  the  Legislature,  the  High 
SherilOr  of  Hartford  County,  and  numerous  gentlemen  of  distinction. 
His  life  in  retirement.  His  business  as  a  merchant — particularly  his 
English  debts.  He  memorializes  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of 
remuneration  for  his  past  services,  and  presents  some  remarkable  facts 
in  his  own  history.  His  patriotic  sacrifices  appear  in  a  striking  light. 
Remuneration  allowed. 

The  ferment  through  which  Trumbull  had  now  passed — in 
consequence  partly  of  those  infamous  tales  which  emissaries  of 
the  enemy  and  malcontents  had  circulated  against  him — but 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  advocacy  of  commutation  and  of 
a  strong  national  government — had  for  two  years  deprived  him 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the  choice  for  Governor,  and  thrown 
his  election  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly.  Pre- 
viously— during  all  his  long  and  toilsome  Administration — 
80  "  exceedingly  apparent,"  says  a  cotemporaneous  account, 
had  been  the  majority  of  voices  in  his  favor — so  unanimously 
was  he  chosen  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State — that  it 
was  "  a  rarfe  thing  to  see  a  counting  of  votes."*  But  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  of  late,  ignorance,  "malice,  envy,  despair,  and 
tories,"  had  worked  with  some  success  against  him.  Now, 
however,  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  stood 
before  his  constituents — vindicated.  That  vote  which  gave 
the  Impost  Power  to  the  United  States,  by  so  large  a  majori- 
ty, was  an  overwhelming  vote  of  approbation  which  the 
Freemen  of  Connecticut  stamped  upon  his  political  views. 
It  was  a  heart-cheering  endorsement  of  his  life  and  public 
administration. 

*  Hartford  Courant  of  April  2nd,  1782. 
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Soon,  and  the  Legislature  had  another  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  confidence  in  their  veteran  Chief — for — ^the 
days  of  his  public  life,  by  his  own  determination,  now  num- 
bered and  finished — his  labor  done — ^he  was  to  retire  to  the 
shades  of  private  life.  Of  this  determination — as  an  unalter- 
able one — he  renewedly  made  his  fidends  aware  at  the  time 
when  the  State,  as  we  have  described,  in  the  midst  of  its  hot 
political  strife,  was  again  anxiously  looking  up  to  him  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  continued  at  the  helm 
of  Government.  And  to  no  one  did  he  express  himself  on 
this  point  more  pleasantly — with  more  of  affection,  and  with 
fonder  anticipation  of  happiness  in  his  contemplated  seclusion 
from  public  cares — than  to  his  old  co-patriot  and  friend, 
General  Washington — as  the  following  passages  firom  his 
letter  to  the  latter,  dated  Lebanon,  April  twentieth,  1784, 
manifest : — 

"  Having  had  the  satisfaction/*  he  proceeds,  ^*  to  accord  with  jou  in 
the  sentiment  of  retiring  from  the  busj  cares  of  public  life,  to  the  tran- 
quil scenes  of  private  enjoyment,  I  anticipate,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
reflections  which  such  a  state  will  enable  us  to  make  upon  the  happy 
issue  of  those  anxious  and  perplexing  vicissitudes  through  which,  in  the 
course  of  an  eight  years*  unusual  war,  you  and  I  have  had  the  lot  to  pass, 
and,  in  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  which,  we  have  borne  no  ignoble  part 

**I  felicitate  you,  Sir,  with  great  cordiality,  on  your  having  already 
reached  the  goal  of  your  wishes,  and  most  devoutly  invoke  the  Divine 
benediction  on  your  enjoyments  and  pursuits.  A  month  more,  I  trust, 
will  bring  me  to  the  haven  of  retirement ;  in  the  tranquillity  of  which  I 
hope  to  have  leisure  to  attend  to  and  cultivate  those  seeds  of  private 
friendship,  which  have  been  planted  during  the  tumults  of  war,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  I  promise  myself  to  reap  much  pleasure. 

**  Indulging  these  prospects,  I  am  induced  to  wish,  and  even  to  hope, 
that  the  correspondence  between  you  and  me,  which  commenced  under 
the  pressure  of  disagreeable  circumstances,  may  not  wholly  cease  when 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  happier  situation.  Although  enveloped  in  the 
shades  of  retirement,  the  busy  mind  cannot  suppress  its  activity,  but  will 
be  seeking  some  employment,  which  will  indeed  be  necessary  to  dispel 
that  languor  which  a  scene  of  inactivity  would  be  apt  to  produce.  Sub- 
jects will  not  be  wanting ;  far  different,  and  more  agreeable,  I  trust, 
than  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  dwell  upon ;  and  occasions  may 
present  which  will  serve  to  beguile  a  lingering  hour,  and  afford  some 
pleasing  amusement,  or  instructive  information.  Let  not  the  disparity 
of  age,  or  the  idea  of  a  correspondent  seventy-three  years  advanced  on 
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his  journey  through  life,  chill  jour  expectations  from  this  proposal.  I 
promise  you  my  best  endeavours ;  and  when  you  perceive,  as  too  soon, 
alas!  you  may,  that  your  returns  are  not  proportional  to  your  dis- 
bursements, you  have  only  to  cease  your  correspondence;  I  shall 
submit  ** 

**  It  was  with  great  pleasure  and  thankfulness,**  wrote  Washington  in 
reply — "  I  received  a  recognisance  of  your  friendship,  in  your  letter  of 
the  20th  of  last  month.  *  *  Believe  me,  ray  dear  Sir,  there  is  no 
disparity  in  our  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  though  there  may  happen 
to  be  a  little  in  the  years  we  have  lived,  which  places  the  advantage  of 
the  correspondence  on  my  side,  as  I  shall  benefit  by  your  experience  and 
observations;  and  no  correspondence  can  be  more  pleasing  than  that 
which  originates  from  similar  seutiments  and  similar  conduct  through 
(though  not  a  long  war,  the  importance  of  it  and  attaiuments  consid- 
ered,) a  painfhl  contest  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  continue  me  among 
the  number  of  your  friends,  and  to  fiivor  me  with  such  observations  and 
sentiments  as  may  occur.** 

That  "  one  month  more,"  to  which  Trumbull  in  his  letter 
to  Washington  last  quoted,  refers — that  was  to  precede  his 
retirement — soon  rolled  away — and  he  was  now  ready  to  de- 
part from  the  Capital  of  the  State  to  his  seat  at  Lebanon. 
At  this  time  the  General  Assembly,  aware  of  his  purpose, 
appointed  a  Committee  to  devise  some  suitable  testimonial  of 
respect  Sovereign  courtesy — the  love  and  gratitude  of  a 
whole  State — ^it  was  designed,  should  wait  upon  him,  in  hom- 
age, to  his  home.  The  Committee  repotted  an  Address  to 
his  Excellency — and  fiirther  that  his  own  Company  of  Guards 
should  escort  him  when  he  left  the  town,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  Legislature,  together  with  the  SheriflF  of  Hartford 
County,  and  such  other  gentlemen  as  might  choose  to  join, 
should  accompany  him  to  Lebanon.  The  Eeport  was  at  once 
adopted.  An  Address  was  prepared,  and  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers were  appointed  to  present  it  to  the  ex-Chief  Magistrate. 
It  was  chaste  and  pertinent  throughout — as  the  Header  shall 
see.    Here  it  i& 

"Sir.    Your  having  conducted  us,  under  the  smiles  of  a  propitious 

Ptovidenoe,  through  a  long,  perilous,  and  bloody  war,  to  the  wishcd-for 

haven  of  rest,  Independence,  and  peace,  having  completed  the  circle  of 

public  duty  marked  out  to  you  by  heaven,  and  being  wearied  with  the 

Iktigaes  of  a  long  and  arduous  administration,  in  an  advanced  age,  have 
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Yoluntarily  taken  your  leave  of  public  serrice  and  employment,  and  are 
now  about  to  retire  to  the  peaceful  walks  of  private  Ufa 

'*  Permit  us,  Sir,  the  Representatives  of  a  grateful  people,  to  assure 
you  that  in  your  retirement  from  public  office,  we  shall  entertain  the 
most  lively  sense  of  your  eminent  services  and  distinguished  merit — and 
that  our  fervent  prayer  is  that  the  Almighty  would  take  you  into  his 
holy  keeping,  make  the  residue  of  your  days  many  and  happy  as  your 
services  have  been  long,  prolong  to  mankind  the  blessing  of  your  wise 
counsels  and  great  example,  and  make  your  exit  out  of  time,  whenever 
it  may  happen,  triumphant  and  peaceful,  and  your  immortality  glorious.** 

With  what  emotion  this  Address  was  received,  the  Reader 
must  imagine — for  we  have  no  recorded  picture  of  the  scene 
of  presentation — no  intimations  of  the  Reply,  which  from 
lips  that  must  have  been  tremulous  with  gratitude — ^from  a 
soul  that  must  have  been  all  alive  and  overflowing  with  the 
memories  of  that  gigantic  and  perilous  Past  in  which  it  had 
so  long  had  its  stormy  yet  ever-guided  home — ^was  poured 
into  the  ardent  ear  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

"I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  Gentlemen,"  we  can  readily  conceive 
Trumbull  as  saying — *'  for  the  kind  and  flattering  Address  which  you 
have  come  to  present  me  with  from  the  General  Assembly  of  our  State. 
It  has  ever  been  my  aim,  it  is  true,  in  that  ^  perilous  and  bloody  war  * 
to  which  you  so  feelingly  allude,  to  render  to  a  cause  which  I  have  ever 
believed  to  be  most  just  and  holy,  my  active  services,  my  best  hopes, 
and  my  ardent  prayers  for  its  success.  If  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty 
to  my  State  and  country,  I  have  merited  that  approbation,  which,  in  be- 
half of  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  is  expressed  in  a  manner  so 
complimentary,  I  am  sincerely  gratified,  and  shall  carry  with  me  to  the 
*  peaceful  walks  of  private  life,*  and  to  my  grave,  a  deep  sense  of  your 
favor,  and  of  your  good  wishes  for  my  happiness  in  this  world — which 
to  me,  silvered  as  I  now  am  Ttith  years,  can  be  but  of  short  contin- 
uance— and  in  the  world  which  is  to  come. 

**  SuflTer  me  again,  through  you,  Gentlemen,  to  felicitate  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  good  people  of  this  State,  upon  the  glorious  termina- 
tion of  that  struggle,  in  which  so  long,  and  at  such  an  unexampled  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure,  we  have  been  engaged.  Our  noble  cause  at  last 
has  triumphed.  Our  scoffing  foe  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust  Slowly  and 
painfully — through  paths  that  have  been  crowded  with  perils — the  sun 
oft  hidden  entirely  from  our  view — and  wading,  alas,' at  times  through 
pools  of  human  gore — we  have  ascended  the  steep  and  toilsome  hill  of 
Liberty  and  Independence,  and  now  stand  with  exultation  on  its  sum- 
mit    Heaven  it  is  that  has  brought  us  to  this  *  wished-for  haven  of  rest' 
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Let  us  not  forget  its  aid  I  God  grant  that  we  so  improve  our  freedom, 
as  that  we  may  seeore  solid  and  perpetual  prosperity,  and  glorify  his 
great  name  I 

*'Thi8  we  shall  do,  Gentlemen,  if,  as  I  cannot  too  often  urge,  with 
humble  relianoe  on  the  Diyine  guidance  in  all  our  fbture  counsels  and 
gOTemment,  we  mainfain  inviolate  that  happy  Constitution  under  which 
we  have  so  long  subsisted  as  a  corporation — if  by  every  constitutional 
means  we  strengthen  the  Federal  Union — if,  by  a  fiuthful  fblfillment  of 
all  public  as  well  as  private  engagements,  we  sacredly  support  national 
fiiith  and  honor — if  we  avoid  all  local  jealousies,  and  hate  contentions, 
envy,  avarice,  and  every  evil  work — if  we  study  peace  and  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  with  every  part  of  this  confederated  Republic — if^  re- 
vmng  and  practising  virtue  in  all  its  lovely  forms,  we  ground  ourselves 
on  that  sure  and  futhful  axiom,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  that  sin  and  evil  workings  are  the  destruction  of  a  people.  ** 

^'  I  have,  as  your  Address  suggests,  at  an  advanced  stage  of  life — a 
life  worn  out  almost  with  the  constant  cares  of  office — at  a  moment  most 
anspicions  for  our  oountry*s  happiness,  taken  my  leave  of  public  service. 
It  18  my  wish  to  sweeten  the  evening  of  my  days  with  repose.  I  desire 
to  dedicate  myself  with  more  devotion  than  ever  to  the  service  of  my 
God,  and  to  preparation  for  a  future  happier  state — in  which  employ- 
ment I  shall  never  cease  to  remember  my  country,  and  to  make  it  my 
ardent  prayer  that  Heaven  will  not  fail  to  shower  upon  her  its  choicest 
fitvors. 

"  I  commend  you.  Gentlemen,  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State,  who  have  so  long  honored  me  with  their  confi- 
dence and  support,  to  the  protection  and  blessing  of  that  exalted  Guide, 
whose  is  the  wisdom,  and  whose  the  power,  to  make  you  a  great,  a  pros- 
perous, and  a  joyfhl  people:  With  this  benediction — warm  from  a  heart 
which  feels  most  sensibly,  too  sensibly  almost  for  language  to  express,  the 
renewed  testimonial  of  your  respect  to-day,  I  bid  you,  in  my  public  char- 
acter, a  long,  a  happy  Adieu.^ 

After  this  manner — ^in  consonance  with  his  habitual  feel- 
ings, liis  sentiments,  and  his  courtesy — we  may,  with  but  lit- 
tle tension  of  the  imagination,  conceive  Trumbull  to  have 
addressed  the  Legislative  Deputation  on  the  occasion  we  have 
just  described.  Thus,  naturally — ^mingling  gratitude  with 
good  advice,  and  piety  with  patriotism,  would  he  season  sage 
remarks  with  sensibility — breathe  out  his  fervid  love  of 
country — ^and  point  his  finger  to  the  skies. 

The  presentation  over — on  Friday,  the  twenty-first  of  May, 

*The  sentiments,  and  tho  language,  much  of  it,  of  Trumbull's  Farewell  Ad- 
dwM    whidi  see,  page  604. 
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in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly— waited  upon  by  General  Douglass  and  General  Sage, 
formally,  in  their  behalf  and  by  a  large  number  also  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  all  anxious  to  pay  their  last  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  his  official  character — ^accompanied^  also  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Hartford  County,  and  escorted  by  the  Guards — 
the  venerable  Ex-Governor  of  CJonnecticut  left  Hartford  for 
his  home  at  Lebanon.  The  pleasure  which  had  been  "uni- 
versally expressed  in  attending  upon  his  excellency  while  in 
office,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  in  a  cotemporaneous 
account — "  the  deference  paid  to  his  opinion,  and  the  reluct- 
ance visible  at  his  retirement,  are  full  proofe  that  this  vener- 
able patriot  still  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  State,  and 
that  he  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Long, 
long  may  he  enjoy  the  peaceful  scenes  of  private  life,  and 
feel  that  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  which  must  flow  from  a 
consciousness  that  he  has  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  to 
his  country  and  his  God  I " 

The  curtain  had  now  fallen  forever,  on  the  last  scene  in  the 
Drama  of  Jonathan  Trumbull's  public  life  I  The  cares  of 
the  war-manager — ^the  law-maker — ^the  negotiator — ^the  mag- 
istrate— the  judge — ^the  statesman — were  all  over.  He  was 
at  home — 

"  To  husband  out  life's  taper  to  its  dose, 
And  keep  the  flame  firom  wasting,  by  repose." 

Yet  not  the  repose,  in  any  degree,  of  inactivity — ^but  that  of 
freedom  from  all  sovereign,  municipal,  and  exacting  cares — 
for  his  were  energies  that  could  not  slumber,  and  were  not 
capable  of  torpor.  Books,  philosophy,  science,  religion,  his 
lands,  still — more  or  less,  in  degrees  suited  to  the  tranquillity 
of  his  inclinations — occupied  by  turns  his  attention,  and 
served  agreeably  to  stimulate  his  spirits,  and  soothe  his 
retirement. 

His  business  as  a  merchant,  in  the  form  of  a  home  and 
country  trade — to  which  form  he  had  reduced  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  shortly  after  his  oppressive  losses  in  the  sphere  of  navi- 
gation and  foreign  commerce — ^he  continued  to  prosecute 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War — when,  in 
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consequence  of  his  pressing  cares  for  the  public,  he  suspend- 
ed it  almost  altogether.* 

His  business  relations  with  Europe,  about  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  as  the  Reader  is  aware,  left  him 
largely  in  debt  to  certain  correspondents  abroad — particular- 
ly to  the  Houses  of  Lane  and  Booth,  and  Champion  and 
Hayley  in  London,  and  Stephen  Apthorp  in  Bristol.  This 
indebtedness  he  never  forgot.  His  efforts  to  meet  it,  very 
shortly  after  it  was  incurred,  as  we  have  seen,  were  unwea- 
ried.f     But  time  rolled  on,  leaving  no  gold  in  its  sands,  or 

*  "  LaTing  aiiide  all  private  business,  divesting  himself  of  all  secular  concerns 
bnt  what  pertained  to  his  office  and  the  public,  besides  attending  on  stated  and 
public  assemblies,  he  sat  one  thousand  [913]  days  in  Council.'* — From  his  Fune- 
ral Sermon,  hy  Rev.  Z,  My. 

t  In  1770,  just  after  he  had  been  chosen  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State, 
we  find  him  struggling  with  it,  and  industriously  collecting  produce — com,  rye, 
beana,  and  pork — and  shipping  them  to  meet  it.  In  1771,  still  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— by  agreement  with  young  John  Lane,  then  in  America — he  is  sending  the 
same  articles,  by  ox  teams,  four,  six,  and  eight  at  a  time,  ftom.  his  store  at  Leb- 
anon to  Norwich  Landing — and,  "  on  account  and  risque  of  Thomas  Lane,  Esq., 
merchant  in  London,"  delivering  them  on  board  "  the  sloop  Endeavour,  bound 
for  Qoldsborough." — "  I  pray  your  very  candid  and  favorable  representation  to 
your  very  good  father,"  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  Lane  the  son,  trannmitting  him 
an  invoice  of  the  merchandise — **when  you  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  see  him. 
Nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  neglected  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  kind- 
ness. My  misfortunes  have  been  grievous,  but  one  thing  being  set  over  against 
another,  I  hope  to  find  favor.  Whenever  you  return  to  your  desired  home,  God 
grant  your  voyage  may  be  prosperous,  and  the  meeting  with  your  good  friends 
and  family  happy." 

"  I  ever  intended,"  he  wrote  one  year  later — ^in  1772,  to  Hugh  Ledlie,  Esq.,  the 
attorney  of  Champion  and  Hayley — himself  proposing  at  this  time  to  secure  his 
indebtedness  to  this  firm  by  an  additional  mortgage  upon  a  farm  on  which  his 
son  Jonathan  then  resided — **  I  ever  intended  to  do  justice,  near  as  I  could,  to  aU 
my  creditors.  I  have  now  so  far  settled  my  affairs  that  I  hope  to  be  able  in  time 
to  do/ttZ^  justice  to  these  Gentlemen,  if  they  don't  press  me  farther  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  for  them.  If  they  press  me  now,  I  must  resign  myself  to  it, 
and  they  must  take  what  I  have,  without  future  hopes.  If  they  forbear,  I  think 
I  and  my  son  can  pay  them  as  above  proposed.  I  am  willing  to  give  them  eve- 
rything without,  that  they  can  have  by  virtue  of  a  suit," 

"  I  thankfully  acknowledge  " — ^he  wrote  four  years  later— just  before  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out — to  Lane  and  Booth,  in  August,  1774 — stiU  at  this  period 
thoughtful  of  his  indebtedness,  and  laboring  to  discharge  it — "  I  thankf\illy  ac- 
knowledge your  patience,  lenity,  and  tender  disposition  not  to  distress  me,  and 
that  fVom  a  regard  to  my  particular  situation,  you  have  been  induced  to  refrain 
from  any  severe  measures.  I  have  a  great  oonoem  to  do  you  all  the  justice  in  ray 
power.  For  that  end  I  have  exerted  myself  for  two  years  to  make  some  supplies 
to  your  estate  at  the  eastward,  and  the  next  year  had  grain  provided,  which  was 
not  called  for.  The  estate  is  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  though  no  encum- 
bnmoe  lay  on  it    The  whole  is  used  and  improved  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
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but  very  little,  for  Trumbull's  purse,  beyond  what  was  re- 
quired for  the  comfortable  supply  of  his  daily  wants — and 
the  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which  soon  ensued,  found  his 
debts  abroad,  in  large  part,  still  unpaid.*  The  War,  upon 
principles  of  national  law,  cancelled  all  obligation  to  pay 
those  due  to  his  English  creditors,  and  confiscated  them  in 
favor  of  the  sovereign  State  to  which  he  belonged — in  the 
event  that  the  State  should,  as  a  preliminary  step,  exercise 
its  legislative  discretion,  and  pass  a  special  act  applicable  to 
the  case.  Such,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  stipulations  to 
the  contrary,  was  the  admitted  doctrine  of  the  day,  in  regard 
to  private  debts  due  to  an  alien  enemy.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Bynkershoeck,  and  of  jurists  gener- 
ally. It  was  the  rule  as  settled  by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thoritiesf — ^though,  since  the  Revolution,  opinion  has  gradu- 
ally tended  towards  a  modification  of  the  rule,  as  impolitic — 
and,  because  of  its  supposed  influence  in  impairing  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  inviolability  and  sanctity  of  contracts,  as 
wrong. 

Trumbull,  therefore — ^though  reluctantly,  we  think,  from 
some  scruples  which  he  entertained  as  to  the  justice  and  pol- 
icy of  the  rule  of  confiscation — in  April  and  May,  1779 — 
first  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  deceased  son  Joseph, 
and  next  in  behalf  of  the  firm  of  "  Trumbull,  Fitch  and 
Trumbull,"  applied  for  liberty  to  settle  the  debts  in  question 
in  conformity  with  public  law  and  usage.  They  amounted 
in  all,  at  this  time,  interest  included,  to  the  sum  of  thirteen 
thousand  and  twenty-three  pounds  twelve  shillings — and 
were  secured  by  notes,  bonds,  and  mortgages  on  lands.  He 
esteemed  it  his  "  duty,"  he  said  in  his  Memorial  on  the  sub- 

huabandry,  and  hath  been  as  secure  for  your  benefit  as  it  would  be  by  a  deed  of 
absolute  conveyance." — "  I  have  no  apprehensions  of  any  occasion  for  any  Law 
Litigation  in  the  affair,"  wrote  Trumbull  at  the  same  time  to  Hon.  Richard  Lech- 
mere,  attorney  for  Lane  and  Booth."  The  estate  is  effectually  secure  for  them. 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  am,  and  at  all  times  have  been,  desirous  to  do  all  in  my 
power  for  their  interests." 

♦Some  portions  of  them,  in  after  years,  were  paid  by  TrumbulPs  Executor. 

t "  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  modem  authority,  and  of  argument  against 
this  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  to  confiscate  the  debts  and  funds 
of  the  stibjects  of  his  enemy  during  war,  the  judicial  language  in  this  country  ia 
decidedly  in  support  of  the  right."— ^«fn^.  Comm.^  Vol.  I., p.  63. 
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ject — "  to  give  infonnation  "  concerning  them  to  the  Gener- 
al Assembly — "  the  same  being  the  property  of  persons  belonging 
Id  that  kingdom  which  hath  levied  a  cruel  and  unnatural  war 
upon  this  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  of  America^  And 
he  therefore  prayed  that  the  Honorable  Body  which  he  ad- 
dressed would  take  the  same  into  their  wise  consideration — 
appoint  a  CJommittee  to  adjust  the  said  several  sums — ^receive 
them  from  him  in  Loan  Office  Certificates,  ai|d  Bills  of  Credit 
of  the  United  States — deliver  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Connecticut yor  ikeust  and  benefit  of  the  State — and  thereupon 
decree  that  his  Honor  the  Deputy  Governor  and  Secretary 
should  execute  to  the  Memorialist  a  discharge  of  his  notes 
and  bonds,  and  a  "  deed  of  release  under  their  hands  and  the 
public  seal  of  the  State,"  of  all  the  premises  mortgaged  in 
the  contracts— or  that  in  some  other  way,  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  General  Assembly  might  direct,  this  Body  would  give  to 
the  Memorialist  "  directions  and  orders  "  in  the  case. 

This  Memorial,  however,  for  reasons  which  do  not  clearly 
appear,  did  not  succeed.  No  complete  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  had  upon  it.  It  was  arrested  in  the  Lower  House — 
from  an  opinion,  we  think,  both  on  the  part  of  Trumbull, 
upon  reconsideration,  and  on  the  part  of  the  State,  that  the 
rule  of  confiscation,  in  the  case  of  private  debts,  ought  to  be 
mitigated — ^that  it  was  a  rule  of  rigor  and  retaliation  which 
a  nice  sense  of  honor  ought  rather  to  resist — and  that  nation- 
al diflferences  ought  not  to  impair  private  contracts,  which,  in 
time  of  peace,  had  been  made  under  the  implied  national 
promise  of  protection  and  security. 

Accordingly,  when  peace  was  declared,  Trumbull  was  left 
with  his  debts  still  on  his  hands — and  by  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  war,  creditors,  upon  either 
side,  were  to  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery 
of  their  dues,  in  sterling  money.  Our  merchant  patriot, 
therefore,  at  once  proceeded  again  to  recognize  his  indebted- 
ness, and  to  provide  for  its  discharge.  He  had  no  gold  or 
silver  with  which  to  meet  it — ^but  he  had  American  securi- 
ties, which  the  good  policy  of  the  country  in  funding  the  na- 
tional debt  was  rendering  every  day  more  and  more  valua- 
ble— and  these  he  freely  proflfered  to  his  creditors  abroad. 
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My  property  is  wholly  vested  in  the  public  funds  of  this 
country,  he  wrote  to  Lane,  Son  and  Frazier,  and  to  Cham- 
pion and  Hayley,  early  in  April,  1783.  Peace  will  fiiUy  es- 
tablish these  funds  in  credit  Will  you  not  take  my  securi- 
ties here  ?  They  are  all  I  have  to  offer  you,  "  I  am  ready 
to  pay  my  debts  in  these.  It  is  in  your  power  to  distress  me, 
but  I  trust  your  inclinations  will  rather  lead  you  to  a  gener- 
ous and  honorable  settlement" 

In  addition  to  these  securities,  Trumbull  had  an  unpaid 
claim  against  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  his  salaries,  extra 
services,  and  for  monies  advanced  to  the  public  fix)m  his  pri- 
vate purse,  during  the  War  of  the  Bevolution — ^a  claim 
which,  in  the  almost  constantly  exhausted  condition  of  the 
provincial  Treasury,  his  own  patriotism  had  led  him,  from 
period  to  period,  to  postpone.  Now,  however,  that  the 
bloody  struggle  was  past — ^heavily  in  debt  that  he  was,  and 
pooriy  supplied,  since  his  commercial  misfortunes,  with  this 
world's  goods — ^it  was  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  remunera- 
tion for  the  past 

He  accordingly,  therefore,  at  different  periods  after  the 
Peace,  memorialized  the  Legislature  on  the  subject — and  for 
the  last  time  in  May,  1785 — but  about  three  months  before 
his  death.  His  claim — as  determined  by  the  investigation  of 
Committees  of  the  Legislature — amounted  to  the  large  sum 
of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  pounds  seven  shil- 
lings and  four-pence — a  sum  less  than  that  which  was  actually 
his  due,  upon  a  truly  liberal  estimate  of  those  extra  services  and 
advances  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  Committee  which 
reported  this  amount — and  other  Committees  upon  other  oc- 
casions— found,  that  during  the  late  war  his  Excellency  had 
devoted  "  his  whole  time  and  abilities  to  the  service  of  the 
Public  " — that  besides  the  stated  Assemblies,  he  had  attended 
no  less  than  fourteen  adjourned  and  special  sessions,  many 
of  these  "long  and  very  expensive" — and  that,  among  other 
services,  for  which  he  had  never  received  any  compensation, 
he  had,  "  with  great  labor  and  much  expense  of  time,"  stated 
the  case  respecting  the  claims  of  Connecticut  to  the  Western 
Lands.  They  found  also  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
his  Excellency's  time  in  each  year,  had  been  taken  up  in  at- 
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tending  the  Council  of  Safety,  for  which,  during  most  of  the 
period,  he  had  himself  and  at  his  own  expense,  provided  an 
ofGice,  firewood,  lights,  and  other  accommodations — that  he 
had  sat  in  this  Council,  in  all,  nine  hundred  and  thirteen 
days,  for  which  really  no  allowance  had  been  made — that  his 
extra  services  during  the  war,  had  been  "  vastly  greater  than 
any  Governor's  in  any  former  war,"  while  his  perquisites  did 
not  exceed  what  they  were  in  peace — and  that  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  Treasury  furnished  the  reason  why  the  sums  due 
had  not  been  paid.* 

Upon  these  fects — ^in  May,  1785 — the  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  directed  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  issue 
to  Governor  Trumbull — "  in  full  of  all  arrears  "  due,  and  of 
"  all  demands  "  on  his  part  against  the  State  "  of  every  na- 
ture and  kind  whatsoever  " — the  sum  of  three  thousand  and 
sixteen  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  four-pence — the  same  to 
be  issued  in  three  notes  bearing  interest — redeemable  in  five, 
six,  and  seven  years,  or  sooner  if  the  General  Assembly  should 
so  elect — ^and  to  be  payable  firom  the  Civil  List  Funds  of  the 
State. 

The  Memorial  from  Trumbull,  which  immediately  preceded 
this  appropriation  firom  the  Connecticut  Treasury  in  his 
fiivor,  is  a  document  of  great  interest — and,  as  illustrating  his 
Bevolutionary  services,  his  anxieties,  his  exposures,  and  his 
feelings,  deserves  particular  notice  here. 

He  is  aware,  he  says  at  the  outset,  that  the  salaries  and 
allowances  granted  him,  for  several  of  the  last  years  of  his 
administration,  could  not  have  been  discharged  without  inter- 
fering with  continual  and  pressing  demands  for  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  war — ^and  that  since  the  termination  of  the  strug- 
gle, money  had  been  so  scarce  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 

*  Among  the  debta  for  extra  services  and  advances  reported  by  the  Committee, 
were  the  foUowing — which  wiU  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

"  1778.  To  searching  ancient  records  and  papers,  and  stating  the  case  respect- 
ing the  Western  Lands,  £100. 

"1775.    To  cash  to  Matt.  Griswold,  Esq.,  going  to  Cambridge,  £25. 

"1776.  To  do.  advanced  to  Jed.  Elderkln,  Esq— going  to  Salisbury,  &c., 
£100. 

"  To  Bondiies  in  articles  for  famace,  £8,  8. 

"  To  snndiy  postages,  expenses,  <&o.,  from  1774  to  1780,  about  £105. 

"To  cash  advanced  Capt  Job  Winslow,  going  to  Tloonderoga,  £50.*' 
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liim  to  obtain  his  dues.  Bather  than  have  pressed  for  them 
daring  the  exigences  of  the  war,  he  affirms,  he  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  "  lost  them  forever."  And  now  all  he 
desires  for  the  present  is,  that  the  Greneral  Assembly  will 
grant  him  interest  thereon — ^a  course  which  the  justice  and 
equity  of  the  case,  and  precedent,  convince  him  their  "  Hon- 
ors will  readily  do." 

He  next  states  his  claim  for  remuneration  for  preparing  the 
Susquehannah  Case,  and  suggests  that  it  was  not  the  idea  of 
the  Assembly  to  require  that  service  without  a  fitting  rewari 
He  next  speaks  of  the  money  he  has  advanced  firom  his  own 
purse  for  the  service  of  the  State — and  then  thus  proceeds : — 

'*  He  begs  leave  also  to  represent  to  this  Honorable  Assembly,  that  he 
humblj  conceives  the  allowances  which  have  been  made  him  for  extra- 
ordinary services  during  the  late  periloos  war,  have  been  short  of  what, 
on  mature  consideration  of  their  nature,  extent,  and  circumstances, 
would  be  thought  adequate.  Should  it  be  conceived  bj  any  that  the 
Memorialist  is  disposed  to  overrate  his  services,  they  vrill  be  pleased  to 
advert  to  the  peculiariy  perilous  position  in  which  he  was  placed — ^to  the 
busy  and  distressing  scenes  which  followed  for  a  succession  of  about 
eight  years,  the  burden  of  which,  in  this  State,  in  a  peculiar  manner  fell 
and  centered  on  him — a  period  during  which,  at  home  or  abroad,  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  eat  his  necessary  food,  and  [passed]  many  sleepless 
nighta  [Let  them  advert  also]  to  the  singularly  obnoxious  light  in  which 
he  stood  with  the  enemy — to  tht  price  that  was  »et  upon  his  head — and 
add  to  these  the  large  expenses  of  attending,  besides  the  stated,  fourteen 
special  assemblies — and  [add]  other  expenses  abroad.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble,  without  the  experieDce,  for  any  one  to  realize  or  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  multiplicity,  weight,  and  burden  [of  cares]  which  lay  upon 
him  during  that  trying  scene. 

"  Should  it  be  thought  that  his  salary  is  large,  and  allowances  already 
made  are  considerable,  a  reference  to  the  salaries  and  grants  made  to 
Governors  in  the  almost  infant  state  of  this  Commonwealth— considering 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  services,  and  the  number  and  abilities  of 
the  people — ^will  make  them  appear  comparatively  small  Nor  will  the 
comparison  suffer  by  a  reference  to  the  grants  Ac  to  the  late  worthy 
Gov.  Fitch,  ii^  whose  administration  a  war  also  happened,  but  very  differ- 
ent fix>m  the  last — and  when  the  perquisites  fix>m  navigation,  and  other- 
wise, were  far  greater  than  in  the  last  They  may  also  be  compared  with 
the  salaries  of  almost  every  other  Governor  in  the  United  States,  equally 
republican. 

**  Your  Memorialist  is  not  insensible  that  evil  reports  and  slander  have 
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been  q>read  coaceming  h!m*-io  escape  them  would  be  more  than  the  lot 
of  humanitj — and  that  thej  bare  been  embraced  by  some  low  and  enyi- 
ons  mindft— bnt  he  has  ftiU  confidence  that,  unsupported  as  they  are,  they 
haTe  no  place  in  the  candid  breasts  of  your  Honors,  which  feel  the  im- 
pression of  that  interesting  Christian  maxim  of  doing  to  others  whateyer 
ye  would  have  they  should  do  unto  you. 

"He  [your  Memorialist]  would  only  further  observe,  that  although  he 
is  fully  sensible  of  the  burden  of  taxes  as  they  affect  your  people,  and  is 
and  ever  has  been  practically  willing  to  bear  his  full  proportion,  yet  he 
must  also  be  permitted  to  feel  his  own — having  never  received  for  his 
services  [what  was]  equal  to  the  support  of  his  &mily,  and  necessary  ex- 
penseS'— and  he  appeals  to  the  sense  and  feeling  of  your  Honors,  and  asks 
which  of  you  does  not  wish  and  pursue  the  settling  and  payment  of  his 
just  and  equitable  dues?** 

The  facts  mentioned  in  this  Memorial  are  some  of  them 
very  striking — ^as  the  Reader  will  have  observed.  That 
Trumbull  should  have  gone  through  the  entire  Revolutionary 
War — ^loaded  down  each  hour  almost  with  labor — ^labor  that 
snatched  him  often  from  repast,  often  snatched  him  from 
sleep — without  compensation,  the  while,  to  meet  either  his 
ordinary  or  his  extraordinary  expenses — with  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  for  support  except  a  little  produce  from  lands, 
which,  weighed  down  with  mortgages,  were  the  property  of 
his  creditors,  and  a  little  income  perhaps  at  first,  from  a 
country  trade,  which  the  war,  taxes,  and  the  general  poverty 
of  the  people,  rendered  soon  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
which  he  soon  abandoned  altogether — is  truly  surprising. 

^^ I  have  received  hut  two  half-years^  salaries  since  the  beginning 
of  our  contest  with  Great  Britain  "* — ^he  wrote,  April  twenty- 
ninth,  1785,  to  his  son  John  in  England.  "  I  intend  to  go  to 
Hartford  for  settlement  with  the  State,  I  hope  to  have 
enough  from  that  quarter  to  pay  my  debt  in  London — and 
mean  to  have  it  applied  for  that  purpose." 

Does  it  not  indeed  speak  well  for  the  truthfulness  of  Trum- 
bull's patriotism — that,  during  the  exigences  of  the  Revolu- 

*  A  statement  of  grants  and  payments  made  to  Gov.  Trambnll,  "for  his  yearly 
salary  and  extraordinary  services  " — brought  down  from  May,  1776,  to  January, 
1784,  inclasive — and  prepared  by  John  Lawrence,  Treasnrer  of  Connectioat— 
corroborates,  very  nearly  so,  Tmmball's  statement  in  the  text.  A  litUe  discrep- 
ancy appears — but  this  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  the  Treaaorer,  to  some 
extent,  estimated  as  salaiy  what  the  Governor  estimated  as  extra-grant. 
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tionary  Struggle — ^giving  no  thought  to  the  present  or  the 
jnorrow  of  his  private  purse — ^unwilling  to  dimmish  the 
pecuniary  ability  of  his  State  even  by  drawing  his  ovm  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  as  Chief  Magistrate — ^he  should  have 
forborne  all  claim  upon  its  Treasury  for  his  stated  remunera- 
tion— that  he  should  not  have  sought  the  money  due  him 
from  Connecticut,  until  the  war  was  over — and  then — not  in 
order  to  make  the  "  Yellow  Slave "  knit  rich  garments  for 
his  back,  buy  him  estates,  and  give  him  "  title,  knee,  and  ap- 
probation " — ^but  only  that  he  might  relieve  stringent  private 
wants,  and  be  aided  in  doing  justice  to  his  creditors ! 

Circumstances  did  not  place  it  in  his  power — ^as  they  did 
in  that  of  the  opulent  Washington — to  donate  his  services  in 
full  to  his  country.  No  dwelling-house  and  fertile  lands  upon 
any  Rappahannock,  awaited,  by  paternal  testament,  his  pos- 
session, when  he  became  of  age — as  they  did  that  of  his 
great  compeer.  Nor  afterwards  was  he  able,  like  the  latter, 
to  accumulate  vast  wealth — and  dispense  hospitalities  that 
were  prodigal,  and  grant  splendid  boons,  from  the  midst  of 
any  manorial  Mount  Vernon  of  his  own.  That  treacherous 
sea,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  old 
French  War,  within  a  single  year,  whelmed  his  property — 
gave  him  never  anything  back.  From  that  time  onward,  it 
was,  alas,  but  too  true — in  a  phrase  long  in  use  to  tell  the  tale 
of  his  pecuniary  calamity — that  "  Trumbull  money  would  not 
swim  I "  And  the  deterioration  of  his  landed  estate  at  home 
through  the  inviting  fertility  of  superior  lands  open  for  settle- 
ment elsewhere* — through  the  disturbance  to  business  caused 
by  the  teeming  public  troubles  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Be  volution — and  the  total  interruption  to  trade  which 
followed  upon  the  war — cut  him  oflF  forever  from  the  chance 
of  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes.  A  debt  of  fourteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  against  six  thou- 
sand and  eight  hundred  pounds  only  of  assets — ^as  found  by 
his  executor  after  his  decease — shows  conclusively  that  pecu- 

*  "  The  price  of  lands  in  the  old  settled  towns  is  lessened  one-third,  or  nearly 
one-half,  by  reason  of  the  great  opening  for  now  lands  and  settlements  since  the 
[French]  War,  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  want  of  purohasers.'* — TrumhuU  to 
Mtttrt.  Lan4  and  Booth,  Aug.  29M,  1774. 
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niaiy  misfortane  followed  him  down  to  the  grave.  Truly  to 
him,  in  his  lifetime,  his  country  alone  was  money — was 
credit — and  stood  in  the  place  of  a  mine  whose  riches — ^put 
to  nobler  use  than  gold — ^more  powerful,  more  propitious, 
more  glowing  than  all  the  shining  ore  which  sleeps  in  the 
heart  of  earth — ^were  the  glorious  riches  of  Liberty  and 
Independence. 


CHAPTER    LV. 
1785. 

Trxtmbulz.  devotes  hixQself  to  the  duties  of  religion.  Bil^lioal  literature, 
divinity,  and  correspondence  on  theological  sutgects,  employ  a  Isurge 
share  of  his  attention.  He  composes  sermons  8om.e  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  President  Stiles.  He  is  attacked  with  malignsnt  fever. 
His  siclcness.  and  his  death.  His  funeral,  and  extracts  from,  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion.     His  tomh,  and  its  occupants.    His  epitaph. 

Besides  a  little  private  business,  like  that  already  de- 
scribed— study  and  meditation,  we  have  said,  occupied  and 
solaced  that  last  interval  of  Trumbull's  life  on  which  we  now 
dwell.  Philosophy,  history,  jurisprudence,  literature — as  in 
past  periods — still  more  or  less,  but  in  a  subordinate  degree, 
employed  his  mind.  He  viewed  them  now,  however,  more 
in  reference  to  their  great  leading  principles  than  to  details — 
more  to  satisfy,  by  exercise,  the  craving  energies  of  his  mind, 
than  for  any  purpose  of  practical  application.  Sitter  as  he 
now  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  life — ^it  was  only  the  salient 
points  of  the  steep  he  had  descended — ^the  tallest  projecting 
summits,  the  hugest  piles  of  rock — that  arrested  his  gaze, 
and  fed  and  fortified  his  contemplation  with  thoughts  pro- 
found and  sublime. 

But,  true  to  the  purpose  he  expressed  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, more  than  to  aught  else — ^he  devoted  himself  to  the  du- 
ties of  religion,  and  preparation  for  a  future  happier  state  of 
existence.  "What  could  it  avail,"  exclaimed  his  worthy 
pastor,  the  Reverend  Zebulon  Ely,  in  commenting  afterwards 
on  his  character — "  what  could  it  avail  that  we  view  him  as 
one  accomplished  in  human  erudition,  famous  as  a  linguist,  a 
theologian,  a  politician,  a  historian  and  chrenologist,  could 
we  not  also  contemplate  him  as  one  who  gloried  in  the  cross 
of  Christ  1  How  attentively  have  these  ears  heard  him  dis- 
course on  the  sublime  and  mysterious  truths  of  Christianity — 
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and  have  these  eyes  beheld  his  swim  with  tears,  while  his 
mind  dwelt,  and  his  tongue  uttered,  on  these  charming  and 
heart-melting  subjects ! " 

To  the  study  of  the  Gospel  we  have  seen  that  he  devoted 
the  early  summer  of  his  days — that  with  preaching  it  he 
made  his  entrance  upon  public  life — ^but  that  the  death  of  his 
brother,  and  other  events,  called  him  away  from  the  sacred 
profession  into  mercantile  and  civil  life.  To  this  "beloved 
study  "  then,  now  at  the  close  of  his  career,  he  recurred  with 
intense  satisfaction.  His  recess  from  public  employment  af- 
forded him  "a  golden  opportunity"  for  this  purpose,  which, 
said  his  pastor,  "he  diligently  and  delightfully  improved." 
The  Bible  he  now  read  more  profoundly  than  ever — ^not  in 
any  Latin  Vulgates — nor  often,  when  in  his  closet,  even  in 
the  sweet  accents  of  his  native  tongue — ^but  in  its  mother  lan- 
guages— ^as  the  Hebrew  in  Jerusalem  spoke  the  one,  and  the 
Greek  in  Corinth  uttered  the  other.  He  read  it  as  a  grand 
English  classic  too,  as  well  as  "a  light  to  his  feet,  and  a  lamp 
to  his  path" — observed  its  philological  niceties — extracted  its 
striking  passages — collated  their  meanings — compared  them 
with  those  in  the  Common  Version — and,  as  a  bee  from  flow- 
ers, gathered  spiritual  honey  for  the  daily  food  and  suste- 
nance of  his  soul.  To  him  emphatically — as  to  that  Morning 
Star  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  venerable  Wiclif — 
the  Bible  was  "the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  Holy 
Ghost" — and  he  used  it  as  did  that  devout  son  of  science, 
Eobert  Bayle — "  not  as  an  arsenal  to  be  resorted  to  only  for 
arms  and  weapons  to  defend  this  or  that  party,  or  to  defeat 
its  enemies — ^but  as  a  matchless  Temple,  where  he  delighted 
to  be,  to  contemplate  the  beauty,  the  symmetry,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  structure,  and  to  increase  his  awe, 
and  excite  his  devotion  to  the  Deity  there  preached  and 
adored." 

Works  too  on  divinity — sermons  and  treatises  on  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  Christianity — and  extracts  from  all  of  them, 
with  accompanying  comment — as,  for  example,  from  Dr. 
Owen's  work  on  Spiritual-Mindedness — a  favorite  volume 
with  him — and  from  another  favorite  religious  work  entitled 
"  Morning  Exercises  " — careful  noting  too  of  all  the  sermons 
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which  he  heard* — and  conversation  upon  them  before  his 
family,  as  was  his  invariable  custom,  and  with  his  neighbors 
and  friends — occupied  much  of  his  attention. 

He  corresponded,  too,  often  on  theological  subjects  with 
learned  and  distinguished  divines,  and  with  some  of  these 
concerted  seasons  of  religious  meditation  and  prayer — ^which 
he 'never  failed  most  punctually  to  observe.  Often  too,  and 
with  a  buoyant  relish,  he  busied  himself  with  selecting  texts 
of  scripture,  and  composing,  after  the  established  style— with 
due  exordium,  exegesis,  logic,  illustration,  and  appeal — 
formal  sermons  upon  them — which,  at  times,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  send  to  some  of  his  learned  ministerial  fiiends, 
for  their  perusal  and  criticism— both  that  he  might  gratify 
his  theological  feelings  with  the  testimony  of  their  judgment^ 
and  promote  his  own  growth  in  grace. 

With  no  one,  in  this  exchange  of  religious  views  and  sym- 
pathies, was  he  in  closer  correspondence  than  with  the 
Eeverend  Doctor  Ezra  Stiles — a  gentleman  whose  appoint- 

*  The  following,  out  of  a  number  of  Bimilar  entries  in  his  Diary,  illnstrBte  his 
habit  in  this  respect : — 

"Lord's  Day,  Oct.  15, 1780.  BevM  Mr.  Strong  [of  Hartford]  preached  A.  M. 
MattV  6 :  11.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Teacheth  us  1st  our  depend- 
ence— and  where  to  look  for  the  supply  of  all  our  wants — ^2ndly.  Contentment 
with  allotm*ts  of  his  providence — Srdly.  Not  to  be  anxious  in  our  cares  where  we 
have  done  our  duty — to  leave  the  event  to  God,  Exhortation  to  acknowledge  our 
entire  depend' ce  on  God — the  gain  of  contentment — the  necessity  of  freedom 
from  anxiety — Only  Stewards  and  Usufructuary — to  improve  and  employ  all  the 
provisions  of  Goodness  and  grace  for  his  Glory. — P.  M.  Per  Rev.  Wm.  Robinson. 
Text  Luke  18 :  22.  The  Ruler  a  Pharisee — expected  Sal :  by  the  Works  of  the 
Law.  Our  Saviour  takes  him  off  from  them — and  shows  him  how  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven.  Ist.  'Tis  a  practicable  thing  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven. 
2nd.  *Ti8  of  the  highest  importance  to  do  it.  8dly.  Many  who  go  a  great  way  in 
this  work  fall  short,  by  some  beloved  Lusts,  and  forsake  the  way  by  Christ. 
4th.  'Tis  of  the  utmost  danger  thus  to  fall  short.  An  exhortation  to  lay  up  treas- 
ure in  heaven — to  consider  the  importance  of  so  doing — that  may  oome  shor^— 
and  their  great  misery  and  danger  in  so  doing. 

"  Lord's  Day  17th  [Feb.  1782.]  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  of  Weathersfleld.  Text  Heb. 
6 :  19.  1st.  J.  C.  is  the  anchor  of  the  Soul.  2nd.  He  is  sure  and  steadfast.  Sd, 
He  is  entered  into  that  within  the  Vful — as  our  Mediator— in  heaven,  where  he  ia 
our  forerunner — our  High  Priest  Ist  Taught  where  to  plaoe  our  hope.  2d. 
Examine  whether  we  have  fixed  our  hope  in  J.  C.  8rd.  Such  as  have,  ought  to 
be  very  thankful.  4th.  Such  as  have  not,  ought  to  give  themselves  no  rest,  until 
by  faith  they  have  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  y*r  hope. 

''P.  M.  Per  Dom,  Marsh.  Text,  Eph.  5th,  11th.  And  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them." 
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ment  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College — at  a  period  when 
this  Institution  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
wer6  widely  at  variance* — ^was  zealously  promoted,  and 
cordially  hailed  by  Trumbull,  not  only  as  promising  "  imme- 
diate private  satisfaction"  to  Doctor  Stiles  himself,  but  as  the 
means  peculiarly  of  restoring  harmony  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  College,  and  of  making  this  Seminary  an  "es- 
sential benefit  to  this  country,  and  the  world."f 

•*I  return  the  Manuscript  Sermons,"  wrote  the  Doctor  to  Trumbull, 
Juljr  twenty-fourth,  1784 — "you  was  so  obliging  as  to  leaye  with  me,  after 
a  renewed  pleasure  in  the  perusaL  I  wish  other  GoTemors  upon  this 
Continent  were  able  to  show  such  specimens  of  their  religion.  The  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  SaWation  by  the  Cross  are  the  glory  of  pulpit  com- 
positions. Dr.  Wales  cheerfully  and  thankfully  joins  our  Concert  at  the 
throne  of  Qraca  Nearness  to  heaven  is  the  best  life  on  earth.  Oh,  how 
do  I  long  for  retirement  and  leisure  to  live  for  a  better  world  I  I  almost 
envy  your  Excellency  the  serene,  quiet,  tranquil  moments  of  literary  phil- 
osophic retirement,  especially  when  I  consider  that  the  vo^ta  swivpaviti^  the 
divine  philosophy,  the  Skh  nODn,t  employs  your  attention.  *  *  May 
you  be  happy  in  your  very  enviable  otium  cum  dignitate ;  and  by  the 
delightful  considerations  of  divine  Grace  and  Irradiation  from  the  source 
of  eternal  splendors,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  may  you  be  more  and 
more  enriched  with  the  resemblance  of  the  divinity  himself  and  ripen 
for  the  beatific  vision  of  God  I  ** 

"I  rejoice,"  wrote  Trumbull  in  reply,  August  nineteenth,  1784 — bor- 
rowing speech  in  part,  as  did  President  Stiles,  from  the  Hebrew — **  I  re- 
joice that  Dr.  Wales  joins  our  Concert.    I  hope  and  trust  our  Addresses 

*  On  aoooont  of  alleged  mal-administration  on  the  part  of  its  Corporation,  in- 
fraction of  their  Charter,  and  attributed  overweening  Congregational  partialities, 
and  religions  exclnsiveness. 

t  In  a  letter  from  Stiles  to  Tmmball,  dated  Portsmonth,  Jan.  20th,  177S,  the 
former  says,  after  stating  that  he  then  had  a  call  to  settle  at  Portsmonth — *•*'  I  greatly 
distrust  my  abilities  for  the  Presidency  [of  Yale  College.]  I  am  conscious  of 
many  irremediable  defects.  Shall  I  exchange  the  prospects  of  happiness  in  the 
ministTy  ibr  an  office  fhll  of  weighty  cares,  in  whidi  it  has  been  proved  to  be  im- 
possible to  give  aatis&ction  ?  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  Bestoration  of  harmony 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  College,  <&o?'* 

*^I  cannot  omit  repeating  to  yon,'*  wrote  Tnmibnll  among  other  things  in  reply, 
from  Lebanon,  March  15th,  1778 — **how  mnoh  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  see 
you  at  the  head  of  Yale  College,  not  so  much  for  the  ideas  I  can  entertain  of  the 
immediate  and  private  satisfaction  you  will  probably  experience  in  that  situation, 
as  from  the  prospects  of  your  ability  to  render  essential  benefit  to  this  oountiy 
and  the  world — the  reflection  on  which  will  ever  afford  yon  internal  peace  and 
satisfaction,  and  give  you  a  happy  proepeot  of  future  reward." 

X  Meaning—^  hfwwUdg*  of  God, 

56» 
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ftt  the  Throne  of  Grace  have  been  performed  with  the  "^ino  D*lp*  of  our 
dear  ascended  Redeemer,  and  met  a  gracious  audience  and  answer,  lor 
our  mutual  spiritual  benefit  The  divine  wisdom,  power,  love,  goodnesB, 
mercy,  and  grace  of  God,  manifested  in  our  redemption  in  and  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  beheld  by  a  lively  operative  fiuth  wrought  in  us 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  truly  ravishing  and  delightfbL  How  great,  how 
incomprehensible— what  small  portion  thereof  am  I  able  to  conceive !  ** 
And  Trumbull  goes  on  to  suggest  to  the  President  that  he  has  **much  to 
do  for  God  in  his  generation,'^  and  to  express  his  ardent  hope  that  the 
Seminary  with  whose  interests  he  is  charged  *^  may  send  forth  many  that 
may  be  able  to  take  the  people  by  the  hand,"  he  says,  **  and  lead  ^em  in 
the  way  to  eternal  life— such  also  as  may  be  strong  rods  to  bear  rule — such 
as  may  be  eminent  blessings  in  their  various  professions — and  all  such  as 
may  be  good  and  useful  citizens." 

Thus  for  the  last  year  and  a  lialf  of  his  life — giving  heed 
a  little  to  business,  just  enough  to  yield  him  support — ^feeding 
also  his  literary  and  philosophic  tastes — ^but  more  particularly 
widening  his  empire  over  religious  truth— enriching  him- 
self— as  his  friend  President  Stiles  sublimely  expresses  it — 
with  "resemblance  to  Divinity,  and  ripening  for  the  beatific 
vision  of  God  " — was  Trumbull  engaged,  when  the  fatal  arrow 
sped  that  sent  him  to  his  grave. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1785,  that — sound  in 
health  to  all  appearance  as  usual — in  a  comparatively  vigor- 
ous state  both  of  body  and  mind — he  was  seized  with  a  fever 
wbich  soon  assumed  a  bilious  and  malignant  type.  He  had 
been  out,  we  hear  from  one  of  his  descendants — a  highly  in- 
telligent and  venerable  lady,*  who  has  seen  and  well  remem- 
bers her  illustrious  grandsire — out  upon  one  of  his  customary 
errands  of  mercy — to  minister  to  an  old  gentleman  in  his 
neighborhood  who  was  sick  and  expiring  with  that  disease 
which  soon  became  his  own.  And,  as  is  believed,  upon  this 
occasion — no  force  of  health  now  availing  against  the  tenuous, 
viewless  shaft  of  the  Dread  Archer — no  charm  of  myrrh  now 
potent  enough  to  counteract  the  noxious  miasm  of  the  sick 
room — caught  the  fatal  contagion,  and  was  laid  upon  his 
couch  to  die. 

The  disease  attacked  him  violently,     August  seventh,  Dr. 

*  Meaning — at  the  pure  tacr^fiee, 
t  Mrs.  Abigail  Lanman,  of  Norwich,  Conneotiout. 
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John  Clark  was  called  to  his  bedside,  and  prescribed  for  him 
assiduonslj  day  by  day.  August  ninth,  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins  of  Hartford  came  to  attend  him,  and 
remained  with  him  eight  days.  But  his  malady  made  rapid 
progress — staying  for  no  art  of  the  physician — allured  from 
its  stronghold  by  no  magnet  of  the  nurse — ^yielding  to  no 
medicament  whatever.  It  soon  so  weakened  him  that  he 
could  speak  but  little. 

"The  tongues  of  dying  men,"  says  the  most  eminent  of 
poets,*  "enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony" — but  his  own, 
under  the  fatal  fever,  sank  parched  and  almost  powerless. 
His  kindred  and  friends,  therefore,  listened  in  vain  for  words 
from  his  lips — toned  by  death — that  might  in  the  dark  hour 
have  "lent  redress"  to  their  oppressed  spirits,  and  made 
melancholy  yet  ever-soothing  music  for  their  memories  and 
their  love  in  after  days.  Words,  doubtless,  he  would  have 
spoken — ^if  strength  had  been  but  given  him — of  solemn 
monition,  of  melting  tenderness — ^words  of  resignation  the 
most  profound — ^words  too  loftily  expressing  the  aspirations 
of  a  spirit  all  purely  sanctified,  and  panting  for  its  home  in 
the  skies — since  reason,  during  the  whole  of  his  sickness,  re- 
tained her  seat  in  his  soul.  Dim  though  his  earthly  vision, 
yet  his  intellectual  eye,  with  photographic  beauty,  saw  clearly 
to  the  last  Not  a  murmur  from  his  lips  disclosed  the  least 
resistance  to  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  He  was  calm 
amid  all  the  raging  of  the  fever.  Neither  a  fearfully  acceler- 
ated pulse — or  tossing  disquietude  of  body — ^nor  preternatur- 
al thirst^nor  ebbing  strength— nor  one  anxious  thought  of 
earth — nor  one  doubt  of  the  Great  Future — ^betrayed  his  soul 
beating  uneasily,  the  least,  around  the  walls  of  its  clay  tene- 
ment 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  watched  him  in  his 
mortal  illness.  And  when,  but  twelve  days  only  afl^er  his 
attack,  each  breath  began  to  shut  up  his  life  within  narrower 
compass,  and,  "like  the  vanishing  sound  of  bells,"  each  pulse 
grew  less  and  less — "he  was  like  one" — says  the  pastor  who 
watched  and  wept  over  his  departure — "who  had  done  his 

*Sh«ke8peaze. 
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work — ^who  stood  waiting  for  the  Lord — and  when  death 
came  was  under  circumstances  so  blessed,  that  he  had  noAing 
iodobutdte/^^  Thus — upon  Wednesday — on  the  seventeenth 
of  August,  1785 — at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — "as  one 
would  fell  into  a  deep  sleep" — Jonathan  Trumbull  passed 
fix)m  Time  into  Eternity. 

Two  days  after  his  decease — ^August  nineteenth — amid  a 
large  concourse  of  sorrow-stricken  relatives,  neighbors,  and 
friends,  both  from  his  native  town  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try— ^his  remains  were  borne  to  that  temple  within  whose 
walls,  from  infancy,  the  deceased  one  had  sent  up  his  own 
fervent  orisons  to  God — the  First  Church  of  Lebanon — ^that 
which  in  life,  more  than  any  other  man,  he  had  himself  loved 
and  protected — ^there  to  receive  the  reverential  homage  of 
prayer,  psalmody,  and  a  Funeral  Discourse. 

"  Know  ye  not  Ihat  there  is  a  prince  and  a  greaJL  man  fallen 
this  day  in  Israel —  YourfatherSj  where  are  they — And  the  prophr 
ets,  do  they  Uve  forever  " — these  are  the  emphatic  passages  from 
Holy  Writ  imprinted  on  the  title-page  of  the  Discourse,  from 
the  pen  of  Zebulon  Ely,*  as  it  lies  now  before  us. 

"  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of 
Moabj  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord" — is  the  text  from 
which  the  reverend  Divine  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  dead 
Worthy,  and  pronounce  his  eulogium.  As  the  first  thing  to 
be  particularly  noticed,  he  observes — ^that  the  deceased,  like 
Moses,  was  endowed  with  great  natural  abilities,  which — 
improved  by  a  happy  culture — ^he  was  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise in  an  elevated  sphere  of  human  life — and  that  as  Su- 
preme Magistrate  in  the  Republic  of  Connecticut — ^in  times 
peculiarly  perilous — ^he  had  to  take  a  leading  part — ^to  fece 
danger  among  the  foremost — and  guide  for  this  Israel  of 

God, 

■■  • —  1^ 

♦  The  memoin  of  this  Divine  were  written  by  his  son,  Dr.  E.  S.  Ely.    Th« 
fbllowing  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb : — 

"  Rev.  Zebulon  Ely 

Died  Nov.  28, 1824,  in  the  66  year 

of  his  age  and  the  48  of  his  ministry. 

He  was  bom  in  Lyme ;  Qrad.  at  Yale  College ; 

and  on  Nov.  18, 1782,  ordained  Pastor  of  the 

first  Choroh  in  Lebanon." 
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**Like  Moses,**  he  proceeds — in  passages  which  we  cull  at  intervals 
from  their  context — ^^  with  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  success  did  he  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  most 
honored  that,  or  that,  him.  Wisdom  is  the  excellence  of  a  counsellor, 
fidelity  the  glory  of  one  in  high  public  trust,  and  success  the  crown  of 
enterprise. — Like  Moses,  the  deceased  united  in  his  character  the  able 
politician,  and  the  sound  diyine. — His  patriotic  zeal  and  firmness  were 
conspicuous  in  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  being  then  one  of  the  Hon- 
orable the  Council.  The  Goyemor  of  the  State  at  that  time,  with  sey- 
eral  of  the  Councillors,  insisted  on  taking  the  Oath  enjoined  by  his  Brit- 
ish miyesty  on  that  occasion  ;  his  Honor  not  only  absolutely  refused  to 
take  it  himself,  but  to  administer  it  or  be  present  when  it  was  adminis- 
tered ;  and  he  accordingly  left  the  chamber. 

**  Another  instance  in  which  his  fidelity  shone  with  distinguished  lus- 
tre was  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. — Happily  for  this  and  the 
United  States,  that  for  such  a  time  the  deceased  was  raised  up  and  so 
eminently  qualified. — ^Among  all  the  Governors  of  the  thirteen  States,  his 
Excellency  Governor  Trumbull  alone  was  found  a  firm  patriot,  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  the  liberties  of  his  country,  whatever  might  be  the 
event.  And  he  failed  not  to  carry  into  execution  what  he  had  so  deliber- 
ately and  heartily  resolved.  During  the  whole  controversy,  amid  the 
darkest  scenes,  he  remained  steadfast  in  the  glorious  cause,  invariably 
pursuing  the  grand  end  in  view,  and  trusting  to  God  Almighty  to  carry 
it  into  effect  Thus  like  Moses  he  was  wise  and  fiuthful,  and  like  him,  I 
may  also  add,  he  was  inde&tigable  and  laborious.  He  spared  not  him- 
self that  he  might  save  his  country.  Laying  aside  all  private  business, 
divesting  himself  of  all  secular  concerns  but  what  pertained  to  his  ofBce 
and  the  public,  besides  attending  on  stated  and  public  assemblies,  he  sat 
one  thousand  days  in  Council. — ^Those  who  have  had  the  honor  to  sit 
with  him,  and  consult  with  him  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  can  de- 
clare, how,  in  a  measure,  like  that  great  leader  of  Israel,  he  seemed  in- 
spired by  the  Father  of  Lights. — ^To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  public 
character  of  his  Excellency — He  was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  this 
western  hemisphere,  and  by  acquitting  himself  with  wisdom  and  fideli- 
ty, dignity  and  glory,  in  the  illustrious  part  assigned  to  him  to  act  on  the 
grand  theatre  of  human  life,  he  hath  acquired  immortal  renown,  and 
rendered  himself  conspicuously  glorious,  not  only  through  the  extens- 
ive empire  of  America,  but  the  famed  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

*^  Another  thing  worthy  of  remark  is  the  unusual  health,  activity,  and 
sprightliness  which  his  Excellency  enjoyed,  till  his  last,  and  I  might  al- 
most say,  his  only  sickness,  which  was  but  of  short  continuance.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  burden  devolved  upon  him,  his  great  anxiety,  and  in- 
cessant, arduous  labor  for  his  harrassed,  bleeding  country,  this  is  very 
surprising.  That  his  spirits  should  not  be  exhausted,  and  the  brittle 
day  vessel  broken  and  rendered  useless,  before  the  work  was  completed, 
and  he  arrived  to  such  a  good  old  age,  must  be  owing  to  the  mercifhl 
lupport  of  Bim  who  supported  his  servant  Moses. 
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As  a  mai^**  continues  the  preacher,  going  on  now  to  speak  of  Tram* 
bull's  priTate  character — *^  he  wonderfully  possessed  the  aimiable  grace 
of  condescending  with  dignity — the  characteristic  of  true  greatnea. 
He  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  persons  of  the  greatest  diversity  d 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  life,  having  learned  to  please  all  with 
whom  he  conversed  to  their  edification.  There  was  nothing  of  that 
magisterial  loftiness  and  ostentatious  parade,  too  often  attendant  on  men 
of  rank  and  elevated  stations  in  life.  We  may  with  good  reason  con- 
clude he  became  so  eminent  and  aimiable  in  this  respect  by  daQy  contem- 
plating the  perfect  deportment  of  his  Divine  Master,  who  hath,  with  sin- 
gular propriety,  durected  us  to  learn  of  him  being  meek  and  lowly. 

'*  His  temper  was  uncommonly  mild,  serene,  and  cheeifhl ;  his  words 
weighty  and  instructive ;  his  speech  rather  low,  and  his  whole  carriage 
graceful  and  worthy.  His  constant  seasonable  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship, and  his  unaffected  devotion  in  the  House  of  God,  were  most  beau- 
tiful 

'*  As  a  parent,  he  was  affectionate,  venerable,  and  endearing,  by  pre- 
cept and  example  carefully  forming  the  minds  and  the  manners  of  his 
ofispring.    As  a  neighbor  he  was  kind  and  obliging. 

'^As  a  student,  he  was  exceedingly  careful  of  precious  time,  diligent 
and  inde&tigable  in  his  researches  after  truth,  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  acquaintance  with  history  was  very  extensive,  and  his  accuracy  in 
chronology  unparalleled. 

**  But  his  chief  glory  arisoth  from  his  truly  religious  and  pious  charac- 
ter."— And  the  worthy  Divine  proceeds  to  comment  on  this  point  with 
profound  sensibility — elucidating  it  as  we  have  elsewhere  sufficientiy  de- 
scribed— and  next  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Governor,  of  which  also  a 
sufficient  account  has  already  been  given. 

"Such  being  the  character  of  the  deceased,"  he  exclaims,  in  the  clos- 
ing part  of  his  Discourse — "  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  we  may 
truly  say  that  in  him  his  surviving  children  have  lost  a  doubly  dear  and 
venerable  parent,  his  friends  a  cordial  friend  and  wise  counsellor,  his 
country  a  peculiarly  distinguished  patriot,  the  church  a  professor  among 
the  mighty  and  noble,  few  of  whom  are  chosen,  and  the  world  an  illus- 
trious and  shining  example. 

**  If  sympathy  can  afford  relief,"  he  says,  addressing  the  surviving 
children  and  near  relatives  of  the  deceased — "  that  you  have  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner.  The  solemn  and  mournful  aspect  of  this  great  and  re- 
spectable assembly,  declares  how  sincerely  they  condole  with  you  on 
this  occasion.  Connecticut  with  her  numerous  sons  and  daughters 
will  mingle  her  tears ;  the  sister  States  will  join  in  mournful  concert 
European  friendly  Powers  will  sigh  on  hearing  of  the  melancholy  tidings. 
And  in  a  field  so  extensive,  how  many  personal  friends  and  acquaintance 
of  the  greatest  merit  are  to  be  found,  whose  generous  and  noble  hearts 
will  deeply  condole  with  you. 
**  Great  is  the  occasion,"  he  concludes,  addressing  the  assembly  at  laige 
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within  the  chorch — **  solemn  and  important  the  event  which  hath  con- 
vened snch  a  conooune  at  this  time.  Him  whom  the  Father  of  HerdeB 
raised  up  and  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  defence  of  those  liherties  in 
wUdi  we  now  rejoice,  him  whom  the  Almighty  sustained  amid  swelling 
seas  of  trouble,  and  carried  through  the  arduous  conflict  of  his  country, 
we  iMt0  behold  a  breathless  corpse.  *  *  This  instance  loudly  proclaims 
the  vanity  of  mortal  men.  Hence  let  us  learn  unto  whom  we  are  to  ren- 
der praise  fbt  the  eminent  usefulness  of  this  servant  of  the  public,  for 
the  manifold  and  rich  blessings  derived  from  the  wise  counsels,  the  fidth- 
ftil  administrations,  and  heroic  firmness,  of  this  Father  of  his  Country.'* 

The  seryices  within  the  church  at  an  end — ^the  funeral  pro- 
oefision,  being  formed  anew,  moved  to  the  ancient  Burying- 
Oround  of  Lebanon,  bearing  to  its  last  resting-place  on  earth 
the  body  of  that  venerated  man  to  whom  prayer  and  eulo- 
giom  had  just  rendered  their  warm  and  truthful  tribute. 
The  mattock  and  the  spade  had  done  their  work.  A  narrow, 
fiingle  grave  received  his  remains — a  grave  which  is  now 
enclosed  within  a  spacious,  shapely  mausoleum,  that  was 
built  by  the  mason's  hand,  of  brick  and  well-hewn  stones — 
overarched  by  the  green  turf — and  designed  to  hold  the 
ashes  of  a  whole  feonily,  coffin  by  coffin,  as  they  should  pass 
to  be  grouped  in  one  subterranean  chamber,  and  laid  up  for 
eternity.* 

There  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  now  deposited — ^the  Moses 
to  sleep  with  his  fathers — ^the  upright  man,  in  the  darkness 
to  rest  as  in  a  bed — ^his  spirit — in  the  purview  of  his  own 
religious  faith — ^as  he  believed  and  hoped — already  borne  by 
angels  to  that  city  which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon  to  shine  upon  it — there  to  be  fed  by  a  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  a  throne,  and  led  unto  living  waters,  until  the  body 
it  had  left  behind,  wakened  by  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, should  burst  its  earthly  cerements — ^until — the  glory  of 
the  Lord  having  arisen  upon  it — ^it  should  itself  arise  and 
shine— be  changed  and  £Eishioned  into  a  new  and  radiant  im- 
age— ^the  corruptible  putting  on  incorruption — the  mortal, 
immortality — ^and  the  whole  man  thenceforth,  both  soul  and 
body,  together  glorified,  should  enter  into  perfect  peace.f 

*  The  mAusoleum  was  erected  by  his  three  Burviving  sonfl — Jonathan,  David, 
end  John — a  short  time  after  his  decease, 
t  **  Principallj  and  first  of  all  I  bequeath  my  Soul  to  God  the  Creator  and  giver 
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By  his  side  lay  in  death  his  beloved  wife,  Faith  Eobin- 
son — daughter,  in  the  line  of  direct  descent,  of  that  world- 
renowned  Divine  who  at  Leyden  gathered  the  choicest  Pil- 
grim flock  of  the  world,  and  wafted  the  incense  of  prayer 
over  their  departure  for  Plymouth  Rock.  By  his  side  also 
lay  the  first  Commissary  General  of  the  United  States,  his 
eldest  son  Joseph.  His  second  son  Jonathan,  a  Paymaster 
General  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  subse- 
quently crowned  with  the  highest  public  honors  of  his  native 
State,  and  who  followed  his  father  in  the  Gubernatorial  Chair 
of  Connecticut,  was  also  laid  within  the  same  mausoleum  in 
after  days.*  So  too  was  his  third  son  David,  a  Deputy  Com- 
missary in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  so  the  wife  of  David. 
So  too  was  that  eminent  friend  to  his  country,  the  venerable 
William  Williams — son-in-law  to  our  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernor, and  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenccf  So 
too  was  the  wife  of  Williams. 

thereof,  and  mj  body  to  the  Earth,  to  be  boned  in  a  decent  Chriatian  boria],  in 
Arm  belief  that  I$haU  receive  ihs  tame  again  at  the  gensral  BeiurreeUan^  through 
the  power  of  Almighty  God,  and  hope  of  Eternal  Life  and  happineaa  thronglr  tlie 
merits  of  my  dear  Redeemer  Jeans  Chriat.** — Extract  from  TrumhulVt  Will, 

*  The  following  is  his  epitaph :  **  To  the  memory  of  Jonathan  TrombuU,  ^^'i 
late  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connectiont  He  was  bom  March  86th,  17iO,  and 
died  Aug.  7th,  1809,  aged  69  years.  His  remains  are  deposited  with  those  of  hia 
father." 

t  The  following  inscription  is  on  a  marble  monument,  standing  in  front  of  the 
tomb. 

"  The  remidns  of  the  Hon.  William  Williams  are  deposited  in  this  tomb :  bom 
April  8th,  1781 :  died  the  2d  of  Aug.,  1811,  in  theSlst  year  of  his  age,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  virtues  and  his  piety — for  more  than  60  years  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  Public  Life,  and  served  in  many  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
gift  of  his  fellow-citizens.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  War, 
he  was  a  firm,  steady,  and  ardent  friend  of  his  country,  and  in  the  darkest  Umes 
risked  his  life  and  wealth  in  her  defence.  In  1776  and  1777,  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  American  Congress,  and  as  such  signed  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence. 
His  public  and  private  virtues,  his  piety  and  benevolence,  will  long  endear  his 
memory  to  surviving  friends — above  all,  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  hia 
last  moments  placed  his  hope  with  humble  oonfldenoe  in  his  Bedeemer.  He  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  look  back  upon  a  long,  honorable,  and  well-spent 
life." 

Mary  TVumbuU,  the  wife  of  William  Williams,  was  bom  July  16th,  1745— was 
married  in  February  1771— and  died  Feb.  9th,  1831. 

Colonel  John  Trumbull,  the  painter,  who  was  bom  June  6th,  1766,  died  in  New 
York,  Nov.  10,  1848,  and  was  buried  in  Newhaven,  beneath  the  Gallery  called 
after  himself.    The  following  is  his  epitaph :— 
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What  a  remarkable  tomb  I  No  single  one  in  the  country, 
it  is  believed,  contains  so  much  illustrious  human  dust  I  A 
notable  one  in  Boston,  we  are  aware,  holds  the  ashes  of  the 
Father  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  Governor  John  Win- 
throp — of  his  son,  the  Father  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  as 
he  may  be  justly  styled,  Governor  John  Winthrop,  Junior — 
of  his  grandson,  John  Fitz  Winthrop,  Governor  also  of  Con- 
necticut— ^and  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  that  un- 
spotted patriot,  Major-General  Wait  Winthrop.  "  And  so  'tis 
come  to  pass" — wrote  Increase  Mather,  speaking  of  this  sep- 
ulchre, at  the  time  when  General  Winthrop  was  interred* — 
"that  the  Grandfather,  and  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  are 
Asleq)  in  the  same  Tomb  together,  waiting  for  the  Appearing 
of  Him  who  is  our  Life.  Egyptian  Pyramids  cannot  show  a 
collection  of  such  dust  as  this  Tornb  is  enriched  withal  I " 
How  appropriate,  in  nearly  every  respect,  this  passage  from 
Mather  to  the  Tomb  at  Lebanon  I 

And  may  not  events,  we  cannot  here  but  think,  render  it 
more  appropriate  still  I  A  grandson  of  the  patriot  we  speci- 
ally commemorate — Honorable  Joseph  Trumbull,  of  Hart- 
ford— has  crowned  a  long  life  of  conspicuous  public  service 
by  filling  the  same  exalted  Chair  of  State  which  his  uncle 
and  his  grandsire  filled  before  him.  He  still  lives — ^long  may 
his  days  be  lengthened — ^in  the  enjoyment  of  a  serene  old 
age,  that  is  garlanded  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 

"Col.  Johk  Tbdibull, 

Patriot  tnd  Artist, 

Friend  and  Aid 

or  WASHnroToir, 

IHed  In  New-York,  Nov.  10,  1848, 

jiE,  88* 

He  reposes  in  a  Sepnlohre 

Built  by  himself,  beneath 

This  MoKiTioDfTAi.  Oallkbt: 

where,  in  Sept.,  1884, 

He  deposited  the  remaina  of 

Sasah  his  Wm, 

who  died  in   N.  Y.,  Apr.  13,  1824,  IL  5L 

To  faia  Coontry  he  gave  hia 
SwosD  and  hia  Pxvoil." 

•He  died  Not.  7th,  1717,  aged  aerentj-six. 
67 
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fellow-men.  When  the  silver  cord  of  his  life,  however,  shall 
finally  be  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken  at  the 
fountain — should  not  his  ashes  then — ^in  fitting  contiguity — 
in  seemliness  of  sepulture  becoming  nearness  of  blood  and 
similarity  of  honor — ^repose  side  by  side  with  the  ashes  of  his 
illustrious  relatives !  Three  kinsmen  Governors  of  Connec- 
ticut then — ^and  the  first  Commissary  General,  and  a  Deputy 
Commissary,  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution — and  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— ^and  an  heroic  Revolutionary  wife  and  mother,  closely 
related  to  each — will  all  be  found  "asleep  in  the  same  Tomb 
together,  waiting  for  the  Appearance  of  Him  who  is  our  Life  I " 

"Sta,  Viator; 

Tumulumque  mirare ; 

Et  Lacrymis  Publicis  adde  Tuas ; 

Luge  jacturam  Publicam, 

Si  sis  pars  publici. 
Palatium  est  hie  Locus, 

Non  Tumulus  I 

Cinis  tegitur  hoc  Marmore, 

Dignus  Lapide  Philosophorum  tegi. 

Ignorat  Historiam  Nov-Anglicanam 

Qui  banc  nescit  Familiam : 
Parvi  pendet  virtutem  Universam 
Qui  banc  non  magni  facit."* 
"Sacred,"  says  upon  a  pedestal  on  the  Tomb  that  Inscrip- 
tion, which,  with  chaste  simplicity,  and  with  a  modesty  even 
too  retiring,  commemorates  the  great  and  good  man  whom 

*  These  lines  are  taken  ttom  Cotton  Mather's  Epitaph  on  Walt  Wlnthrop, 
Armlger.    The  following  is  their  sense  in  free  translation : — 

**  Stay  passenger,  and  contemplate  this  tomb, 
And  add  thy  sorrows  to  the  common  grief. 
Mourn  o'er  the  public  loss  if  ever  aught 
Of  patriotic  feeling  fired  thy  breast. 
A  /Woctf,  this  before  thee,  not  a  Tbmb/ 
The  ashes  here  in  marble  closed  'twere  fit 
By  the  Philosopher's  Stone  should  be  enshrined. 
Nought  of  New  England's  Others'  deeds  to  know, 
Can  ho  at  all  pretend  who  knows  not  yours, 
O  noble  family ;  and  small  account 
Makes  he  of  all  that  virtue  holds  most  dear 
Who  doth  not  highly  prize  your  honored  name." 
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we  have  just  seen  laid  in  his  grave — "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Jonathan  Thuhbull,  Esq.,  who,  unwded  by  birth  or  power* 
ful  conaections,  but  blessed  with  a  noble  and  virtuous  mind, 
arrived  to  the  highest  station  in  government  Hia  patriotism 
and  firmness  during  50  yeare'  employment  in  public  life,  and 
particularly  in  the  veiy  important  part  he  acted  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bevolution,  as  Governor  of  Connecticat,  the  ^thful  page 
of  Histoiy  will  record. 


Th*  Trambnll  Tomb.* 


"  Full  of  years  and  honors,  rich  in  benevolence  and  firm  in 
the  faith  and  hopes  of  Christianity,  he  died  August  17th, 
1786,.<EtatU75."t 

*  The  Tomb  Ii  npoa  tha  eutem  ilop«  of  the  BuiTiiig-tJrcmnd.  The  cemetery 
Itself  ia  "  K  drcaUr  pbin  of  limited  extent  in  its  oentre  with  •  potte  declirit;  to 
the  eoDth,  ind  then  dopes  Bomawhat  abrnptl;  on  all  ila  aidea  to  tlie  level  of  Die 
lalley  below." 

t  The  foUowiDg  entry,  in  the  ftmilf  Bible  of  the  lint  Qoiemor  TtumbDll,  «u 
made  by  the  hand  of  bi>  aon,  tha  aeoond  Oovemor  TmmbnU : — 

"OoT.  Trambnll  died  ITth  Ang'st  ITSt,  E  o'clack,  P.  H.,  of  ■  hard  fbrar— death 
*wif,  qniet,  and  oalm,  m  poaseaaion  of  BeaaoD  to  the  laat,  la  tar  u  conid  bo  dia- 
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Tbs  g«nerml  and  profound  grief  npon  the  death  of  GoTemor  TroxnhnlL 
Obituary  and  other  notices  of  the  event.  One  frozn  the  Hartford 
Courant.  A  letter  of  condolence  addreeeed  bj  Washington  to  Jona* 
than  Trumbull.  Junior.  Extract  firom  an  Election  Sermon  delivered 
a  fe-w  months  after  his  decease,  bj  Bev.  Levi  Hart^  of  Preston.  Sum- 
mary of  his  life  and  character.  His  patriotism.  Hia  induatrx  and  toiL 
His  character  as  a  son — as  a  husband — as  a  father — as  a  l^nd,  compan- 
ion,.  neighbor,  and  philanthropist — and  as  a  Christian,  and  a  scholar. 
Hia  prudence  and  wisdom.  The  American  nation  'was  baptised,  in  his 
name.  "Brother  Jonathan."  The  harmonj  of  hia  moral,  intellectual, 
and  sensitive  faculties      ConcluaiozL 

GbieFj  upon  oocafflon  of  the  sad  event  with  which  our 
last  chapter  dosed,  was  everywhere  nnaffectedlj  intense.  It 
sat  npon  the  hd  of  the  public  eye  of  C!onnecticnt  particnlar- 
ly — charged  with  tears.  The  sister  States  of  America,  as 
&e  worthy  Divine  trnthfully  predicted  at  the  fbneral  of  the 
Bevolntionary  Gbvemor,  joined  in  "a  monmfol  concert '* 
of  sorrow  with  the  near  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Thousands  among  "European  friendly  Powers"  who  had 
heard  of  his  good  name  and  &me,  now  sighed  on  hear- 
ing the  tidings  of  his  death.  Grenerous  and  noble  hearts 
wherever  found,  that  knew  his  "gracious  parts,"  most 
feelingly  condoled.  His  was  a  great  spirit  that  had  shot 
from  its  mortal  sphere.  It  had  struck  on  earth,  how- 
ever, an  everlasting  root  It  had  made  the  whole  world 
of  Liberty  its  debtor.  And  its  disappearance,  therefore, 
attracted  extraordinary  attention,  and  occasioned  extraordi- 
nary regret 

Obituary  notices,  letters  of  condolence,  Sabbath-Day  dis- 
courses. Election  Sermons,  and  other  addresses,  made  frequent 
and  touching  references  to  the  public  loss,  and  vied  in  ex- 
pressing the  public  sorrow.  Undoubtedly  the  Elegiac  Muse 
upon  the  occasion,  took  her  harp  from  the  willows,  and  wailed 
in  communion  with  the  Soul  of  mourning — though  we  have 
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not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  catch,  for  reproduction  now,  any 
of  the  lays  she  uttered.  But  in  the  forms  first  mentioned 
we  have  numerous  notices  of  Governor  Trumbull — many  of 
them  eloquent  and  grateful.  As  they  are  all,  however,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion, glide  on  in  strains  nearly  accordant,  we  shall  forbear  to 
present  but  three — and  these,  each  in  a  different  mold — each 
short — but  each  a  most  pleasing  tribute  to  departed  worth. 
The  first  we  shall  introduce  is  an  Obituary  Notice  from  the 
Hartford  Courant — ^bearing  date  August  twenty-second, 
1785— and  is  a  follows : — 

"Died  at  Lebanon,  last  Wednesday,  his  Excellency  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, ^sq.,  late  Governor  of  Connecticut  In  his  character  were  united 
all  the  adyantages  which  arise  from  natural  genius  assisted  by  education 
and  experience.  The  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired 
during  a  long  application  to  several  important  and  useful  occupations, 
qualified  him  for  the  distinguished  station  which  he  held  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life.  Few  men  have  ever  rendered  more  essential  service 
to  mankind,  and  none  can  claim  in  equal  degree  with  him  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut  In  times  of  peace  he  was  revered  as  an 
upright  judge,  a  wise  legislator,  and  a  shining  example  of  manners  and 
virtue.  During  the  late  war,  his  inflexible  integrity  and  unwearied  per- 
severance rendered  him  an  able  patron  of  our  doubtful  though  interesting 
cause,  and  an  important  instrument  in  effecting  the  late  glorious  revolution. 
During  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  was  uniformly  distinguished  as  a  Chris- 
tian, a  scholar,  and  a  statesman — and  the  public  expect  as  their  only  con- 
solation for  their  irreparable  loss,  that  his  character  will  be  remembered 
with  veneration,  and  his  example  be  imitated  by  succeeding  rulers.** 

The  second  notice  of  Trumbull,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
to  which  we  shall  call  the  Reader's  attention,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Letter  of  Condolence  addressed  to  his  son  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Junior,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  man  "first  in 
peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men " — ^the  immortal  Washington.  Though  proceeding  from 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  it  will  yet  be  perused 
with  deepest  interest  and  confidence,  as  conveying  the  senti- 
ments of  one  whose  judgment  was  never  biased  by  his  feel- 
ings— whose  discrimination  was  almost  unerring — and  whose 
praise,  on  whomsoever  it  fell,  cast  the  sure,  pure  lustre  of  the 

diamond.    It  is  as  follows : — 
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"  Mouirr  Vbrhoh,  Oct  Isi,  1785. 

"  Mr  Dbab  Sib.  It  has  so  happened  that  your  letter  of  the  first  of 
last  month  did  not  reach  me  until  Saturday's  post 

"  You  know  too  well  the  sincere  respect  and  regard  I  entertained  for 
your  yenerahle  father's  public  and  priyate  character,  to  require  assurance 
of  the  concern  I  felt  for  his  death ;  or  of  that  sympathy  in  your  feelings, 
for  the  loss  of  him,  which  is  prompted  by  friendship.  Under  this  loss, 
however,  great  as  your  feelings  must  have  been  at  the  first  shodL,  you 
have  eyerything  to  console  you. 

*^  A  long  and  well-spent  life  in  the  eerviee  qf  hie  country  plaeee  Oov* 
emoT  Trumbull  among  the  first  qf  patriots.  In  the  social  duties  he 
yielded  to  no  one ;  and  his  lamp,  from  the  common  course  of  nature,  be- 
ing nearly  extinguished,  worn  down  with  age  and  cares,  yet  retaining  his 
mental  faculties  in  perfection,  are  blessings  which  rarely  attend  adyanoed 
life.  All  these  combined,  haye  secured  to  his  memory  unusual  respect 
and  loye  here,  and,  no  doubt,  unmeasurable  happiness  hereafter. 

'*  I  am  sensible  that  none  of  these  obserrations  can  haye  escaped  you, 
that  I  can  offer  nothing  which  your  own  reason  has  not  already  suggested 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  being  of  Sterne's  opinion,  that  *  before  an  afSiction 
is  digested,  consolation  comes  too  soon,  and  after  it  is  digested  it  comes 
too  late,  there  is  but  a  mark  between  these  two,  almost  as  fine  as  a  hair, 
for  a  comforter  to  take  aim  at,'  I  rarely  attempt  it,  nor  should  I  add 
more  on  this  subject  to  you,  as  it  will  be  a  renewal  of  sorrow,  by  calling 
afresh  to  your  remembrance  things  that  had  better  be  forgotten. 

**  My  principal  pursuits  are  of  a  rural  nature,  in  which  I  haye  great 
delight,  especially  as  I  am  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
Mrs.  Washington,  on  the  contrary,  is  hardly  ever  well ;  but,  thankful  for 
your  kind  remembrance  of  her,  joins  me  in  every  good  wish  for  you, 
Mrs.  Trumbull,  and  your  family. 

**  Be  assured  that  with  sentiments  of  the  purest  esteem, 
"  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

*^  Your  affectionate  friend 

**  and  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  Washington." 

The  third  and  last  notice  of  Trumbull  from  a  cotempora- 
neous  source  which  we  shall  now  cite,  is  from  an  Election 
Sermon  delivered  a  few  months  after  his  decease,  before  the 
Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  at  the  May 
session  in  1786 — by  the  Eeverend  Levi  Hart,  of  Preston. 
On  this  imposing  occasion,  the  selected  preacher  for  the  State, 
in  formally  addressing  his  incoming  Excellency,  Samuel 
Huntington — the  old  President  of  Congress,  and  a  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^thus  proceeds : — 
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^It  is  no  trifling  honor  to  stand  on  the  list  of  fiune,  and  exist  in  the 
historic  page,  as  the  first  Magistate  of  Connecticut^-^n  the  same  col- 
umn with  that  distinguished  catalogue  of  worthies  who  have  filled  the 
chair— down  fit)m  the  yenerable  first  Winthbop,  to  his  Excellency  Gov- 
emor  Tbumbull — ^who,  after  having  conducted  us  through  the  dangers 
and  distresses  of  the  war,  with  great  honor  to  himself^  and  usefulness  to 
the  public,  preferred  an  honourable  quietus  from  public  service,  that  he 
might  be  at  leisure  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  that  world,  where  the 
honors  conferred  hy  mortals  fade  away,  but  the  man  who  has  faithfully 
served  his  generation  *  shall  receive  an  un&ding  crown  of  immortal  glory.' 

*^  Alas  I  that  such  a  treasure  of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  removed  from 
our  world ! — too  soon,  by  fiur  too  soon  for  us,  and  for  mankind.  But,  for 
himself,  the  most  proper  season ;  his  hoary  head  being  crowned  with 
glory,  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  statesman,  and  a  Christian.  Blessed  be  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  that  notwithstanding  the  breach  occasioned  by  bis 
death,  we  are  still  happy  in  a  train  of  worthy  characters,  possessed  of 
like  accomplishments,  who  catched  his  mantle  as  it  fell,  and  whose  pa- 
triot virtues  will  bless  mankind.*** 

****** 

And  now,  Reader,  that,  with  all  the  materials  for  biogra- 

*In  Election  Sennons,  both  before  and  snbeeqnent  to  that  quoted  in  the  text, 
frequent  and  moat  honorable  mention  ia  made  of  Governor  Trumbull.  It  would 
aeem,  in  hia  caae,  aa  if  the  language  of  commendation  could  not  be  exhausted. 
Take  the  following  paaaagea  aa  examples : — 

In  1785^  Dr.  Samuel  Walea,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College,  in  address- 
ing Gov.  Griswold,  upon  Election  Day,  at  Hartford,  and  speaking  of  his  office, 
says: — 

'*  It  has  been  rendered  honorable  by  a  long  succession  of  worthy  and  eminent 
characters,  who  have  lllled  it  from  one  time  to  another,  and  particularly  by  that 
very  illustiioua  and  important  character,  your  immediate  predecessor  in  office. 
Great  ia  the  honor  of  having  a  place  in  such  a  succession  as  this.'* 

In  an  Election  Sermon  at  Hartford,  in  May,  1800,  by  Bev.  John  Smalley,  A.  M., 
of  Berlin,  the  preacher,  apeaking  of  **the  retrospect  within  the  compass  of  the 
last  Ave  and  twenty  yean,"  aaya : — 

^*  In  this  period  we  have  paaaed  through  the  Bed  Sea  of  a  Bevolutionary  War. 
Here,  quite  contrary  to  what  uanally  happens  on  such  oocaaions,  we  had  guides 
eminent  for  prudence,  stability,  ooolneaa,  and  unconquerable  perseverance — and 
ONE  Buporeminent  for  all  those ;  by  the  integrity  of  whose  heart,  and  the  skillful- 
ness  of  whoso  hands,  we  were  led  like  a  floek,  in  safety,  fkr  surpaasing  all  rational 
expectation." 

In  an  Election  Sermon  at  Hartford,  in  May,  1810,  by  Bev.  John  Elliott,  of  Guil- 
ford, the  preacher,  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  the  death  of  the  second 
Governor  Trumbull,  say  a: — 

**  Who  that  admired  tme  greatneaa  did  not  admire  Governor  Trumbull  f  Who 
that  loved  real  excellence  did  not  love  him  f  Who  that  delights  to  weep  over  the 
grave  of  a  pious  and  good  man,  will  not  weep  over  hia  f  He  waa  the  son  of  Hdc 
"who  presided  over  the  State  during  the  revolutionary  war;  into  whose  bosom  the 
immortal  Washington  poured  out  his  soul  in  all  ita  anguish,  in  *timea  which 
tried  men's  souls,'  and  a  aon  worthy  of  auch  a  father  " 
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phy  it  was  in  our  power  to  obtain — scantier  fiur  than  in  nu- 
merous instances  we  have  desired — now  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed Jonathan  Trumbull  throughout  "a  long  and  well-spent 
life" — now  that  we  have  seen  him — ^full  of  years,  full  of 
honors,  and  while  securely  enjoying  that  Liberty,  Independ- 
ence, and  Peace  which  he  had  himself  so  vitally  contributed 
to  establish — called  to  his  long  home — ^what  more  remains 
for  us  to  do?  Something,  if  but  only  to  comport  with  the 
established  method  of  biography.  The  history  of  such  a 
man  as  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  portray,  seems  to  exact  a 
closing  summary.  Let  us  linger  then  awhile  to  make  it.  As 
one  who  stops  to  garner  up  from  some  eminence  the  great 
leading  points  of  a  landscape,  let  us  pause  to  gather  from  the 
expanse  of  Trumbull's  life  its  salient  features — ^perchance, 
and  probably,  to  find  some  new  views — ^and  enjoy,  if  we  can, 
a  grateful  retrospect 

The  leading  feature  in  his  character — ^that  which  here  first 
and  irresistibly  attracts  observation — ^which  commands  the 
foremost  glance  of  the  eye,  and  absorbs  its  sprightliest  vis- 
ion— ^is  his  patriotism.  With  him  this  virtue  was  ever  in  ex- 
ercise, and  was  steadfast  and  warming  as  the  sun. 

Yet — thus  it  usually  develops  itself  in  all  who  have  a 
country  and  a  home.  So  the  Switzer  manifests  it  in  his  love 
for  his  native  mountains — and  the  Norwegian  towards  his 
own  barren  summits.  So  the  Islander  of  Malta,  insulated  on 
a  rock,  displays  it,  when  he  calls  his  home  "  the  Flower  of 
the  World  " — so  the  American  Indian,  when  he  idolizes  his 
wilderness  because  it  contains  the  bones  of  his  fethers — and 
so  the  Arabs  of  Oudelia,  when  they  believe  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  rise  only  for  their  own  native  wastes.  The 
spirit  of  patriotism  everywhere  in  man  spontaneously  loves 
and  enkindles,  dreams  and  hopes,  over  the  home  of  his  birth, 
his  parents,  his  ancestry,  his  nurture,  his  language,  his  occu- 
pations— over  indigenous  skies,  climate,  and  soil — and  over 
forms,  colors,  and  sounds,  which  have  impressed  his  infitncy, 
and  which  steadfastly  accompany  him  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  virtue — as  an 
ardent  and  constant  natural  impulse — distinguishes  its  devel- 
opment in  Trumbull  more  than  in  other  men. 
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But  it  was  distinguishable.  It  was  signally  pure — ^it  was 
enlightened — it  was  heroic. 

Signally  joMTTg,  we  say — ^for  there  did  not  rest  upon  it  a  single 
stain  of  self-interest  In  all  that  he  did,  he  toiled  for  others, 
not  for  himself— for  the  advancement  of  his  country,  not  for 
his  own — and  not  alone  for  the  America  of  the  Revolution, 
but  for  the  America  of  all  time.  Foreseeing  cleariy  the  ris- 
ing greatness  of  this  land,  under  the  fostering  embrace  of 
Liberty  and  Union,  and  under  the  sunshine  of  Peace— know- 
ing well  its  inexhaustible  resources,  and  the  laws  which 
ought  to  govern  its  social,  moral,  political,  and  industrial 
progress — ^for  the  sake  of  this  progress — and  for  this  alone — 
he  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  which  was  most  pro- 
found. For  this  reason  he  labored  to  combine  in  one  great 
whole  of  harmony  all  sectional  interests — ^instilled,  as  a 
primordial  and  exalted  principle,  a  love  for  the  States  in 
Union — ^propagated  everywhere  the  tenets  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  conservatism  as  regards  government — and  in  behalf 
of  labor,  and  its  coveted  treasures  of  wealth  and  content- 
ment, spread  the  truths  of  an  enlightened  public  economy — 
courting  from  the  Old  World,  in  this  connection,  all  the  influ- 
ence which  Societies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
art  and  science,  could  lend  in  aid  of  the  infant  Republic  of 
the  New  World. 

Patriotism  often  has  its  counterfeits — ^in  national  vanity,  or 
conceitedness,  or  in  a  contented  self-sufficiency.  In  Trum- 
bull, it  bore  no  one  of  these  false  stamps.  It  was  not  that  he 
might  be  able  to  plume  himself  upon  the  superior  military 
strength  and  skill  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  entered  upon 
the  bloody  arena  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  did  not 
labor  for  the  triumphs  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Trenton,  at  Prince- 
ton, at  Saratoga,  and  at  Yorktown,  merely  that  he  might 
ocHnpare  these  triumphs  advantageously  with  those  of  other 
nations  of  the  world — simply  that  he  might  open  the  Book 
of  History,  and  show  America,  in  feats  of  arms,  belligerent 
as  Athens — ^brave  as  Sparta — ^resolute  as  Rome — ^hardy  as 
Germany — ^indefatigable  as  Holland — chivalric  as  Spain — 
gallaiit  as  Gbul — and  mightier  far  than  her  English  mother- 
foe.    But  he  took  these  steps  solely  that  he  might  aid 
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to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  native  land,  and  to  plant 
for  her — set  beyond  even  the  tornado's  power — ^tihat  Tree 
of  Liberty,  whose  and  whose  fruitage  only — ^his  soid  from 
its  inmost  depths,  his  observation,  and  his  study,  taught 
him — ^were  national  civilization,  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
glory. 

His  patriotism,  therefore,  as  we  have  affirmed,  was  signally 
pure.  Like  the  chaste  passion  of  the  poet  for  his  Muse— like 
the  holy  love  of  the  scholar  for  learning— like  the  zeal  of  the 
painter  for  glorious  forms  of  art — ^it  worked  within  him  by 
virtue  of  an  intrinsic  and  lofty  moral  energy,  and  because  of 
an  intense  and  irresistible  yearning  in  his  nature  for  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  human  government  and  human  im- 
provement. 

But  the  patriotism  of  Trumbull,  we  have  also  said,  was 
highly  enlightened.  It  was  that  kind  which  springs  from  a 
calm,  well-weighed  view  of  the  relations  of  man  to  himself 
to  his  fellow-man,  and  to  his  Maker — which  is  evolved  from 
a  union  with  reason — which  is  the  fruit  too  of  piety,  and  is 
inspired  by  that  fear  of  Grod  which  is  the  best  security  against 
eveiy  other  fear.  It  comprehended  a  rich  throng  of  associa- 
tions derived  from  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory, institutions,  customs,  legends,  literature,  channels  of 
thought,  and  phases  of  opinion,  of  his  native  land.  These 
all,  like  so  many  charms,  imparted  potency  to  Trumbull's 
love  of  country. 

Accustomed  to  reflection,  his  mind  grasped  with  more  than 
ordinary  power  the  grand  idea  of  that  greatest  of  all  socie- 
ties— the  State — and  he  felt  the  excellence  of  its  mechanism 
almost  as  a  living  thing,  whose  disruption  or  injury  would 
bring  death  to  all  the  valuable  interests  of  his  countrymen. 
In  his  native  province,  particularly,  the  freedom,  creative 
energy,  and  elastic  protective  power  of  its  singularly  liberal 
Constitution  of  Government,  filled  and  dilated  his  soul  with 
great  ideas,  and  with  reverential  gratitude  towards  those, 
who,  far  back  in  the  infancy  of  our  land — amid  the  perils  of 
the  wilderness,  and  in  the  face  of  a  haughty  Sovereignty 
across  the  seas — ^had  contrived  to  found  and  rear  it  To  him 
therefore,  the  celebrated  Charter  of  Connecticut  was,  pecu- 
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liarly,  a  grand  patriotic  Missive* — which  made  him  acute  to 
perceive  the  first  secret  invasions  of  American  rights — quick- 
ened him  to  trace  them  down,  through  their  whole  sad  series 
of  consequences,  into  an  oppressor's  final  errands  of  blood 
and  rapine — ^and  rendered  him  swift,  therefore,  to  organize 
resistance. 

And  he  knew  well  too — student  and  administrator  of  juris- 
prudence as  he  long  had  been — the  surpassing  importance  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  of  a  wholesome  frame-work  of 
laws — such  as  in  his  own  State  particularly — so  simple,  so 
just,  so  equalizing,  so  vivifying — was  found — and  he  could, 
therefore,  feel  most  forcibly  the  peril  to  all  the  civil,  social, 
and  domestic  relations  which  an  extraneous  claim  to  review 
and  modify  or  repeal  these  laws,  like  that  set  up  by  England, 
would  occasion. 

In  this  view — seasoned  by  knowledge — guided  by  a  sagac- 
ity on  which  nothing  could  impose — and  uniting  all  the  vir- 
tues which  render  private  life  useful,  amiable,  and  respect- 
able— the  patriotism  of  Trumbull  was  the  exact  counterpart 
in  America  of  that  in  England,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Commonwealth,  shone  in  the  spirit  of  one  whom  even  Clar- 
endon places  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men — the  immortal 
Hampden — and  of  that  spirit  also,  which,  in  Italy,  beamed 
from  the  life  of  one  whose  enlightened  republican  effort,  vir- 
tuous eagerness,  and  noble  modesty,  have  stamped  him  as 
the  saviour  of  Genoa — the  renowned  Andrea  Doria. 

The  patriotism  of  Trumbull,  we  have  also  said,  was  heroic. 
Look  at  him  just  after  the  Peace  of  Paris — when  the  Stamp 
Act  was  about  obtaining  official  endorsement  at  the  hands  of 

*  In  his  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1778,  he  refers  to  this  instrument 
BA  beinfc  ^*  the  Amiable  and  Salutary  Constitation  of  Government  made  and  rati- 
fied ''  in  Connecticat  from  the  beginning  of  the  State.  **  I  wish  to  lee,"  he  adds, 
*^  or  rather  hope,  similar  constitutions  may  be  established  in  all  the  United  States 
of  America.  Its  tme  grandeur  and  solid  Glory  do  not  consist  in  high  Titles, 
splendor,  pomp,  and  magnificence,  nor  in  reverence  and  exterior  honor,  but  in 
the  real  and  solid  advantages  derived  therefirom,  to  each  State,  whose  support, 
defence,  security,  and  asylum,  its  nature  and  institution  forma— and  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  the  firuitftil  source  of  decency,  decorum,  good  order,  and  every 
terrestrial  blessing,  especially  to  the  poor  and  weak  who  ought  to  find  beneath 
its  shade  and  protection,  a  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  not  to  be  interrupted  or 
disturbed.*' 
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Governor  Fitch  I  How  then — at  the  very  threshold  of  Colo- 
nial resistance  to  British  authority — ^in  the  first  faint  twilight 
of  a  star  dawning  upon  American  rights— did  his  eye  per- 
ceive approaching  danger,  and  his  lips  utter  loud  and  indig- 
nant notes  of  warning,  and  his  heart  hail  the  blessed  vision 
of  freedom  I  Look  at  him,  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  voluntarily  constituting  himself  the  ovdy  rebel  Execu- 
tive among  thirteen  Governors  in  the  Colonies  I  Before  him 
was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  human  monarchs — ^master  to  all 
appearance  not  only  of  his  office,  but  of  his  fortune,  and  his 
life — and  claiming,  under  every  sanction  of  precedent,  and 
by  every  virtue  of  sovereignty,  his  allegiance,  and  his  duty 
to  the  Crown.  Yet,  how  instantaneously  did  Trumbull  spurn 
the  claim,  with  its  adjunct  of  servitude — spurn  it  in  the  fiswje 
too  of  rewards,  princely  and  profuse,  which  doubtless  would 
have  been  heaped  upon  him  had  he  remained  a  loyal  serv- 
ant— and,  magnanimously  and  at  once,  espouse  the  side  of 
his  native  land !  How  adhere  to  this  side  with  Suliot  ardor — 
in  defiance  of  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  cling  to  it  with  all 
the  devotion  of  a  martyr — devotion  the  more  intense,  as  the 
Reader  of  this  Memoir  must  have  repeatedly  remarked,  in 
proportion  as  this  cause  seemed  desperate  I 

His  spirit  of  patriotism  knew  in  fact  no  difficulty — ^it  con- 
temned all  danger.  It  was  inventive  of  enterprise — ^it  was 
ever  fertile  in  resources.  Like  that  of  Scotland's  "Guardian 
Genius"  in  this  respect — the  ever-memorable  Wallace — ^it 
flew  through  the  people,  rousing  activity,  and  enkindling 
intrepidity.  It  infused  patience.  It  bore  up  all  &inting 
hearts.* 

Said  his  son  Colonel  John,  in  1775,  of  one  who  invidiously 
remarked  that  the  Trumbull  fiunily  at  this  time — through 
offices  at  the  hands  of  the  public  of  profit  and  of  trust — ^were 
"well  provided  for" — "he  is  right;  my  father  and  his  three 

*  It  exclidmed  to  Connecticut,  and  to  eveiy  abter  State  in  the  Union — ^in  the 
langnage  of  the  great  Frederic  to  his  gallant  little  anny  before  the  battle  of  Ro»- 
bach — "my  brave  countrymen,  the  hour  la  come  in  which  all  that  ia,  and  all  that 
ought  to  be  dear,  to  us,  depends  upon  the  sworda  that  are  now  drawn  for  battle. 
You  see  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  with  yon,  and  for  you.  AU I  ask  of  yon 
is  the  same  pledge  of  fidelity  and  affection  that  I  give.  Acquit  yonrselvea  like 
men,  and  put  your  confidence  in  God  1 " 
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sons  are  doubtless  well  provided  for;  toe  are  secure  of  four 
haUerSj  if  we  do  not  succeed  I "  The  spirit,  that  with  all 
other  ventures,  could  thus  defy  too  a  gibbet,  was  indeed  he- 
roic— was  more  than  the  spirit  of  Scsevola,  in  &ce  of  the 
legions  of  Sylla,  scorning  to  save  **a  little  superanuated 
flesh,"  as  he  styled  himself,  by  pronouncing  Marius  an  enemy 
to  the  State — was  the  spirit  rather  of  the  Fabii  and  Decii  of 
the  Eternal  City — those  illustrious  patrician  families  that  gen- 
erously sacrificing  their  all  for  the  public  good — solemnly  de- 
voting themselves  to  die  for  the  service  of  the  State — have 
left  an  example  of  domestic  and  hereditary  patriotism  that 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  admiration  and  the  boast  of  the 
world. 

The  spirit  of  Trumbull  we  have  now  described  would,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  have  kept  him  active  for  the  public 
good — ^but  fed  as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  by 
extraordinary  events,  it  produced  an  amount  of  toil  far  be- 
yond what  falls  to  the  lot  of  public  men  generally,  and  truly 
astonishing.  The  Creneral  Assemblies,  stated  and  other- 
wise, upon  which  he  attended,  and  whose  proceedings  he 
ever  watched  with  punctual  care — the  days,  close  upon  one 
thousand,  that  he  sat  in  the  Council  of  Safety — ^in  numerous 
instances  intensely  occupied  during  all  the  watches  of  the 
night,  as  rider  after  rider  galloped  to  the  old  War  Office  in  Leb- 
anon, bringing  fresh  news,  and  rousing  to  firesh  solicitudes — 
the  perpetual  executive  duties,  in  the  channels  of  orders, 
commissions,  correspondence,  personal  considtations  with 
military  and  naval  officers  and  agents,  personal  visits  to  vari- 
ous posts  and  stations,  and  business  interviews  at  the  Pay 
Table,  that  occupied  his  attention  at  other  intervals — ^tbese, 
together  with  his  private  &mily  interests,  the  claims  of  de- 
votion, and  the  claims  of  neighborhood — ^which  in  his  case 
were  never,  save  from  stem  necessity,  pretermitted — ^pressed 
upon  him  with  a  weight  that  would  have  overpowered  any 
man,  not  like  himself,  endowed  with  a  physical  constitution 
of  rarest  vigor,  and  with  a  spirit  of  industry  that  craved,  and 
that  consumed,  constant  aliment 

From  his  birth  down  to  the  illness  which  terminated  his 

life^  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  sound- 
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ness  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.  No  wearisome  maladies 
exacted  regimen  either  at  his  own,  or  at  the  hands  of  the 
physician.  No  languid  eye,  or  cheek  deserted  of  its  bloom, 
or  shrunk  and  flaccid  muscles,  betokened  routed  strength, 
until  the  last  mortal  exhaustion.  Simple  and  temperate  in 
his  diet — regular  in  his  habits — never  lured  into  any  bodily 
excess — systematic  in  exercise — ^fond  of  the  open  air— often 
himself  taking  part  in  the  labors  of  the  garden  or  the  him — 
it  was  his  fortune  to  lay  up  a  bounteous  stock  of 

**  that  chiefiBBt  good 
Bestowed  bj  heayen,  bat  Beldom  ondentood,** 

unpurchased  health — ^fix>m  which,  as  the  war  demonstrated, 
he  could  draw  almost  exhaustlessly. 

In  the  domestic  and  social  relations  of  life,  praise  of  Trum- 
bull cannot  outdo  its  office — ^for  here  he  was  truly  an  exem- 
plar. 

As  a  son — ^he  was  ever  dutiful.  Thoughtful  at  all  times 
of  the  tender  cares  his  parents  had  lavished  upon  his  own  in- 
fismcy — of  the  watchfulness  with  which  they  had  protected 
the  careless  vigor  of  his  boyhood — and  of  the  warm  ambi- 
tion, and  free  expenditure  with  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  rich  boon  of  education — ^he  returned  their 
affectionate  offices  with  kindest  ministrations  of  his  own — 
and  like  a  gentle  spirit,  hovered  over  their  waning  aga 

As  a  husband,  he  was  ever  devoted.  Having  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  alliance  from  judgment  as  well  as  from 
love — with  careful  reference  to  those  mental  and  moral  graces, 
which,  more  than  all  the  charms  of  person,  embellish  wed- 
lock, and  fortify  its  course — he  was  able  to  maintain  the 
flame  of  conjugal  attachment  steady  to  the  close  of  life.  No 
demonstrations  of  mere  sentiment,  such  as  often  stamp  mar- 
ried life  with  folly,  ever  marked  his  love,  we  are  confident — 
no  lavish  caresses  and  trembling  ecstacies — no  heart-sore 
sighs  and  tears — ^but  he  manifested  this  love  as  a  decorous 
and  dignified,  as  well  as  a  sincere  and  vigilant  affection.  He, 
therefore,  had  no  ulcers  upon  the  family  heart  to  encounter — 
no  blasting  of  his  wedded  days  with  strife — no  strangling  of 
dear  vows — no  repentant  steps  for  his  soul,  mourning  at  past 
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precipitation  and  infatuation,  to  take,  hack  from  the  altar — 
but,  enchaining  the  confidence  of  his  wife — 

"  she  o^er  his  life  presidiog; 
Doabling  hifl  pleasure,  and  his  cares  dividing," 

his  home  was  a  scene  of  constant  quiet  and  happiness.  And, 
when  the  partner  of  his  bosom  left  it  for  her  long  home  in 
the  grave,  no  one  so  sensibly  felt  the  loss,  no  one  mourned  so 
profoundly  as  himself.  "One  year  from  my  wife's  death" — 
he  entered  in  his  Diary,  Tuesday,  May  twenty-ninth,  1781, 
affectionately  memorializing  her  decease — "Prepare  for  my 
own" — he  added,  thoughtful  of  the  time  when  he  was  him- 
self to  join  her  society  above. 

As  a  father,  he  discharged  the  ordinary  duties  of  this  rela- 
tionship,  not  simply  because  they  are  duties  prompted  by  na- 
ture — but  because  also  they  are  established  by  the  highest 
ethical  laws,  and  spring  out  of  the  soul  of  religious  obliga- 
tion. To  fit  his  children  "not  to  live  merely,  but  to  live 
well" — ^not  for  circimistances  of  earthly  splendor,  but  for  the 
simple,  grave  realities  of  existence — to  train  them  "to  those 
affections  which  suit  the  filial  nature,  and  which  are  the  chief 
elements  of  every  other  affection  that  adorns  in  after  days 
the  friend,  the  citizen,  and  the  lover  of  mankind" — such 
were  the  great  objects  which  Trumbull  as  a  parent  kept 
steadily  in  view,  and  prosecuted  with  happy  zeal.  With  far 
more  than  ordinary  considerateness  he  felt  that  Heaven  had 
consigned  immortal  beings  to  his  charge — and  with  far  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  therefore,  he  labored  to  discipline 
their  minds  to  habits  of  reflection — to  store  them  with  help- 
fiil  knowledge — to  warn  against  vices — to  inculcate  the  eleva- 
ted lessons  of  virtue  and  piety — and  to  educe  their  ambition, 
their  hopes,  and  their  efforts,  for  the  benefit  of  their  race,  to 
their  own  happiness,  and  for  the  glory  of  their  Maker.* 

*  Upon  each  of  his  sonn,  save  one,  he  bestowed  a  liberal  educatioii — and  this 
one  failed  to  ^ifradnate  at  Harvard  University  only  because,  at  the  period  when 
otherwise  he  would  have  taken  this  course,  the  sea  had  wrecked  his  father^n  for- 
tune. His  daughters,  in  addition  to  all  the  intellectual  advantages  which  the 
country  oould  mffbrd  them,  were  sent  to  gather  accomplishments,  both  substan- 
tial and  graceful,  in  the  Metropolis  of  New  England.  **  You  will  always  re- 
member/* he  wrote  his  ton  John  while  the  latter  was  in  the  army  of  the  North — 
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And  while  thus  implanting  rules  for  moral  felicity,  and  in- 
culcating the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  usefulness,  neither 
moroseness,  or  rigor,  or  melancholy  tinged  his  discourse,  nor 
was  it  ever  allowed  to  surfeit.  He  taught  "with  gentle 
means,  and  easy  tasks."  In  the  infancy  of  his  children,  he 
could  relax,  at  home,  into  their  own  softness  and  glee,  and  be 
himself  "a  boy  again" — could  watch  for  the  dawn  of  their 
young  joys,  and  make  the  hours  of  the  little  prattlers  run 
along  winged  with  gladness.  In  their  adult  years,  he  punc- 
tually sought  their  society  as  a  refreshment  both  to  their  hap- 
piness and  his  ovm. 

Deep  was  the  grief  of  the  manly  sire  when  he  lost  two  of 
them  by  death. ,  "  The  tenderness  and  affection  of  my  daugh- 
ter Faith,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  I  am  apt  to  think  are  with- 
out a  parallel."  "  Would  that  my  dear  son  John  could  have 
taken  a  last  parting  look  at  his  dear  mother,"  was  his  excla- 
mation when  he  lost  the  partner  of  his  bosom.  "It  takes 
long  to  the  autumn  come  twelve  months  for  your  return,"  he 
wrote  this  son — at  the  time  in  England^-craving  with  new 
ardor  his  society  just  before  his  own  decease — "but  I  acqui- 
esce in  what  may  be  for  your  advantage.  I  am  much  re- 
joiced at  your  happy  progress  in  your  profession.  Your 
long  silence  occasioned  anxiety  for  your  welfare."  Truly  the 
heart  of  Trumbull  was  a  fountain  of  love  towards  his  chil- 
dren. His  anxiety  clasped  them  at  almost  every  hour.  His 
bounty  in  his  last  Testament  was  spread  equally  on  all. 

As  a  friend — companion — neighbor — ^and  philanthropist — 
the  character  of  Trumbull  shines  as  in  the  relationships  just 
described — with  calm  lustre.  No  man  more  than  himself  de- 
sired the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  or  labored  more  dili- 
gently to  promote  it.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will,  and  his  services  were  ever  at  the  command  of  modest 
worth.*  His  intercourse  with  others  was  tempered  with  aflGv 
bility  and  politeness. 

and  the  monition  indicates  truly  bis  own  guiding  prindplea  in  educating  hia  off- 
spring— "  yon  will  always  remember  that  the  business  of  religion  ought  to  be  the 
daily  oonoem  of  our  lives.  Virtue  ought  to  be  the  daily  object  of  all  govern* 
ment,  and  especially  that  of  ourselves." 

*  Take  the  following  letter  from  his  hands,  April  11th,  1785 — reoommending 
Migor  Roger  Alden,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  to  an 
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Dressing,  as  he  did,  in  the  costume  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century — which  he  retained  down  to  the  close  of 
his  life — ^his  personal  appearance,  in  his  single-breasted, 
broad-flapped  coat  of  richest  cloth — ^his  low,  silk-embroidered 
vest — and  wristbands  ruffled  with  fastidious  care,  and  studded 
with  sleeve  buttons  of  costly  gold — was  dignified  and  impos- 
ing— while  his  discourse,  serious  or  cheerful  as  the  occasion 
demanded,  but  always  mild,  was  set  off  by  manners,  which, 
as  has  been  justly  remarked,*  "  won  the  admiration  and  re- 
gard of  those  who  were  familiar  with  courts  and  courtiers, 
as  well  as  of.  his  own  unsophisticated  countrymen."  He 
never  in  conversation  plunged  into  controversies  for  the  sake 
either  of  victory  or  excitement.  Sarcasm  had  no  place  in 
his  bosom,  save  for  the  enemies  of  his  country — seldom  rail- 
lery, however  good-humored.  He  was  above  envy,  and  nei- 
ther injured  others  by  malice,  or  himself  by  folly. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  that  complaisance — the  result 
of  good  sense  and  good  breeding — which  in  society  "  smoothes 
distinctions,  sweetens  conversation,  encourages  the  timorous, 
soothes  the  turbulent,  and  makes  every  one  pleased  with 
himself."  His  house  was  the  stranger's  home,  and  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  friendship.  To  all,  the  welcome  of  his  hospital- 
ity was  most  cordial. 

He  zealously  promoted  neighborhood  harmony,  both  by 

office  under  Congrera — ^as  a  specimen  both  of  his  zeal  for  others,  and  of  his  man- 
ner when  uming  to  conciliate  interest  in  their  favor. 

"  Being  informed,"  he  writes,  addressing  Dr.  W.  S.  Johnson — "  that  the  office 
of  Deputy  Secretary  to  Congress  is  about  to  be  filled  up  upon  a  new  arrangement 
of  that  Department — and  that  Congress  is  casting  about  to  find  some  suitable 
person  for  the  appointment — I  take  the  liberty  to  mention  to  yon  Migor  Roger 
Aldcn  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  sustain  the  duties  of  such  an  office.  Born  in 
my  neighborhood,  and  educated  in  a  manner  under  my  eye,  I  have  had  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  him  fh)m  his  youth  to  the  present  time,  and  can  therefore  say 
that  I  look  upon  him  as  a  young  gentleman  possessed  of  natural  good  abilities, 
enlarged  by  a  liberal  education,  and  improved  by  several  years'  knowledge  of 
mankind  in  the  public  service  of  his  country,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
honor  and  reputation.  I  esteem  him  also  possessed  of  integrity  and  attention  to 
business,  two  very  necessary  requisites  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  in  question. 
Should  Congress  be  pleased  to  appoint  Mfgor  Alden,  I  shall  find  myself  exceed- 
ingly mistaken  in  my  opinion  if  he  does  not  sustain  the  office  with  propriety  and 
reputation,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  it  to  their  acceptance  and  good  satisfao- 
fion.    I  am,  &c." 

♦  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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his  own  example,  «nd  bj  his  coamel  mnd  jftokaaofiul  aid. 
Wss  there  a  controTersv  in  refaenoe  to  prufiertj  or  boflineas 
which  arbitrament  oonld  settle?  To  Tmmbiill,  eqpedaDy, 
ai^)eal  was  made.  Were  theie  wounds  of  feeling  to  be 
healed?  Tromboll  was  the  phjacian  there.  CoofideneeiB 
his  personal  character  was  muYersal  and  unlimited.  The 
plant  <^  friendship,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own  tuqifMneaB 
and  that  <^  others,  he  cultiTated  with  caie — sreking  ewer  to 
engraft  it  on  the  stodi:  <^  merit|  and  to  keep  il  green  and 
budding.  In  reproof  gentle,  in  ooamiendatkNH  diaqcci  dis- 
countenancing  wad  condemning  all  anger  and  undiaritable- 
ness — nerer  listening  to  the  recitals  of  prejudioe^  or  to  the 
whispers  <^  detraction — he  treated  the  infirmities  of  odien 
paroital  solicitude,  allured  to  gentleneai^  and  led  to 


His  own  too,  peculiarlr,  was  thai  qaril  of  genuine  bener- 
dence  which  is  not  onlj  aHve  to  all  human  suffiering,  bnt 
which — springing  from  the  simple  lore  of  doing  good,  and 
not  from  the  motiTe  oi  ostentation — ^was  nerer  therefore 
squandered  in  loose  prodigalities,  and  was  ahrajs  eonsisle&t 
in  its  di^Iay. 

None  could  be  sick  in  his  neighborhood  that  he  did  not 
visit  and  relieve.  His  attention  in  this  req)ect  was  proverb- 
iaL*  Numerous  medicines,  and  other  appliances  for  relief  in 
illness — some  of  them  quite  cc^tlv.  and  which  in  his  dav  it 
was  diffioalt  to  procure — he  kept  for  use  whenever  wanted.-^- 
Like  another  illustrious  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  the  olden 
time — John  Winthiop— though  not  Hke  him  a  |Ht)foaBed  phy- 
sician— Tmmb^  too  possessed  much  knowledge  in  the  heal- 
ing art  and  went  about  with  it  reading  crflen  the  true  diag- 
na^  of  disease,  and  administering  healing  prescriptionsL 
And  whether  bestowing  alms  within  the  humble  cottage,  or 
the  pix^r-house — '^n  the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  wavside 
mendicant — whether  contriving  for  the  comfortable  subsist- 
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enoe  of  the  soldier  in  the  field,  or  upon  Us  return  weary, 
wounded,  and  penny  less  to  his  home— whether  sending  gen- 
erous  presents  from  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  the  teachers 
of  his  sons,  or  golden  guineas  ''  in  token  of  his  affection  "  to 
the  needy  among  his  relatives — ^whether  subscribing  liberally 
to  the  church,  the  school,  to  public  charities,  to  private  asso* 
ciations  for  the  relief  of  want,  or  to  some  material  improve- 
ment in  his  own  town,  county,  or  State — ^in  all  the  forms  in 
which  the  benevolent  spirit  can  display  itself^  he  labored  to 
chase  sad  shadows  off  from  the  &ce  of  life,  and  to  extend,  in 
every  direction,  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment 

As  a  Christian,  Governor  Trumbull  led  a  life  of  singular 
godliness.  The  religious  spirit  in  him,  as  the  Reader  of  this 
Memoir  must  have  repeatedly  remarked,  was  uncommonly 
fervid.  Profoundly  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible — 
believing  them  to  be  the  basis  both  of  civil  society,  and  of 
the  society  of  the  blest  in  heaven — ^feeling  in  his  inmost  heart 
that  they  formed  that  connecting  link  between  man  and  his 
Creator  which  binds  humanity  to  the  Eternal  Throne,  and 
which,  once  sundered,  man  "  floats  away  a  worthless  atom  in 
the  universe,  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all 
his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness  " — he  there- 
fore clung  to  their  investigation  with  tireless  devotion — 
labored  to  exemplify  them  in  all  his  conduct — and  toiled  and 
thirsted  for  their  extension. 

Spiritual  meditation,  prayer,  and  praise,  were  bis  daily 
food — ^not  as  forms  of  godliness  alone,  but  as  " the  power" — 
both  that  he  might  sublimate  his  own  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions for  heaven,  and  strengthen  them  for  the  duties  of  earth. 
There  was  no  occasion  hardly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  on 
which  he  did  not  recognize  the  superintending  Providence  of 
Ood,  and  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  awe.  Many  of  lighter  relig- 
ious sense  than  himself  might  think  that  he  carried  this  rec- 
ognition too  fiur,  at  times,  into  the  common  affietirs  of  life,  and 
too  constantly  indulged  in  phrases  of  devotional  formality — 
that  a  bulletin,  for  example,  announcing  the  hand  of  man  in 
battle  need  not,  so  often  as  it  did,  have  given  him  occasion  to 
note  the  hand  of  God — ^that  small  circumstantial  changes  in 
the  course  of  events  ought  not,  so  much  as  they  did  in  his 
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mind,  to  have  instigated  the  idea  of  divine  guidance — ^nor 
occasions  of  public  proclamations  or  correspondence  on  civil 
afbirs  have  provoked  so  frequently  from  his  pen  strains  of 
pious  reflection. 

But  to  the  profoundly  religious  mind,  that  sees  God  in 
everything — ^that  feels  that  He  has  numbered  the  hairs  of  our 
heads,  and  that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice— -this  seeming  excess  of  spiritual  sseal  will  appear 
but  as  the  natural  effusion  of  a  soul  whose  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events  was  such — so  pervaded  with 
"  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude  " — that  everywhere  in 
the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  it  sought  with  eagerness  to 
trace  the  manifestations  of  his  power.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
25eal  never  degenerated  into  &naticism — for  he  entertained  no 
crude  or  extravagant  notions  concerning  religion,  unless  the 
best  doctrines  of  Calvin  can  be  so  r^arded.  Nor  did  he  ex- 
hibit any  wild  enthusiasm  in  maintaining  them.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  he  ever  so  mix  material  philosophy  with  re» 
ligious  sentiment  as  to  translate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
either  into  any  wayward  doctrines  of  Transceudentalism,  or 
into  any  cold  or  fashionable  system  of  Formalism.  But  calm 
in  his  reasonings  upon  poitits  of  doctrine— free  fix)m  all  en- 
venomed sectarian  taint — ^he  adopted  his  creed  with  consider- 
atenesa — and  then  allowed  his  soul  to  warm  over  it  with  such 
mingled  gravity  and  cheerfulness — so  wisely  and  so  well — as 
to  commend  his  Christian  virtues  signally  to  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  was  emphatically  a 
model  of  Christian  charity,  forbearance,  and  well  doing.  His 
name,  during  his  lifetime,  is  "  spread  all  over  the  records  of 
the  Church  "  in  his  native  town,  as  its  chief  pillar,  counsellor, 
and  friend. 

As  a  scholar,  his  life  was  distinguished  for  addiction  to 
study  whenever  the  cares  of  business  allowed  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  his  youth — and  during  much  of  his  career  down 
to  the  Revolution — and  for  a  little  while  after  the  Peace — ^he 
enjoyed  this  opportunity  quite  abundantly.  And  he  im- 
proved it  with  that  devotion  which  showed  a  radical  desire 
for  self-culture,  and  which  prizes  knowledge,  not  only  for 
its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  for  the  beneficial  power  also 
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with  which  it  arms  its  possessor  over  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

Characteristically,  he  sought  instruction  for  solid  use — ^for 
practical  adaptation — seldom  for  ornament  merely,  and  never 
for  parade.  So  strong  indeed  in  him  was  the  preferenoe  of  &ct 
to  &ncy — of  the  useful  to  the  merely  pleasant  or  ornamental — 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  sensibility  he  ultimately  exhibited 
to  his  youngest  son's  success  as  a  painter,  we  should  doubt 
whether  the  fine  arts,  for  example,  would  have  ever  received 
from  his  understanding  any  homage.  Were  it  not,  again, 
that  we  perceive  in  public  documents,  and  other  compositions 
from  his  pen,  great  simplicity  and  neatness — a  style  often 
highly  refined — ^words  aptly  chosen — and  sentences  happily 
collocated — ^we  should  hardly  believe  that  the  graces  of  com- 
position, as  such,  had  ever  in  study  commanded  his  attention. 

As  the  case  with  him  in  &ct  was,  he  loved  the  heroes  of  Ther* 
mopylae  and  Marathon,  in  classic  reading,  much  more  than  the 
heroes  of  Homer.  The  Hill  of  Mars,  where  Demosthenes  thun- 
dered, and  roused  his  countrymen  to  glorious  deeds  of  arms,  at- 
tracted him  far  more  than  the  top  of  Hymettus,  where  the  bees 
distilled  honey  either  for  p»ans  to  Apollo,  or  dythyrambics  to 
Bacchus.  The  groves  of  the  Academy,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus — where  Plato  taught  wisdom  to  the  youth  of  Athens, 
and  Socrates  drew  down  philosophy  from  heaven — ^were  infi- 
nitely more  grateful  to  his  contemplation  than  the  fountains 
of  Helicon  or  Pindus,  where  Terpsichore  held  her  seven- 
stringed  lyre,  and  Thalia  her  comic  stafi^  and  the  mild  Mel- 
pomene her  tragic  mask. 

But  dearer  far  to  the  ear  of  his  scholarship  than  all  the 
narratives,  philosophy,  eloquence,  or  song  of  classic  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  God's  own  great  anthem  of  revelation  in  Holy 
Writ  With  a  satisfaction  sucb  as  his  mind  experienced 
from  no  other  source,  he  read  in  the  sublime  Hebrew  the  in- 
genuous recitals  of  Moses,  the  sparkling  aphorisms  of  the 
Proverbs,  the  "sententious  and  royal "  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
the  lofly  strains  of  Isaiah.  The  dew  of  Hermon  on  his  brow — 
Bozrah's  red  wine  upon  his  lips — ^he  sat  down  at  Siloah's 
fount,  fest  by  the  oracles  of  God — ^there  by  turns,  with  relish 
that  was  unsurpassed,  to  melt  over  the  dirges  of  Jeremiah — 
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imbibe  "  the  tender  freshness  of  pastoral  hymns  "—or  glow 
with  '*  the  purple  tumult "  of  David^s  triumphal  Psalm& 

Together  with  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of 
Hebrew,  with  its  cognate  dialects  to  some  extentr— of  whidi 
last  language,  as  we  have  noticed,  he  compiled  a  Grammar — 
history,  chronology,  and  jurisprudence  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  favorite  studies  with  Trumbull.  And  they  were  all 
pursued  by  him  with  reference,  constantly,  to  their  practical 
application — ^and  with  such  good  success  as  to  establish  for 
himself  a  literary  and  civil  £Bune,  which  won  for  him  honor- 
ary  degrees,  of  the  highest  grade,  from  the  Universities  of 
Tale  in  America,  and  of  Edinborough  in  Scotland. 

But  though  his  scholarship  took  chiefly  the  directions  now 
mentioned,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  acquim* 
tions  in  other  departments  of  learning.  The  sterling  Eng- 
lish Classics  were  familiar  to  him.  He  had  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  astronomy — ^as  the  frequent  notings  upon  the  pages 
of  his  almanacs  clearly  show.  He  knew  much  of  mathemat- 
ics, natural  philosophy,  and  the  laws  of  mechanics.  To  the 
exact  sciences  generally,  he  attached  high  value — ^not  only 
on  account  of  their  own  peculiar  results,  but  because  espe- 
cially of  the  training  which  they  afford — ^particularly  in  the  art 
of  reasoning — ^for  the  higher  ethical,  religious,  jural,  and  polit- 
ical speculations.  One  might  almost,  in  this  respect,  have 
written  over  the  door  of  his  mind  the  inscription  which  Plato 
placed  over  the  door  of  his  Philosophical  School  at  Athens — 
"  Let  no  one  unacquainted  with  geometry  enter  here  I "  He 
was  not  unfamiliar  with  natural  history,  and  the  Materia 
Medica.  He  had  more  than  ordinary  information  upon  agri- 
culture as  a  science  as  well  as  a  practical  art  Li  short, 
Trumbull  had  carefully  stored  away  from  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge  such  treasures  as  became  a  gentleman  of  accom- 
plished education  in  his  day — and  used  them  vrith  happy  in- 
dustry, and  flattering  success. 

Eminent  again  among  his  characteristics,  and  shining 
through  every  part  of  his  life,  was  that  leader  among  the  vir- 
tues, as  Plato  entitles  it — Prvdence.  He  deliberated  with 
caution  upon  the  means  suited  to  effect  the  ends  he  had  in 
view,  and  with  singular  natural  sagacity  detected  and  select- 
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ed  from  among  tliem  all  those  whioh,  under  the  circum- 
stances, were  the  best  Nor  was  his  prudence  confined  with- 
in this  the  ordinary  sphere  which  moralists  assign  to  this  vir- 
tue. It  took  with  him  a  &r  higher  range.  It  not  only  in- 
volved the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  in  selecting  means, 
but  itself  struck  out  important  and  laudable  ends  to  which 
these  means  should  be  applied — was  itself,  in  fact,  not  only  a 
culler  and  chooser  among  plans,  like  a  wise  inspector  among 
goods,  but  was  also  often  their  originator.  Here  then,  in 
this  double  combination,  was  prudence  in  its  most  exalted 
sense — ^that  of  wisdom  applied  to  practice — that  of  knowl- 
edge brought  with  judicious  skill  to  bear  both  on  the  creation 
and  on  the  accomplishment  of  measures  for  good.  This  was 
the  prudence  contemplated  by  the  philosophic  Plato  when  he 
called  it,  as  we  have  stated,  the  *^  Leader  among  the  vir- 
tues " — and  this  was  the  peculiar  alchemy  in  Trumbull  which 
turned  his  guidance  of  affairs  into  gold. 

We  stop  not  to  contemplate  it  in  its  exhibitions  in  his  pri- 
vate life — ^but  as  regards  its  development  in  his  public  career, 
what  Reader  of  this  Memoir  will  not  at  once,  in  this  connec- 
tion, recall  the  facts,  that  during  the  emergencies  of  the  old 
French  War,  Trumbull  was  repeatedly  selected  by  Connecti- 
cut to  sit  in  Council  with  the  Chief  Executives  and  leading 
minds  of  other  States — ^and  with  British  commanders-in-chief, 
and  other  officers  of  distinguished  rank — ^for  the  purpose  of 
devising  measures  to  carry  on  the  great  struggle  against 
French  power  in  the  New  World — and  that  twice  also,  at 
about  this  period,  he  was  chosen  by  his  native  Colony  to 
represent  her  at  the  imperial  Court  of  Great  Britain  I  Here 
were  striking  compliments  to  his  prudence  in  his  earlier  years. 

As  time  advanced,  and  he  reached  the  highest  executive 
post  in  Connecticut,  we  find  him  in  times  of  peace  charged — 
ofi;en  alone — with  the  management  of  civil  affairs  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  State — often  with  controversies,  as  those  respect- 
ing the  Mohegan  and  Susquehannah  lands,  of  transcendent 
importance  to  Connecticut,  and  most  delicate  and  difficxdt  in 
the  guidance  they  required.  Here  are  other  proofii  of  the 
public  confidence  in  his  prudence. 

But  more  than  all,  we  have  seen  him  during  a  war  of  seven 
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years,  that  not  only  "  tried  men's  souls  "  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  tasked  to  the  utmost  their  wisdom  in  counsel — ^that  in 
£EUit  called  imperiously  for  all  the  foresight,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumspection of  which  human  nature  is  capable — ^we  have 
seen  him  under  these  circumstances,  not  only  kept  steadily  at 
the  helm  of  Connecticut,  but  guiding  her  Ship  of  State — ^him- 
self often  the  only  pilot — with  a  success  so  admirable  as  not 
only  to  keep  her  off  from  the  breakers  which  maddened  for 
her  destruction,  but  to  preserve  her  staunch  and  sound,  and 
take  her. at  last,  in  beauty  and  in  triimiph,  into  the  port  of 
peace.  Here  again  was  demonstration  the  most  signal  of  the 
confidence  in  Trumbull's  prudence. 

But  this  confidence  was  not  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  his 
own  immediate  constituents.  It  extended  over  the  Union. 
It  was  specially  manifested  by  Congress,  whose  consultations 
with  him,  in  one  form  and  another— either  as  a  Body,  or 
through  correspondence  by  Members — was  almost  habituaL 
It  was  manifested  by  Executive  Magistrates,  and  Councils, 
and  Committees  of  surrounding  States,  that  sought  steadily 
h%8  advice.  But  more  than  all,  it  was  shown  by  the  Father 
of  his  Country — ^the  immortal  Washington — who  never 
fidled — ^it  may  almost  with  exactness  be  said — ^upon  every 
occasion  of  emergency  during  the  entire  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  lean  for  counsel  upon  Trumbuirs  sagacious  mind  as 
strongly  as  he  leaned  for  material  co-operation  upon  Trum- 
bull's stalwart  arm. 

So  frequently  did  the  Commander-in-chief  appeal  to  the 
latter  for  his  deliberation  and  judgment,  that — not  only  when 
any  conjuncture  of  difficulty  or  peril  arose,  but  even  often 
when  matters  not  involving  peril,  but  simply  iSicts  and  cir- 
cumstances hard  of  solution,  were  under  his  consideration — 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking — "  We  must  consult  Brother 
Jonathan " — ^a  phrase  which  his  intimate  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  fully  warranted,  as 
well  as  the  fact — ^probably  well  known  to  Washington — ^that 
^^Brolher  Jonathan "  was  the  title  of  familiar  but  respectful 
endearment  by  which  Trumbull  was  oftien  designated  in  his 
own  neighborhood  and  home,  among  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  acquaintances  generally. 
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From  the  marquee  and  council-rooms  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  the  phrase  ^^toe  must  consult  Brother  Jonaihan^^ 
passed  out  to  the  soldiery.  And  gradually  spreading  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  as  occasions  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  and 
finally  even  of  slijrht  embarrassments,  arose — soon  became  a 
popi  ^d  amvLl  phn«  in  fl«  whole  A>nerio«.  »my- 
in  use  to  unravel  the  threads  of  almost  every  entanglement — 
solve  every  scruple — ^unriddle  every  enigma — settle  every 
confusion — smooth  every  anxiety — and  untie  even — as  a  kind 
of  pis-aJleTj  as  a  catch-phrase  of  wand-like  power— every  little 
Qordian  knot  of  social  converse. 

From  the  camp  the  expression  passed  to  adjacent  neighbor- 
hoods— ^from  adjacent  neighborhoods  to  States — and  both  in 
this  way,  and  through  the  medium  of  returning  soldiery,  be- 
came propagated  through  the  country  at  large— until  finally, 
syncopated  in  part,  it  was  universally  appropriated,  through 
its  two  emphatic  closing  words  ''  Bbotedsb  Jonathan,"  as  a 
sobriquet,  current  to  the  present  day — and  which  will  con- 
tinue current,  probably,  through  ages  yet  to  come — ^for  that 
mightiest  of  all  Republics  that  ever  flung  its  standard  to  the 
breezes  of  heaven — thb  United  States  of  America  I 

So  it  happens,  that  a  Governor  of  Connecticut — ^and  this 
the  one  we  commemorate — ^by  force  of  an  exalted  virtue,  sig- 
nally developed  in  himself  has  enstamped  his  own  name 
upon  half  the  Continent  of  the  New  World !  In  his  name  a 
colossal  nation  has  been  baptized.*    The  Elingdoms  of  the 

*  **  Brother  Jonathan, — The  origin  of  this  tenn  as  Applied  to  the  United  States,  is 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Norwich  Courier.  The  editor  sajs  it  was  com- 
municated by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  and  sterling  Whigs  in  Con- 
necticut, now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  an  active  participator  in 
the  scenes  of  the  Bevolution.    The  story  is  as  follows :-» 

**  When  General  Washington,  after  being  appointed  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Bevolutionary  War,  came  to  Massaohusetto  to  oiganixe  it,  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  country,  he  found  a  great  desUtution  of  ammunition 
and  other  means  necessary  to  meet  the  powerful  Ibe  he  had  to  contend  with ;  and 
great  difficulty  to  obtain  them.  If  attacked  in  such  condition,  the  cause  at  once 
might  be  hopeless.  On  one  occasion,  at  that  anxious  period,  a  consultation  of  the 
officers  and  others  was  had,  when  it  seemed  no  way  could  be  devised  to  make 
such  preparation  as  was  necessary.  His  Excellency,  Jonathan  Trumbull  the 
elder,  was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  whose  Judgment  and 
aid  the  General  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  and  remarked,  "We  must  consult 
'  Brother  Jonathan'  on  the  subject.'*    The  General  did  so,  and  the  Governor  was 

■uccessfhl  in  supplying  many  of  the  wants  of  the  army.    When  difficulties  after- 
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world — ^Principalities  and  Powers — ^now  consult  Bbotheb 
Jonathan  I 

The  virtue  of  which  we  have  now  spoken  is  peculiarly  the 
product  of  a  well-balanced  mind— of  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  and  sensitive  Acuities,  that  act  in  unison — and 
which — free  from  vehemence,  contortion,  or  wildness — blend- 
ing in  harmony  like  colors  that  form  the  enriching  light — 
operate  with  regularity,  and  with  noiseless,  etherial  foroe 
upon  the  great  fabric  of  human  society. 

Such,  characteristically,  was  the  mind  of  Trumbull,  viewed 
as  a  whole.  In  him  there  was  no  disordered  saliency  of  one 
power  or  faculty  above  another — ^no  disproportioned  predom- 
inance of  the  reason,  the  will,  or  the  imagination — ^no  such 
distinctive  structure  of  intellect,  no  such  idiosyncracy  of  tem- 
perament, as  constitutes  genius  in  its  peculiar  sense.  He 
made  no  bold  and  daring  flights  into  the  r^on  of  invention. 
He  had  no  fancies  to  indulge  whose  force,  meteoric  and  elec- 
tric, burst  from  a  central  spirit  like  lava  from  a  volcano. 
There  was  no  overruling  aptitude  in  his  nature  for  any  spe- 
cial sphere  of  mental  eflEbrt,  within  which,  and  within  which 
alone,  his  soul — conscious  of  a  power  which  no  precepts 
could  control,  and  no  industry  could  acquire— felt  irresist- 
ably  compelled  to  expend  its  energies,  and  to  create  excellen- 
cies beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  art  and  bounds 
of  human  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  mind — ^naturally  quick,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  its  perceptive  power,  and  highly  retentive — ^gathered 
its  materials  fit)m  observation,  rather  than  originated  them 
from  reflection — ^from  the  world,  fit»m  mankind,  fit)m  books, 
from  all  the  various  repositories  of  knowledge  which  fell  under 
its  eye,  sought  and  appropriated  the  stores  which  fed  its  opera- 
tions. It  put  everything  in  place.  It  did  not  mistake  ad- 
juncts for  essentials.  It  was  restrained  by  no  conventional- 
isms that  shut  out  inquiry.    It  was  deluded  neither  by  forms 

wardi  arose,  and  the  anny  was  spread  over  the  oonntiy,  it  became  a  by-word^ 
"  W$  must  eoMuU  Brother  Jonathan.^*  The  tenn  Yankee  is  still  applied  to  a  por- 
tion, but  ^^ Brother  Jonaihan^^  has  now  become  a  designation  of  the  whole 
country,  as  John  Bull  has  for  England."— 5t*Rpfcf»<n/  to  the  Courant^  Bar^ordy 
Deeember  12, 184&— ^Hi^tf  199. 
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nor  phrases.  Making  ^'a  naked  circle"  around  the  subjects 
it  examined,  that  it  might  have  a  lucid  view  of  them,  and 
reach  their  core — rendering  its  arguments  ''as  guarded  and 
complete,  as  if  its  only  hope  lay  in  diligence  and  logic" — ^it 
in  this  manner — ^aided  by  a  temperament  whose  natural  calm- 
ness was  deepened  by  the  habit  of  deliberation — ^worked  out 
the  results  to  which  it  arrived — ^practical  eminently  so,  as  we 
have  found  them — ^beautiful  in  their  variety — ^and  bountiful, 
many  of  them  boundless,  in  their  utility. 

This,  in  our  view,  is  the  true  aspect  of  Trumbull's  mind. 
It  produced  by  ratiocination  rather  than  by  intuition.  The 
fabrics  it  wove  were  of  materials  gathered  almost  entirely 
from  unthoutj  but  were  the  result  of  skillful  intertexture,  and 
were  ever  tissued  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  common  sense. 
Like  Washington,  he  had  talent  rather  than  genius — rthe  gift 
of  a  soimd  understanding  more  than  the  gift  of  imagination — 
a  dowry  of  solid,  durable  good  sense,  in  union  with  superior 
natural  sagacity,  a  deep-seated  love  for  truth,  and  a  regard 
for  justice  that  was  ardent,  pure,  invincible,  and  exhaustless. 

Such  in  his  life,  public  and  private — in  the  characteristica 
of  his  mind  and  temper — in  himself  and  in  his  relations  to 
society,  the  world,  and  to  God — such,  so  fieu*  as  the  materials 
in  our  hands  have  enabled  us  to  view  him,  was  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  the  Revolutionary  Governor  of  Connecticut 

If  strong  intellect,  and  extensive  knowledge,  fixed  indus- 
try, the  conception  of  great  ends,  and  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess in  their  execution — ^if  an  exalted  sense  of  honor,  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  energy  of  purpose,  consummate  prudence, 
impregnable  fortitude,  a  broad,  generous,  and  quenchless 
patriotism,  charities  ever  active,  wise,  and  fervent — if  all 
these  qualities — ^in  union  with  a  most  amiable  temper,  and 
the  gentlest  manners— and  in  affiliation  too  with  all  the  no- 
ble graces  of  the  Christian  fidth — ^if  these  constitute  a  great 
and  a  good  man,  that  man  was  Trumbull.  In  the  noblest 
sense  in  which  noble  residts  fling  radiance  back  upon  their 
author — ^the  radiance  of  love,  gratitude,  and  admiration,  for 
suffering  alleviated — ^for  happiness  conferred — ^for  liberty 
rendered  a  blessing,  religion  a  stay  and  staff,  and  civilization, 
in  all  its  aspects,  a  rich  diffusive  boon — imder  all  this  felici 
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tons  and  snmptnons  significance  given  to  the  phrase,  it  may 
be  said  of  Trumbull  emphatically — his  works  do  foUow  him  I 
Connecticut  contained  his  hearth-stone — ^America  was  the 
campaigning-ground  of  his  patriotism— the  whole  world  of 
humanity  his  field  of  benevolence— God  his  un&iling  hope — 
and  Heaven  his  final  home. 
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